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PREFACE 


So long’ as there shall exist, by reason of law 
and custom, a social condemnation, which, in 
the face of civilisation, artificially creates 
hells on earth, and complicates a destiny that 
is divine, with Iiuman fatality ; so long as the 
three problems of the age — the degradation 
of man hy poverty, the ruin of woman by 
starvation, and the dwarfing of childhood by 
physical and spiritual night — arc not solved ; 
so long as, in certain regions, social asphyxia 
shall be possible; in other words, and from 
a yet more extended point of view, so long 
as ignorance and misery remain on earth, 
books like this cannot be useless. 
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BOOK FIRST~AxY UPRIGHT MAN 

I 


Jf. JIVUIKL 

Tn' ISIS, M. Charles Frati<;(iis-Ilicnvenu ^fyn■cl was Bishop of 

D , He was a man of sevcnly-livc, an<! had omipit-d the bishopric 

of D since 1806. AIthoiif(h it in no manner concerns, even in the 

remotest decree, what we have to relate, it may not lie u^-eless, were 
it only for the sake of exactness in all thing's, to notice here the re- 
ports and gossip which had arisen on his account from the time of 
his arrival in the diocese. 

Be it true or false, what is .said about men often lias as much in- 
fluence upon their lives, and c.specially upon tlu ir de'>tinies, as what 
thc}’’ do. 

M. Myriel was tlic .son of a counsellor of the I’arlement of .'\ix; 
of the rank given to the legal profession. His father, intending him 
to inherit his place, had contracted a marriage for him at the early 
age of eighteen or twenty, according to a widesjiread custom among 
parliamentary families. Charles Myriel, notwitlistanding this mar- 
riage, had, it was said, hecn an ohjeet of much attention. I ii.s per.^on 
was admirably moulded: although of slight figure, he was elegant 
and graceful ; all the earlier part of his life had been devoted to the 
world and to its pleasures. The revolution came, events crowded 
ujioueach other ; the parliamentary families, decimated, hunted, and 
pursued, were soon dispersed. jM. Charles Mu riel, on the first out- 
break of the revolution, emigrated to Italy. Mis wife <iied there of 
a Imig complaint with which she had been long threatened. I'hey had 
no children. \Miat followed in the fate of M. Myriel ? The decay of 
the old French society, the fa!) of his own family, the tragic .sight.s 
of ’93, still more fenriui, perhaps, to the e-xiles who beheld them 
from afar, magnified by fright-— did the.se arou.se in him ideas of 
renunciation and of .solitiuic.^ Was he. in the inid.st of one of the 
reveries or emotions which then consumed hi.s life, suddenly attacked 
by one of those mysterious and terrible hlow.s which sometinu-.s over- 
whelm, by smiting to the he.'irt, the man whom public di-asters conk! 
not shake, by aiming at life or fortune? No one could haveanswcrcd ; 
nil (hat was known was tli.at when he returned front Italy he was a 
priest. 

3 
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In 1804, M. Myriel was cure of B (Brignolles). He was then 

an old man, and lived in the deepest seclusion. 

Near the time of the coronation, a trifling matter of business be- 
longing to his curacy— what it was, is not now known precisely — 
took him to Paris. _ . , 

Among other personages of authority he went to Cardinal Fesch 
on behalf of his parishioners. 

One day, when the emperor had come to visit his uncle, the worthy 
cure, who was waiting in the ante-room, happened to be on the way 
of his Majesty\ Napoleon noticing that the old man looked at him 
with a certain curiousness, turned around and said brusquely : 

“Who is this goodman who looks at me?” 

“Sire,” said M. Myriel, “you behold a good man, and I a great 
man. Each of us may profit by it.” 

That evening the emperor asked the cardinal the name of the cure, 
and some time afterwards M. M}'riel was overwhelmed with sur- 
prise on learning that he had been appointed Bishop of D . 

Be3mnd this, no one knew how much truth there was in the stories 
which passed current concerning the first portion of M. Myriel’s 
life. But few families had known tlie Myriels before the revolution. 

M. Myriel had to submit to the fate of every new-comer in a small 
town, where there are many tongues to talk, and but few heads to 
think. He had to submit, although he was bishop, and because he was 
bishop. But after all, the gossip with which his name was connected, 
was only gossip : noise, talk, words, less than words — palabres, as 
they say in the forcible language of the South. 

Be that as it may, after nine years of episcopacy, and of residence 

in D , all these stories, topics of talk, which engross at first petty 

towns and petty people, were entirely forgotten. Nobody would have 
dared to speak of, or even to remember them. 

When M. Myriel came to D he was accompanied by an old 

lady. Mademoiselle Baptistine, who was his sister, ten years younger 
than himself. 

Their only domestic was a woman of about the same age as Made- 
moiselle Baptistine, who was called Madame Magloire, and who, 
after having been the servant of M. le cure, now took the double title 
of femme de chambre of Mademoiselle and housekeeper of Monseig- 
neur. 

Madernoiselle Baptistine was a tall, pale, thin, sweet person. She. 
fully realised the idea which is expressed by the word “respectable 
for it seems as if it were necessary that a woman should be a mother 
to be venerable. She had never been pretty ; her whole life, which 
liad been but a succession of pious works, had produced upon her 
a kind of transparent whiteness, and in growing old she had acquired 
what may be called the beauty of goodness. What had been thinness 
in her youth had become in maturity transparency, and this etherial- 
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ness permitted gleams of the angel within. She v.-ns more a spirit 
than a virgin mortal. Her form was shadow-like, hardly enough ba ly 
to convey the thought of sc.k — a little earth containing a sparl:-^ 
large eyes, always cast down ; a pretex't for a soul to remain on earth. 

Madame Magloire was a little, white, fat, jolly, bustling old 
woman, always out of breath, caused first hv her activitv, and tlicn 
by the asthma. 

M. IMyriel, upon his arrival, was installed in his episcopal palace 
with the honours ordained b}- the imperial decrees, which class liie 
bishop next in rank to the field-marshal. The mayor and the presi- 
dent made him the first visit, and he, on his part, paid like honour 
to the general and the prefect. 

The installation being completed, the town was cjirious to see its 
bishop at work. 


II 

M. MYRIEL BECOMES MO.VSEIG.VEUR BIEN'V'E.N'U 

The bishop’s palace at D was contiguous to the hospital: the 

palace was a spacious and beautiful edifice, built of stone near the 
beginning of the last century by Monseigneur Henri Pujet, a doc- 
tor of thcolog)’’ of the Facult)' of Paris, abbe of Simorc, who was 

bishop of D in 1712, The palace was in truth a lordly dwelling: 

there was an air of grandeur about everything, the apartments of llie 
bishop, the saloons, the chambers, the court of honour, which was 
very large, with arched walks after the antique Florentine style ; and 
a garden planted with magnificent trees. 

In the dining hall was a long, superb gallery', which was level with 
the ground, opening upon the garden; Monseigneur Henri Pujet 
had given a grand banquet on the 29th of July, 1714, to Monseigneur 
Charles Brulart dc Gcnlis, archbishop. Prince d'Embrun, Antoine 
de Mesgrigny, capuchin, bishop of Grasse, Philippe dc Vendorne, 
grand-prior de France, the Abbe dc Saint Honore dc Lerins, Fran- 
cois dc Berton dc Grillon, lord bi.shop of Vcncc, Cesar dc Sabran <Ic 
Forcalquicr, lord bishop of Glandcvc, and Jean .Soanen, priest of the 
oratory, preacher in ordinary to the king, lord bishop of Scnc^ ; the 
portraits of these seven reverend personages decorated the hall, and 
this memorable date, July 29th, 1714, appeared in letters of gold on 
a white marble tablet. 

The hospital was a low, narrow, one story building with a .small 
garden. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Three da^'S after the bishop’s advent he visited the hnsjn’fal ; when 
the visit was ended, he invited the director to oblige him by corning 
to the palace. 

“Monsieur," he said to the director of the hospital, “lunv many 
patients have you r" 
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seems so and are not easily 

^ ^nd then, when tL . ' ventilated.” 

the convalescents.” the garden is ve 

«0fpM^3swhatIwasthmkin-” ^ small for 

^'’e had had typhus - , 

not know wha? to do.^ one hundred paStT" 

occurred to me ” ’ did 

-?^|ned.-’ do. monseigneur?” said the director ” 

floS“ “"'''■•^alion took p,.oo i„ ,1,, ’■ "■= "“I be 

Tbe bishop was silent f Sallery on the ground 
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Congregation of the Saint-Esprif, one hundred and ftfcv livrc,>. 

Seminary of foreign missions in Paris, two hundref! Hvros. 

Religious establishments in the Holy Land, one iumdrod livrcs. 

Maternal charitable societies, three hundred livrcs. 

I'or that of Arles, fifty livrcs. 

For the amelioration of priMUK, four hundred hvrev. 

For the relief and deliverance of prisoner-, five hundred livres. 

For the liberation of fathers of families impri-oned forde!»t.one 
thousand livres. 

Additions to the .salaries of poor schoolmasters of the diocese, two 
thousand livrcs. 

Public storehouse of Hautes-Aljie-, one hundred livre-. 

Association of the ladies of I) of M,ino-;ue and Si-teron for 

the gratuitous instruction of poor girls, iifieeii hundred livrcs. 

For the jioor. six thousand livre-. 

My personal exjiciises, one ilioti-and livre-. 

Total, fifteen thousand livres." 

M. Myriel made no alteration in thi- pl.m during the time he lield 
the see of 1)— ■ — ; he called it. a- will Ik- -een. thr r, /a re u of hix 
household c.vfenses. 

Mademoiselle Ihijitistine accepted, th.is arrangement w’l emire 
submission; M. Myriel was to her at 'nue lur lir tlar an! her 
hi.shop, her companion by ties of blooil and her -ujierii t !i\ eci 
tical authority, .^hc loved and veneraod him imatfectedK ; w!a ri he 
spoke, she li.stened; wlten he acti d. -lie gase him her co-operatr n. 
Mad.amc Magloire, however, their ,-ervani, grunib!e<i a little. 'I he 
bishop, as will be seen, bad r< -erved hut a thnij-aiitl fratie-; ili'-, 
added to the income of Madeiiioi-elle r.aiiti'tine. ga\ e them a \ early 
independence of fifteen hundred franc.-, upmi which the three old 
people suhsi.stcd. 

Thanks, however, to the rigid economy of Madame Magloire, and 
the c.xceilent management of Mademoi-t!!e Papii-line, whenever a 

curate came to D , the bishop found means to extend to him hi.s 

hospitality. 

About three months after the installation, the bishop said one day. 
“With ail this I am ver}- much cramped.” “I think so too,” said 
Madame Magloire : “Monscigneur ha.s not even asked for the sum 
due him hv the department for his carriage expenses in town, and 
in his circuits in the dioce.se. It was formerly the custom with .ill 
bishops." 

“Yc.s !*’ .^aid the bishop ; “you arc right, Madame Magloire.” 

lie made his applic-ation. 

Some lime afterwards the conseil-gcnern! trmk his cl.iim into ron- 
siderniion and voted him an annual .stipend of three ihousand frrmc.'.: 
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under tliis head : “Allowance to the bishop for carriage expenses, 

and travelling expenses for pastoral visits/’ 

The bourgeoisie of the town were much excited on the subject, 
and in regard to it a senator of the empire, formerly a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, an advocate of the Eighteenth Brumaire, 

now provided with a rich senatorial seat near D- , wrote to M. 

Bigot de Preameneu, I^Iinister of Public Worship, a fault-finding, 
confidential epistle, from which we make the following extract : — 
“Carriage expenses ! What can he want of it in a town of less than 
4000 inhabitants ? Expenses of pastoral visits ! And what good do 
they do, in the first place; and then, how is it possible to travel by 
post in this mountain region ? There are no roads ; he can go only 
on horseback. Even the bridge over the Durance at Chateau- Amoux 
is scarcely passable for oxcarts. These priests are always so ; avari- 
cious and miserly.This one played the good apostle at the outset ; now 
he acts like the rest ; he must have a carriage and post-chaise. He 
must have luxury like the old bishops. Bah ! this whole priesthood ! 
Monsieur le Comte, things will never be better till the emperor de- 
livers us from these macaroni priests. Down with tlie popel (Mat- 
ters were getting embroiled with Rome.) As for me, I am for Ctesar 
alone,” etc., etc., etc. 

This application, on the other hand, pleased Madame Magloire ex- 
ceedingly. “Good,” said she to Mademoiselle Baptistine; “Mon- 
seigneur began with others, but he has found at last that he must end 
by taking care of himself. He has arranged all his charities, and so 
now here are three thousand francs for us.” 

The same evening the bishop wrote and gave to his sister a note 
couched in these terms : 

Carriage and Travelling Expenses 

“For beef broth for the hospital, fifteen hundred livres. 

_ For the Aix Maternal Charitj’ Association, two hundred and fifty 
livres. 

For the Draguignan Jlatemal Charity Association, two hundred 
and lift)’ livres. 

For Foundlings, five hundred livres. 

For Orphans, five hundred livres. 

Total, three thousand livres.” 

Such was tlie budget of ]\f. M 3 'riel. 

_ In regard to the official perquisites, marriage licenses, dispensa- 
tions, private baptisms, and preaching, consecrations of churches or 
chapels, marriages, etc., the bishop gathered them from the wealthy 
with as much exactness as he dispensed them to the poor. 

In A short time donations of money began to come in ; those who 
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12 lesmis^;rables 

cathedral. There were six of them to share it. The bishop chanced to 
see him one day, as he was performing this act of charit}% and said to 
his sister, with a smile, “See Monsieur Geborand, buying a penny- 
worth of paradise.” 

When soliciting aid for any charity, he was not silenced by a re- 
fusal ; he was at no loss for words that would set die hearers think- 
ing. One day, he was receiving alms for the poor in a parlour in the 
city, where the Marquis of Champtercier, who was old, rich, and 
miserly, was present. The marquis managed to be, at the same time, 
an ultra-royalist and an ultra- Voltairian, a species of which he was 
not the only representative. The bishop coming to him in turn, 
touched his arm and said, “Monsieur le Marquis, you must give me 
something.” The marquis turned and answered drily, “Monseig- 
neur, I have my own poor.” “Give them to me,” said the bishop. 

One da}' he preached this sermon in the cathedral : — 

“My very dear brethren, my good friends, there are in France 
thirteen hundred and twenty thousand peasants’ cottages that have 
but three openings ; eighteen hundred and seventeen thousand that 
have two, the door and one window ; and finally, three hundred and 
forty-si,x thousand cabins, with only one opening — the door. And 
this is in consequence of what is called the excise upon doors and 
windows. In these poor families, among the aged women and the 
little children, dwelling in these huts, how abundant is fever and 
disease ? Alas ! God gives light to men ; the law sells it. I do not 
blame the law, but I bless God. In Isere, in Var, and in the Upper 
and tlie Lower Alps, the peasants have not even wheelbarrows, they 
carry the manure on their backs ; they have no candles, but burn 
pine knots, and bits of rope soaked in pitch. And the same is the 
case all through the upper part of Dauphine. They make bread 
opce in six months, and bake it with the refuse of the fields. In the 
winter it becomes so hard that they cut it up with an axe, and soak 
it for twenty-four hours, before they can eat it. Aly brethren, be 
compassionate ; behold how much suffering there is around you.” 

Born a Provengal, he had easily made himself familiar with all 
the patois of the south. He would say, ”Eh, be! moussu, shs sage?” 
as in Lower Languedoc; "Ojiic aitaras passa?” as in the Lower 
Alps ; '’Pucric m: boucn monion- cmhc nn boucn froumagc grasc,” as 
in Upper Dauphine. This pleased the people greatly, and contributed 
not a little to giving him ready access to their hearts. He was the 
same in a cottju^c and on the mountains as in his own house. He could 
say the grandest things in the most common language ; and as he 
spoke all dialects, his words entered the souls of all. 

iMorcover, his manners with the rich were the same as with the 
poor. 

He condemned nothing hastily, or without taking account of cir- 
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cunistances. He would say, “Let us see the way in which the fault 
came to pass.” 

Being, as he smilingly described himself, an cx-shincr. he Ij.ad 
none of the inaccessibility of a rigorist, and bohlly profc'scd, even 
under the frowning eyes of the fcniciousiy virtin.us, a fioclrinc 
which may be stated nearly as follows : — 

“Man has a body which is at once his burden and his lemjnalion. 
He drags it along, and yields to it. 

“He ought to watch over it, to keep it in bountis; to repress it. 
and only to obey it at the last extremity. It may be wrong to obey 
even then, but if so, the fault is venial, li is a fall, but a fall upon the 
knees, which may end in prayer. 

“To be a saint is the exception ; to be upright is the rule. Lrr. 
falter, sin, but be upright. 

“To commit the least possible sin is the law for man To live with- 
out sin is the dream of an angel. Everything lerrestri.d !•< Milijeei to 
sin. Sin is a gravitation." 

When he heard many exclaiming, and expressing great indigma- 
tion against anything. “Oh! oh!" be would s.iy. sniiimg, "h w.aild 
.seem that this is a great crime, of which iliey are all guilty. How 
frightened hypocri.sy hasteits to defetui itselt, and to get under 
cover.” 

He was indulgent towards women. an<l tow.ards th<' poor. ui>on 
w’hom the weight of society falls most heavily; and s.^id; “'1 he 
faults of women, children, and servants, of the feeble, the indigent 
and the ignorant, are the fauh.s of their husbands, fatlurs. and 
masters, of the strong, the rich, and the wise." .\t other times, he 
said, “Teach the ignorant as much as you c.an ; society is culpable 
in not providing instruction for all. anil it must answer for the 
night which it jjroduces. It the soul is left in darkness, sins will 
be committed. 1'hc guilty one is not he who commits the sin, but he 
who causes the darkness.” 

As we sec, he had a strange aiul peculiar w.ay of judging things. 
I suspect that he acciuired it from the tiosiiel. 

In company one day he heard an account of a criminal case tliat 
was about to be tried. .A miserable man, through love for a woman 
and for tlie child she had borne him, had been making false coin, 
his means being exhausted. At Ih.at time counterfeiting was still 
punished with death. The woman w.as arrested f<w passing the first 
piece that he had made. She was held a prisoner, but there was no 
proof against her lover. She alone conid testify against him, and 
convict him by her confe.ssion. She denied his guilt. They itisisted, 
but she w.as ob.stin.atc in her denial. In thi.s .«tate of the case, the 
procurcur tin roi devised a shrewd ])lan. He rcjirescnted to h.er that 
her lover was unf.aithful, and by means of fragments id letter'; .'kd- 
fullyput together, succeeded in persundittg the unfortunate v,v>n:-an 
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that she had a rival, and that this man had deceived her. At once 
exasperated by jealousy, she denounced her lover, confessed all, 
and proved his guilt. He was to be tried in a few da}^s, at Aix, Bum 
his accomplice, and his conviction was, certain. The story was told, 
and everybody was in ecstasy at the adroitness of the ofncer. In bring- 
ing jealousy into play, he had brought truth to light by means- of 
anger, and justice had sprung from revenge. The bishop listened 
to all this in silence. When it was finished he asked : 

“Where are this man and woman to be tried ?” 

“At the Assizes.” _ . „ ■ 

“And where is the prqcnrew du vox to be tried?”- • 

A tragic event occurred at D . A man had been condemned to . 

death for murder. The unfortunate prisoner was a'poorly educated, 
but not entirely ignorant man, who had been a juggler at fairs, and 
a public letter-writer. The people were greatly interested in the 
trial. The evening before the day fixed for the execution of the con- 
demned, the almoner of the prison fell ill. A priest was needed to 
attend the prisoner in his last moments. The cure was sent for, but 
he refused to go, saying, “That does not concern me. I have nothing 
to do with such drudgery, or-wuth that mountebank ; besides,- 1 am 
sick myself ; and moreover it is not my place.” When this reply 
was reported to the bishop, he said, “The cure is right. It is not his 
place, it is mine.” 

He went, on the instant, to the prison, went down into the 
dungeon of the “mountebank,” called him by his name, took him by 
the hand, and talked with him. He passed the whole day with him, 
forgetful of food and sleep, praying to God for the soul of the con- 
demned, and exhorting the condemned to join with him. He-spoke 
to him the best truths, which are the simplest. He was father, 
brother, friend ; bishop for blessing only. He taught him everything 
by encouraging and consoling him. This man would have died in 
despair. Death, for him, was like an abyss. Standing shivering upon 
the dreadful brink, he recoiled with horror. He was not ignorant 
enough to be indifferent. The terrible shock of his condemnation 
had in some sort broken here and there that wall which separates 
us from the mysteiy of things beyond, and which we call life. 
Through these fatal breaches, he was constantly looking beyond 
this world, and he could see nothing but darkness; the bishop 
showed him the light. 

On the morrow when they came for the poor man, the bishop was 
with him. He followed him, and showed himself to the eyes of the 
crowd in his violet camail, with his bishop’s cross about his neck, 
side by side with the miserable being, who was bound with cords. ’ ' 

He mounted the cart with him, he ascended the scaffold with him. , 
The sufferer, so gloomy and so horror-stricken in the evening, was 
now radiant with hope. He felt that his soul was reconciled, and he- 
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trusted in God, The hi.shop enibrncosl hiuj, erjd .-jt she v/h. rs 

the axe was about to fall, he said to him. "wh '.-n mru! kiil-,. Ikiu I 
restorcth toJife; v/ljoin his hrethern [>;:? av.viv. hr lirsh ;h :'he hV.fhvr 
Pray, believe, enter into life! 'i'he Fathrr i< trrrr." be <(e- 
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been ofliciatittg poniilirally.” 

As the most sublime tliinys are ■■:>( n, !■ a-' , nr '<■■ > r. !f i, tir rr 
were those in the rily u-ho va,.J. m r.-'!;.ni- ; -ir..: i;; n - '• r.'., 

cojlduct, that it was afleciati ei. bnt '>:< h : !< .,. 
upper classes. The ['rojile. u-Im <I,, ! .. k i..r mv. '-ir, r: • w s 

in holy works, admired and were -.no : . ' 

As to the bishop, the “-iebt of \hr r :-’' : •' .1 • k ; . !;:m, 
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lo'^ues. One evening his sister overheard and preserved the follow- 
ing: “I did not believe that it could be so monstrous. It is wrong to 
be so absorbed in the divine law as not to perceive the human law. 
Death belongs to God alone. By what right do men touch that un- 
knovni thing?” 

With the lapse of time these impressions faded away, and were 
probably effaced. Nevertheless it was remarked that the bishop ever 
after avoided passing by the place of ^ecution. 

M. !Myriel could be called at all hours to the bedside of the sick 
and the dying. He well knew that there was his highest duty and his 
greatest work. Widowed or orphan families had no need to send for 
him; he came of himself. He would sit silrat for long hours b)'^ the 
side of a man who had lost the wife whom'he loved, or of a mother 
who had lost her child. As he knew the time for silence, he knew 
also the time for speech. Oh, admirable consoler ! he did not seek 
to drown grief in oblivion, but to exalt and to dignify it by hope. 
He would say, “Be careful of the way in which 3’ou think of the 
dead. Think not of what might have been. Look steadfastly and 3mu 
shall see the living glory of your well-beloved dead in the depths 
of heaven.” He believed that 'faith is healthful. He sought to counsel 
and to calm the despairing man by pointing out to him the man of 
resignation, and to transform the grief which looks down into the 
grave by showing it the grief which looks up to the stars. 

V 

HOW MONSEIGKEUR BIE>r\T:KU MADE HIS CASSOCK LAST SO LONG 

The private life of M. Mjuiel was full of tire same thoughts as his 
public life. To one who could have seen it on the spot, the voluntary 

poverty in which the Bishop of D lived, would have been a 

serious as well as a pleasant sight. 

Like all old men. and like most thinkers, he slept but little, but 
that little was sound. In the morning he devoted an hour to medita- 
tion, and then said mass, either at the cathedral, or in his own house. 
After mass he took his breakfast of rj-e bread and milk, and then 
went to work. * 

A bishop is a vety busy man ; he must receive the report of the 
clerk of the diocese, ordinarily a prebendarj", everj’- da}- ; and nearly 
every day his grand vicars. He has congregations to superintend, 
licenses to grant, all ecclesiastical bookselling to examine, parish 
and diocesan ratechisms, prayer-books, etc., charges to write, preach- 
ings to authorise, cures and mayors to make peace behveen, a clerical 
correspondence, an administrative correspondence,, on the one hand 
the government, on the other tire Holy See, a tlrousand matters of 
business. 
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What time these various a fiairs and his dcvn'u'nn': niid I-.i- !.r<vi:.:v 
left him, he gave first to the needy, the siek, and t!;e afilutt d ; v.-|: ii 
time the afih'ctcd, tiie sick, and the” needy left him. he f^ave t<- i.'d.- 
Sometimes he used a .spade in his garden, and snmrimK'-. ii.- read and 
wrote. He had hut one name for tliese iw.. kind' .a' ialour ; he ealird 
them gardening, “'i'he sjiirit is a ganlen." .'.-iid he, 

towards noon, when the weather w.as gi".d. iu- w—.iid g.< . nt and 
walk in the fiekis. or in the city, t>fien M'sung tiu* r •, and 
cabins. He v/onld be seen jtlddding along, wtapt m Ind i; In' 

eyes bent down, resting upon hi' long (.me, we.nmg hi-. -hi 
doublet, wadded so as to he very warm, m- !<•! 'loi k nn' .0; ! iir.iw 
.sliocs, and his fiat hat, from the three oTiiers oi wl-.n h Ii iiil; '.h.e 
three golden grains of spikenard. 

His coming maile a fete. ( hw woii'd ha\e s.iid din di'prnved 
vrarnitli and li.ght as he pa"e<! .tk.ng. < >;.! p/ . jde an ! t !,;'dn n \%-.uld 
come to their doors for ilie hi'h 'p .-(x ti . \ u, ; ; r t'.e '-m. He 
blessed, and was i)le''ed in return. \\h..(V(r u.t' ;n. um d ' ; ai'.\- 
thing was .shown the way to his hoUM-. 

Xow and llien lie woiik! 'top and la’k to du h \ ' >' d gui' 
— and give a smile to their niotlu i'. Wh> •. ! <■ !, ,d v ln^ m-u-, 
were to the poor ; when he li.id 11 ' ue. he \ I'.'. ! ; '■ ■ X 

As he made his c'a"oek ki't ;i \ei\ long nn.r. n; 0; d-r tint it 
might not he perceived, he never went out into tlic ( •:\ wnhoiu 
his violet doiihlet. In 'iimnier tht' w.i' iaih< r trk- me. 

On lii.s return he dined. l!i' dinner \\a- 'd.e In- hti ii.t.>'t. 

.At half-pa'l eight in tlie evening li< t.-. k r u.th !ii' 'i-tcr, 

Madame Magioire .'landing Ixluti.! them an i w.utn.g on 'la- t.dde. 
Nothing could he more frugal th.in tlu' nu .d I Imu . \ i-r, t':. !.i - hr .p 
had one of his cure' to 'uppi r. .M.i.l.mic M.igl' it- imptovi ! the 
occasion to serve lier ma'ter \v ith '< na e\« 1 d( i.t fr in iht lakes, 
or some tine game iroiu t!;e m iin: iiu l .vetv iuk- v..i' .1 pn !e\t 
for a line meal ; the hi'liop di<i not :ut> i ft re. W r!; ila '<■ < m < pti -U', 
there was rarelv seen upon his taMe lU're ih.iu h did v i gi t.jh'r-., 
or iiread warmed with oil. .And '■> n came to lie .1 '.n. ui;.' in. ihe • ey. 


“W’hen tlie bishop does not entertain a v'tire. In- « uteri. tui' .a i raj>* 

Jiist.” 

After siip[)t'r he wmiid cli.at for liaif an hour witii .Madetnoj .i-ilc 
llapiistine and Madame .Magioire, and then go to ht' own room and 
write, .sometimes upon loose sheet,', sometime' on the margin of oun 
of Iiis folios. He was a well-read and even a Ii anied nmn. He hr.' 
left five or six verv curious manuscript' behind him: artMug them 


is a di'sertaiion upon this pri'.'.agi’ in (h’nc'is ; /t; t'nr 
sf irit t'f God sr'Krd rtfru! !l:<- of (hr u'.Hcrx, He contra 
willi three other vcr.'iu!'.' ; tlsc .Arabic, which ha' : !fu- to'.r.Ji 



No.'o; Flavins Jc-o.-phus, wlio s.ay.': o te 
tdi tiu' i iinh; and finally the (..'hriMean pt; 


'it:d iVr 'f.'.' o!i /;i;f 
raphru'e ed 


'.'1 uc -/I 
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fore the beds straw matting was spread. In all respects the house was 
kept by the two women exquisitely neat from top to bottom. This 
was the only luxury that the bishop would permit. He would say, 
“That takes nothing from the poor." 

We must confess that he still retained of what he had formerly, 
six silver dishes and a silver soup ladle, which Madame Magloire 
contemplated every day with new jo}'^ as they shone on the coarse, 
white, linen table-cloth. And as we are drawing the portrait of the 

, Bishop of D just as he was, we must add that he had said, more 

than once, “It would be difficult for me to give up eating from sil- 
ver.” 

With this silver ware should be counted two large, massive silver 
candlesticks which he inherited from a great-aunt. These candle- 
sticks held two wax-candles, and their place was upon the bishop’s 
mantel. When he had any one to dinner, Madame Magloire lighted 
the two candles and placed the two candlesticks upon the table. 

There was in the bishop’s chamber, at the head of his bed, a small 
■ cupboard in which Madame Magloire placed the six silver dishes 
and the great ladle every evening. But the key was never taken out of 
it. 

The garden, which was somewhat marred by the unsightly struc- 
tures of which we have spoken, was laid out with four walks, cross- 
ing at the drain-well in the centre. There was another walk round the 
garden, along the white wall which enclosed it. These walks left four 
square plats which were bordered with box. In three of them Ma- 
dame Magloire cultivated vegetables ; in the fourth the bishop had 
planted flowers, and here and there were a few fruit trees. Madame 
Magloire once said tohim with a kind of gentle reproach : “Monseig- 
neur, you are always anxious to make everything useful, but yet 
here is a plat that is of no use. It would be much better to have salads 
there than bouquets.” “Madame Magloire,” replied the bishop, “you 
are mistaken. The beautiful is as useful as the useful.” He added 
after a moment’s silence, “perhaps more so.” 

This plat, consisting of three or four beds, occupied the bishop 
nearly as much as his books. He usually passed an hour or two there, 
trimming, weeding, and making holes here and there in tlie ground, 
and planting seeds. He was as much averse to insects as a gardener 
•vould have wished. He made no pretentions to botany, and knew 
nothing of groups or classification ; he did not care in the least to 
decide between Tournefort and the natural method ; he took no part, 

I either for the utricles against the cotyledons, or for Jussieu against 
Linnseus. He did not study plants, he loved flowers. He had nnich 
' respect for the learned, but still more for the ignorant ; and, while he 
i fulfilled his duty in both these respects, he watered his beds ever)' 

I summer evening with a tin watering-pot painted green. _ 

Not a door in the house had a lock. The door of the dining-room 
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• his bandits, the remnant of the troop of Gaspard Bes, in the county 
of Nice, then made his way to Piedmont, and suddenly reappeared 
in France in the neighbourhood of Barcelonnette. He was first seen 
at Jauziers, then at Tuiles. He concealed himself in the caverns of 
the Joug de I'Aigle, from which he made descents upon the hamlets 
and villages by the ravines .of Ubaye and Ubayette. 

He even pushed as far as Embrun, and one night broke into the 
cathedral and stripped the sacristy. His robberies desolated the 
country. The gendarmes were put upon his trail, but in vain. He 
always escaped; sometimes by forcible resistance. He was a bold 
wretch. In the midst of all this terror, the bishop arrived. He was 
making his visit to Chastelar. The mayor came to see him and urged 
him to turn back. Cravatte held the mountains as far as Arche and 
beyond ; it would be dangerous even with an escort. It would expose 
three or four poor gendarmes to useless danger. 

“And so,” said the bishop, “I intend to go without an escort.” 

■ “Do not think of such a thing,” exclaimed the mayor. 

“I think so much of it, that I absolutely refuse the gendarmes, 
and I am going to start in an hour.” 

"To start.?” 

' “To start.” 

“Alone?” 

. “Alone.” 

“Monseigneur, you will not do it.” 

“There is on the mountain,” replied the bishop, “a humble little 
commune, that I have not seen for three years ; and they are good 
friends of mine, kind and honest peasants. They own one goat out 
•of thirty that they pasture. They make pretty woolen thread of var- 
ious colours, and they play their mountain airs upon small six-holed 
flutes. They need some one occasionally to tell them of the goodness 
of God. What would they say of a bishop who was afraid? What 
would they say if I should not go there?” 

■ “But, monseigneur, the brigands ?” 

“True,” said the bishop, “I am thinking of that. You are right. 

I may meet them. They too must need some one to tell them of the 
goodness of God.” 

' “Monseigneur, but it is a band ! a pack of wolves !” 

“Monsieur Mayor, perhaps Jesus has made me the keeper of that 
very flock. Who knows the ways of providence ?” 

“Mori.seigr.enr, they will rob you.” 


. “They will kill you.” 

“A simple old priest who passes along muttering his praj'cr ? No, 
no ; what good would it do them ?” 

“Oh, my good sir, suppose you should meet them !” 

*T should ask them for alms for my poor.” 
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“Monseigneur, do not go. In the name of heaven ! you are expos- 

■■So, 'isienr Mayor,” said the bishop, "tot is just it, I am not in 
,tlie world to care for my life, but for souls. _ 

He would not be dissuaded. He set out acrampamed only by a 
child, who offered to go as his guide. His obstinacy was the talk ot 

the country, and all dreaded the result. -a/r i • ttp 

He would not take along his sister, or Madame Magloire. He 
crossed the mountain on a mule, met no one,' and arrived safe and 
sound among his "good friends” the shepherds. He remained there a 
fortnight, preaching, administering the holy rites, teaching and 
horting. When he was about to leave, he resolved to chant a Te 
Deum with pontifical ceremonies. He talked with the cure about it. 
But what could be done? there was no episcopal furniture. They 
could only place at his disposal a paltry village sacristy with a few 
old robes of worn-out damask, trimmed with imitation-galloon. 

“No matter,” said the bishop. “Monsieur le cure, at the sermon 
announce our Te Deum. That will take care of itself.” 

All the neighbouring churches were ransacked, but the assembled 
magnificence of these humble parishes could not have suitably clothed 
a single cathedral singer. 

While they were in this embarrassment, a large chest ^yas brought 
to the parsonage, and left for the bishop by two unknown horsemen, 
who immediately rode away. The chest was opened ; it contained a 
cope of cloth of gold, a mitre ornamented with diamonds, an arch- 
bishop’s cross, a magnificent crosier, all the pontifical raiment 
stolen a month before from the treasures of Our Lady of Embrun. 
In the chest was a paper on which were written these words ; “Cra- 
vattc to Mouscigncur Bicnvcmi” 

“I said that it would take care of itself,” said the bishop. Then 
he added with a smile : "To him who is contented with a cure’s sur- 
plice, God sends an archbishop’s cope.” 

"Monseigneur,” murmured the cure, with a shake of the head 
and a smile, “God— or the devil.” 

■ The bishop looked steadily upon the cure, and replied with au- 
thority : “God !” 

When he returned to Chastelar, all along the road the pebple 
came with curiosity to see him. At the parsonage in Qrastelar he 
tound .Madamoiselle Baptistinc and Madame Magloire waiting for 
him, and he said to his sister, “Well, was I not right ? the poor priest 
went among those poor mountaineers with empty hands ; he comes 
, back with hands filled. I went forth placing my trust in God alone ; 
I bring back the treasures of a cathedral.” 

In the evening before going to bed he said further: "Have nO 
or murderers. Such dangers are without, and are 
but pett} . M e should fear ourselves. Prejudices are the real robbers ; 
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vices the real murderers. The great dangers are within us. What 
matters it what threatens our heads or our purses ? Let us think onlj’’ 
of what threatens our souls.” 

Then turning to his sister : "My sister, a priest should never take 
any precaution against a neighbour. What his neighbour does, God 
permits. Let us confine ourselves to pra3*er to God when we think 
that danger hangs over us. Let us beseech him, not for ourselves, but 
that our brother may not fall into crime on our account.” 

To sum up, e^-ents were rare in his life. We relate those we know 
of ; but usually he passed his life in always doing the same things at 
the same hours. A month of his year was like an hour of his day. 

As to what became of the "treasures” of the Cathedral of Embrun, 
it would embarrass us to be questioned on that point. There were 
'among them very fine things, and verj'- tempting, and verj- good to 
steal for the benefit of the unfortunate. Stolen they had already been 
by others. Half the work was done ; it only remained to change the 
course of the theft, and to make it turn to the side of the poor. We 
can say nothing more on the subject. Except that, there was found 
among the bishop’s papers a rather obscure note, which is possibly 
connected with tliis affair, that reads as follows; “The question is, 
whether this ought to be returned to the cathedral or to the hospital.” 

viir 

AFTER DINNER PHILOSOPHY 

The senator heretofore referred to was an intelligent man, who 
had made his way in life with a directness of purpose which paid no 
attention to all those stumbling-blocks which constitute obstacles in 
men’s path, known as conscience, sworn faith, justice, and duty; 
he had advanced straight to his object without once swerr'ing in the 
line of his advancement and his interest. He had been formerly a , 
procurcur, mollified bj' success, and was not a bad man at all, doing 
all the little kindnesses that he could to his sons, sons-in-Iaw, and rel- 
atives generally, and even to his friends ; having prudently taken 
the pleasant side of life, and availed himself of all the benefits which 
were thrown in his way. Eveiy thing else appeared to him very stupid. 
He was sprightl)’’, and just enough of a scholar to think himself a 
disciple of Epicurus, while possibly he was only a product of Pigault- 
Lebrun. He laughed readily and with gusto at infinite and eternal 
things, and at the "crotchets of the good bishop.” He laughed at 
them sometimes, with a patronising air, before iSl. MjTiel himself, ^ 
who listened. 

At some semi-official ceremony. Count * (this senator) and 
Jkl. M3Tiel remained to dinner with the prefect. At dessert, the sena- 
tor, a little elevated, though alwa3'S dignified, e-xclaimed : 
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“Pavbku, Monsieur Bishop ; let us talk. It i^difficMt for a senator 
and a bishop to look each other in the eye without winking. We are 
two augurs. I have a confession to make to you ; I have my philoso- 

^^'“And you are right,” answered the bishop. “As one makes his 
philosophy, so he rests. Y ou are on a purple bed, Monsieur Senator. 
The senator, encouraged b)' this, proceeded ; 

“Let us be good fellows.” 

“Good devils, even,” said the bishop. . . 

“I assure you,” resumed the senator, that the Marquis d Argens, 
Pyrrho, Hobbes, and M. Naigeon are not rascals. I have all my 
philosophers in my librar)% gilt-edged.” 

“Like yourself. Monsieur le Comte, ’ interrupted the bishop. 


The senator went on : — 

“I hate Diderot ; he is an idealogist, a demagogue, and a revolu- 
tionist, at heart believing in God, and more bigoted than Voltaire. 
Voltaire mocked at Needham, and he was wrong; for Needham’s 
eels prove that God is useless. A drop of vinegar in a spoonful of 
flour supplied the fiat lux. Suppose the drop greater and the spoon- 
ful larger, and you have the world. Man is the eel. Then what is the 
use of an eternal Father? Monsieur Bishop, the Jehovah hypothesis 
tires me. It is good for nothing except to produce people with 
scraggy bodies and empty heads. Down with this great All, who tor- 
ments me ! Hail, Zero ! who leaves me quiet. Between us, to open my 
heart, and confess to my pastor, as I ought, I will confess that I have 
common sense. My head is not turned with your Jesus, who preaches 
in every corn-field renunciation and self-sacrifice. It is the advice of 


a miser to beggers. Renunciation, for what ? Self-sacrifice, to what ? 
I do not see that one wolf immolates himself for the benefit of an- 


other wolf. Let us dwell, then, with nature. We are at the summit, 
and let us have a higher philosophy. What is the use of being in a 
higher position if we can't see further than another man’s nose? Let 
us live gaily ; for life is all we have. That man has another life, else- 
where, above, below, anywhere — ^I don’t believe a single word of it. 
All! I am recommended to self-sacrifice and renunciation, that I 
should take care what I do ; that I must break my head over ques- 
tions of good and evil, justice and injustice; over the fas and the 
nefas. ^^dly? Because I sliall have to render an account for my acts. 
\Yhcn? After death. What a fine dream ! After I am dead it will take 
fine fingers to pinch me. I should like to see a shade grasp a handful 
of ashes. Let us who are initiated, and have raised the skirt of Isis, 
^ speak the truth ; there is neither good nor evil ; there is only vegeta- 
tion. Let us seek for the real ; let us dig into everjthing. Let us go to 
the bottom. Wa should scent out the truth, dig in the earth for it and 
seize upon it. Then it gives you e-xquisite joy ; then you grow strong, 
and laugh. I am finnly convinced. Monsieur Bishop, that the ini- 
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mortality of man is a will-o’-the-wisp. Oh ! charming- promise. Trust 
it if you will ! Adam’s letter of recommendation 1 W'e iiave souls, and 
are to become angels, with blue wings to our shoulders. Tell me, 
now, isn’t it Tertullian who says that the blessed will go from one 
star to another ? Well, we shall be the grasshoppers of the skies. 
And then we shall see God. Tut tut tut. All these heavens are silly. 
God is a monstrous myth. I shouldn’t say that in the Moniieur, of 
course, but I whisper it among my friends. Inter poetda. To sacri- 
fice earth to paradise is to leave the substance for the shadow. 1 am 
not so stupid as to be the dupe of the Infinite, I am nothing ; I call 
myself Count Nothing, senator. Did I exist before my birth? No. 
Shall I, after my death? No. W'hat am I ? A little dust, aggregated 
by an organism. What have I to do on this earth ! I have the choice to 
suffer or to enjoy. Where will suffering lead me? To nothing. But I 
shall have suffered. W'here will enjoyment lead me ? To nothing. But 
I shall have enjoyed. Wy choice is made. I must eat or be eaten, and I 
choose to eat. It is better to be the tooth than the grass. Such is my 
philosophy. After which, as I tell you, there is the grave-digger — 
the pantheon for us — but all fall into the great gulf — the end; 
fims; total liquidation. This is the vanishing jioint. Death is dead, 
believe me, I laugh at the idea that there is any one there that has 
anything to say to me. It is an invention of nurses: Bugaboo for 
children; Jehovah for men. No, our morrow is night. Beyond the 
tomb are only equal nothings. You have been Sardanapalus, or you 
have been Vincent de Paul — that amounts to the same nothing. That 
is the truth of it. Let us live, then, above all things ; use your per- 
sonality while you have it. In fact, 1 tell you, iMonsicur Bishop, I 
have my philosophy, and I have my philosophers. 1 do not allow my- 
self to be entangled with nonsense. But it is necessary there should 
be something for those who are below us, the bare-foots, knife- 
grinders, and other wretches. Legends and chimeras are given them 
to swallow, about the soul, immortality^, paradise, and the stars. 
They munch that ; they spread it on their dry bread. He who has 
nothing besides, has the good God — that is the least good he can 
have. I make no objection to it, but I keep Monsieur Naigeon for 
myself. The good God is good for the people.” 

The bishop clapped his hands. 

“That is the idea,” he exclaimed. “This materialism is an e.xcel- 
Icnt thing, and truly maiwellous; reject it who will. Ah! when one 
has it, he is a dupe no more ; he does not stupidly allow himself to be 
exiieci like Cato, or stoned like Stephen, or burnt alive like Joan of 
Arc. Those who have succeeded in procuring this admirable ma- 
terialism have the happiness of feeling that they' are irresponsible, 
and of thinking that they can devour every’thing in quietness — ^places, 
sinecures, 'honours, power rightly or Avrongly' acquired, lucrative 
recantations, useful treasons, savoury' capitulations of conscience.. 
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“It must be so with a man Avhose soul is so noble. _ 

“I asked my brother for the information which you 
respecting the Fame family. You know how well he knows about it, 
W much he remembers, for he was always a very good royal- 
ist and this is really a very old Norman family, of the distrmt of 
Caen There are five centuries of a Raoul de Faux, Jean de Faux, 
a^d Thomas de Faux, who were of the gentry one of whom was a 
lord of Rochefort. The last was Guy Etienne Alexandre, who was a- 
cavalry colonel, and held some rank in the light horse of Brittany. 
His daughter Marie Louise married Adrien Charles de Gramont, 
son of Duke Louis de Gramont, a peer of France, colonel of the 
Gardes Franqaises, and lieutenant-general of the army. It is Ayntten 
Faux, Fauq, and Faouq. • ^ 

“Will you not, my dear madame, ask for us the prayers of your 
holy relative, Monsieur le Cardinal? As to your precious Sylvahie, 
she has done Avell not to waste the short time that she is Avith you in 
Avritingto me. She is Avell, you say ; studies according to your Avishes, 
and loves me still. That is all I could desire. Her remembrance, 
through you, reached me, and I Avas glad to receive it. My health is 
tolerably good ; still I groAv thinner every day. - 

“FareAvell : my paper is filled and I must stop. With a thousand 
good wishes, 

“Baptistine, 


“P.S. — ^Your little nephew is charming; do you remember that 
he Avill soon be fiA'e years old ? He sarv a horse pass yesterday on 
Avhtch they had put knee-caps, and he cried out ; ‘What is that he' 
has got on his knees ?' The child is so pretty. His little brother drags 
an old broom about the room for a carriage, and says, hi !” 


As this letter shows, these t\\'o women knew how to conform to 
the bishop’s mode of life, with that Avoman’s tact Avhich understands 
a man better than lie can comprehend himself. Beneath the gentle 

and frank manner of the Bishop of D , Avhich never changed, he 

sometimes performed great, daring, even grand acts, Avithout seem- 
ing to be aAvare of it himself. They trembled, but did not interfere. 
Sometimes Madame Magloirc would venture a remonstrance be- 
forehand : ncA’er at the time, or afterrvards ; no one ever disturbed, 
him by word or token in an action once begun. At certain times, 
Avhen he had no need to say it, Avhen, perhaps, he Avas hardly con- 
scious of it, so complete was his artlessness, they vaguely felt that 
he Avas acting as bishop, and at such periods they Avere only tAvo 
slndows in tlie house. They waited on liim passive!)', and if to obey 
Av.as to disappear, they disappeared. With charming and instinctive 
delicacy they knew that obtrusive attentions Avould annoy him • so 
even when tlicy thought him in danger, they understood, I Avill not 
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say his thought, but his nature rather, to the degree of ceasing to 
watch over him. They entrusted him to God’s keeping. 

Besides, Baptistine said, as we have seen, that his death would 
be hers. Madame Magloire did not say so, but she knew it. 


X 

THE BISHOP IN THE PRESENCE OF AN UNKNOWN LIGHT 

A LITTLE while before the date of the letter quoted in the preced- 
ing pages, the bishop performed an act, which the whole town 
thought far more perilous than his excursion across the mountains 
infested by the bandits. 

In the country near D , there was a man who lived alone. 

This man, to state the startling fact without preface, had been a 
member of the National Convention. His name was G— — . 

The little circle of D spoke of the conventionist with a certain 

sort of horror. A conventionist, think of it ; that was in the time 
when folks thee-and-thoued one another, and said “citizen.” This 
man came very near being a monster ; he had not exactly voted for 
the execution of the king, but almost; he was half a regicide, and 
had been a terrible creature altogether. How was it, then, on the 
return of the legitimate princes, that they had not arraigned this man 
before the provost court? He would not have been beheaded, per- 
haps, but even if clemency were necessary he might have been ban- 
ished for life; in fact, an example, etc. etc. Besides, he was an 
atheist, as all those people are. Babblings of geese against a vulture ! 

But was this G — — a vulture? Yes, if one should judge him by 
the savageness of his solitude. As he had not voted for the king’s 
execution, he was not included in the sentence of exile, and could 
remain in France, 

He lived about an hour’s walk from the town, far from any ham- 
let or road, in a secluded ravine of a very wild valley. It was said he 
had a sort of resting-place there, a hole, a den. He had no neighbours 
or even passers-by. Since -he had lived there the path which led to 
the place had become overgrown, and people spoke of it as of the 
house of a hangman. 

From time to time, however, the bishop reflectingly gazed upon 
the horizon at the spot where a clump of trees indicated the ravine 
of the aged conventionist, and he would say: “There, lives a soul 
which is alone.” And in the depths of his thought he would add "I 
owe him a visit.” 

But this idea, we must confess, though it appeared natural at first, 
yet, after a few moments’ reflection, seemed strange, impracticable, 
and almost repulsive. For at heart he shared the general impression, 
and the conventionist inspired him, he knew not how, with that 
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sentiment which is the fringe of hatred, and which the word “aver- 

th^Smpherd should not recoil from the diseased sheep. 

Ah! hut what a sheep 1 .-in i 

The good bishop was perplexed: sometimes he walked in that 

direction, hut he returned. 

At last, one day the news was circulated in the town that the young 

herdsboy who served the conventionist G in his retreat, had 

come for a doctor ; that the old wretch was dying, that he was mo- 
tionless and could not live through the night. “Thank God I” added 


”^^Th'c bishop took his cane, put on his overcoat, because his cassock 
was badly worn, as we have said, and besides the night wind was evi- 
dently rising, and set out. 

The sun was setting ; it had nearly touched the horizon when the 
bishop reached the accursed spot. He felt a certain quickening of 
tire pulse as he drew near the den. He jumped over a ditch, cleared 
a hedge, made his way through a brush fence, found himself in a 
dilapidated garden, and after a bold advance across the open ground, 
suddenly, behind some high brushwood, he discovered the retreat. 

It was a lowj poverty-stricken hut, small and clean, with a little 
vine nailed up in front. 

Before the door in an old chair on rollers, there sat a man with 
white hair, looking with smiling gaze upon the setting sun. 

The young herdsboy stood near him, handing him a bowl of milk. 
While the bishop was looking, the old man raised his voice. 
“Thank you,” he said, “I shall need' nothing more;” and his 
mile changed from the sun to rest upon the boy. 

The bishop stepped forward. At the sound of his footsteps the 
lid man turned his head, and his face expressed as much surprise 
IS one can feel after a long life. 

“This is the first time since I have lived here,” said he, “that I 
lavc had a visitor. Who are you, monsieur ?” 

“My name is Bicnvenu-Myriel,” the bishop replied. 
“Rienvenu-Myricl? I have heard that name before. Are you he 
whom the people call Monscigneur Bienvenu ?” 

"I am.” 


The old man continued half-smiling. "Then you are my bishop?” 
“Possiblv.” 


“Come in, monsieur,” 

The conventionist extended his hand to the bishop, but he did not 
take It. He only said : 

"I am glad to find that I have been misinfonned. You do not ap- 
jicar to me ven,' ill.” - 

“Monsieur,”’ replied the old man, “I shall soon be better.” 

He paused and said : 
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“I shall be dead in three hours.” 

Then he continued : 

“I am something of a physician ; I know the steps by which death 
approaches ; yesterday my feet only were cold; to-day the cold has 
crept to my knees, now it has reached the waist ; when it touches the 
heart, all will be over. The sunset is lovely, is it not? I had myself 
wheeled out to get a final look at nature. You can speak to me ; that 
will not tire me. You do well to come to see a man who is dying. It is 
good that these moments should haA^e witnesses. Every one has his 
fancy ; I should like to live until the dawn, but I know I have scarcely 
life for three hours. It will be night, but what matters it: to finish 
is a very simple thing. One does not need morning for that. Be it 
so : I shall die in the starlight.” 

The old man turned towards the herdsboy : 

“Little one, go to bed : thou didst watch the other night : thou art 
weary.” 

The child went into the hut. 

The old man followed him with his eyes, and added, as if speaking 
to himself : “While he is sleeping, I shall die : the two slumbers keep 
fit company.” 

The bishop was not as much affected as he might have been : it was 
not his' idea of godly death ; we must tell all for the little incon- 
sistencies of great souls should be mentioned ; he who had laughed 
so heartily at “His Highness,” was still slightly shocked at not be- 
ing called monseigneur, and was almost tempted to answer “citizen.” 
He felt a desire to use the brusque familiarity common enough with 
doctors and priests, but which was not customary with him. 

■ This conventionist after all, this representative of the people, had 
been a power on the earth ; and perhaps for the first time in his life 
the bishop felt himself in a humour to be severe. The conventionist, 
however, treated him with a modest consideration and cordiality, in 
which perhaps might have been discerned that humility which is be- 
fitting to one so nearly dust unto dust. 

The bishop, on his part, although he generally kept himself free 
from curiosity, Avhich to his idea was almost offensive, could not 
avoid examining the conventionist with an attention for which, 
as it had not its source in sympathy, his conscience Avould have 
condemned him as to any other man ; but a conventionist he looked 
upon as an outlaw, even to the law of charity. 

G-^ — , with his self-possessed manner, erect figure, and vibrat- 
ing voice, was one of those noble octogenarians who are tiie marvel 
of the physiologist. The revolution produced many of these men 
equal to the epoch : one felt that here was a tested man. Though so 
near death, he preserv'ed all the appearance of health. His bright 
glances, his firm accent, and the muscular movements of his should- 
ers seemed almost sufficient to disconcert death. Azrael, the M.a- 
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1 nurf'l nf the scDulchrc, wtiuld luivc turned back, lliinking 

IXnlriSSin G~ appeared to be dying because be 

wished to die. There was {rccdoni in his agnny_; his legs only wu c 
mralvsed; his feet were cold and dead, but his head lived in full 
nower of life and light. At this solemn moment G— seemed 
like the king in the oriental talc, flesh above and marble below. J lie 
bishop sealed himself upon a stone near by. The beginning of their 

conversation was r.v fllirii/'/o; _ , . , 

“I cnngr.aUdate you, he said, in a tone of reprimand. At least 
von did not vote for the execution of the king." 

'i’he conventionist did not seem to notice the hitter emphasis 
placed upon the words “at least.” 'bhe smiles vanished f rom his face, 

and he replied ; , 

“V)o not congratulate me too much, monsieur; I did vole tor the 
destruction of the tyrant." 

And the tone of austerity confronted the tone of severity. 
"What do yon mean ?" ask'od the hishop. 

"1 mean that man has a tyrant. Ignorance. I voted for the aboli- 
tion: of that tyrant. That tyrant h.as hegotlen royally, which is au- 
thorilv springing from the False, while setenee is authority spring- 

* . - tJl *1... M'.... . M-.-. A \A I- . 1 1.-- . * M 


iiig from the 'rrue. Itlan should he governed by science.” 

"And consdence," added the hishop. 

"'rhe same thing : conseience is innate knowledge that we have." 
Monsieur Bieiiveuu listened with some amazement to this lan- 
guage, novel as it was to him. 

Tile conventionist went on; 


"As to holds XVh; 1 .said no. I do not believe that I have the 
right to kill a man, hut I feel it a duly to cxlermiiiate evil. I. voted 
for the downfall of the tyrant ; that is to say, for the abolition of 
))idstitiuion for woman, of sl.avery for man, of night for the eliild. 
In voting for ihc n^pnhtic 1 voted for that : 1 voted for fratcridty, 
for harmony, tor light. 1 assi.sted in casting down prejudices and 
errors ; their downfall brings light 1 We caused the old world to fall ; 
the old world, a vase of misery, reversed, becomes an urn of joy 
to the Iniinan race." 


"joy alloyed,” said the hishop. 

"You might say joy troubled, and, .at present, after this fal.al re- 
turn of the blast which we call 18M, joy disappeared. Alas ! tiic work 
was imperfeet 1 admit ; wc deinolislied the ancient order of thin>''s 
physieally. hut not entirely in the idea. To destroy abuses is not 
enough : habits must he ch.angcd. The windmill has gone, Init the 
wind is there yet. 

‘A on have demolished. To demolish mav he useful, hut I dis- 
trust a demolition eli'ectcd in .anger!" 

"Jitstice has ils anger. Monsieur Hishop, and the wrath of jus- 
ticv Is an I'K’uu'ni of prt»grcss. Whatever may he said matters not, 
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the French revolution is the greatest step in advance taken by man- 
kind since the advent of Christ ; incomplete it may be, but it is sub- 
lime. It loosened all the secret bonds of society, it softened all hearts, 
it calmed, appeased, enlightened; it made the waves of civilisation 
to flow over the earth; it was good. The French revolution is the 
consecration of humanity.” 

The bishop could not help murmuring: “Yes, ’93 !” 

The conventionist raised himself in his chair with a solemnity 
well nigh mournful, and as well as a dying person could exclaim, he 
exclaimed ; 

“Ah ! you are there ! ’93 ! I was expecting that. A cloud had been 
forming for fifteen hundred years; at the end of fifteen centuries 
it burst. You condemn the thunderbolt.” 

Without perhaps acknowledging it to himself, the bishop felt 
that he had been touched ; however, he made the best of it, and re- 
plied; , 

“The judge speaks in the name of justice, the priest in the name of 
pity, which is only a more exalted justice. A thunderbolt should 
not be mistaken.” 

And he added, looking fixedly at the conventionist; “Louis 

XVII?” 

The conventionist stretched out his hand and seized the bishop’s 
arm. 

“Louis XVII. Let us see ! For whom do you weep?— for the in- 
nocent child ? It is well ; I weep with you. For the royal child ? I ask 
time to reflect. To my view the brother of Cartouche, an innocent 
child, hung by a rope under his arms in the Place de Greve till he 
died, for the sole crime of being the brother of Cartouche, is no less 
sad sight than the grandson of Louis XV., an innocent child, mur- 
dered in the tower of the Temple for the sole crime of being the 
grandson of Louis XV.” 

. “Monsieur,” said the bishop, “I dislike this coupling of names,” 

“Cartouche or Louis XV. ; for which are you concerned ?” 

There was a moment of silence ; the bishop regretted almost that 
he had come, and yet he felt strangely and inexplicably moved. 

The conventionist resumed : “Oh, Monsieur Priest ! )'Ou do not 
love the harshness of the truth, but Christ loved it. He took a 
scourge and purged the temple ; his flashing whip was a rude speaker 
of truths ; when he said 'Sinitc parviilos/ he made no distinctions 
among the little ones. He was not pained at coupling the dauphin of 
Barabbas with the dauphin of Herod. Monsieur, innocence is its 
own crowm 1 Innocence has only to act to be noble ! She is as august 
in rags as in the fleur de l3’S.” ■ 

“That is true,” said the bishop, in a low tone. 

“I repeat,” continued the old man ; “you hWe mentioned Louis 
XVII. Let us weep together for all the innocent, for all tb" 
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for -ill the children, ior the low as well as tor the high. I am one of 
S. as’l ha^. told you, we 

’93, and our tears must begin before Louis X\ II. I , 
the children of kings with you, if you will weep with me for the 

little ones of the people.” ■ _ 

“I weep for all.” said the bishop. . , , 

“Equally,” exclaimed G , “and if the balance inclines, let it 

he on the side of the people; they have suffered longer. , 

There was silence again, broken at last by the old man. He raisea 
himself upon one elbow, took a pinch of his cheek between hiS 
thumb and his bent forefinger, as one does mechanically in ques- 
tioning and forming an opinion, and addressed the bishop with a 
look full of all the energies of agony. It was almost an anathema. 

“Yes, Monsieur, it is for a long time that the people have been 
suffering, and then, sir, that is not all ; why do you come to question 
me and to speak to me of Louis XVII.? I do not know you. Since I 
have been in this region I have lived within these walls alone, never 
passing beyond them, seeing none but this child who helps me. Your 
name, has, it is true, reached me confusedly, aird I must say not very 
indistinctly, but that matters not. Adroit men have so many ways 
of imposing upon this good simple people. For instance I did not 
hear the sound of your carriage. You left it doubtless behind the 


thicket, down there at the branching of the road. You have told me 
that you were the bishop, but that tells me nothing about your moral 
personality. Now, then, I repeat my question — Who are you? You 
arc a bishop, a prince of the church, one of those men who are 
covered with gold, with insignia, and with wealth, who have fat 

livings — the see of D , fifteen thousand francs regular, ten 

thousand francs contingent, total twenty-five thousand francs — 
who have kitchens, who have retinues, who give good dinners, who 
cat moor-hens on Friday, who strut about in your gaudy coach, like 
peacocks, with lackeys before and lackeys behind, and who have 
palaces, and who roll in your carriages in the name of Jesus Christ 
who went bare-footed. You arc a prelate; rents, palaces, horses, 
valets, a good table, all the sensualities of life, you have these like 
all the rest, and you enjoy them like all the rest; verj^ well, but 
tliat -says too much or not enough ; that does not enlighten me as to 
your intrinsic worth, that which is peculiar to yourself, y'ou tvho 
come probably with the claim of bringing me wisdom. To whom am 
I speaking? Who arc you ?” 

The bishop bowed his head and replied, “Fcnitis sum." 

“A worm of the earth in a carriage !” grumbled the old man. 

_ it was the turn of the conventionist to be haughty, and of the 
bishop to be humble. 


The bishop replied with mildness : 

Monsieur, be it so. But c.xplain to me how my carriage, which is 
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there a few steps behind the trees, how my good table and the moor- 
fowl that I eat on Friday, how my twenty-five thousand livrcs of 
income, how my palace and my lackeys prove that pity is not a virtue, 
that kindness is not a duty, and that ’93 was not inexorable ?” 

The old man passed his hand across his forehead as if to dispel 
a cloud. 

"Before answering you," said he, “I beg your pardon. I have 
done wrong, monsieur ; you are in my house, you are my guest. I owe 
)'Ou courtesy. You are discussing my ideas ; it is fitting that I con- 
fine myself to combating your reasoning. Your riches and your 
enjoyments are advantages that I have over you in the debate” but 
it is not in good taste to avail myself of them. I promise you to use 
them no more.” 

"I thank you,” said the bishop. 

G went on; 

“Let us get back to the explanation that you askerl of me. Y'here 
were we? Y’hat were a-ou saying to me? that ’93 was inexorable?” 

“Inexorable, yes,” said the bishop. “What do you think of Marat 
clapping his hands at the guillotine?” 

“What do you think of Bossuet chanting tire Te Dcum over the 
dragonnades ?” 

The answer was severe, but it reached its aim with the keenness 
of a dagger. The bishop was staggered, no reply presented itsel f ; but 
it shocked him to hear Bossuet spoken of in that manner. The best 
men have their fetishes, and sometimes they feel almost crushed at 
the little respect that logic shows them. 

The conventionist began to gasp ; the agonising asthma, which 
mingles with the latest breath, made his voice broken ; nevertheless, 
his soul yet appeared perfectly lucid in his eyes. He continued ; 

“Let us have a few more words here and there — I would like it. 
Outside of the revolution which, taken as a whole, is an immense 
human affirmation, ’93, alas ! is a reply. You think it inexorable, 
but the whole monarchy, monsieur ? Carrier is a bandit ; but what 
name do you give to Montrevel? Fouquier-Tainville is a wretch; 
but what is your opinion of Lamoignon Baville? Maillard is fright- 
ful, but Saulx Tavannes, if you please? Le pere Duchene is fero- 
cious, but what epithet will you furnish me for le pere Letellier? 
Jourdan-Coupe-Tete is a monster, but less than the Marquis of Lou- 
vois. Monsieur, monsieur, I lament Marie Antoinette, archduchess 
and queen, but I lament also that poor Huguenot woman who, in 
1685, under Louis le Grand, monsieur, while nursing her child, was 
stripped to the waist and tied to a post, while her child was held 
before her ; her breast swelled mth milk, and her heart with anguish ; 

• the little one, weak and famished, seeing the breast, cried with 
agony; and the executioner said to the woman, to the nursing 
mother, ‘Recant !’ giving her the choice between the death of 
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child and the death of her conscience. What say you to this Tan- 
talus torture adapted to a mother? Monsieur, forget not this; the 
French revolution had its reasons. Its wrath will be pardoned by the 
future ; its result is a better world. From its niost terrible blows 
comes a caress for the, human race. I must be brief. I must stop. I 
have too good a cause ; and I am dying.” , . 

And, ceasing to look at the bishop, the old man completed his idea 
in these few tranquil words : 

“Yes, the brutalities of progress are called revolutions. When they 
are over, this is recognised: that the human race has been harshly 
treated, but tliat it has advanced.” 

■ The conventionist thought that he had borne down successively 
one after the other all the interior intrenchments of the bishop. 
There was one left, however, and from this, the last resource, of 
Monseigneur Bienvemi’s resistance, came forth these words, in 
which nearly all the rudeness of the exordium reappeared. 

“Progress ought to believe in God. The good cannot have an im- 
pious servitor. An atheist is an evil leader of the human race.” 

The old representative of the people did not answer. He was 
trembling. He looked up into the sky, and a tear gathered slowly 
in his eye. When the lid was full, the tear rolled down his livid 
cheek, and he said, almost stammering, low, and talking to himself, 
his eye lost in the depths : 

“O thou I O ideal ! thou alone dost exist !” ' 

The bishop felt a kind of inexpressible emotion. 

After brief silence, the old man raised his finger towards heaven, 
and said : 

The infinite exists. It is there. If the infinite had no me, the vie 
( would be its limit; it would not be the infinite; in other words, 
it would not be. But it is. Then it has a vie. This me of the infinite is 
God.” 


The dying man pronounced these last words in a loud voice, and 
^^ Jth ti shudder of ccstusy, ns if he snw some one. When he cessed 
his e\cs closed. The effort had exhausted him. It was evident 
that he had_ lived through in one minute the few hours that re- 
niaincd to him. What he had said had brought him near to him who 
IS m dcatli. 1 he last moment was at hand. 

The Vishop perceived it, time was pressing. He had come as a 
priest , from extreme coldness he had passed by degrees to extreme 
emotion : he ooked upon those closed eyes, he took that old, wrinSd 
drew closer to the dying man. 

thus hour is the hour of God. Do you not think it would be a 
sotirce of regret, if we should have met in vain 

ihc coiivenliomst re-opciicd his eyes. Calmness was imprinted 
upon his face, where there had been a cloud npnncea 

“.Monsieur Bishop,” said he. with a deliberation which perhaps 
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came still more from the dignity of his soul than from the ebb of 
his strength, “I have passed my life in meditation, study, and con- 
templation. I was sixty years old when my country called me, and 
ordered me to take part in her affairs. I obeyed. There were abuses, 

. I fought them ; there were tyrannies, I destroyed them ; there were 
rights and principles, I proclaimed and confessed them. The soil 
was invaded, I defended it; France was threatened, I offered her 
my breast. I was not rich ; I am poor. I was one of the masters of 
the state, the vaults of the bank were piled with specie, so that W'e 
had to strengthen the walls or they would have fallen under the 
, weight of gold and of silver ; I dined in the Rue de I’Arbre-Sec at 
twenty-two sous for the meal. I succoured the oppressed, I solaced 
the suffering. True, I tore the drapery from the altar; but it was 
to staunch the wounds of the country. I have ahva)'s supported the 
forward march of the human race towards the light, and I have 
sometimes resisted a progress which was without pity. I have, on 
occasion, protected my own adversaries, your friends. There is at 
Peteghem in Flanders, at the verj'’ place where the Merovingian 
kings had their summer palace, a monaster}'- of Urbanists, the Ab- 
bey of Sainte Claire in Beaulieu, which I saved in 1793 ; I have done 
my duty according to my strength, and the good that I could. After 
which I was hunted, hounded, pursued, persecuted, slandered, 
railed at, spit upon, cursed, proscribed. For many years now, with 
my white hairs, I have perceived that many people believed they 
had a right to despise me ; to the poor, ignorant crowd I have the face 
of the damned, and I accept, hating no man myself, the isolation 
of hatred. Now I am eighty-six years old ; I am about to die. What 
have you come to ask of me?” 

“Your benediction,” said the bishop. And he fell upon his knees. 

When the bishop raised his head, the face of the old man had be- 
come august. He had expired. 

The bishop went home deeply absorbed in thought. He spent the 
whole night in prayer. The next day, some persons, emboldened 

. by curiosity, tried to talk with him of the conventionist G ; he 

merely pointed to Heaven. 

From that moment he redoubled his tenderness and brotherly 
love for the weak and the suffering. 

Eveiy^ allusion to “that old scoundrel G '' threw him into a 

strange reverie. No one could say that the passage of that soul 
before his own, and the reflex of that grand conscience upon his 
own had not had its effect upon his approach to perfection. _ 

This “pastoral visit” was of course an occasion for criticism by 
the little local coteries of the place. 

“Was the bed-side of such a man as that the place for a bishop? 
Of course he could expect no conversion there. All these revolution- 
ists are backsliders. Then why go there ? What had he been th.ere to 
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see? He must have been- very curious to see a soul earned away by 

* O^rdav a dowager, oi that impertineut variety who think them- 
selves witty. addr(5sed this sally to him. “Monseigneur people ask 
when your^Grandeur will have the red bonnet. Oh ! ho ] that is a ■ 
hi^i colour,” replied the bishop. “Luckily those who despise it in a 
bonnet, venerate it in a -hat.” 


XI 

A QUALIFICATION 

We should be very much deceived if we supposed from this that 
Monseigneur Bienvenu was “a philosopher bishop,” or “a patriot 
cure.” His meeting, which we might almost call his coinmunion 
with the conventionist G— — , left him in a state of astonishment 
which rendered him still more charitable ; that was all. _ _ . 

Although Monsiegneur Bienvenu was anything but a politician, 
we oughtliere perhaps to point out very briefly his position in rela- 
tion to the events of the day, if we may suppose that Monseigneur 
Bienvenu ever thought of having a position. 

For this we must go back a few 3 'ears. 

Sonic time after the elevation of M. Myriel to the episcopacy, 
the emperor made him a baron of the empire, at the same time 
with several other bishops. The arrest of the pope took place, as we 
know, on the night of the 5th of July, 1809; on that occasion, M. 
klyriel iras called by Napoleon to the synod of the bishops of 
France and Italy, convoked at Paris. This synod was held at 'Notre 
Dame, and commenced its sessions on the 15th of June, 1811, under 
the presidency of Cardinal Fesch. M. Myriel was one of the ninety- 
five bishops who were present. But he attended only one sitting, 
and three or four private conferences. Bishop of a mountain dio- 
cese, living so near to nature, in rusticity and privation, he seemed 
to bring among these eminent personages ideas that changed the ■ 

temperature of the synod. He returned veiy soon to D . When 

.a.skcd about this sudden return, he answered : “I annoyed them. The 
free airtecnl in me. I had the effect of an open door.’’ 

Another time, he said; “What xvaiild you have? Those prelates 
are princes. I am only a poor peasant bishop.” 

Ihe fact is, that he was disliked. Among other strange things, 
he had dropped the' remark one evening when he happened to be 
at the house of one of his colleagues of the highest rank- “Mdiat 
fine clockri fine carpets! fine liveries! This must be very’ uncom- 
fortable. Oh ! how unwilling I should be to have all these super- 
fimiies crying for ever in my cars; ‘There are people who hunger! 
there arc people who arc cold ! there are poor 1 there are poor i’ ” 
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We must say, by the way, that the hatred of luxury is not a!i in- 
telligent hatred. It implies a hatred of the arts. Nevertheless, 
among churchmen, beyond their rites and ceremonies, luxury is a 
crime. It seems to disclose habits which are not truly charitable. 
A wealthy priest is a contradiction. He ought to keep himself near 
the poor. But, who can be in contact continually, by night as 
well as day, with all distresses, all misfortunes,"^ all privations, 
without taking upon himself a little of that holy poverty, like the 
dust of a journey ? Can you imagine a man near a fire, who docs 
not feel warm ? Can you imagine a labourer working constantly at 
a furnace, who has not a hair burned, nor a nail blackened, nor a 
drop of sweat, nor a speck of ashes on his face ? The first proof of 
charity in a priest, and especially a bishop, is poverty. 

That is doubtlesss the view which the Bishop of D took of it. 

. It must not be thought, however, that he took part in the delicate 
matters which would be called “the ideas of the age.” He had little 
to do with the theological quarrels of the moment, and kept his 
peace on questions where the church and the state were com- 
promised ; but if he had been pressed, he would have been found 
rather Ultramontane than Gallican. As we are drawing a portrait, 
and can make no concealment, we are compelled to add that he 
was very cool towards Napoleon in the decline of his power. After 
1813, he acquiesced in, or applauded all the hostile manifestations. 
He refused to see him as he passed on his return from the island 
of Elba, and declined to order in his diocese public prayers for the 
emperor during the Hundred Days. 

Besides his sister. Mademoiselle Baptistine, he had two brothers ; 
one, a general, the other, a prefect. He wrote occasionally to both. 
He felt a coolness towards the first, because, being in a command 
ill Provence, at the time of the landing at Cannes, the general placed 
himself at the head of twelve hundred men, and pursued the em- 
peror as if he wished to let him escape. His correspondence was 
more affectionate with the other brother, tlie ex-prefect, a brave 
and worthy man, who lived in retirement at Paris in the Rue Cas- 
sette. . 

Even Monseigneur Bienvenu then had his hour of party spirit, 
his hour of bitterness, his clouds. The shadow of the passions of 
the moment passed over this great and gentle spirit in its occupation 
with eternal things. Certainly, such a man desen'ed to escape 
political opinions. Let no one misunderstand our idea; we do not 
confound what are called “political opinions” with that grand aspira- 
tion after progress, with that sublime patriotic, democratic, and hu- 
man faith, which, in our days, should be the very foundation of all 
generous intelligence. Without entering into questions which have 
only an indirect bearing upon the subject of this book, ive simply 
say : it would have been well if Monseigneur Bienvenu had not been 
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hk rves had never been turned for a single instant 
from' tint serene contemplation where, steadily shining above the 
fictSu^rthc of this world above the stormy ebb and flow 

S human affairs, are seen those three pure luminaries, Tiutli, 

^^Allhough we 'hold that it was not for a political function 
created Monseigneur Bienvenu, we could have understood and ad- 
mhed a proS flie name of right and liberty, a fierce opposition, , 
a perilous and just resistance to Napoleon when he was ?ll-P?wer- 
ful. But what is pleasing to us towards those who are rising, is less 
pleasing towards those who are falling. We do not admire the com- 
bat when tlierc is no danger ; and in any case, the combatants ot 
the first hour have alone the right to be the exterminators in the last. 
He who has not been a determined accuser during prosperity, ought 
to hold his peace in the presence of adversity. He only who de- 
nounces the success at one time has a right to proclaim the justice 
of the downfall. As for ourselves, when providence intervened and 
struck the blow, we took no part ; 1812 began to disarm us. In 1813, 
the cowardly breach of silence on the part of that taciturn Corps 
Lcgislatif, emboldened by catastrophe, was worthy only of in- 
dignation, and it was base to applaud it; in 1814, from those trai- 
torous marshals, from that senate passing from one baseness to an- 
other, insulting where they had deified, from that idolatry recoiling 
and spitting upon its idol, it was a duty to turn away in disgust ; 
in 1815, when the air was filled with the final disasters, when France 
felt the thrill of their sinister approach, when Waterloo could al- 
ready be dimly perceived opening before Napoleon, the sorrowful 
acclamations of the army and of the people to the condemned of 
destiny, were no subjects for laughter; and making every reserva- 
tion as to the despot, a heart like that of the Bishop of D ought 

i\ot perhaps to have refused to see what was august and touching, on 
the brink of the abyss, in the last embrace of a great nation and a 
great man. 


To conclude ; he was always and in evcrj’thing just, true, equit- 
able, intelligent, humble, and worthy, beneficent, and benevolent, 
which is another beneficence. He was a priest, a sage, and a man. 
Wc must say even that in those political opinions which we have 
been criticising, and which wc are disposed to judge almost severely, 
he was tolerant and yielding, perhaps more than we, who now 
speak. The doorkeeper of the City Hall had been placed there by 
the emperor. He was an old subaltern officer of the Old Guard, a 
legionary of Austerlitz, and as staunch a Bonapartist as the eagle. 
This poor fellow sometimes thoughtlessly allowed words to es- 
cape him which the law at that time defined ns seditious matters. 
Since the profile of the emperor had disappeared from the Legion 
of Honour, he had never worn his badge, as he said, that he might 
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prosperity scatters its crumbs to those who are behind the scenes, 
in the shape of nice little promotions. The larger the diocese of the 
patron, the larger the curacy for the favourite. And then there is 
Rome A bishop who can become an archbishop, an archbishop who 
can become a cardinal, leads you to the conclave ; you enter into the 
rota you have the pallium, you are auditor, you are chamberlain, 
you are monseigneur, and from grandeur to eminence there is only 
a step, and between emhience and holiness there js nothing but the 
whiff of a ballot. Every cowl may dream of the tiara. The priest is, 
in our days, the only man who can regularly become a king ; and 
what a kingl the supreme king. So, what a nursery of aspirations 
is a seminary. How many blushing chorus boys,_ how many young 
abbes, have the ambitious dairymaid’s pail of milk on their heads ! 
Who knows how easily ambition disguises itself under the name 
of a calling, possibly in good faith, and deceiving itself, saint that it 
is 1 


Monseigneur Bienvenu, an humble, poor, private person, was 
not counted among the rich mitres. This was plain from the entire 
absence of young priests about him. We have seen that at Paris 
"he did not take.” No glorious future dreamed of alighting upon 
this solitary old man. No 3mung ambition was foolish enough to 
ripen in his shadow. His canons and his grand-vicars were good old 
men, rather common like himself, and like him immured in that 
diocese from which there was no road to promotion, and they re- 
sembled their bishop, with this difference, tliat they ivere finished, 
and he was perfected. The impossibility of getting on under 
Monseigueur Bienvenu was so plain, that as soon as they were out 
of the seminary, the young men ordained by him procured recom- 
mendations to the Archbishop of Aix or of Auch, and went im- 
mediately to present them. For, we repeat, men like advancement. 
A saint who is addicted to abnegation is a dangerous neighbour; 
lie is very likely to communicate to you by contagion an incurable 
poverty, an anchylosis of the articulations necessary to advance- 
ment,’ and, in fact, more renunciation than you vvould like ; and men 
flee from this contagious virtue. Hence the isolation of Mon- 
seigneur Bienvenu. We live in a sad society. Succeed ; that is the ad- 
vice which falls drop by drop, from the overhanging corruption. 

We may say, by the way, that success is a hideous thing. Its 
counterfeit of merit deceives men. To the mass, success has almost 
the same ajipcarance as supremacy. Success, that pretender to talent, 
has a dupe.— histor)'. Juvenal and Tacitus only reject it. In our davs, 
a philosophy which is almost an official has entered into its sendee', 
wears its livery, and waits in its antechamber. Success ; that is the 
theor}% Pro.sperity supposes capacity. Win in the lotteiy’, and you 
.me an able man. Tlie victor is venerated. To be born wdth a caul 
is cverjtbing. Have but luck, and you will have the rest ; be for- 
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tunate, and you will be thought great. Beyond the five or six great 
exceptions, which are the wonder of thc'ir age, contemporar}' ad- 
miration is nothing but shortsightedness. Gilt is gold. To be a cliance 
comer is no drawback, provided 5'ou have improved your chances. 
The common herd is an old Narcissus, who adores hinisclf, and who 
applauds the common. That mighty genius, by wliich one becomes 
a Moses, an iEschylus, a Dante, a Michael Angelo, or a Napoleon, 
the multitude assigns at once and by acclamation to whoever suc- 
ceeds in his object, whatever it may be. Let a notarj^ rise to be a 
deput)' ; let a sham Corneille write firidaic; let a eunuch come into 
the possession of a harem ; let a military Prudhomme accidentally 
win the decisive battle of an epoch ; let an apothecary invent paste- 
board soles for army shoes, and lay up, by selling this pasteboard 
instead of leather for the army of the Sambre-et-Mcuse, four hun- 
dred thousand livres in the funds ; let a pack-pedlar espouse usury 
and bring her to bed of seven or eight millions, of which he is the 
father and she the mother ; let a preacher become a bishop by talk- 
ing through his nose; let the steward of a good house become so 
rich on leaving service that he is made klinister of Finance; — men 
call that Genius, just as they call the face of Mousqueton, Beauty, 
and the bearing of Claude, Majesty. They confound the radiance 
of the stars of heaven with the radiations which a duck’s foot leaves 
in the mud. 


XIII 

WIIAT HE BELIEtTiD 

We need not examine the Bishop of D from an orthodox point 

of view. Before such a soul, we feci only in the humour of respect. 
The conscience of an upright man should be taken for granted. 
jMoreover, given certain natures, and we admit the possible de- 
velopment of all the beauties of human virtues in a faith different 
from our own. 

What he thought of this dogma or that mysterj', are secrets of 
the interior faith known only in the tomb where souls enter stripped 
of all externals. But we are sure that religious difficulties never re- 
sulted with him in h3'pocris)^ No corruption is possible with the 
diamond. He believed as much as he could. Credo in Patrem, he 
often exclaimed ; and, besides, he derived from his good deeds that 
measure of satisfaction which meets the demands of conscience, 
and which says in a low voice, “thou art with God.” 

We think it our duty to notice that, outside of and, so to say, be- 
yond his faith, the bishop had an excess of love. It is on that account, 
quia multum omavit, that he was deemed wdnerable by “serious 
men.” “sober persons,” and “reasonable people ;” favourite phrases 
in our sad world, where egotism receives its key-note from pedantiy. 
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What was this excess of love? It was a serene benevolence, over- 
flowing men. as we have already indicated, and, on occasion, ex- 
tending to inanimate things. He lived without disdain. He was 
indulgent to God’s creation. Every man, even the best,_ has some 
inconsiderate severity which he holds in reserve for animals.^ ine 

Bishop of D had none of this severity peculiar to most priests. 

He did not go as far as the Brahmin, but he appeared to have pon- 
dered over these words of Ecclesiastes; “who knows whither goeth 
the spirit of the beast?” Ugliness of aspect, monstrosities of in- 
stinct, did not trouble or irritate him. He was moved and afflicted 
by it.’ He seemed to be thoughtfully seeking, beyond the apparent 
life, for its cause, its explanation, or its e.xcuse. He seemed at times 
to ask changes of God, He examined without passion, and wdth the 
eye of a linguist decyphering a palimpsest, the portion of chaos 
which there is yet in nature. These reveries sometimes drew from 
him strange words. One morning, he was in his garden, and thought 
himself alone ; hut his sister was walking behind him ; all at once 


he stopped and looked at something on the ground ; it was a large, 
black, hairy, horrililc spider. His sister heard him say : 

“Poor thing ! it is not bis fault.” 


Why not relate this almost divine childlikeness of goodness? 
Puerilities, perhaps, but these sublime puerilities were those of 
St. Francis of Assisi and of klarcus Aurelius, One day he received 
a sprain rather than crush an ant. 

So lived this upright man. Sometimes he went to sleep in his 
garden, and then there was nothing more venerable. 

Monscigneur Bienvenu had been formerly, according to the ac- 
counts of Ills youth and even of his early manhood, a passionate, 
perhaps a violent, man. His universal tenderness was less an instinct 
of nature than the result of a strong conviction filtered through life 
into his heart, slowly dropping in upon him, thought by thought ; for 
a character, as well as a rock, may he worn into by drops of water. 
Such marks are ineffaceable; such formations are indestructible. 
^ In 1815, we think wc have already said, he attained his seventy- 
sixth year, hut he did not appear to he more than sixty. Pie was not 
tall; he was somewhat fleshy, and frequently took long walks that 
he might not become more so ; he had a firm step, and was but little 
bowed ; a circumstance from whidi wc do not claim to draw any 
conclusion.— Gregory XVL, at eighty years, %yas erect and smiling 
which did not prevent him from being a had bishop, klonscigneiu 
Bienvenu had what people call “a fine head,” but so benevolent thal 
you forgot that it was fine. 


When he talked with that infantile gaiety that was one of hi; 
graces, and of winch wc have already spoken, all felt at ease in hi' 
prc-sence, and from his whole person joy seemed to radiate, Hi 
ruddy and fresh complexion, and his white teeth, all of which wer 
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well preserved, and which he showed when he laughed, gave him 
that open and easy air wliich makes us say of a man : he is a good 
fellow ; and of an old man ; he is a good man. This was, we remem- 
ber, the effect he produced on Napoleon. At the first view, and to one 
who saw him for the first time, he was nothing more than a good 
man. But if one spent a few hours with him, and saw him in a 
thoughtful mood, little by little the goodman became transfigured, 
and became ineffably imposing ; his large and serious forehead, ren- 
dered noble by his white hair, became nol)!e also by meditation ; 
majesty was developed from this goodness, yet the radiance of good- 
ness remained ; and one felt something of tlic emotion that he would 
experience in seeing a smiling angel slowly spread his wings with- 
out ceasing to smile. Respect, unutterable resjject, penetrated you 
by degrees, and made its way to your heart ; and you felt that you 
had before you one of those strong, tried, and indulgent souls, where 
the thought is so great that it cannot be other than gentle. 

• As we have seen, prayer, celebration of the religious offices, alms, 
consoling the afflicted, the cultivation of a little piece of ground, 
fraternity, frugality, self -.sacrifice, confulence, study, and work, 
filled up each day of his life. Filled up is exactly the word ; and in 
fact, the Bishop’s day was full to the brim with good thoughts, good 
words, and good actions. Nevertheless it was not comjdete if cold 
or rainy weather prevented his passing an hoitr or two in the eve- 
ning, when the two women had retired, in his garden before going 
to sleep. It seemed as if it were a sort of rite with him, to ])rcpare 
himself for sleep by meditating in pre.sence of the great spectacle of 
the starry firmament. Sometimes at a late hour of the night, if the 
two women were awake, they would hear him slowly promenading 
the walks. He was there alone with himself, collected, tranquil, 
adoring, comparing the serenity of his heart with tire serenity of 
the skies, moved in the darkness by the visible splendours of the 
constellations, and the invisible splendour of God, opening his soul to 
the thoughts which fall from the Unknown. In such moments, 
offering up his heart at the hour when the flowers of night inhale 
their perfume, lighted like a lamp in the centre of the starry night, 
expanding his soul in ecstasy in the midst of the universal radiance 
of creation, he could not himself pcrhajts have told what was pass- 
ing in his own mind ; he felt something depart from him, and some- 
thing descend upon him ; mysterious interchanges of the depths of 
the soul with the depths of the tmiverse. 

He contemplated the grandeur, and the presence of God; the 
eternity of the future, strange mystery ; the cternit}- of the past, mys- 
tery yet more strange ; all the infinities deep-hidden in every direc- 
tion about him ; and, without essaying to comprehend the incompre- 
hensible, lie saw it tic did not .study God ; he was dazzled by tiie 
thought He reflected upon tlicse magnificent unions of atoms, 
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which dve visible foi-ms to Nature, revealing forces in establishing 
them, creating individualities in unity, proportions m extension, the 
innumerable i the infinite, and through 

These unions are forming and dissolving continually; thence life 

^ He would sit upon a wooden bendi leaning against a broken trellis 
and look at the stars through the irregular outlines of his fruit trees. 
This quarter of an acre of ground, so poorly cultivated, so cum- 
bcrcd witli sVicd s.nd ruins, wus dc3.r to liiirij und Scitisficd nitri,^ 
What was more needed by this old man who divided the leisure 
hours of his life, where he had so little leisure, between gardening 
in the day time, and contemplation at night? Was not this narrov 
iiiclosure, with the sky for a background, enough to enable him h 
adore God in his most beautiful as well as in his most sublime works 
Indeed, is not that all, and what more can be desired? A little garde; 
to walk, and immensity to reflect upon. At his feet something t 
cultivate and gather ; above his head something to study an 
meditate upon ; a few flowers on the earth, and all the stars i 
the slcy. 


XIV 

WHAT HE THOUGHT 

A FINAL word. 

As these details may, particularly in the times in which we live, 
and to use an expression now in fashion, — give the Bishop of D— ^ — 
a certain "pantheistic” physiognomy, and give rise to the belief, 
whether to his blame or to his praise, that he had one of those per- 
sonal philosophies peculiar to our age, which sometimes spring up 
in solitary minds, and gather materials and grow until they replace 
religion, we insist upon it that no one who knew Monseigneur 
Biciivcmi would have felt justified in any such idea. What enlight- 
ened this man was the heart. His wisdom was formed from the light 
that came thence. 

He had no systems ; but many deeds. Abstruse speculations are full 
of headaches; nothing indicates that he would risk his mind in 
mysticisms. The apostle may be bold, but the bishop should be timid. 
He would probably liave scrupled to sound too deeply certain prob- 
lems, reserved in some sort for great and terrible minds. There is 
a sacred horror in the approaches to mysticism ; sombre openings 
arc yawning there, but something tells you, as you near the brink 
— enter not. Woe to him who docs ! 

There are geniuses who, in the fathomless depths of abstraction 
and pure speculation— situated, so to say, above all dogmas, present 
tbeir ideas to God, Their prayer audaciously offers a discussion. 
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Their worship is questioning. This is direct religion, full of 
anxiety and of responsibility for him who would scale its walls. 

_ Human thought has no limit. At its risk and peril, it analyses and 
dissects its own fascination. We could almost say that, by a .sort 
of splendid reaction, it fascinates nature; the mysterious world 
which surrounds us returns what it receives ; it is probable that the 
contemplators are contemplated. However that may be, there are 
men on the earth — if they are nothing more — who' distinctly per- 
ceive the heights of the absolute in the horizon of their contempla- 
tion, and w'ho have the terrible vision of the infinite mountain. 
Monseigneur Bienvenu was not one of those men ; Monscigneur 
Bienvenu was not a genius. He would have dreaded those sublimities 
from which some very great men even, like .Swedenborg and Pas- 
cal, have glided into insanity. Certainly, these tremendnms reveries 
have their moral use; and by these arduous routes there is an ap- 
proach to ideal perfection. But for his part, he took the straight road, 
which is short — the Gospel. 

He did not attempt to make his robe a'-sumc the folds of Elijah’s 
mantle; he cast no ray of the future upm) the dark "croil of event.-. ; 
he sought not to condense into a flame the glimmer of things ; he had 
nothing of the prophet and m/thing of the magieiaii. i li'. humble soul 
loved ; that was all. 

That he raised his prayer to a su{)crhuman a'piration, i.s j^robaltle ; 
but one can no more pray too much than love t<jo much ; and, if it 
was a heresy to pray beyond the written form, 1st. 'I'lu-resa and St. 
Jerome were heretics. 

He inclined towards the distressed ami the repentant. The uni- 
verse appeared to him lilce a vast di.scase ; be perceived fever every- 
where, he auscultated suffering everywhere, and, without cssaung 
to solve the enigma, he endeavoured to staunch the wound, 1 he for- 
midable spectacle of created things developed a tenderness in him ; 
he was always busy in finding for himself, and inspiring others with 
the best wa}’ of sympatlusing and solacing ; the u hole world was to 
this good and rare priest a permanent subject of sadness seeking to 
be consoled. 

There are men who labour for the extraction of gold ; he worked 
for the extraction of pity. The mi.scry of the univer^e was his mine. 
Grief ever}nvhere was only an occasion for good alwa^'s. Lozu' one 
another; he declared that to he complete ; he desired nothing more, 
and it was his whole doctrine. One da}', this man, who counted him- 
self “a philosopher,” this senator before mentioned, said to the 
bishop : “Sec now, what the world shows ; each fighting against all 
others ; the strongest man is the best man. Yonr love one another is 
a stupidity.” "Well,” replied Monseigneur Bienvenu, without dis- 
cussion, "if it be a stupidity, the soul ought to shut itself up in it, lil:^ 
the pearl in the oyster.” And he .shut himself up in it, he lived in it 
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he was satisfied absolutely with it, laying aside the mysterious ques- 
tions which attract and which dishearten, the unfathomable depths 
of abstraction, the precipices of metaphysics-^all those profundi- 
ties, to the, apostle converging upon God, to the atheist upon anni- 
hilation ; destiny, good and evil, the war of being against being, the 
conscience of man, the thought-like dreams of the animal, the trans- 
formation of death, the recapitulation of existences contained in the 
tomb, the incomprehensible engrafting of successive affections upon 
the enduring me, the essence, the substance, the Nothing and the 
Something, the soul, nature, liberty, necessity ; difficult problems, 
sinister depths, towards which are drawn the gigantic archangels of 
the human race ; fearful abyss, that Lucretius, Manou, St. Paul, and 
Dante contemplate with that flaming eye which seems, looking stead- 
fastly into the infinite, to enkindle the very stars. 

Monsieur Bienvenu was simply a man who accepted these mys- 
terious questions without examining them, without agitating them, 
and without troubling his own mind with them ;• and who had in his 
soul a deep respect for the mystery which enveloped them. 



BOOK SECOND— THE FALL 
I 


THE KIGHT OF A DAY's TRAMP 

'An hour before sunset, on the evening- of a day in the beginning I'f 
October, 1815, a man travelling afoot entered the little town of 

D . The few persons who at this time were at their windows or 

their doors, regarded this traveller witii a -ort of di'tru-t. It would 
have been hard to find a passer-by more wretched in appearance. 1 le 
was a man of middle height, strmt and hardy, in the strength of 
maturity ; he might have been forty-six -ir seven, A '-louchrd b ather 
cap half hid his face, bronzed by the sun and wind, and dripping 
with sweat. His shaggy breast was seen thr<iugh the coar-e yellow 
shirt which at the neck was fastened by a small silver andibr : he 
wore a cravat twisted like a rope; coarse bhie trouser-, worn and 
shabby, white on one knee, and with boles in the other : an old rag:;ed 
grey blouse, patched on oite side with a jjiece of green cloth -ewed 
with twine: upon his back was a well-tilled knapsack, stmnglv 
buckled and quite new. In his hand he carried an enormou- knotted 
stick: his stockinglcss feet were in hobnailed slioe-; hi- hair wa- 
cropped and his beard long. 

The sweat, the heat, his long walk, and the du-t, addefl an inde- 
scribable meanness to hi- tattered appearance. 

Flis hair was shorn, but bri-tly. for it had begun to grow a little, 
and seemingly had not Ix-en cut for some time. Nobodv knew Itim ; 
he was evidently a traveller. Whence had he come ? From the south 

— perhaps from the sea ; for he was making his entrance into I) 

by the same road by which, seven months before, the Emperor Na- 
poleon went from Cannes to Paris, This man must have walked all 
day long; for he appeared very wcarjG Some women of the old city 
which is at the lower part of the town, had seen him stop under the 
trees of the boulevard Gassendi, and drink at the fountain which is 
at the end of the promenade. He must have been very thirsty, for 
some children who followed him, saw him stop not two hundred 
steps further on and drink again at the fountain in the market-place. 

When he reached the corner of the Rue Poiclicvert he turned to 
the left and went towards the mayor’s ofllce. lie went in, and a quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards he came out. 

The man raised his cap humhh* and saluted a gendanne who v.-a.s 
seated near the door, upon the stone bench wliich General Drouo* 

SI 
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Counted on the fourth of March, to read to the terrified inhaWtants 

o£ D -the proclamaion of the Golfe Juan. , , ^ nim 

Without returning his salutation, the gendarme looked at him 
attentively, watched him for some distance, and then went into tne 


%here was then in D , a good inn called La Croix de Colbas, 

its host was named Jacquin Labarre, a man held in some considera- 
tion in the town on account of his relationship with another Labarre, 
who kept an inn at Grenoble called Trots Dauphins, and who had 
served in the Guides. At the time of the landing of the emperor 
there had been much noise in the countiy^ about this inn of the Trots 
Dauphins. It was said that General Bertrand, disguised as a wa- 
goner, had made frequent journeys thither in the month of January, 
and that he had distributed crosses of honour to the soldiers, and 
handfuls of Napoleons to the country-folks. The truth is, that the 
emperor when he entered Grenoble, refused to take up his quarters 
at the prefecture, saying to the monsieur, after thanking him, ‘T 
am going to the house of a brave man, with whom I am acquainted f 
and he went to the Trot's Dauphins, This glory of Labarre of the 
Trots Dauphins was reflected twenty-five miles to Labarre of the 
Crou' de Colbas. It was a common saying in the town: "Ho is the 
cousin of the Grenoble man!” 

The traveller turned his steps towards this inn, which was the 
best in the place, and went at once into the kitchen, wdiich opened 
out of the street. All the ranges were fuming, and a great fire was 
burning briskly in the chimney-place. Mine host, who was at the 
same time head cook, was going from the fire-place to the sauce- 
pans, very busy — j: '■xcellent dinner for some wagon-, 

ers who were k noisily in the next room. Who- 

ever has travelled knows that nobody lives better than wagoners. 

A fat marmot, flanked by white partridges and goose, was turning 
on a long spit before the fire ; upon the ranges were cooking two 
large carps from Lake Lauzet, and a trout from Lake Alloz. 

The host, hearing the door open, and a new-comer enter, said, 
without raising his eyes from his ranges — ’ 

“\Yhat will monsieur have?” 

"Something to eat and lodging.” 

“Nothing more easy,” said mine host, but on turning his head 
and taking an obsen-ation of the traveller, he added, "for pay.” 

The man drew from his pocket a large leather purse, and an- 
swered, ‘ 

"I have money," 

“Then,” said mine host, “I am at your service ” 

The npn put his purse back into his pocket, took off his knapsack 
and put it down hard by the door, 'and holding his stick in his hand, 
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sat down on a low stool by the fire. D being in the mountains, 

the evenings of October are cold there. 

However, as the host passed backwards and for^vards, he kept 
a careful eye on the traveller. 

“Is dinner almost ready?” said the man. 

“Directly,” said mine host. 

While the new-comer was warming himself, with his hack turned, 
the worthy innkeeper, Jacquin Laharre, took a pencil from his 
pocket, and then tore off the corner of an old paper which he 
pulled from a little table near the window. On the margin he 
wrote a line or two, folded it, and handed the scrap of paper to a 
child, who appeared to serve him as Iac<iuey and scullion at the 
same time. The innkeeper whispered a word to the boy and he ran 
off in the direction of the mayor '.s office. 

The traveller saw nothing of tin's. 

He asked a second time : ‘‘Is dinner ready ?” 

“Yes ; in a few moments,” said the host. 

The boy came back with the paper. 'I'he host unfolded it hurriedly, 
as one who is expecting an answer, lie seemed to read with attention, 
then throwing his head on one .side, thonglit for a moment. Tiien lie 
took a step towards the traveller, who seemed drowned in troublous 
thought. 

"Monsieur,” said he, “I cannot receive you.” 

The traveller half rose from his scat. 

“Why ? Are you afraid I shall not pay you, or do you want me to 
pay in advance ? I have money, I tell you.” 

“It is not that.” 

“What then?” 

“You have money — " 

“Yes,” said the man. 

“And I,” said the host ; “I have no rtiom.” 

“Weil, put me in the stable,” quietly rejdied the man, 

“I cannot.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the horses take all the room.” 

“Well,” responded tlie man, “a corner in tiu* garret ; a truss of 
straw : we wall see about that after dinner.” 

“I cannot give you any dinner.” 

This declaration, made in a measured but firm lone, ajipcarcd 
serious to the traveller. He got up, 

"Ah, bah ! but I am dying witli hunger. I have walked since sun- 
rise; I have travelled twelve leagues. I will pay, and I want some- 
thing to eat.” 

“I have nothing,” said the host. 

The man burst into a laugh, and turned towards the fire-place air’ 
the ranges. 
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“Nothing! and all that?” 

“All that is engaged.” 

“By whom ?” „ 

“By those persons, the wagoners. 

“How many are there of them ?” 

“Twelve.” 

“There is enough there for twenty. ^ 

“They have engaged and paid for it all m advance. . . 

The man sat down again and said, without raising his voice : i 
am at an inn. I am hungr}', and I shall stay. _ _ i j 

The host bent down his ear, and said m a voice which made 

him tremble : 

“Go away 1” , 

At these words the traveller, who was bent over, poking some 
embers in the hre with the iron-shod end of his stick, turned sud- 
denly around, and opened his mouth, as if to reply, when the host, 
looking steadily at him, added in the same low tone : “Stop, no more 
of that. Shall I tell you your name? your name is Jean Valjean, 
now shall I tell you re/io you are ? When I saw you enter, I suspected 
something. I sent to the mayor’s office, and here is the reply. Can 
you read?” So saying, he held towards him the open paper, w'hich 
had just come from the mayor. The man cast a look upon it ; the inn-' 
keeper, after a short silence, said; “It is my custom to be polite' to 
all: Go 1” 

The man bowed his head, picked up his knapsack, and went oiit. 
He took the principal street ; he walked at random, slinlcing near 
the houses like a sad and humiliated man ; he did not once turn 
around. If he had turned, he would have seen the innkeeper of- the 
Croi.v dc Colbas, standing in his doorway with all his guests, and 
the passers-by gathered about him, speaking excitedly, and pointing 
him out ; and from the looks of fear and distrust which were ex- 
changed, he would have guessed that before long his arrival rvould 
be the talk of the whole town. 

He saw nothing of all this : people overwhelmed with trouble do 
not look behind ; they know only too well that misfortune follows 
them. 

He w.alkcd along in this way some time, going by chance down 
streets unknown to him, and forgetting fatigue, as is the case in 
sorrow. Suddenly he felt a pang of hunger; night was at hand, and 
he looked around to sec if he could not discover a lodging. 

The good inn was closed against him ; he sought some humble 
tavern, some poor cellar. 

Just then a light shone at the end of the street ; he saw a pine 
branch, hanging by an iron bracket, against the white sk-y of the 
twilight. He went thither. 

It was a tavern in the Rue Chaftaut. 
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The traveller stopped a moment and looked in at the little window 
upon the low hall of the tavern, lighted by a small lamp upon a 
table, and a great fire in the chimncy-place. Some men were drink- 
ing and the host was warming himself ; an iron-put hung over the 
.fire seething in the blaze. 

Two doors lead into this tavern, which is aI.^o a sort of eating- 
house — one from the street, the other from a small court full of rub- 
bish. 

The traveller did not dare to enter by the street door ; be slipped 
into the court, stopped again, then timidly raised the latch, and 
pushed open the door. 

“Who is it ?” said the host. 

“One who wants supper and a bed." 

“All right: here you can sup and sleep." 

He went in, all the men who were drinkisig turned towards him : 
the lamp shining on one side of his face, tlie fireliglii on the other, 
they examined him for some time as he wa-- taking « nV his kna])'ark. 

The host said to him : “'Fhere is the fire : the sujiper is cooking in 
the pot; come and warm yourself, comrade." 

He seated himself near the fireplace and stretched his fict out 
towards the fire, half dead with fatigue: an inviting'- odour came 
from the pot. AH that could be seen of his face under hi' slouched 
cap assumed a vague appearance of comfort, whiclt tempered the. 
sorrowful aspect given him hy long-continued sut'feringn 

His profile was strong, energetic, and sad; a physiognomy 
strangely marked: at first it appeared hunihle, hnt it .soott hecame 
severe. His eye shone beneath his eyei)row.s like a lire beneath a 
thicket. 

However, one of the men at the table was a fisherman who had 
put up his horse at the stzihle of Labarre's inn lie fore entering the 
tavern of the Rue de ChalTaut. It .so happened tliat he had met, 
diat same morning, this suspicious-looking stranger travelling be- 
tween Bras d’Asse and — 1 forget the place. I think it is Escoublun. 
Now, on meeting him, the man, who .seemed already very much 
fatigued, had asked him to take him on bcin'nd, to which the fisher- 
man responded only by doubling his pace. The fisherman, half an 
hour before, had been one of the throng about Jactpiin Laharrc, 
and had himself related his unpleasant meeting with him to the peo- 
ple of the Croix dc Colons. He beckoned to the tavern-keeper to 
come to him, which he did. TliC)’- c.xchangcd a few words in a low 
voice ; the traveller had again relapsed into thought. 

The tavern-keeper returned to the fire, and laying his hand 
roughly on his shoulder, said harshly : 

“You arc going to clear out from here !” 

The stranger turned round and said mildly, 

“Ah i Do you know r" 
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“Yes.” • » 

“They sent me away from the^other irm. 

“And wc turn you out of tins. 

“Where would you have me go . 

ThTiuM took up Ids stick and knapsack, and went off. As he, 
went out some children who had followed urn from the Cron dc 
Colbas and seemed to be waiting for him, threw stones at him. He 
turned’ anerily and threatened them with his stick, and they scat- 
tered like a flock of birds. ^ ^ ^ , 

He passed the prison ; an iron chain hung from the door attacheci 
to a bell. He rang. 

The grating opened. _ , 

“Monsieur Turnkey,” said he, taking off^his cap respectfully, 
“will you open and let me stay here to-night ?” 

A voice answered ; _ 

“A prison is not a tavern ; get yourself arrested and we will open. 

The grating closed. 

He went into a small street where there are many gardens ; some 
of them arc enclosed only by hedges, which enliven the street. Among 
them lie saw a pretty little one-storj’ bouse, where there was a light 
in the window. He looked in as he had done at the tavern. It was a 
large whitewashed room, with a bed draped with calico, and a cradle 
in the corner, some wooden chairs, and a double-barrelled gun hung 
against the wall. A table was set in the centre of the room ; a brass 
lamp lighted the coarse white table-cloth ; a tin mug full of wine 
shone like silver, and the brown soup-dish was smoking. At this table 
sat a man about forty years old, with a joyous, open countenance, 
who was trotting a little child upon hiS knee. Near by him a young 
woman was suckling another child; the father was laughing, the 
child was laughing, and the mother was smiling. 

The traveller remained a moment contemplating this sweet and 
toncliing .scene. Mdiat were his thoughts ? He only could have told : 
probably be tbonglit that this happy home would be hospitable, and 
that where be beheld so much happiness, he might perhaps find a 
little pity. 

He rapped faintly on the window. 

No one heard him. 

He ra))]X‘d a .second time. 

heard the woman .say, “Husband, I think I hear some one 
“No,” replied the husband. 

He rapixid a third time. The husband got up, took the lamp, and 
opened the door. . * 

He was n tall man. half peasant, half mechanic. He wore a large 
leather apron that reached to his left shoulder, and formed a pocket 



containing- a hammer, a red handkerchief, a powder-horn, and all 
sorts of things which the girdle held up. He turned his head ; liis 
shirt, wide and open, showed his bull-like throat, white and naked ; 
he had thick brows, enormous black whiskers, and prominent eyes ; 
the lower part of the face was covered, and had withal tliat air of 
being at home which is quite indescribable. 

“Monsieur,” said the traveller, “I beg your pardon; for pay can 
you give me a plate of soup and a corner of the shed in your garden 
to sleep in ? Tell me ; can you, for pay ?” 

“Who are you?” demanded the master of the house. 

The man replied : “I have come from Puy-Moisson ; I have walked 
all day ; I have come twelve leagues. Can you, if I pay?” 

“I wouldn’t refuse to lodge any proper person who would pay,” 
said the peasant ; “but why do you not go to the inn ?” 

“There is no room.” 

“Bah ! That is not possible. It is neither a fair nor a market-day. 
Have you been to Labarre’s house ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

The traveller replied hesitatingly: “I don’t know; he didn’t take 
me.” 

“Have you been to that place in the Rue Cha/taut ?” 

The embarrassment of the stranger increased; he stammered: 
“They didn’t take me either.” 

The peasant’s face assumed an expression of distrust : he looked 
over the new-comer from head to foot, and suddenly exclaimed, 
with a sort of shudder: “Are you the man !” 

He looked again at the stranger, stepped back, put the lamp on 
the table, and took down his gun. 

His wife, on hearing the words, "arc you the man,” started up, 
and, clasping her two children, precipitately took refuge behind her 
husband; she looked at the stranger with affright, her neck bare, 
her eyes dilated, murmuring in a low tone: "Tso maraude!” ’ 

All this happened in less time than it takes to read it ; after exam- 
ining the man for a moment, as one would a viper, the man advanced 
to the door and said : 

“Get out !” 

“For pity’s sake, a glass of water,” said the man. 

“A gun shot,” said the peasant, and then he closed the door 
violently, and the man heard two hcavj' bolts drawn. A moment 
afterwards the window-shutters were shut, and noisily barred. 

Night came on apace ; the cold Alpine winds _wcrc_ blowing : by 
the light of the expiring day the stranger perceived in one of the 
gardens which fronted tlie street a kind of hut which seemed to be 


’ Patois of the French Alps. “Chat de maraude." 
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the field nor upon the hill, but one ugly tree, a few steps from the 
traveller, which seemed to be twisting and contorting itself. 

This man was evidently' far from pf)sse.ssing those delicate per- 
ceptions of intelligence and feeling which }>ro(!ucc a sen^itiveiu-ss 
to the mysterious aspects of nature ; still, there was in the '■ky, in thi> 
hillock, plain, and tree, something so j)rofoiindiv desolate, that af- 
ter a moment of motionless ccmtemplation. he turned hack ha-.tily 
to the road. There are moments when nature appears lio'tile. 

He retraced his steps; the gates of I) were closed. D— , 

which sustained sieges in the religious wars, was still stirrounde.i, 
in 1815, by old walls flanked by .s<(u.ire towers, since d.emi .lished. 
He passed through a breach and entered the t'-wn. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening ; as he did not know tlie 
streets, he walked at hazard. 

So he came to the prefecture, then to the ceniitiary ; on p.issutg 
by the Cathedral .square, he shook his hst at the cluiuh. 

At the corner of this stiuare stanil- a print ing-oftice ; tin re were 
first printed the proclamations of tlic emperor, and the Imperial 
Guard to the army, brought from the i'ian<l of Idha. ;m<i dictated iw 
Napoleon himselfi 

Exhausted with fatigue, and hojiing for noihing hetti r. lie lay 
down on a stone bench in front of this jirintmg-ott'u c. 

Just then an old woman came out of th.e chiireh. .'^he 'aw tlie 
man lying there in the dark and said : 

“What are you doing there, my friend ?” 

He replied harshly, and with anger in liis tone : 

“You see, my good woman, 1 am going to sh (■]»." 

The good woman, wiio really merited the name, was Madame la 
Marquise dc R . 

“Upon the bench ?” said she. 

“For nineteen years I have had a wooden mattress,'' said the man ; 
“to-night I have a stone one.” 

“You have been a .soldier ?” 

“Yes, my good woman, a soldier.’’ 

“Why don’t you go to the inn?" 

“Because I have no money.” 

“Alas!” said Madame de R , “I have only four soms in my 

purse.” 

“Give them then.” The man took the four sous, an<] Madame dc 
R continued : 

“You cannot find lodging for so little in an inn. But have you 
tried ? You cannot pass the night so. You must be cold and hungry. 
They should give you lodging for charity.” 

“1 have knocked at every door.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“Everybody has driven me away.” 
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The -ood woman touched the man’s arm and ' 

on the other side of the square, a httle low house beside the bishop s 

^^^“You have knoclred at every door?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Have you knocked at that one there? 

“No.” 

“Knock there.” 

TT 


prudence commended to wisdom 

That evening, after his walk in the town, the Bishop of D re- 

mained quite late in his room. He was busy with his great work on 
Duly, which unfortunately is left incomplete. He carefully dissected 
all that the 'Fathers and Doctors have said on this serious topic. His 
book was divided into two parts ; First, the duties of all : Secondly, 
the duties of each, according to his position in life. The duties of all 
are the principal duties ; there are four of them, as set forth by St. 
klattliew: duty towards God'(Matt. vi.) ; duty towards ourselves 
(Matt. V. 29, 30) ; duty towards our neighbour (Matt. vii. 12) ; and 
duly towards animals (Matt. vi. 20, 25). As to other duties the 
bishop found them defined and prescribed elsewhere ; those of sov- 
ereigns and subjects in the Epistle to the Romans : those of magis- 
trates, wives, mothers, and young men, by St. Peter ; those of hus- 
bands, fathers, children, and servants, in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians ; those of the faithful in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and those 
of virgins in the Epistle to the Corinthians. He collated with much 
labour these injunctions into a harmonious \vhole, which he wished 
to oiler to souls. 

At eight o’clock he was still at work, writing with some incon- 
venience on little slips of paper, ivith a large book open on his knees, 
when Madame Magloire, as usual, came in to take the silver from 
the panel near the bed. A moment after, the bishop, knowing that the 
table was laid, and that his sister was perhaps waiting, closed his 
book and went into the dining room. 

This dining-room was an oblong apartment, with a fireplace, and 
with a door upon the street, as we have said, and a window opening 
into the garden. 

Madame Magloire had just finished placing the plates 

M’hile she was arranging the table, she was talking with ?^Iade- 
inoiscHc Baplisline. 

T he lamp v as on the table, which was near the fireplace where 
a good fire was burning. ’ 

One can readily fancy these two women, both past their sixtieth 
year: Madame Magloire, small, fat, and quick in her movements; 
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Mademoiselle Baptistine, sweet, thin, fragile, a little tailor than her 
brother, wore a silk puce colour dress, in the style of 1806, which 
she had bought at that time in Paris, and which'still laste<l her. To 
borrow a common mode of expression, which has the nu-rit of say- 
ing in a single word what a page would hardly express, Madame 
Magloirehad the air of a peasant, and Madcmf>ise]1e Baj)iistine that 
of a lady. Madame Magloire wore a whit(- iunneT‘'haped cap : a gold 
jeannettcat her neck, the only bit of feminine jewellery in the house, 
a snowy fichu just peering out above a black frieze dress, with wide 
short sleeves, a green and red checked calico apron tied at the waist 
with a green ribbon, with a stomacher of the same pinned up in 
front; on her feet, she wore coarse shoes and yellow stoekings like 
the women of Marseilles. Madamoisellc I’.apti-tine's dress was cut 
after the fashion of 1806, .short waist, nar.mw skirt, sleeves with 
epaulettes, and with flaps and buttons. 1 ler grev hair u as hid under 
a frizzed front called d rcitfaut. Madame .M.agloire had an intelli- 
gent, clever, and lively air; the two corners of her mouth unequally 
raised, and the upper lip projecting beyond the under one, gave some- 
thing morose and imperious toiler expression. So long as mouseig- 
neur was silent, she talked foliini withont reserve, and with a mingleil 
respect and freedom ; but from the time that he opened his month as 
we have seen, she implicitly obeyeil like mademoiselle. Mademoi- 
selle Baptistine, however, did not speak, .‘^he contined lierself to 
obeying, and endeavouring to please. I'.ven wlum slu- was young, 
she was not pretty; she had large and very jirominent blue e\es, and 
a long pinched nose, but her whole face ami jx-rson, as we said in the 
outset, breathed an inelTable goodness. She liad l>cen fore-ordained 
to meekness, but faith, cliarity, hope, these three virtues whieh gently 
warm the heart, had gradually sublimated this meekness ituo s.anc- 
tity. Nature had made her a iamb; religion had made her an angel. 
Poor, sainted woman ! gentle, hvit best souvenir. 

Mademoiselle Bajilistine has so often relate'l what occurred at 
the bishop’s house that evcnin,g, that many persons are still living 
who can recall the minutest details. 

Just as the bishop enlcrefl. Madame Ma.gloirc was speaking' with 
some warmth. She was talking to MaiiciiuiisiHt' ujioii a familiar 
subject, and one to which the bishop was quite accustomed. It was 
a discussion on the means of fastening the front door. 

It seems that while Madame Magloire was ont making jwovi.sion 
for supper, she had heard the news in sundry pl.accs. 'I here was talk 
that an ill-favoured runaway, a su.spicious vagabond, had arrived and 
was lurking somewhere in the town, and tliat some unplea.saiyt ad- 
ventures might befall those who should come home late that night ; 
besides, that the police was very bad, as the prefect and tlie mayor 
did not like one another, and were hoping to injure c.ach otlter by 
untoward events; that it was tlie jiart of wise people to he their 
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own nolice and to protect their own persons- and that every one 
ouKo " properly, and 

“u:iS^XSo"^& »pon these lest tvords; tat the Mshop. 
having come from a cold room, seated himself before the fire and 
began to warm himself, and then, he was thinking of something else. 

He did not hear a word of what was let fall by Madame Magloire, 
and she repeated it. Then Mademoiselle Baptistine, endeavouring to 
satisfy Madame Magloire without displeasing her brother, ventured 
to say timidly : 

“Brother, do you hear what Madame Magloire says r 
“I heard something of it indistinctly,” said the bishop. Then 
turning his chair half round, putting his hands on his knees, and 
raising towards the old sen'ant his cordial and good-humoured face, 
which the firelight shone upon, he said; “Well, well! what is the 
matter ? Are we in any great danger ?” 

Then IMadame Magloire began her story again, unconsciously 
exaggerating it a little. It appeared that a bare-footed gipsy man, 
a sort of dangerous beggar, was in the town. He had gone for lodg- 
ing to Jacquin Labarre, who had refused to receive him ; he had been 
seen to enter the town by the boulevard Gassendi, and to roam 
through the street at dusk. A man with a knapsack and a rope, and 
a terrible-looking face. 

“Indeed 1” said the bishop. 

This readiness to question her encouraged Madame Magloire *, it 
seemed to indicate that the bishop was really well-nigh alarmed. 
She continued triumphantly : “Yes, monseigneur ; it is. true. There 
will something happen to-night in the town : everybody says so. 
The police is so badly organised ( a convenient repetition) . To live 
in this mountainous country, and not even to have street lamps ! 
If one goes out, it is dark as a pocket. And I say, monseigneur, and 
mademoiselle says also — ” 

“Me?” interrupted the sister; "I say nothing. Whatever my 
brother does is well done.” 

_ Madame Magloire went on as if she had not heard this protesta- 
tion : 


“We say that this house is not safe at all ; and if monseigneur 
will permit me, I will go and tell Paulin Musebois, the locksmith 
to come and put the old bolts in the door again ; they are there and 
it will take but a minute. I say we must have bolts were it only for 
to-ni.gbt ; for I say that a door which opens by a latch on the outside 
to the first comer, nothing could be more horrible : and then monseig- 
neur has the habit of always saying ‘Come in,’ even at midnight. 

But. my goodness! there IS no need even to ask leave— ” 

.•\t this moment there was a violent knock on the door 
“Come in !” said the bishop. 
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F A N T I N E 
III 

THE HEROISM OF PASSIVE OBEDIEXCE 

The door Opened. 

It opened quickly, quite wide, as if pushed hy some one boldly 
and with energy. 

A man entered. 

That man, we know already ; it was tlie traveller we have seen 
wandering about in search of a lodging. 

He came in, took one step, and pati^ied, leaving the door open be- 
hind him. He had his knapsack on his hack, his stick in his hand, 
and a rough, hard, tired, and fierce look in his eves, as seen by the 
firelight. He was hideous. It was an apparition of ill omen. 

Madame Magloire had not even the strength to scream. She stood 
trembling with her mouth open. 

Mademoiselle Baiitistinc titrned, saw the man enter, and started 
up half alarmed; then, slowly turning liaek again towards the fire, 
she looked at her brother, and her face resumed its usual calmness 
and serenity. 

The bishop looked upon the man with a tranquil eye. 

As he was opetiing his mouth to sjieak, doubtless to ask the 
stranger what he wanted, the man, leaning with both hands on his 
club, glanced from one to another in turn, and withtmt waiting for 
the bishop to speak, said in a loud voice : 

“See here ! My name is Jean X'aljean. I am a convict ; I have been 
nineteen years in the galleys, loutr days ago I was set free, and 
started for Pontarlier, which is my destination; during those four 
da)''S I have walked from Toulon, d'o-day I have walked twelve 
leagues. When I reached this place this evening i went to an inn, 
and they sent me away on account of my yellow jtassport, which 1 
had shown at the mayor’s office, as w'as necessary. I went to another 
inn ; they said ; ‘Get out !' It was the same with one as with another ; 
nobody would have me. I went t<i the prison, and the turnkey would 
not let me in. I crept into a dog-kennel, the dog bit me, and drove 
me away as if he had been a man ; you would have said that he knew 
who I was. I went into the fields to sleep beneath the stars : there 
were no stars; I thought it would rain, and there was no good 
God to stop the drops, so I came back to the town to get the shelter 
of some doorway. There in the square I lay dowm upon a stone ; a 
good woman showed me your house, and said: ‘Knock there!’ I 
have knocked. M'hat is this place ? Are j-ou .an inn ? I have money ; my 
savings, one hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous which I have 
earned in the galleys by my work for nineteen j-ears. I will pay. 
What do I care? I have money. I am very tired — twelve leagues on 
foot, and I am so lnmgr)% Can I stay?" 

“^ladame jMagloire," said the bishop, “put on another plate." 
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tmti took three steps, and came near the lamp Avlncn stood 
on the table “ Stop,” he exclaimed ; as if he had not been understoo , 
»n^ that did you understand me? I am a galley-slave-a convict-^ 

I arn iust from the galleys ” He drew from his pocket a large s l ee 
of yellow paper, which he unfolded. “There is my passport, 
as vou see That is enough to have me kicked out wherever I g«^Wi“ 
yol read it ? I know how to read. 1 do. I learned in the galleys. T^iere 
is a school there for those who care for it. See, here is what they have 
put in the passport; ‘Jean Valjean, a liberated convict, native ot 

t > you don’t care for that, ‘has been nineteen years in the galleys ; 

five yozxs for burglary ; fourteen years for having attempted f our 
times to escape. This man is very dangerous.’ There you have it! 
Everi'body has thrust me out ; will you receive me? Is this an inn? 
Can you give me something to eat, and a place to sleep ? Have you a 
stable?” 

“Madame Magloirc,” said the bishop, “put some sheets on the 


bed in the alcove,” 

We have already described the kind of obedience yielded by these 
two women. 

Madame Magloire went out to fulfil her orders. 

The bishop turned to the man ; 

“Monsieur, sit down and warm yourself ; we are going to take 
supper presently, and your bed will be made ready while you sup.” 

At last the man quite understood; his face, the expression of 
which till then had been gloomy and hard, now expressed stupef ac- 
tion, doubt, and joy, and became absolutely wonderful. He began to 
stutter like a madman. 


“I ritc? What! You will keep me? you won’t drive me away? a 
convict! \ou call me Monsieur and don’t say ‘Get out, dog!’ as 
everybody else docs. I thought that you would send me away, so I 
told first off who I am. Oh ! the fine rvoman who sent me here ! I 
shall have a supper 1 a bed like other people with mattress and sheets 
— abedllt is nineteen years that 1 have not slept on a bed. You are 
really willing that I should stay? You are good people! Besides I 
havemoncy : I will pay well. I beg your pardon. Monsieur Innkeeper, 
what is your name? 1 will pay all you say. You are a fine man. You 
are an innkeeper, an’t you ?” 

'T am_a priest who lives here,” said the bishop. 

“A priest,” said the man. “Oh, noble priest I Then you do not ask 
.any money ? You are the cure, an’t you ? the cure of this big church ? 
\ es, that s it. How stupid I am ; I didn’t notice your cap ” 

While speaking, he had deposited his knapsack and stick in the 
cor|icr, replaced his passport m his pocket, and sat down Isladc- 
moi.sclle Eaptistme looked at him pleasantly. He continued- 
‘’You arc humane, Monsieur Cure; you don’t despise me A good 
priest is a good thing. Then you don’t want me to pay you?” 
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“No,” said the bishop, “keep your money. How much have you ? 
You said a hundred and nine francs, I tliink.” 

“And fifteen sous,” added the man, 

“One hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous. And how long 
did it take you to earn that ?” 

“Nineteen years.” 

“Nineteen years !” 

The bishop sighed deeply. 

The man continued: “I have all my money yet. In four davs I 
have spent only twent 3 '-fivc sous winch 1 earner! by nnloariing wa- 
gons at Grasse. As you are an abbe, ] must tel! y<ni, we have an al- 
moner in the galleys. And then one day 1 '■aw a !iidir);i : nn lii'-eitjneur, 
the}' called him. It was the Ri-«hop of Majore tn'm .Mar'eiiles. lie 
is the cure who is over the cures. Vr>u sec— beg partinii, how I bungle 
saying it, but for me. it is so far otT ! y< m kn- iw what we ar<’. He ,sai<l 
mass in the centre of the (dace on an altar; he ha'i a pointeri golri 
thing on his head, that shone in the sun ; it wa-^ in n in. We were drawn 
up in line on three sides, with cannons aivl niatche-; lighteil beftirc 
us. We could not see him well. 1 le sjioke to us, but he was not near 
enough, we did not under.stanti him. 1 bat i' wli.at a bi-h.ofi i'." 

While he was talking, the bidiop shut the door, which he h.-ul left 
wide open. 

Madame Magloire brought in a plate anri set it on the table. 

“jMadame iMagloirc." sair! the bi■^hofl, “p'lt tlti-. plate as near the 
fire as you can." Then turning towarrls his guest, he adder! : "The 
night wind is raw in the .Alps ; you mu.'t be coM, monsieur.” 

Every time he sairl this wonl tnon^i(■ur, with his gently solemn, 
and heartily hospitable voice, the man's countenance lighted up. 
Monsieur to a convict, is a gk'i'.-> t.f water to a man dying of thirst 
at sea. Ignominy thir'-ts for respect. 

“The lamp,” said the bishop, “gives a very poor light.” 

Madame Magloire understood him. and going to hi' betlchamber, 
took from the mantel the two silver candlesticks, lighted the candles, 
and placed them on the table. 

“Monsieur Cure," said the man, “you are goorl ; you don’t despi.se 
me. You take me into your hou.se; you light your canriles for me, 
and I hav’n’t hid from you where I come from, and how miserable 
lam.” 

The bishop, who was sitting near him, touched his hand gently 
and said : “You need not tell me who you arc. This is not mv house ; 
it is the house of Christ. It docs tiot ask any comer whether he has a 
name, but whether he has an afiliction. You are suffering; you are 
hungry and thirsty ; be welcome. .And do tiot thank me; do not toll 
me that I take you into my house. This is the home of no man. c.vcept 
him who needs an asylum. I tell you, wlio are a tra\'cllcr, that you arc 
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home here than I; whatever is here is yours. What need 
’Scl to hnow your name? Besides, before you told me, I knew it. 

The tnan opened h*is eyes in astomshment . 

“Really? You knew my name?” , , u >• 

“Yes,” answered the bishop, “your name is my brother. 

“Stop stop, Monsieur Cure,” exclaimed the man. I was fam 
ished when 1 came in, hut you are so kind that now I don t knoi 
what I am; that is all gone.” . 

The bishop looked at him again and said *. 

“You have seen much suffering?" _ , . , 

“Oh, the red blouse, the ball and chain, the plank to sleep on, tiie 
heat, the cold, the galley’s crew, the lash, the double chain for noth- 
ing,\he dungeon for a word, — even when sick in bed, the chain. 

The dogs, the dogs are happier 1 nineteen years 1 and I am forty-six, 
and now a yellow passport. That is all." 

“Yes,” answered the bishop, “you have left a place of suffering. 

But listen, there will be more joy in heaven over the tears of a re- 
pentant sinner, than over the white robes of a hundred good men. 

If you are leaving that sorrowful place with hate and anger against 
men, you arc worthy of compassion; if you leave it with goodwill, 
gentleness, and peace, you arc better than any of us.” 

Meantime Madame Mi^gloirc had served up supper ; it consisted 
of soup made of water, oil, bread, and salt, a little pork, a scrap of 
mutton, a few figs, a green cheese, and a large loaf of rye bread. She 
had, without asking, added to the usual dinner of the bishop a bottle 
of fine old Mauves wine. 

The bishop’s countenance was lighted up with this expression of 
pleasure, peculiar to hospitable natures. “To supper 1” he said 
briskly, as was his habit when he had a guest. He seated the man at 
his right. Mademoiselle Baptistine, perfectly quiet and natural, took 
hcrplaccathislcft. 

The bishop said the blessing, and then served the soup himself, 
according to his usual custom. The man fell to, eating greedily. 

Suddenly the bishop said ; “It seems to me something is lacking 
on the table." 

The fact was, that Madame Magloire had set out only the three 
plates which were necessary. Now it was the custom of the house, 
when the bishop bad any one to supper, to set all six of the silver 
plates on the table, an innocent display. This graceful appearance of 
luxur)’ was a sort of cbildhkcncss which was full of charm in this 
gentle but austere household, which elevated poverty to dignity 
Madame Magloire understood the remark; without a word she 
went out. and a moment afterwards the three plates for which the 
bishop liad askei were shining on the cloth, sj-mmetrically arranged 
before each of the three guests. ^ 
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IV 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE DAIRIES OF PONTARLIER 

Now, in order to give an idea of what passt-d at this table, we cannot 
do better than to transcribe here a passage in a letter from Made- 
moiselle Baptistine to ^ladanic de Ibiiscbevrnn, in which the con- 
versation between the convict and the bisliup is related with charm- 
ing minuteness. 

• • • • 

“This man paid no attention to any one. He ate witii the v.>racity 
of a starving man. After su]i]>er. however, lie said ; 

“ ‘Monsieur Cure, all this is too good tor me, hut 1 must sa\' that 
the wagoners, who wouldn't have nie eat with them, live better than 
you.’ 

“Between us, the remark shocked m<- a little. .Mv brother an- 
swered ; 

“‘They are more fatigued than 1 am.' 

"‘No,' responded this man; ‘they have more rnonev. ^'ou arc 
poor, I can see. Perhaps you are not ;i cure t veu. ,\re _\ou only a 
cure? Ah ! if God is just, you well deM-rve t<' he ;i cure,' 

“ ‘God is more than just,’ said niy brother. 

“A moment after he a<lded : 

“ ‘Monsieur Jean X'aljean, you are g<iing to Pontarlier?’ 

“ ‘A compulsory iouritey,' 

“I am pretty sure that is the e.xpre^sioti the man lued. 'I'hen he 
continued ; 

“ ‘I must be on the road to-morrow morning at da\ break It is a 
hard journey. If the nights are col<l, the days are warm.’ 

“ ‘You are going,' said my hnnher, "to a tine country. During the 
revolution, when my family was ruine<i, 1 took refuge first in 
Franche-Comte, and su[iported myself there for some time by the 
labour of my hands, d here 1 found ](Iemy of work, and had only to 
make my choice. There are paper-mills, tanneries, distilleries, oil- 
factories, large clock-making c.stahlishments, steel manufactories, 
copper foundries, at least twenty iron foundries, four of which, at 
Lods, Chatillion, Audincourt, and Beure, are very large.’ 

“I think I am not mistaken, and that these are the namc.s that my 
brother mentioned. Then he broke oiT and addressed me: 

“ ‘Dear sister, have we not relatives in that part of the couinry?’ 

“I answered : 

“ ‘We had ; among others Monsieur Luccncl, who was captain of 
the gates at Pontarlier under tiie o|d regime.’ 

" ‘Yes,’ replied my brother, ‘but in ’93, no one had relatives ; every 
one depended upon his hands. I laboured. 'I'liey have, in the re.gion 
of Pontarlier, where you are going, Monsieur V'aljcan, a business 
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, standing charity ? Is there not, dear madame, something tnily evan- 
gelical in this delicacy, which abstains from sermonising, moralis- 
ing, and making allusions, and is it not the wisest sympathv, when a 
man has a suffering point, not to touch upon it at all ? It seems to me 
that this was my brother's inmost thought. At any rate, all I can say 
is, if he had all these ideas, he flid not show tliem even to me : he was, 
from beginning to end, the same as on other evenings, and he took 
supper with this Jean X^aljean with the same air and matmer that 
he would have supped with Monsieur (iedeon, the provost, or witli 
the cure of the parish. 

“Towards the end, as we were at dessert, some one pushed the 
door open. It was mother Gerbaiul with her child in her arms. My 
brother kissed the child, an<l borrowed fifteen .rmtx that I hail with 
me to give to mother (ierhaud. The man, during this time, paid 
but little attention to wliat passed. 1 le did in't speak, and appeared 
to be ver}'- tired. The porir old lady left, .and mv hroilu r said grace, 
after which he turned towards this man and -aid : A'lai must he in 
great need of sleep.’ Madame Magldre (juickly reiiiMved the ckuh. 
lunderstood that we ought to retire in order that this traveller might 
sleep, and we both went to our rooms. I li.\ve\ er. in a few mimienls 
aftertvards, I sent Madame Magloire t<i jmt mi the heil of thi'- man 
a roebuck skin from the Illack Torest. wliieh is in mv chamhi r. The 
nights are quite cold, and this skin retains the warmth. It i' a j'ity 
that it is quite old, and all tlic hair is gone. My brother houghi it 
when he was in Germany, at Totlingen, near the sources of the 
Danube, as also the little ivory-handled knife, which 1 unc at table. 

“Madame Magloire came hack immediately, we said our prayers 
in the parlour wdiich we use as a drying-room, and then wc retired 
to our chambers without saying a word.” 


V 

TR.\.\ol'lI.l.!TY 

After having said good-night to In's sister, Monscigncur Rienvenu 
took one of the silver candlesticks from the table, handed the other 
to his guest, and said to him : 

“Monsieur, I will show you to your room.” 

The man followed him. 

As may have been understood from what lias been said before, 
the house was so arranged tliat one could reach the alcove in the 
oratory only by passing through the bishop’s .sleeping chamber. Just 
as they were passing through this room Madame Magloire was put- 
ting up the silver in the cupboard at the head of the bed. It was tbf 
last thing she did every night before going to bed. 
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The bishop left his guest in the alcove, before a clean white bed. 

The man set down the candlestick upon a small table. 

“Come,” said the bishop, “a good night s rest to you : to-morrow 
morning, before you go, you shall have a cup of warm milk from 
our cows.” . 

“Thank you, Monsieur 1 Abbe,” said the man. 

Scarcely had he pronounced these words of peace, when suddenly 
he made a singular motion which would have chilled the two good 
women of the house with horror, had they witnessed it. Even now 
it is hard for us to understand what impulse he obeyed at that mo- 
ment. Did he intend to give a warning or to throw out a menace? 
Or was he simply obeying a sort of instinctive impulse, obscure ever 
to himself? He turned abruptly towards the old man, crossed bis 
arms, and casting a wild look upon his host, exclaimed in a harsh 
voice ; 

“Ah, now, indeed ! You lodge me in your house, as near you as 
that I” 

He checked himself, and added, with a laugh, in which there tvas 
something horrible : 

“Have you reflected upon it ? Who tells you that I am not a mur- 
derer?” ^ 

The bishop responded ; 

“God will take care of that.” 


Then with gravity, moving his lips like one praying or talking 
to himself, he raised two fingers of his right hand and blessed the 
man, who, however, did not bow; and without turning his head or 
looking behind him, went into his chamber. 

When the alcove was occupied, a heavy serge curtain was drawn 
in the oratoiy-, concealing the altar. Before this curtain the bishop 
knelt as he passed out, and offered a short prayer. 

A moment afterwards he was walking in the garden, surrendering 
mind and soul to a dreamy contemplation of these grand and mys- 
terious works of God, which night makes visible to the eye. 

As to the man, he was so completely exhausted that he did not 
even avail himself of the clean white sheets ; he blew out the candle 
with his nostril, after the manner of convicts, and fell on the bed 
dressed as he was, into a sound sleep. ' ’ 

l^lidnight struck as the bishop came back to his chamber 
A few moments afterwards all in the little house slept* 


VI 

JEAX VALJEAN 

Towards the middle of the night. Jean Yaljcan awoke. 

Jean \ aljcan was born of a poor peasant family of Brie. In his 
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childhood he had not been taught to read : when he was grf.wn up, 
he chose the occupation of a pruner at Favcrollch. His inniijcr's 
■ name was Jeanne iMathieu, his father’s Jean \'aljean or Majean, 
probably a nickname, a contraction of Voila jeen. 

Jean Valjean was of a thoughtful disposition, but not sad, which 
is characteristic of affectionate natures. L'[)on the whi-ie, however, 
there was something torpid and insignificant, in the appearance at 
least, of Jean Valjean. He had !o-,t his jiarents wlien verv voung. 
His mother died of malpractice in a milkfever; his fatiu-r, a i'runer 
before him, was killed by a fall from a tree. Jean \'a!ii an now had 
but one relative left, his sister, a widow with '•even eiiildren, girls 
and boys. This sister had brought up Jean X aljean, aini, as bmg as 
her husband lived, she had taken care of her yamger lirotla-r. 1 h r 
husband died, leaving the eldest of these chii'iren eylit. the \onng- 
est one year old. Jean X'aljean ha<i jii-t re.aehid hi> tueruy-fitih 
year : he took the father's pl.ace, and, in li;- turn, supp' rted the sioer 
who reared him. This he did naturally, a' a ilutv-, and e\en with .a 
sort of moroscncss on hi' part, ilis ymth wa^ 'prur in r-ngh and 
ill-recompensed labour: lie never \Wi.' known to h;i\e a 'weeilieart; 
he had not time to he in love. 

At night he came in weary an<! ate hi' -onp with mt vi\ ing a w< ird. 
While he was eating, his 'ister. .l/<Vc ./'< (Oihc. freijui-ntly t i,,k front 
his porringer the hc'i of his meal ; a bit I’f tiu at, a 'Is e of por's. the 
heart of the cabbage, to give to one of in r d:i!<lr( n. He wi nt I'lt l at- 
ing, his head bent down nearly into the 'onp. hi' long ha;r falling 
over his dish, hiding his eyes, he did not seem to iiotiee ansthing 
that was done. At Favcrolles. not far from the hoii'C of pie \ ;i!- 
jeans, there was on the other side of tlie road a fanner's wife nann d 
Marie Claude; the \'aljean ehildreii. who were alwav' lami'i id, 
sometimes went in tlieir moiIi<-r’,' name to Ix.rrow a I'int of milk, 
which they would drink beliind a lie<igc. <<v in 'ome corner of the 
lane, snatching away the pitcher so greedily one from aiiorlu-r, th.at 
the little girls would spill it upon their aprons and their neek'; 
if their mother had known of this c.xjiloit she would Iiave puni'hed 
the delinquents severely. Jean \'aljean, rough an<i grumbler as be 
was, paid Marie Claude; tltcir mother never knew it. and so the 
children escaped. 

He earned in the pruning sca.son eighteen .sous a day; after that 
he hired out as a reaper, workman, teamster, or labourer. He did 
whatever he could find to do. His sister workeil also, but what could 
she do with seven little ciiilcircn ? It was a sad grouj), wliidi misery 
was grasping and closing upon, little by little. There was a ven' 
se\'crc w’intcr ; Jean had no work, the f.amily had no bread ; literally, 
no bread, and seven cJiildren. 

One Suml.ay nigiit, Maubert I.sabeau. (be baker on the Phec <lc 
I’Eglisc, in Favcrolle.s, was just going to bed when he heard a vio' 
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•''''• "" T . . 3i'a ^ "f l>vv:ul :»ul look it .nil. l^aboau 
mu! ciuii-hl kkn. 'Hie. thic:f h.'ul thrown away l.hc bre:ul, hut In;, aun 

. .4 !tl 1 ..,w1 1 l wn-: li'nll Valii'an. 



ilu' wav, lival Uu'vo. is yol a <leop pnlf holwooii this race of men and 
Uu'. i\u'kmns a;i;;ns;;in of liu; eily. 'I'lu; poaciier dwells in llu; forest, 
mid liu; :',nm!p’,h-r in llu; monntains or u\)oi\ the ;iea‘, cities produce 
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Si'voc\auH men, lu.'c;utsc Uu'y pmiltu'c' onrru})! men; um \ monnlainSi 
the forest, and iht' sea, render men savaiic; they develop the tierce, 
imt yet do not deiitvoy the. Iminan. 

jean Vidjean was found (pdlty ; the terms of the code were, cx- 
\iliVlt i in onr civilisation there are fearful hours ; such are those when 
thecvitninal law \irouounees shipwreck upon a man. What a monrn- 
fid nminent is that in which society withdraws itself and i'ivcii tip a 
thlnldnp, tu'inii; tor ever, Jean Valjean was sentenced to live years 
in the palleys. 

ftn the '.?.’.nd of April. 17%. there was annonneed in Paris the 
victory of Momcuottc. achieved hy the conunandini^-jp'neral of the 
arinv of It.aly, whom the message of the iVireclory, to the h'ivc Vlnn- 
dved, of tlie ,lnd h'loreal. year IV., e;\llcd Uuonaparte ; that same day 
a ipeat chain was riveted !it the lliecire. Jean Valjean was ti \iart ot 
thi;i chain. .Nn old turnkey of the prison, now nearly ninety, well 
vememhers this uusevahle man, who was ironed at tin; end of the 
fourth plinth in the north ane.ie of the court. Silling on tin; p:roimd 
like tile rest, he seemed to eoinprehend nothhii; of Ins jmsition, ex- 
cept Its horror; prohahly there was also in'm};h'.d with the vague 
ideas of a poor i!:in>rant man a notion that there was suinethiiig e.\- 
e<'ssive in the pen.alty. While they were with heavy hammer-slr'okcs 
heliiinl his he;ul riveting the holt <,f his iron collar, he was wceiiing, 
'I he tears choked liis words, and he only sueeeedeil in saving froin 
time to time; / teu.v ii pt'Hiwy tit I^ti^'cyolIcSt 1 hen solihine* as he 
was, he raised his right hand and lowered it. seven times, I'ls it lie 
was touching seven hc.ids of iiiicipial height, and at this gesture one 
could gness that whatever he had done, h;nl heen to fced'ainl clothe 
seven little ehildreii, 

\ le was taken m Toulon, at which place he arrived after a jonvuev 
of twenty-seven d.ays, on a c:nt. the vluxin still ahotil his neck .W 
Totilou he was dressed in a ic.l hlonsv, .all his \'ast life was clTaccd 
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even to his name. He was no longer Jean \'aljcan : he was Xnniljtr 
24,601. What became of the sister ? W'liat became of the seven chil- 
dren ? Who troubled himself about that ? What becomes of tiie hand- 
ful of leaves of the young tree when it is sawn at the trunk r 

It is the old stor)% These poor little lives, these creat’ires i.f (lori, 
henceforth without support, or guide, nr asylum ; they passed away 
wherever chance led, who knows er-en? Each took a diiTcrent path, 
it may be, and sank little by little into the chilling dark which en- 
gulfs solitary destinies; that sullen gloom wl'.ere are lost s,, niany 
ill-fated souls in the sombre advance of the human race. I'hev ieli 
that region; the church of what had been their village forgot them; 
the stile of what had been their field forgot them ; aiier a few years 
in the galleys, even Jean Valjean forgot them. In that heart, in 
which there had been a wound, there was a scar ; that w.is all. I >uring 
the time he was at Toulon, he heard but once of hi- -i-ter ; that was, 
I think, at the end of the fourth year of his coiifmi mmt. 1 do not 
know how the news reached him; .someone uho h.ad known Imn at 
home had seen his si.ster. She was in I’aris, h.xing in a jh or -treet 
near Saint Sulpice, the Rue du (ieinilre. ."site had with her but 
child, the youngest, a little boy. W'luTe were tiie otlu r si\ ? She did 
not know herself, pcrha[»,s. Every niornirg -he wen.t to a bindery, 
No. 3 Rue du Sabot, where she was employe.! a' a folder and l.ook- 
stitcher. She had to he there hy “-ix in tlie niormng, l.-ag !» f. .re tlic 
dawn in the winter. In the same building with the l.indery, there was 
a school, where she sent her little boy. seven wars oM. .\s the hool 
did not open until seven, and she nr.ist he at her w. .rk at -ix, her lioy 
had to wait in the yard an hour, umil the school oj.i nd -an hour 
of cold and darkness in the winter. They wotil.l n.it let the ehild 
wait in the bindery, because he was troulile'oine. they - aid. The 
workmen, as they passed in the m.irning. '.aw the poor little fellow 
sometimes sitting on the iiaveinent nodding witli weariness, and 
often sleeping in the dark, crouched and heni over his basket. W hen 
it rained, an old woman, tlie jioriress, took pity on him ; 'he let him 
come into her lotige, the furniture of which was only a jiallet bed, 
a spinning-wheel, and two wooden cliairs; an.! tiie little one slept 
there in a corner, hugging the cat to keep himself warm. At wveii 
o’clock the school opened and he went in. I hat i*; what was told 
Jean Valjean. It was as if a window ha.l suddenly been opened, 
looking upon the destiny of those he liad loved, and then all was 
closed again, and he heard nothing more for ever. Xotliing' more 
came to him ; he had not seen them, never will lie see them again ! 
and through the remainder of this sad history wc shall not meet 
them again. 

Near tlie end of tin’s fourth year, his chance of liberty came to 
Jean Valjean. His comrades helped him as they ahv.ays_ do in tliat 
dreary place, and he escaped. lie wajidcred two day.s in freedom 
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ihroueh the fields ; if it is freedom to be hunted, to turn your head 
each Lmcnt, to tremble at the least noise, to be afraid of cveiy- 
thing, of the smoke of a chimney, the passing of a man. bayrng 
of aHlog, the gallop of a horse, the striking of a clock, ^ day 
because you see, and of the night because you do not; of the lo.id 
of the path, the bush, of sleep. During the evening of the second 
day he was retaken ; he had neither eaten nor slept for thirty-six 
hours. The maritime tribunal extended his sentence three years 
for this attempt, wliidi made eight. In the sixth year his turn of es- 
cape came again ; he tried it, but failed again. He did not answer at 
roll-call, and the alarm cannon \Vas fired. At night the people of the 
vicinity discovered him hidden beneath the keel of a vessel on the 
slocks ; he resisted the galley guard which sciacd him. Escape and ^ 
resistance. This the provisions of the special code punished by an 
addition of five years, two with the double chain, thirteen years. The 
tenth year his turn came round again ; he made another attempt 
with no better success. Three years for this new attempt. Sixteen 
years. And finally, I think it was in the thirteenth year, he made 
yet another, and was retaken after an absence of oniy four hours. 
Three years for these four hours. Nineteen years. In October, 1815, 
he was set at large: he had entered in 1796 for having broken a 
pane of glass, and taken a loaf of bread. 

'i'his is a place for a short parenthesis. This is the second time, 
in his studies on the penal cpicstion and on the sentences of the law, 
that the author of tliis book has met with the theft of a loaf of 
bread as the starting-point of tlic ruin of a destiny. Claude Gueux 
stole a loaf of bread ; jean Valjean stole a loaf of bread ; English 
statistics show that in London starvation is the immediate cause 
of four thefts out of five. 

Jean Valjean entered the galleys .sobbing and shuddering: he 
went out hardened ; he entered in despair : he went out sullen. 

What had heen the life of this soul? 


VII 

THE DEI’THS OF DESPAIR 

Let us endeavour to tell. 

It is an imperative necessity that society should look into these 
things: they are its own work. 

He was as we have sai<l, ignorant ; hut he was not imbecile The 
natural light was enkindled in him. Misfortune, which has also its 
1 lumination, added to tiie few ravs that he had in his mind Under 
the whip, muler the chain, in the cell, in fatigue, under the burning 
sun of the {(.alleys, upon the convict's bed of plank, he turned to his 
own conscience, and he reflected. 
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He constituted himself a tribunal. 

He began by arraigning himself. 

He recognised, that he was not an innocent man, unju'-tU- 
■punished. He acknowledged that he liad committed an extreme and 
a blamable action; that the loaf periiaps would not have iieeti re- 
fused him, had he asked for it ; that at ail event-; it W' add have been 
better to wait, either for pity, or for work ; that it is n-'t altogether 
an unanswerable reply to say; “could i wait w!n-n 1 was hungry;’’ 
that, in the first place, it is very rare tliat any one dies ef ariual 
hunger; and that, fortunately or unfortnnatelv. man i-> --o made 
that he can suffer long and much, morally and iih\ '.iraliy, wiiiaait 
dying; that he should, therefore, have had jiatunee; t!ia; that 
would have been better even for those poor little one-; tiiat it w,i- 
an act of folly in him, poor, worthle— man, to -ei/e -ocietv in all 
its strength, forcibly by the collar, ami imagine tl;;il he eonld es- 
cape from misery by theft ; that that wa-. at all event-, .a h.id do, .r 
for getting out of misery by which oik- entered into infantv ; in 
short, that he had done wrong. 

Then he asked hin'iseU* ; 

If he were the only one who had done \\ rung in tlie cour-e of Id- 
fatal hi.story? If, in the tir-t place, it were ma .i gri( veu- 1' ing tliat 
he, a workman, should have I>een in w;int ot work; tli.it he, an in- 
dustrious man, should have lacked lucad. If. moreowr. tha- fault 
having been committed and avowed, tlu- jaim-him ni had ii"! been 
savage and excessive. 1 f there were not a gre.ater ahu-e, on the jrari 
of the law, in the penalty, than then- ha<! been, on the part of tlie 
guilty, in the crime. If there wen- not an c\ce-- of wt-ig!n in mit- of 
the scales of the balance — on the -i<!e of tin- expiatiott, [f tlw di- 
charge of the penalty were not the efTacemeni of the crime ; and if 
the result were not to rever-e the -ilnatioii, to replace the wrong 
of the delinquent hv the wrong of the repression, to ni.ike a victim 
of the guilty, and a cretlitor of the debtor, ami actually to put the 
right on the side of him who lia,l violated it. I f tli.at ]>enalty, taken in 
connection with its successive extcn.sions for his attempts to e-capt-, 
had not at last come to ho a sort of outrage of the stronger on the 
weaker, a crime of society towanl.s the imlividiial. a crime which 
was committed afresh every day, a crime which had endured for 
nineteen years. 

He questioned himself if human society could have the right 
alike to crush its members, in the one ca^c by its imrea'=onabic care- 
lessness, and in the other by its pitiless care ; and to keep a iioor man 
for ever between a lack and an excess, a lack of work, an exce.ss of 
punishment, 

1 f it were not outrageous that society should treat witls such righ! 
jwceision those of its members who were most j>oorly endowed 
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tte dotation of vvoaMi that chance had made, and who were, 
aS^e^a^dS he condemned society and 
sentenced it. -u- t, -i 

doom which he had nndergone 
and promised himselt that he, perhaps, would not hesitate some day 
to call it to an account. He declared to himselt that there was 
equita between the injur)' that he had committed and the 
that had been committed on him; he concluded, in short, that his 
punislunent was not, really, an injustice, but that beyond all doubt 

it was an iniquity. , . . , t. 

Anger may be foolish and absurd, and one may be irqitated when, 
in the wrong ; but a man never feels outraged unless in some respect 
he is at bottom right. Jean Valjean felt outraged. 

And then, human society had done him nothing but injury ; never 
had he seen anything of her, but this wrathful face which she calls 
justice, and which she shows to those whom she strikes dowm. No 
man had ever touched him but to bruise him. All his contact with 


men had been by blows. Never, since his infancy, since his mother, 
since his sister, never had he been greeted with a friendly word 
or a kind regard. Through suffering on suffering he came little by 
little to the conviction, that life was a war; and that in that war 


he was the vanquished. He had no w'eapon but his hate. He resolved 
to sharpen it in the galleys and to take it with him when he went out 
There was at Toulon a school for the prisoners conducted by 
some not very skilful friars, where the most essential branches 
were taught to such of these poor men as were willing. He was one 
of the willing ones. He went to school at forty and learned to read, 
write, and cipher. He felt that to increase his knowledge was to 
strOTgthen his hatred. Under certain circumstances, instruction and 
enlightenment may scn'e as rallying-points for evil. 

It is sad to tell ; but after having tried society, which had caused 
his misfortunes, he tried Providence which created society, and 
condemned it also. 


Jims, during those nineteen years of torture and slavery, did 
this soul rise and fall at the same time. Light entered on the one 
side, and darkness on the other. 

Jean Valjean was not, we have seen, of an evil nature. His heart 
was .still right when he arrived at the galievs. While there he con- 
demned society, and felt that he became wicked ; he condemned 
Providence, and felt that he became impious. 

It is difiicult not to reflect for a moment here. 

Canjuiman nature be so entirely transformed from top to bot- 
tom Can man, created good by God, be made wicked by man? Can 
the soul be changed to keep pace with its destiny, and become evil 
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when its destiny is evil ? Can the heart become distorted aiul con- 
tract deformities and infirmities that arc incurable, under the ])rcs- 
sure of disproportionate \yoe, like the vertebral column under a too 
hea\7 brain ? Is there not in every human soul ; was there not in the 
particular soul of Jean Valjcan, a primitive sj)ark, a divine element, 
incorruptible in this world, immortal in the next, which can be de- 
veloped by good, kindled, lit up, and made rcsplendently radiant, 
and which evil can never entirely extinguish. 

Grave and obscure questions, to the last of which every physi- 
ologist would probably, without hesitation, liavc answered no, had 
he seen at Toulon, during the hours of rest, which to Jean Valjcan 
were hours of thought, this gloomy galley-slave, seated, with folded 
arms, upon the bar of some windlass, the end of his chain stuck 
into his pocket that it might not drag, serious, silent, and thoughtful, 
a pariah of the law which views man with wrath, condemned by 
civilisation which views heaven with severity. 

Certainly, we will not conceal it, such a physiologist would have 
seen in Jean Valjcan an irremediable misery; he would ])crhaj)S 
have lamented the disease occasioned by the law ; but he would not 
even have attempted a cure; he w'oiild have turned from the sight 
of the caverns which he would have beheld in that soul; and, like 
Dante at the gate of Hell, he would have wiped out fnnn that ex- 
istence the word which the finger of God has nevertheless written 
upon the brow of every man — Hope! 

Was that state of mind which we have attempted to analyse as 
perfectly clear to Jean Valjcan as we have tried to render it to our 
readers? Did Jean Valjcan distinctly sec, after their formation, and 
had he distinctly seen, while they were forming, all the elements of 
which his moral misery was made up ? Had this rude and unlettered 
man taken accurate account of the succession of ideas by which he 
had, step by step, risen and fallen, till he had reached that mournful 
plane which for so many years already had marked the internal 
horizon of his mind? Had lie a clear consciousness of all that was 
passing within him, and of all that wvas moving him ? This we dare 
not affirm ; we do not, in fact, believe it. Jean X'^aljean was loo igno- 
rant, even after so much ill fortune, for nice discrimination in these 
matters. Af times he did not even know exactly what were his feel- 
ings, Jean Valjcan was in the dark ; he sufiered in the dark ; he hated 
in the dark; we might say that he hated in his own sight. He lived 
constantly in the darkness, groping blindly and as in a dream. Only, 
at intervals, there broke over liim suddenly, from within or froni 
without, a shock of anger, an ovorflov.' of sufTering, a quick pallid 
flash which lit up his wliole souk and .showe<I all around him, het'orc 
and behind, in the glare of a hideous light, the fearful 5>rcc!pices 
and the .sombre perspectives of his fate. 



' The flash passed away ; the night fell, and where was he? He no 

longer q£ pv„iishmcnt of this kind, in which what is 

nitiless, that is to say, what is brutalising, predominates, is to trans- 
form little by little, by a slow stupefaction, a man into an animal, 
sometimes into a wild beast. Jean Valjean s repeated and o]«tinatc 
attempts to escape arc enough to prove that such is the strange citect 
of the law upon a human soul, Jean Valjean had renewed these at- 
tempts, so wholly useless and foolish, as often as an opportunity 
olTercd, without one moment’s thought of the result, or of ex- 
perience already undergone. He escaped wildly, like a wolf on seeing 
his cage-door open. Instinct said to him; “Away [’’ Reason saidTo 
him: “Stay!” But before a temptation so mighty, reason fled; in- 
stinct alone remained. The beast alone was in play. When he was re- 
taken, the new severities that were inflicted upon' him only made 
him still more fierce. 

We must not omit one circumstance, which is, that in physical 
strength he far surpassed all the other inmates of the prison. At hard 
work, at twisting a cable, or turning a windlass, Jean Valjean was 
equal to four men. He would sometimes lift and hold enormous 
weights on his back, and would occasionally act the part of what is 
•uilled a jack, or what was called in old French an orgcuil, whence 
came the name, we may say by the way, of the Rue Montorgeuil 
near the Halles of Paris. His comrades had nicknamed him Jean 
the Jack, At one time, while the balcony of the City Hall of Toulon 
was undergoing repairs, one of Puget’s admirable caryatides, which 
support the balcony, slipped from its place, and was about to fall, 
when Jean Valjean, wlio happened to be there, held it up oh his 
.shoulder till the workmen came. 


His suppleness surpassed his strength. Certain convicts, always 
planning escaiic, have developed a veritable science of strength and 
skill combined, — the science of the muscles. A mysterious system 
of statics is practised throughout daily by prisoners, who are etern- 
ally enrying the birds and flies. To scale a wall, and to find a foot- 
hold where you could hardly see a projection, was play for Jean Val- 
jean. Given an angle in a wall, with the tension of his back and his- 
knees, with elbows and hands braced against the rough face of the 
Slone, he would ascend, as if by magic, to a third story. Sometimes 
he climbed up in this manner to the roof of the galleys. 

He talked but little, and never laughed. Some extreme emotion 
u-as required to draw from him, once or twice a year, tliat lugubrious 
sound of the convict, which is like the eclio of a demon’s laugh To 
those who saw him, he seemed to be absorbed in continually looking' 
upon something terrible. . ^ 

He was absorbed, in fact. 

Through the diseased perceptions of an incomplete nature and a 
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smothered intelligence, he vnguely felt tiiat a monstrous u-citiht was 
o\'er him. In tliat pallid and .snl'len shadow in which ho crawh.l, 
whenever he turned his head and endeavoured to raise hi-^ eyes Iw 
pw, with winglcd rage and terror, forming, massing, atid s'nouni- 
ing up out of view above him with horrid escarpments, .a hind r.f 
frightful accumulation of things, of laws, of jirejndircs of men. 
and of acts, the outlines of which escaped him, the weight of vdiich 
appalled him, and which was no other than that prodigious j)yramid 
that we call civilisation. Here and there in that shajiclcss aturcrawi' 
ing mass, sometimes near at hand, somelime.s afar off, ,-uk 1 UjVin 
inaccessible heights, he distinguished some group, .some dci.'iii 
vi\ddly" clear, here the jailer with his staff, here the gctKlarmc with 
his sword, yonder the mitred archhishoj); and on high, in a sort <»f 
blaze of glory', the emperor crowned .anrl re-jilendent. It seemed to 
him that these distant splendours, far from dissijiating his night, 
made it blacker and more deathly. .-Ml this, law-,, {jrejudicci, arts, 
men, things, went and came above him. according to the complicrited 
and mysterious movement that God iinpresx-. ujeiti civiloraion, 
marching over him and crushing him with an iiide-* riijahly traiHjuil 
cruelty* and inexorable indiftercnce. .S<iuis ^unk to the bottom of 
possible misfortune, and unfortunate men lost in the lowe-t depth- , 
where they are no longer .seen, the rejerte<i i,i tlw lav,-, feel tjj;on 
their heads the whole weight of that human so< iety. so formidable 
to him who is without it, so terrible to him who is b'-neath it. 

In such a situation Jean \'aijcan mu-ed, and what rou/d be the 
nature of his reflections? 

If a millet seed under a millstone h.ad tliotigli's. doubtless it v.-ould 
think what Jean V'aljean thought, 

AH these things, realities full of spectres, pli-anta-.mac'ori.'t full of 
realities, had at last produced within him a condition which was al- 
most inexpressible. 

Sometimes in the midst of his work in the galleys he would ^‘.op, 




and begin to think. His re.ason. more mature, a.nd, .at the 
perturbed more than formerly, would revolt. AH 
pened to him wo'uld app-ear absurd ; all that surrounded him 
appear impossible. He would s-ay to n:m.=elf : “it is a dream, 
would look at the jailer standing a few* .step/' from himi 
would seem to be a phantom ; ail at once this p/har.tom 
him a blow with a stick. 

For him tite external world had scarcely an t.xi-tence. It 
be almost true to say that for Jean Wi'jean there vm- no 
beautiful summer day's, no radiant .‘^l-w. .-to .'.'eeh April dav.r;, . 
dim windov.' light was all tiiat shone i.n h:.s sou}. 

To sum up, in concl-usi'in, what can I 
to positive resnhs, -of all that we have 
s-ure on'.y of this, tlui: m the orur:e c 
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smothered intelligence, he vaguel)' felt that a Tnonstrous weight was 
over him. In that pallid and sullen shadow in which he crawled, 
whenever he turned his head and endeavoured to raise his eyes, he 
saw, with mingled rage and terror, forming, massing, and rnount- 
ing up out of view above him with horrid escarpments, a kinri of 
frightful accumulation of things, of laws, of prejudices, of men, 
and of acts, the outlines of which escaped him, the weight of which 
appalled him,_and which was no other than that prodigious jiyramid 
that we call civilisation. Here and there in that shapeless and crawl- 
ing mass, sometimes near at hand, sometimes afar off, and upon 
inaccessible heights, he distinguished some group, some detail 
vividly clear, here the jailer with his staff, here the gendarme with 
his sword, yonder the mitred archbishop: and on high, in a sort of 
blaze of glory, the emperor crowned and resplendent. It seemed to 
him that these distant splendours, far from dissipating his night, 
made it blacker and more deathly. All this, laws, prejudices, acts, 
men, things, went and came above him, according to the complicated 
and mysterious movement that God impresses upon civilisation, 
marching over him and crushing him with an indescribably tranquil 
cruelty and inexorable indifference. Souls sunk to the bottom of 
possible misfortune, and unfortunate men lost in the lowest depths, 
where they are no longer seen, the rejected of the law, feel upon 
their heads the whole w'eight of that human society, so formidable 
to him who is without it, so terrible to him who is beneath it. 

In such a situation Jean Valjean mused, and what could be the 
nature of his reflections ? 

If a millet seed under a millstone had thoughts, doubtless it would 
think what Jean Valjean thought. 

All these things, realities full of spectres, phantasmagoria full of 
realities, had at last produced within him a condition which was al- 
most inexpressible. 

Sometimes in the midst of his work in the galleys he would stop, 
and begin to think. His reason, more mature, and, at the same time, 
perturbed more than formerly, would revolt. All that had hap- 
pened to him would appear absurd ; all that surrounded him would 
appear impossible. He would say to himself : “it is a dream.” He 
would look at the jailer standing a few steps from him ; the jailer 
would seem to be a phantom ; all at once this phantom would give 
him a blow with a stick. 

For him the external world had scarcely an existence. It would 
be almost true to say that for Jean Valjean there was no sun, no 
beautiful summer days, no radiant sky, no fresh April dawn. Some 
dim window light was all that shone in his soul. 

To sum up, in conclusion, what can be summed up and reduced 
to positive results, of all that we have been showing, we will make 
sure only of this, that in the course of nineteen years, Jean Val- 
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smothered intelligence, he vaguely felt that a monstrous wcichl was 
oyer him. In that palJid and su/len shadow hi which ho crawled^ 
^yhe^evc^ he turned liis head and endeavoured (o raise his !;v 
saw, with mingled rage and terror, forming, massing, an-1 mount- 
ing up out of view alcove him with horrid escarpiiicnts, a Idnd nf 
frightful accumulation of things, of laws, of prejiuiiccs, of nun, 
and of acts, the ontlines of wJiicIi escaped him, the wciglit'ot wliich 
appalled him, and which was no other than that [irodigious pyramid 
that we call civilisation. I-Iere and there in that shapeless and'eraw!- 
ing mass, sometimes near at hand, sometimes afar ofT, and tipon 
inaccessible heights, he distinguished some group, some detail 
vividly clear, here the jailer with his staff, lierc the gcndarnio with 
his sword, yonder the mitred archbisho]); and on higli, in a sort of 
blaze of glory, the emperor crowned and resplendent. It seemed to 
him tlwt these di.stant splendours, far from dissipating his night, 
made it blacker and more deathly. All this, lau-s, firejudiccs, acts, 
men, things, went and came aliovc him, according to the complicated 
and mysterious movement that God im])rcsses upon civilisation. 

■ marching over him and crushing him with an indescrihahly iraiujuil 
cruelty and inc.xorahlc indifference. Souls .sunk to the Iiottoin of 
possible misfortune, and unfortunate men lost in the lowest depths, 
where they are no longer seen, the rejected of the law, fed upon 
their heads the whole weight of that human society, .so formidable 
to him who is without it, so terrible to him who is Iiciicath it. 

In such a situation Jean V'aljean inu,scd, aiul what could he the 
nature of his reflections ? 


If a millet seed under a millstone had thouglils, doubtless it would 
think what Jean Valjcan thoiiglu. 

All these things, realities full of spectres, phantasmagoria full of 
realities, had at last produced within Iiiin a ctmclition which was al- 
most inexpressible. 

Sometimes in the midst of his work in the galleys he would stop, 
and begin to think. His reason, more mature, and, at the same timt;. 
perturbed more than formerly, would revolt. Ail tliat had liaj)- 
pened to him would appear absurd ; all that surrounded him would 
appear impossible. He would say to himself: “it is a dream.' He 
would look at the jailer standing a few steps from him ; (lie jailer 
would seem to he a phantom ; ail at once tliis pltanloin would give 
him a blow with a stick. 

For him the external world had scarcely an existence. It would 
be almost true to say that for Jean Valjean there was no .sun. tio 
beautiful summer days, no radiant .sky, no fresli April dawn. Some 
dim window light was all that shone in hi.s soul. 

To sum up, in conclu.sion, what can he summed tip and reoiic^f 
to positive results.. of all that we have been .^lotvmg. ue ml! make 
sure onlv of this, that in the course of nineteen ye.irs, Jean \ af- 
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The flash passed away ; the night fell, and where was he? He no 

of pmitot ot this kind, in 'f * j 

Tiitiless that is to say, what is brutalising, predominates, is to trans 
^orm little by little, by a slow stupefaction, a man into an animal* 
s^rStimes iiho a wild\east. Jean Valjean’s repeated and obstinate 
attempts to escape are enough to prove that such is the strange effect 
of the law upon a human soul. Jean Valjean had renewed these at- 
tempts, so wholly useless and foolish, as often as an opportunity 
offered, without one moment’s thought of the result, or of ex- 
perience already undergone. He escaped wildly, like a wolf on seeing 
his cage-door open. Instinct said to him; “Away !” Reason said to 
him; “Stay I” But before a temptation so mighty, reason fled; in- 
stinct alone remained. The beast alone was in play. When he was re- 
taken, the new severities that were inflicted upon' him only made 
him still more fierce. ' _ _ _ . i 1 

We must not omit one circumstance, which is, that in physical 
strength he far surpassed all the other inmates of the prison. At hard 
work, at twisting a cable, or turning a windlass, Jean Valjean was ■ 
equal to four men. He would sometimes lift and hold enormous 
weights on his back, and would occasionally act the part of what is 
•billed a jack, or what was called in old French an orgcml, whence 
came the name, we may say by the way, of the Rue Montorgeuil 
near the Halles of Paris. His comrades had nicknamed him Jean 
the Jack. At one time, while the balcony of the City Hall of Toulon 
was undergoing repairs, one of Puget’s admirable caryatides, which 
support the balcony, slipped from its place, and was* about to fall, , 
when Jean Valjean, who happened to be there, held it up oh his 
shoulder till the workmen came. 


His suppleness surpassed his strength. Certain convicts, ahv ays 
planning escape, have developed a veritable science of strength and 
skill combined, — the science of the muscles. A m3'sterious system 
of statics is practised throughout daily by prisoners, who are etern- 
ally envying the birds and flies. To scale a W'all, and to find a foot- 
hold where you could hardly see a projection, was play for Jean Val- 
jean. Given an angle in a wall, with the tension of his back and his' 
knees, with elbows and hands braced against the rough face of the 
stone, he would ascend, as if by magic, to a third story. Sometimes 
he climbed up in tliis manner to the roof of the galleys. 

He talked but little, and never laughed. Some extreme emotion 
was required to draw from him, once or twice a 3'ear, that lugubrious 
sound of the convict, which is like the echo of a demon’s laugh. To 
those who saw him, he seemed to be absorbed in continually looking 
upon something terrible. 

He was absorbed, in fact. 

Through the diseased perceptions of an incomplete nature and a 
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smothered intellig-ence, he vaguely felt tliat a monslrous veight u-as 
over him. In that pallid and sullen sliadow in vhich lie crawled, 
whenever he turned his head and endeavoured (o raise his cvws, he 
saw, with mingled rage and terror, forming, massing, and imnint- 
ing up out of view above him witli horrid csxarpmcnt.s, a kind of 
frightful accumulation of things, of law.s, of prejudices, of men, 
and of acts, the outlines of which escaped him, the weight of which 
appalled him, and which was no other than that {irodigious pyramid 
that we call civilisation. Here and there in that sliapelcss and crawl- 
ing mass, sometimes near at hatid, sometimes afar off, and upon 
inaccessible heights, he dhtw^uished some group, some detail 
vividly clear, here the jailer with his staff, here the gendarme with 
his .sword, yonder the mitred archbishoj); and on high, in a sort of 
blaze of glory, the emperor crowned and resplendent. It seemctl to 
him that these distant splendours, far from dissipating his night, 
made it blacker and more deathly. .-Mi this, laivs. jirejudices, act.s, 
men, things, went and came above him. according to the complicated 
and mysterious movement that God inijiresses upon civili.sation, 
marching over him and crushing him with an indescribably tranquil 
cruelty and ine.xorabic indifference. Souls .sunk to the bottom of 
possible misfortune, and unfortunate men lost in the lowest depths, 
where they arc no longer seen, the rejected of the law, feel upon 
their heads the whole weight of that human society. sf> lonnidahle 
to him who is without it, so terrible to him who is l)encnt!i it, 

In such a situation Jean \'aljean imused, and what could he the 
nature of his rcflcction.s? 

If a millet .seed under a millstone had thonglUs. doubtless it would 
think what Jean Valjcan tliought. 

All these things, realities full of s})ecires, piiaulasmagoria full of 
realities, had at last produced within him a condition which was al- 
most inc.xpressiblc. 

Sometimes in the midst of his work in the galleys he would stop, 
and begin to think. His reason, more mature, and. at the .same time, 
perturbed more than formerly, would revolt. Ail that had hap- 
pened to him would appear absurd; all that surrounded him would 
appear impo.ssiblc. Ho would say to himself: “it is a dream.” He 
would look at the jailer standing a few steps from him ; the jailer 
would seem to lie a phantom ; all at once this phantom would .give 
him a blow with a stick. 

For him the external world had .scarcely an c.xi.stcure. It would 
he almost true to say that for Jean V'aljean there was no sun, no 
hcantifu! summer day.s, iio radiant sky, no fresh .April dawn. Some 
dim window light was all tiiat shone in liis .soul. 

To sum up, in conclu.sfon. what can be summed up .'uid redure<l 
to positive results, of all that wc have been .showing, we will make 
sure only of this, that in the coiir.se of nineteen years, Je.an Val- 
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The flash passed away; the night fell, and where was he? He no 


The^ecuiiarity of punishment of this kind, in which what is 
uitiless Aat is to^say, what is brutalising, predominates, is to trMS- 
form little bv little by a slow stupefaction, a man into an animal, 
S« a WilAeast. J^nValjean’s repeated and 
attempts to escape are enough to prove that such is the strange effect 
of the^law upon a human soul. Jean Valjean had renewed these at- 
tempts, so wholly useless and foolish, as often as an opportunity 
offered without one moment’s thought pf the result, or of ex- 
perience already undergone. He escaped wildly, like a wolf on seeing 
his cage-door open. Instinct said to him: “Away !’’ Reason said to 
him: “Stay'.” But before a temptation so mighty, reason fled; in- 
stinct alone remained. The beast alone was in play. When he was re- 
taken, the new severities that were inflicted upon’ him only made 


him still more fierce. _ _ _ _ / 

We must not omit one circumstance, which is, that in physical 
strength he far surpassed all the other inmates of the prison. At hard 
work, at twisting a cable, or turning a windlass, Jean Valjean was 
equal to four men. He would sometimes lift and hold enormous 
weights on his back, and would occasionally act the part of what is 
called a jack, or what was called in old French an orgcuil, whence 
came the name, we may say by the way, of the Rue Montorgeuil 
near the Halles of Paris. His comrades had nicknamed him Jean 
the Jack. At one time, while the balcony of the City Hall of Toulon 
was undergoing repairs, one of Puget’s admirable caryatides, which 
support the balcony, slipped from its place, and was about to fall, 
when Jean Valjean, who happened to be there, held it up oh his 
shoulder till the workmen came. 

His suppleness surpassed his strength. Certain convicts, always 
planning escape, have developed a veritable science of strength and 
skill combined, — the science of the muscles. A mysterious system 
of statics is practised throughout daily by prisoners, who are etern- 
ally enrying the birds and flies. To scale a wall, and to find a foot- 
hold where you could hardly see a projection, was play for Jean Val- 
jean. Given an angle in a wall, with the tension of his back and his- 
knees, with elbows and hands braced against the rough face of the 
stone, he would ascend, as if by magic, to a third story. Sometimes 
he climbed up in this manner to the roof of the galle3's. 

He talked but little, and never laughed. Some extreme emotion 
w .as required to draw from him, once or twice a j'car, that lugubrious 
somtd of the convict, which is like the echo of a demon’s laugh To 
those who saw him, he seemed to be absorbed in continually looking 
upon something terrible. ^ . 

He was absorbed, in fact. 

Through the diseased perceptions of an incomplete nature and a 
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smothered intelligience, he vaguely feit that a mnnstnnis weight was 
over him. In that pallid and suflen sliatiow in which he crawlt t!. 
whenever he turned his head and endea\(itired tii rai-o hi- eves, he 
saw, with mingled rage and terror, hirniing. ma-sing. and in. 'tint- 
ing up out of view ahovc him with horrid esearpnieiuv. a kind ..f 
frightful accumulation of things, of law-, of prejudice-, of n;<-n. 
and of acts, the outlines of whicli e-caped him. ilie weight of which 
appalled him, and which wa- no other than that j'todigio;,,. pvi.mn.i 
that we call civilisation. Here and llu-re iit that -iiapele-- tmd draw!- 
ing mass, sometimes near at liand. -onx time- .liar ou. .-md tipoti 
inaccessible heights, lie di-tingni-lied some group, x, .ida'i 
vividly clear, here the jailer with hi- -lali. here tin l'< r.'darme wnh 
his sword, yonder the mitred are!ihis|i,.[, ; .uid on h gii. m a s .t: oi 
blaze of glory, the enijieror crowned and n '|deno'< ::t It s<,ni,,i 
him that these distant s])lencl..nrs, f,',r ft- m d:"ij.!’i!;g m:;!.!. 

made it blacker ami more deathly, ,\1I thi'. iavs-. pteui.iii . a.!-, 
men, things, went ami came al>o\e hitn. , 1 . . oi ding i > lii. coinph,.!!! i 
and mysterious movement tliat < lod iti-tre-as up n d\:'-a!ion, 
marching over him ami crtisiimg ium v. idiau Hid, id ai .h traiioud 
cruelty and incxoraliie imliffereni <•. .'soijl^ 'urd- to d <■ h, ttoui . i 
possiiilc inisforttine, and nnioriimaie m< n !•-; m i.as- t .iepth . 
where they are n<i longer sieii, the r« ji. I'd. t!;< k.w. im ! np n 
their heads the u hole w eight of that hiim.m - n t . s, , 
to him who is without it, ter ril>l< t. ■ Inm u . i - h- n. .c h n 

In such a situation Jean \ alie.an imisid. and. wlig w.ui i 'c t!.e 
nature of his reflection- ? 

If a millet sec*! under a mill't om had t!i. .ugii! - . doii!.; !< -- u u > .i:!i! 
think what Jean X'aljean tlioiight. 

All these thin.gs, realitie- full of -pecua-. pii.-mi i-m.igoi i,i full ..f 
realities, Jiad at Ja-I jrroihiced wiiliin linn a toti.Iiti Ti which wa- al- 
most inexpressihle. 

Sometimes in the inid-t of hi- work in tiie ga!!c\ - he u ou!d -top. 
and begin to think. Hi- rta-on. ni<n<- uuiitiir, and, at the -.mie time. 
I^crlurbed more th.iii formerly, would rev. .It. All that ha.! haj.- 
pened to Iiini would appear ah-urd ; ail that suriounde.l him woul.i 
appear imiiossihlc. He woukl sa\ to him-t lf; “it i- a dream." He 
would look at the jailer .standing a ft w stej.s from liim . tlie jailer 
would seem to be a pbautom ; all at once tin- jihaiitom would give 
him a blow witli a stick. 

For him tlie external world had scarcely an exi-tence. It would 
be almost true to say that for Jean \’a)jean there was no sun, no 
beautiful summer days, no radiant sky, no fre-li April tlawii. .Some 
dim window light was all that shone in his soul. 

'I'o sum up. in conclusion, what can he suminetl up and reduced 
to positive results, of all that wc have been showing, we will make 
sure only of this, that in the course of iiineiecji year.-. Jean 
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the inoffensive pruuer of Faverolles, the terrible galley-slave 
iTTonlon, had become capable, thanks to the training be had re- 
ceived in the galleys, of two species of crime; first, a sudden, un 
premeditated action, full of rashness, all instinct^ a sort . 

for the wrong he had suffered; secondly, a serious, premeditated 
act, discussed by his conscience, and pondered over with the false 
ideas which such a fate will give. His premeditations passed through 
the three successive phases to which natures of a certain stamp are 
limited— reason, will, and obstinacy. He had as motives, habitual 
indignation, bitterness of soul, a deep sense of injuries suffered, a 
reaction even against the good, the innocent, and the upright, if any 
such there arc. The beginning as well as the end of all his thoughts 
was hatred of human law ; that hatred which, if it be not checked 
in its growth by some providential event, becomes, in a certain 
time, hatred of society, then hatred of the human race, and then ' 
hatred of creation, and reveals itself by a vague and incessant de- 
sire to injure some living being, it matters not who. So, the pass- 
port was right which described Jean Valjean as a very dangerous 
man. 

From 3 -ear to year tins soul had witliered more and more, slowly, 
hut fatally, ^^bth this withered heart, he had a dry eye. When he 
left the galleys, he had not shed a tear for nineteen years. 


VIII 

THE WATERS AND THE SHADOW 
A MAN overboard! 

What matters it 1 the ship does not stop. The wind is blowing, that 
dark ship mu.st keep on her destined course. She passes away. 

The man disappears, then reappears, he plunges and rises again to 
the surface, he calls, he stretches out his hands, they hear him not ; 
the ship, staggering under the gale, is straining every rope, the 
sailors and passengers sec the drowning man no longer ; his miser- 
able head is hut a point in the vastness of the billows. 

He hurls cries of despair into the depths. What a spectre is that 
disappearing .sail ! He looks upon it, he looks upon it with frenzy 
It move.s away ; it grows dim ; it diminishes. He was there but just 
nmv, he was one of the crew, he went and came upon the deck with 
the rest, he had his share of the air and of the sunlight, he was a 

»<it; smS: '"pp'''' '«= 

He is in the mon.stroiis deep. He has nothing under his feet hut the 
yieklmg, fleeing elOTieiit The waves, torn and scattered by the 
wnul, close round inm hideously ; the rolling of the abvss hears him 
along ; shreds of water are flying about his head ; a populace of wavc.s 
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Spit upon him; confused openings lialf swallov.- ]iirn : when lie 
sinks he aitches glimpses of yawning ])recipiccs full of darkness ; 
fearful unknown vegetations seize uj>on him, hind his feet, and 
draw him to themselves; he feels that he is l)ecoming tlw gna-ti 
deep; he makes part of the foam ; the billows toss him from one to 
the other; he tastes the bitterness ; the greedy ocean is eager to de- 
vour him_; the monster plays with his agony.' h seems as it all this 
were liquid hate. 

He tries to defend himself; he tries to sustain himself; he 
struggles; he swims. He— that poor strength that fails so soon— he 
combats the unfailing. 

But yet he struggles. 

Where now is the ship? Far away }-ondcr. Hardly visible in the 
pallid gloom of the horizon. 

The wind blows in gusts; the billows overwhelm him. He raises 
his eyes, but sees only the livid clouds. 1 le, in his dying agony, 
makes part of this imruen.se in.sanity of tlic sea. He is' tortured in 
his death by its immeasurable madness. He hears sounds, which 
are strange to man,' sounds which seem to come not from earth, btU 
from some frightful realm beyond. 

There arc birds in the clouds, even as there are angels above hu- 
man distresses, but what can they do for him ? 'i hey lly, sing, 
float, while he is gasping. 

He feels that he is buried at once by tho.se two infinities, the ocean 
and the sky; the one is a tomb, the other a pall. 

Night descends, he has been swimming for hours, bis strength 
is almost exhausted ; that ship, that far otT thing, where there were 
men, is gone; he is alone in the terrible gloom of the abyss; he 
sinks, he strains, he struggles, he feels bcncatli him the shadowy 
monsters of the unseen ; he shouts. 

]Men arc no more. W'herc is God ? 

He shouts. Hcl])! Help! He .dioiits inccs.cantly. 

Nothing in the horizon. Nothing in the sky. 

He implores the blue vault, the waves, tlie rocks; all are de.'if. 
He supplicates the tempest ; the import urabic temj)c.sl obeys only 
the infinite. 

Around hinr are darknc.'^s. .storm, solitude, wild and nneon- 
.scious tumult, the ceaseless lumbling of the fierce waters: within 
him, horror and exhaustion. Bcne.nth him the erigiilfiiig' .abyss. No 
resting place. He thinks of the .diadowv rnWenwres of Ids lifc- 
Ic.ss body in the limitless gloom. The biting cold {i.arnly.'-c.s him. 
His hands clutch spasmodically, and grv.sp at nothing. Winds, 
clonds, whirlwinds, hlnst.s, stars, all useless! ^^’hnt ‘■h.'d! he do.-* 
He yields to desp.air; worn out, he .seeks dcatli; lie no longer 
resists; he gives himself Uj); he ;ihandnn.s the enntest, .and lie i;: 
rolled away into the fii.sm.al depths of the .ahy-s n-r ever. 
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o implacable march of human society 1 Destruction of men and 
of souk marking its path! Ocean, ^vhcre fall al that the law 
fall! Ominovts disappearance of awl! O moral death. 

The sea is the inexorable night into winch the penal law 
its victims. The sea is the measureless misery. 

The soul drifting in that sea may become a corpse. Who shall 

restore it to life? 


IX 

NEW GRIEFS 

When the time for leaving the galleys came, and when there 
sounded in the car of Jean Valjean the strange words; 7oh arc 
■free! the moment seemed improbable and unreal; a ray of living 
light, a ray of the true light of living men, suddenly penetrated 
his soul. But this ray quickly faded away. Jean Valjean had been 
dazzled with the idea of liberty. He had believed in a new life. He 
soon saw what sort of liberty that is which has a yellow pass- 
port. 

And along with that there were many bitter experiences. He 
had calculated that his savings, during his slay at the galleys, 
would amount to a hundred and seventy-one francs. It is proper to 
say that he had forgotten to take into account the compulsory 
rest on Sundays and holydays, which, in nineteen years, required 
a deduction of about twenty-four francs. However that might be, 
his savings had been reduced, by various local charges, to the sum 
of a hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous, which was counted 
out to him on his departure. 

He understood nothing of this, and thought himself wronged, 
or to spe.ak plainly, robbed. 

The day after his liberation, he saw before the door of an 
orange fiower di.stillcry at Grasse, some men who were unloading 
hags. He otTcred his services. They were in need of help and ac- 
cepted them. He set at work. He was intelligent, robust, and handy ; 
he did Ins Iiest ; the foreman appcarcrl to be satisfied. While he was 
at work, a gendarme passed, noticed him, and asked for his papers. 
He was compelled to .show the yellow passport. That done, Jean 
Valjean, resumed his work. A little while before, he had asked one 
of the labourers how much .they were paid per day for this work, 
and the reply was ; thirly sous. At night, as he was obliged to leave 
■he town ne.vt morning, he went to the foreman of the distillery', and . 
asked for his pay. The foreman did not say a word, but banded 
him fifteen sous. Me remonstrated. The man replied : “Thai is good 
enough for you.” He insisted. The foreman looked him in the eyes 
and said: “Look out for the hek-up!” 

There .again he thought himscU robbed. 
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Society, the state, in redticins: his savings, had rnhhed hint hv 
wholesale. Now it was the turn of the indiv'idual, who was roi!!>ii!g 
him by retail. 

Liberation is iwl deliverance. A convict may leave the gnllevs 
behind, but not his condemnation. 

This was what befell him at Grasse. Wc have seen liow he was 
received at D . 


X 

THE MAN' AWAKF^ 

As the cathedral clock struck two, Jean Valjcan awoke. 

What awakened him was, too good a bed. h'or nearly twenty 
years he had not slept in a bed, and, although he had not undressed, 
the sensation was too novel not to disturb his sleep. 

He had slept something more than four hours. His fatigue had 
passed awa}'. He was not accustomed to give many hours to repose. 

He opened his et'cs, and looked for a inometu into the obscurity 
about him, then he closed them to go to slee]> again. 

When many diverse sensations have disturbed the day, when 
the mind is preoccupied, we can fall asleep once, but not a second 
time. Sleep comes at first much more readily tlian it comes again. 
Such was the case with Jean Valjcan. He could not get to sleeii 
again, and so he began to think. 

He was in one of those moods in which the ideas we have in our 
minds are perturbed. There was a kind of vague cl)b and flow in his 
brain. His oldest and his latest memories floated about pell mcll, 
and crossed each oilier confusedly, losing their own shapes, swell- 
ing beyond measure, then di.sappcaring all at once, as if in a muddy 
and troubled stream. Many thoughts came to him, but there was one 
which continually presented itself, and which drove away all others. 
What that thought was, we .shall tell directly. Me had noticed the 
six silver plates and tiic large ladle that Madame Magloirc had pul 
on the table. 

Those six silver plates took possession of him. There they were, 
within a few steps. At tlie very moment that he p.nssed through the 
middle room to reach the one he was now in, the edd .servant w:i.s 
placing them in a liulc cupboard at the head of the bed. He bad 
marked that cupboard well: on the right, coming frtnn the dining- 
room. They were solid; and old silver. With llic big ladle, they 
would bring at least two hundred francs, double what he h.aci got 
for nineteen year.s' labour. True; he avindd liave got more if t’'*c 
"(javcrumait" had not “robbed" liini. 

His mind wavered .a whole hour, and .a one, in flnctn.Uior! 
and in struggle. Tiic clock struck three. He opened lu.s eyes, ro'-v u;' 
hastily in bed, reached out his ann atui felt his luaverjae’c. winch 
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1 , v,nr1 out- into the corner of the alcove, then he thrust out his legs 
tnd placed his feet on the ground, and found himself, he knew not 

^°He^rana1nSl for lome time lost in thought in that attitude, winch 
would have had a rather ominous look, had any one seen him there 
in the dusk— he only awake in the slumbering house. All at once he 
stooped down, took off his shoes, and put them softly upon the mat 
in front of the bed, then he resumed his thinking posture, and was 


■In that hideous meditation, the ideas which we have been point- 
ing out, troubled his brain without ceasing, entered, departed, re- 
turaed.’and became a sort of weight upon him ; and then he thought, 
too, he knew not why, and with that mechanical obstinacy that be- 
longs to reverie, of a convict named Brevet, whom he had' known in 
the galleys, and whose trousers were only held up by a single knit 
cotton suspender. The checked pattern of that suspender came con- 
tinually before his mind. 

He continued in this situation, and would perhaps have remained 
there until daybreak, if the clock had not struck the quarter or the 
half-hour. The clock seemed to say to him ; “Come along !” 

He rose to his feet, hesitated for a moment longer, and listened ; 
all was still in the house ; he walked straight and cautiously towards 
the window, which he could discern. The night was not very dark ; 
there was a full moon, across which large clouds were driving be- 
fore the wind. This produced alternations of light and shade, out-of- 
doors eclipses and illuminations, and in-doors a kind of glimmer. 
This glimmer, enough to enable him to find his way, changing with 
the passing clouds, resembled that sort of livid light, which falls 
through the window of a dungeon before which men are passing, 
and repassing. On reaching the window, Jean Valjean examined it. 
It had no bars, opened into the garden, and was fastened, according 
to the fashion of the country, with a little wedge only. He opened it ; 
but as the cold, keen air rushed into the room, he closed it again im- 
mediately. He looked into the garden with that absorbed look which 
studies rather than sees. The garden was enclosed with a white wall, 
cjuitc low, and readily scaled. Beyond, against the sl{ 5 % he dis- 
tinguished the tops of trees at equal distances apart, which showed 
that this wall separated the garden from an avenue or a lane 
planted with trees. 

hen be had taken this observation, he turned like a man whose 
mind IS inade up, went to his alcove, took his haversack, opened it, 
fumbled in u, took out .mmething which he laid upon the bed put 
his shoes into one of his pockets, tied up his bundle, swung it upon his 
slionlder.s, put on his cap. and pulled the vizor down over his eyes 
felt for his stick, and went and put it in the corner of the window’, 
then returned to the bed, and resolutely took up the object which 
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he liad laid on it. It looked like a short injii har, pnintc'd at (jne 
end like a spear. 

It would have been hard to distinguish in the darJrness for what 
use this piece of iron had been made. Could it be a lever ? Could it 
be a club ? 

In the da3^-time, it would have been seen to be nothing btit .*> 
miner’s drill. At that time, the convicts were sometimes emplovcd 
in quarrying stone on the high hills that surround Toulon. -ukI 
they often had miners' tools in their possession. Miners’ drills are 
of solid iron, terminating at the lower end in a point, by means of 
which they arc sunk into the rock. 

He took the drill in his right hand, and holding his breath, with 
stealthy steps, he moved towards the door of the next room, wliich 
was the bishop’s, _ as we know. On reaching the door, he found it 
unlatched. The bishop had not closed it. 


xr 

witAT itE nons 

Jeax Vaijeax listened. Not a sound. 

He pushed the door. 

He pushed it lightly with the end of his finger, with the stealthy 
and timorous carefulness of a cat. The door yielded to the ]we.ssure 
with a silent, imperceptible movement, which made the oijening a 
little wider. 

He waited a moment, and then puslicd the door again more 
boldl}'. 

It yielded gradualN and silently. The opening was now wide 
enough for him to pass through; but there was a small table near 
the door which with it formed a troublesome angle, and which barred 
the entrance. 

Jean Valjcan saw the obstacle. .At all hazards the oi)ening must 
be made still wider. 

He so determined, and pushed the door a third time, harder than 
before. This time a rust\- hinge suddenh- sent out into the darkness 
a harsh and prolonged creak. 

Jean V aljean shivered. The noise of this hinge sounded in his cars 
as clear and terrible as the trumpet of the Judgment D.av. 

In the fantastic exaggeration of the first moment, he almost ima- 
gined that this hinge had become animate, and suddenh' endowed 
with a terrible life ; and that it was barking like a dog to warn evert'- 
body, and ronse the sleepers. 

Tie .^topped, slmddcring ami distracted, and dnij'ixd fru.m his 
tiptoes to his feet. He felt the jntlses of his temples be.at like trij>- 
hammens, and it appeared to him that his breath c.une trom Ins eke-r 
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sky, nature drowsing, the garden without a pulsc/iiic quiet hmise, 
the hour, the moment, tlie silence, added something strasigelv sol- 
emn and unutterable to the venerable repose of this matt, arul en- 
veloped his white locks and liis closed eyes with a serene and ma- 
jestic glory, this face where all was hope and confulence—tliis old 
man’s head and infant’s slumber. 

There was something of divinity almost in this man, thus uncon- 
sciously august, 

Jean Valjean was in the shadow witii the iron drill in his hand, 
erect, motionless, terrified, at this radiant figure. He had never seen 
anything comparable to it. Tliis confidence filled him with fear. The 
moral world has no greater spectacle than this ; a trouhled and n;st- 
less conscience on the verge of committing an evil deed, coiueni])!at- 
ing the sleep of a good man. 

This .sleep in this solitude, with a neighbour such as he. contained 
a touch of tlie sublime, which he fedt vaguely but powerfully. 

None could have told what was within him, not even himself. To 
attempt to realise it, the utmost violence must be imagined in the 
presence of the most ex'trcmc mildness. In his face nothing could be 
distinguished with certainty. It was a sort of haggard astonishment. 
He saw it; that was all. But what were his thouglits ; it would liavc 
been impossible to guess. It was clear that he was moved and 
agitated. But of what nature was this emotion ? 

He did not rernove his eyes from llic old man. The only thing 
which was plain from his attitude and his countenance was ,i strange 
indecision. You would have said he was hesitating between two 
realms, that of the doomed and that of llic saved. 1 Ic ajjpeared ready 
either to cleave this skull, or to kiss this hand. 

In a few moments he raised his left hand slowly to his forehead 
and look off his hat; then, letting his hand fall witlt the satne slow- 
ness. Jean Valjean resumed his contemplations, his cap in his left 
hand, his club in bis right, and his hair bristling on bis ficrcc-Iooking’ 
head, . 

Under this frightful gaze the bishop still slept in profoundest 
peace. 

The crucifi.K above the mantelpiece was ditnl}’ visible in the moon- 
light, apparently extending its arms towards both, with a benedic- 
tion for one and a pardon for the other. 

Suddenly Jcain Valjcait put on his cap, then passed quickly, with- 
out looking at the bishop, along the bed, straight to the cupbonnl 
which he perceived near its head ; he raised the drill to force tb.e lock ; 
the Iccy was in it ; he opened it ; the first thing he saw was the basket 
of silver, he took it. crossed the room with liasty stride,^ care!e-< c/f 
noise, ro.ached the door, entered the oratory, took his stick, stepjM d 
out, put the silver in his lai.aps.ack. throw -away the basket, r.att 
across the .garden, leaped over the w.aU like a tiger, anil fied. 
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LES'MISERABLES 


XII 


THE BISHOP AT WORK 


The next day at sunrise, Monseigneur Bienvenu ryas walking in Je 
carden Madame Magloire ran towards Inm^ quite beside i^erself. 
■ ^ “Moiiscigneur, monseigneur, cried she, does your greatness 
know where the silver basket is? ■ • 

“Yes,” said the bishop. , , , , r 

“God be praised 1” said she, “I did not know what bad become ot 


it 

' The bishop had just found the basket on a flower-bed. He gave it 
to Madame Magloire and said : “There it is,” 

“Yes,” said she, “but there is nothing in it. The silver?” 

“Ah said the bishop, “ it is the silver then that troubles you. I 
do not know where that is.” 

"Good heavens! it is stolen. That man who came last night stole 


it.” . . 

And in the twinkling of an eye, with all the agility of which her 
age was capable, Madame Magloire ran to the oratory, went into the 
alcove, and came back to the bishop. The bishop was bending with 
some sadness over a cochlcaria dcs Guillons, which the basket had 
broken in falling. He looked up at Madame hlagloire’s cry : 
“Monseigneur, the man has gone 1 the silver is stolen !” 

While she was uttering this exclamation her eyes fell on an angle' 
of the garden where she saw traces of an escalade. A capstone of 
the wall had been thrown down. 

“Sec, there is where he got out; he jumped into Cochefilet lane. 
The abominable fellow I he has stolen our silver !” 

The bishop was silent for a moment, then raising his' serious eyes, 
he said mildly to Madame Magloire; 

“Now first, did this silver belong to us?” 

Madame Magloire did not answer; after a moment the bishop 
continued : 

“Madame Magloire, I have for a long time wrongfully withheld 
thi.s silver ; it belonged to the poor. Who was this man ? A poor man 
evidently.” 

“Alas! alas!” rcUirncd Madame Magloire. “It is not on my ac- 
count or mademoiselle’s; it is all the same to us. But it is on yours, 
mon.seigneur. What is monsieur going to eat from now?” 

The bishop looked at her with amazement ; 

“1 low so ! have we no tin plates ?" 

Madame Magloire shrugged lier shoulders. 

“Tin smells.” 

"Well. then. iron plates.” 

Madame Magloire made an c.vprcssive gesture. 
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"Iron tastes." 

“Well," said the bishop, "then, wooden plates.” 

In a few minutes he was breakfasting at llic .same t.abic nt which 
Jean Valjean sat the night before. While breakfasting. I^Ionscigiu-iir 
Bienvenu pleasantly remarked to his .sister who said nothing, and 
Madame Magloire who was grumbling to her.self. tliat there was 
really no need even of a wooden .spoon or fork to dip a piece of brc.ad 
into a cup of milk. 

"Was there ever such an idea?” said Madame Magloire to her- 
self, as she went backwards and forward.s: "to take in a man like 
that, and to give him a bed beside him ; and yet what a blo.-sing it 
was that he did nothing but steal ! Oh, my star.s ! it makes the cliills 
run over me when I think of it!” 

Just as the brother and sister were rising from the table, there 
was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said the bishop. 

The door opened. A strange, fierce group appeared on the thrc.sh- 
old. Three men were holding a fourth by the collar. The three men 
were gendarmes ; the fourtit Jean Valjean. 

A brigadier of gendarmes, wiio appeared to head tlic group, was 
near the door. He advanced towards the bishoj), giving a military 
salute, 

"Monscigneur.” said he — 

At this word Jean Valjean, who wa.s .sullen and seemed entirely 
cast down, raised his head with a stupefied air — 

"Monscigneur I" he murmured, "then it is not the cureM" 

"Silence !" said a gendarme, "it is monscigneur. the Itishop,” 

In the meantime Monsieur Bienvenu bad approached ns rjuickly 
as his great age permitted : 

“Ah, there you are !” said he, looking towards Jean Valjean, “I 
am glad to see 3'ou. But ! I gave you the candlesticks also, which are 
silver like the rest, and wotdd bring two hundred francs. Why did 
you not take them along with your plates ?” 

Jean Valjean opened his eyes and looked at the bishop with an 
c-xpression which no human tongue cotdd describe. 

“Monseigneur,” said the brigadier, “then what this man said was 
true ? We niet him. He was going like a man who was running aw.ay, 
and we arrested him in order to see. He had this silver.” 

".*\nd he told j'ou," interrupted the bishop, with a .smile, "that it 
had been given him by a good old jirie.st with whom he had 
the night. I sec it all. .And vnu brought him b.ack here ? It is all a ini^- 
take.”' 

"If that is so,” said the brigadier, “we can let bitn gf'.” 

"Certainh’,” replied the hidiop. 

The gendarmes released Jean \'aljcan. who .-lira:!’; b-.-;, — 
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'■Is it true that they let me go?’ he said in a voice almost marticu- 

“My friend,” said the bishop, “before you go away , here ai e > 

He went to the mantelpiece, took the two candlesticks, and ^rough^ 
them to Jean Valjean. The two women beheld the action without a 
word or gesture, or look, that might disturb the bishop. , , . 

Jean Valjean was trembling in every limb. He took the two candle- 
sticks mechanically, and with a wild appearmce, _ 

“Now,” said the Bishop, “go in peace. By the way, my frimro, 
when you come again, you need not come through the garden, x on 
can always come in and go out by the front door. It is closed only 
with a latch, day or night.” 

Then turning to the gendarmes, he said ; 

“Messieurs, you can retire.” The gendarmes witlidrew. 

Jean Valjean felt like a man who is just about to faint. 

The bishop approached him, and said, in a low voice ; 

“Forget not, never forget that you have promised me to use this 
silver to become an honest man.” 

Jean Valjean, who had no recollection of this promise, stood con- 
founded. The bishop had laid much stress upon these words as he 
uttered them. He continued, solemnly; 

“Jean Valjean, my brother: you belong no longer to evil, but to 
good. It is your soul’ that I am buying for you. I withdraw it from 
dark thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, and I give it to God 1” 


XIII 

PETIT GERVAIS 

Jeax ALjEAx went out of the city as if he were escaping. He made 
all haste to get into the open country, taking the first lanes and b}"- 
path.s that offered, without noticing that he was everv* moment re- 
tracing his steps. He wandered thus all the morning. *He had eaten 
notliing, hut he felt no hunger. He was the prey of a multitude of new 
sensations. He felt somewhat angiy, he knew not against whom, 
lie could not have told whether he were touched or humiliated. 
'I'herc y.ame over liim, at times, a strange relenting which he strug- 
gled with, and to which he opposed the hardening of his past twento 
years. 1 his condition wearied him. He saw, with disquietude, shaken 
wnhm hnn that species of frightful calm which the injustice of his 
laie liad given him. He asked himself what should replace it. At 
tii.KA he Mould really lia\e liked better to he iu prison with the 
gendannes. and that things had not happened thus ; tint would have 
given him less agitation. Although the season was well advanced, 
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there were yet here and there a few late flowers in the hedges, t’u; 
odour of which, as it niet'him in his walk, rccaiied the iiK'niories of 
his childhood. Tliese memories were almost insujijjonnlde, it was 
so long since they had occurred to him. 

. Unspeakable thoughts thus gathered in his mind the whole day. 

As the sun was sinking towards the horizon, lengthenintt the 
shadow on the ground of the smallest pehhlc, Jc.an Valjean was 
seated behind a thicket in a large reddish plain, an nhsoliite desert. 
There was no horizon hut the Alps. Not even the steeple of a village 

church, Jean Valjean might have been three leagues from D , 

A by-path which crossed the plain ])assed a few steps from the 
thicket. 

In the midst of this meditation, which would have heightened 
not a little the frightful effect of his rags to any one who might have 
met him, he heard a joyous sound. 

I'le turned his head, and .saw coming along the path a little Savoy- 
ard, a dozen years old, singing, with his hurdygurdy at his .^idc, and 
his marmot bo.K on his back. 

One of those pleasant and ga\' youngsters who go from ])lare to 
place, with their knees sticking through their trousers. 

Always singing, the boy stopped from time to time, and played at 
tossing up some pieces of money that he had in his hand, prob.ahly 
his whole fortune. Among them there was one forty-.sous ])iccc. 

The boy stopped by the side of the thicket without seeing Jean 
Valjean, and tossed up his handful of sous ; until this time he had 
.skilfully caught the whole of them ui>on the back of his hand. 

This time the forty-sous piece escaped him, and rolled towards 
the thicket, near Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean put his foot upon it. 

The boy, however, had followed the piece with his eye, and had 
seen where it went. 

Me was not frightened, atid walkc<l straight to the man. 

It was an entirely solitaiy' place. Far as the eye could reach there 
was no one on the plain or in the path. Nothing could be heard, but 
the faint cries of a flock of birds of passage, that were flying across 
the sky at an immense height. The child turned his back tf) the sun, 
which made his hair like threads of gold, and flushed the savage face 
of Jean Valjean with a lurid glow. 

“Monsieur,” said the little Savoyard, with that childish confidence 
which is made up of ignorance and innocence, “my piece.''” 

“What is your name?" said Jean Valjean. 

“Petit Gen-ais, mon.^ieur.” 

“Get out,” said Jean Valjean. 

“Monsieur,” contintted the boy, “give nte my piece.” 

Jean \mljcnn dropped his head and (iid nc‘t answer. 

The child began again: 
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“Mv piece, monsieur , 

lean Valjean’s eye remained fixed on the ground. 

“Mv niece exclaimed the boy, “my white piece ! my silver 1 ^ 
lean Valjean did not appear to understand. The hoy took him by 
tire collar of his blouse and shook him. And at the same time he made 
an effort to move the big, iron-soled shoe which was placed upon his 


trccistirc. 

“I want my piece 1 my forty-sous piece'.” 

The child began to cry. Jean Valjean raised his head. He still kept 
his seat. His look was troubled. He looked upon the boy with an air 
of wonder, then reached out his hand towards his stick, and ex- 
claimed in a terrible voice ; “Who is there ?” 

“Me, monsieur,” answered the boy. “Petit Gervais ! me ! me ! give 
me my'forty sous, if you please'. Take away your foot, monsieur, if 
YOU please !” Then becoming angry, small as he was, and almost 
threatening ; 

“Come, now, will you take away your foot? Why don’t you take 


away your foot?” 

“Ah! you here yet!” said Jean Valjean, and rising hastily to his 
feet, without releasing the piece of money, he added : “You’d better 
take care of yourself !” 

The boy looked at him in terror, then began to tremble from head 
to foot, and after a few seconds of stupor, took to flight and ran with 
all his might without daring to turn his head or to utter a cry. 

At a little distance, however, he stopped for want of breath, arid 
Jean Valjean in his reverie heard him sobbing. 

In a few minutes the boy was gone. 


The sun had gone down. 


The shadows were deepening around Jean Valjean. He had not 
eaten during the day ; probably he had some fever. 

He had remained standing, and had not changed his attitude since 
the child fled. His breathing was at long and unequal intervals. His 
eyes were fixed on a spot ten or twelve steps before him, and seemed 
to be studying with profound attention the form of an old piece of 
blue croclccry that was lying in the grass. All at once he shivered ; he 
began to feel the cold night air. 

He pulled his cap down over his forehead, sought mechanically 
to fold and button his blouse around him, stepped forward and 
stooped to pick up his stick. 


At that mstant he perceived the fort>'-sous piece which his foot 
had half buried in the ground, and which glistened among the •peb- 
bles. It was like an electric shock. “What is that?” said he, between 
bis teeth. He drew back a step or two, then stopped without the 
power to withdraw his gaze from this point which his foot had cov- 
ered the instant before, as if the thing that glistened there in the 
oliscuriiy liad l>een an ojicn eye fixed upon him. 
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After a few minutes, lie sprang convuisivcly towards the j.ieco of 
money, seized it, and, rising, looked away over tiie jdain. strainin:: 
his cyes_ towards all points of the horizon, and trcndding 

like a frightened deer which is seeking a place of refuge. 

_He saw nothing. Nigh; vcas falling, the ])lain was cold attd hare, 
tliick purple mists were rising in the glimmering twilight. 

He said: “Oh!” and began to walk rapidly in tl;c direction ir. 
which the child had gone. After .some thirty .steps, lie .stupjwl. 
looked about, and saw nothing. 

Then he called with all his might “Petit Gervnis ! I’etii Gervnis !" 

And then he listened. 

There was no answer. 

The countr)' was desolate and gloomy. On all sides was spncc. 
There was nothing about him but a shadow in wbicli his gaze v.as 
lost, and a silence in which his voice was lo.st. 

A biting norther was blowing, v.-hich gave a kind of dismal life 
to everything about him. The bushes shook their little thin p.nns 
with an incredible fury. One would have said that they were threat- 
ening and pursuing somebody. 

He began to walk again, then quickened his pace to a run, anfl 
from time to time stopped and called out in that solitude, in a most 
desolate and tcrriitlc voice : 

“Petit Gervais! Petit Gervais!” 

Surcl}', if the child had heard him. he wouki have been i rightoncfl, 
and would have hid himself. P.ut doubtless the boy was already far 
away. 

He met a priest on horseback. He v.-ent up to him and said : 

“Monsieur cure, have you seen a child go by r” 

“No,” said the priest. 

“Petit Gervais v.as his name?” 

“I have seen nolwdy.” 

He took two five-franc pieces from his bag, and gave them to tlw 
priest. ' 

“Monsieur cure, this is for your poor. Monsieur cure, he is a lit- 
tle fellow, about ten years old, with a marmot, I think and a hurdy- 
gurdy. He went this way. One of these .Savoyards, you know r” 

“I have not .seen him." 

“Petit Gervais? is his village near here? can y(»u tel! mer" 

“If it he as vou say. my friend, the little fellow is a foreigner. 
They roam about this’eountry. Nobody knows them." 

Jean Valjean hastily look out two more five-franc ]>icres. attd 
gave them to the priest. 

“For your poor,” said he. 

Then he added wildly : 

“Monsieur .ahhe. have me nrrc.sted, T am a rnUli'T." ^ 

The p.ricst put spurs to his horse, and tied in great f'-.ar. 
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Here we must again ask those questions, which Y.-e have airtadv 
proposed elscv.-here: was some confused shadow of ali this fonr.c'i 
in Ins mind? Certainly, misfortune, v/e have said, draws r-nt the 
intelligence ; it is doubtful, however, if Jean Valjcan was in a con- 
dition to discern all that v,-e here point out. If these ideas occurred 
to him, he but caught a glimpse, lie did not see; and the orih' effect 
was to throw him into ; i inexpressible and distressing cmmision. 
Being just out of that misshapen and gloomy thing which is called 
the galleys, the bishop had hurt his soul, a ; a too vivid light would 
have hurt his eyes on coming out of the dark. The future life, tlie 
possible life that was oftcred to him thenceforth, all pure and radi- 
ant, filled him with trembling and anxiety. He no longer knew reallv 
w’here he was. Like an owl v/ho .should” see the sun suddenly rise, 
the convict had been dazzled and blinded by virtue. 

One thing was certain, nor did lie himself doubt it, th.at he was no 
longer the same man, that all was changed in him, tlial it was no 
longer in his power to prevent the bishop from having talked to him 
and having touched him. , 

Jn this frame of mind, he liad met Petit Gervnis, and stolen bis 
forty sous. Why? He could not have explained it, surely ; was it tiic 
final effect, the final effort of the evil thoughts he had brought from 
tlie galleys, a remnant of impulse, a result of wbat is called in 
physics acquired force f It was that, and it was also perhaps even 
less than that. \Vc will say plainly, it was not he who had stolen, it 
was not the man, it was the beast which, from habit and instinct, 
had stupidly .set its fool upon that money, while the intellect was 
struggling in the midst of so many new and unlmown influences. 
When the intellect awoke and saw this act of the brute, Jean \'al- 
jean recoiled in anguish anfl uttered a cri- of liorror. 

It was a strange phenomenon, po.ssihlc only in the condition in 
whicli he then was, but the fact is, that in stealing this money from 
that child, he had done a thing of which he was no longer capable. 

However that may he, this last misdeed had a decisive effect upon 
him ; it rushed across the chaos of liis intellect and dissipated it, 
set the light on one side and the dark clouds on the other, and acted 
upon his soul, in the condition it was in, as certain chemical re- 
agents act upon a turbid mixture, by precipitating one element and 
producing a clear solution of the other. 

At first, even before .self-examination and reflection, distractedly, 
like one who seeks to escape, be cnde.avoured to funl the boy to give 
him hack hi.s money : then, when he found that that v.-as useless 


and impossible, he stopped in de.sp,air. At the vervmnnicni when ne 
exclaimed ; “What a wretch I am !" he saw himself as lie was, .and 
was already so f.ar separated from himself th.at it seenicd to him 
that he was onlv a phantom, and that he h.ad then; In-fore him. in 
ile.sh and bone, 'with his stick in hi.s lirmd, his blouse on his 
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1 -c I'nan^'ick filled Avith stolen articles on his shoulders, with his 
Sei and gloo4' ^ce, and his thoughts full of abominable projects, 

<;ort a visionary. This then was like a vision. He veritably saw this 
lean Valiean, this ominous face, before him. He was on the pom 
of asking himself who that man was, and he was horror-striclcen 


His brain was in one of those violent, and yet frightfully calm, 
conditions where reverie is so profound that it swallows up realit}>-. 
We no longer see the objects that are before us, but we see, as if 
outside of ourselves, the forms that we have in our minds. 

He beheld himself then, so to speak, face to face, and at the same 
time, across that hallucination, he saw, at a mysterious distance, a 
sort of light which he took at first to be a torch. Examining more 
attentively this light which dawned upon his conscience, he recog- 
nised that it had a human form, and that this torch was the bishop. 

His conscience weighed in turn these two men thus placed before 
it, the bishop and Jean Valjean. Anything less than the first would 
have failed to soften the second. By one of those singular effects 
which are pecuKar to this kind of ecstasy, as his reverie continued, 
the bishop grew grander and more resplendent in his eyes; Jean 
Valjean shrank and faded away. At one moment he was but a 
shadow. Suddenly he disappeared. The bishop alone remained. 

lie filled tlie whole soul of this wretched man with a magnificent 
radiance. 


Jean Valjean wept long. He shed hot tears, he wept bitterly, with 
more weakness than a woman, with more terror than a child. 

While he wept, the light grew brighter and brighter in his mind — 
an cxtraordinar>' light, a light at once transporting and terrible. His 
past life, his first offence, his long expiation, his brutal exterior, his 
hardened interior, his release made glad by so many schemes of 
vengeance, what had happened to him at the bishop’s, his last action, 
this theft of forty sous from a child, a crime meaner and the more 
monstrous that it came after the bisliop’s pardon, all this returned 
and appeared to him, clearly, hut in a light that he had never seen 
before. He beheld his life, and it seemed to him horrible; his soul, 
and ii seemed to him frightful. There was, however, a softened light 
upon that 11 fc and upon that soul. It seemed to him that he was look- 
ii'.g upon Satan by the light of Paradise. 

llow long did he weep thus? What did he do after weeping? 
Where did he go? Nobody ever knew. It is known simply that on 
that very night, the stage-driver who drove at that time on the Gre- 
noble route, and arrived at D about three o’clock in the morn- 

ing, saw, .as he passed through the bishop’s street, a man in the al- 
titiule n{ pr.a\ cr, kneel upon the p:ivcincnt in the shadow, before the 
door of Monseigneur Bienvenu. 



BOOK THIRD— IK THE YEAR 1817 
I 

THE VKAR 1817 

The year 1817 was that which Louis XVTII., witli a certain rnval 
assumation not devoid of stateliness, styled tlic iwcnU-sccond yc:tr 
of his reign. It was the year when Bniguiere dc" .'^orsuin’v. as 
famous. All the hair-dressers’ shop.s, hoping for tlic return of 
powder and birds of Paradise, were bedizened with azure ami 
llcurs-de-lis. It was the honest time when Count Lynch sat every 
Sunday as churchwarden on the oflicial bench at Saint (iermain des 
Pres, in the dress of a peer of France, with his red ribljon and long 
nose, and that majesty of profile peculiar to a man who has done a 
brilliant deed. The brilliant deed committed by M. Lynch was that, 
being mayor of Bordeau.K on the 12th of March, 1814, lie had .cur- 
rendered the city a little too soon to the Duke of .'\ngou1eme. 1 Icnce 
bis peerage. In 1817 it was the fashion to swallow up little boys 
from four to six years old in great morocco caps with ear.c, strongly 
resembling the chimney-pots of the Esquimaux, 'i'he French army 
was dressed in white after the Austrian style ; regiments were called 
legions, and wore, instead of numbers, the names of the depart- 
ments. Napoleon was at St Helena, and as England would Jiol give 
him green cloth, had had his old coats turned. In 1817, Pellegrini 
sang; Mademoiselle Bigottini danced; I’olicr reigned; Odry was 
not yet in existence. Madame Saqui succeeded to Forioso. There 
were Pru.s.sians still in France. I\L Dclalol was a pcr.conage. Legiti- 
macy had ju.st asserted itself by cutting off the fist and then the 
head bf Picignicr, Carhonneau, and Toliernn. Prince Talleyrand, 
the grand chamberlain, and Abbe Louis, the designated minister of 
the finances, looked each other in the face, laughing like two au- 
gurs ; both had celebrated the mass of the Federation in the Chrunp- 
dc-Mars on the 14th of July, 1790; Talleyrand hatl said it as hishnp, 
Louis had served him as deacon. In 1817, in the cro-^s-walk'.s of this 
same Ciianip-dc-Mars, were seen huge wooden cylinders, painted 
blue, with traces of eagles and liecs, that had lo.st their gihhny, ly- 
ing in the rain, and rotting in the grass. There were the columns 
which, two ycar.s before, had supported the estrade of the ernjn'ror 
in the Cliamp-de-.Mai. They were i>lackcned iierc and there fn-rn the 
bivnnac-fires of tlie Austrians in barracks near the t mbou. 
Two or tlireeoi tliese column^ bad ilisappcared in ti'.e iiresyt thc'c 
bivouacs, and had wanned the huge hands of the l.aiscrlics, 'ihc 
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niamp-de-Mai was remarkable from the fact of having been heW 
• month of Tune and on the Champ-de-Mars. In the j^ar 1817, 
tw? tSrgs were popular-Voltaire-Touquet and Chartist snuff- 
The latest Parisian sensation was the crime of Dautun, w 
had thrown his brother’s head into the fountain of the ^'^f^^'^be-auR- 
Fleurs. People were beginning to find fault with the ^^ster of th 
navy for having no news of that fated frigate, Lo Mcdiise wluc^ 

" as\o cover Chaumareix with shame, and Gencault ^nth glo^- 
Colonel Selves went to Egypt, there to become Sohman-I acha. i ne 
palace of the Thermes, Rue de La Harpe, was turned into a coop- 
er’s shop. On the platform of the octagonal tower of the hotel cie 
Cluny, the little board shed was still to be seen, which had served as 
obseiwatorj' to Messier, the astronomer of the navy under Louis 
XVI. The Duchess of Duras read to three or four friends, in her 
boudoir, furnished in sky-blue satin, the manuscript of Ourika. The 
N’s were erased from the Louvre. The bridge of Austerlitz abdi- 
cated its name, and became the bridge of the Jardin-_du-Roi, an 
enigma which disguised at once the bridge of Austerlitz and the 
]ardin-des-Plantcs. Louis XVIIL, absently annotating Horace with 
his finger-nail while thinking about heroes that had become em- 
perors, and shoemakers that had become dauphins, had two cares, 
Napoleon and Mathurin Bruneau. The French Academy gave as a 
prize theme, The happiness xvhich Study procures. M. Bellart was 
eloquent, officially. In his shadow was seen taking root the future 
Attorney-General, de Broc, promised to the sarcasms of Paul Louis 


Courier. There was a counterfeit Chateaubriand called klarchangy, 
as there was to be later a counterfeit Marchangy called d’Arlincourt. 
CJiiirc d’.-llbe and Malek Adel were masterpieces ; Madame Cottin 
was declared the first writer of the age. The Institute struck from 
its list the academician, Napoleon Bonapart. A royal ordinance es- 
tablished a naval school at Angoulcme for the Duke of Angouleme 
being Grand Admiral, it was evident that the town of Angouleme had 
by right all the qualities of a seaport, without which the monarchical 
principle would havc been assailed. The question whether the pic- 
ture.s. representing acrobats, which spiced the placards of Franconi, 
and drew together the blaclcguards of the streets, should be toler- 
ated, was agitated in the cabinet councils, kl. Paer, the author of 
L'Annese, an honest man with square jaws and a wart on his cheek 
directed the small, select concerts of the Marchioness de Sassenaye, 
Kue de la Vdk-l’Evequc. All tlic young girls sang I’Ermitc de Saint 
-‘Kt.'lt, V, ords b\ Edmond Geraud. rhe I^aiii juonc was trans- 
formed into the Miroir. The Cafe Lemblin stood out for the cm- 
pernr m opposition to the Cafe Valois, which was in favour of the 
Buurlions. A m.yriagc bad just been made with a Sicilian princess 
lor tlu- Duke m berry, who was alreadv in rcalitv regarded with 
suspicion by Louvel. Madame de Stael had been dead a year 
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Mademoiselle I^Iars was^ hissed by the hody-guards. The .creat 
journals were ail snpli, Tlie form was limited, i)ut the lihertv was 
large. Lc Coitstitutiouud \\’ns constitutional; La Msiu'nr ealkd 
Chateaubriand, Chatcotibnoiil. This excitcfl groat laughter arnt'ng 
the citizens at the expense of the great writer. 

In purchased journals, prostituted journalists insulted the out- 
laws of 1815; David no longer had talent. Arnault no longer had 
ability, Carnot no longer had probity, Souk bad never gained a vic- 
tory; it is trite that Mapolcon no longer had genius, MvcrylHKiv 
knows that letters .sent through the post to ai/cxilc rarely rcarl’i 
their destination, the police malctng it a religious duty to intercejk 
them. This fact is by jio means a new one ; Descartes complained of 
it in his bani.sbment. Now, David having shown some feeling in a 
Belgian journal at not receiving the letters addressed to hisn, t!ii.s 
seemed ludicrous to the ro\*alist papers, who seized the occasion to 
ridicule the exile. To say, rcrjichics, instead of vaiers, rurmirs in- 
stead of a/b’rSj Napoleon instc.ad of Buonaparte, separatcfi two men 
more than an abyss. All people of common sense agreed that the era 
of revolutions bad been for ever closed by King Louis X\'l 11., sur- 
named "The immortal author of the Charter.” At the tcrrcplain of 
the Pont Neuf, the word Redivivus wus sculptured on the pedestal 
which awaited llie statue of Henri IV. M, Piet at Uuc Therese, No. 
4, was sketching the plan of his cabal to consoliclatc the monarchy. 
The leaders of the Right said, in grave dilemmas, "Wc must write 


to Bacol.” Messrs, Camicl O’Mahony and Chappcdelainc made a 
beginning, not altogether without the approbation of Moti'^icur, of 
what was afterwards to become the “conspiracy of the Bnrd dc 
I'Kau.’’ L'Kpinglc Noire plotted on its side ; Delavcrdcrie held inteV- 
views with TrogofT ; Dccazcs, a mind in some degree liberal, 
vailcd. Chateaubriand, standing every morning at bis window in the 
Rue Saint Dominique, No, 27, in .stocking pantaloons and slijjper.i, 
bis grey hair covered with a ^^adras handkerchief, a mirror before 
bis eyes, and a complete case of dental instruments ojicn before him, 
cleaned bis teeth, whicli were excellent, while dictating La dA'/:- 
archxc scion la Chart c to M, Pilorge, bis secretary. The critics in 


authority preferred Lafon to Talma. M. de Feletz signed hiniselt 
A.; M. Hoffman .signed himself Z. Cliarles Nodier w:is writing 
Theresr Auhert. Divorce was abolished. TIte lyceums c.allcd them- 
selves colleges. The students, decorated on the collar with a golden 
fieur-dc-Hs, p<'immelled each other over tiie King of Kome. Hie 
secret jiolice of the palace denounced to her royal liigbness, Ma- 
dame. the portrait of the Duke of Orleans, win'ch w.as everj v.-l’.cre 
to be seen, and which looked better in the uniform of colonel-gen- 
cra! of hussars than the Duke of Berry in the utiiform of 
genentl of d.rngoons-- a serious matter. Tl;e city of I’.ir.’s^rceddt d 
the dome of the lnv:di<lcs at its expense. Cruse cin.ecns n* '.!; I cads 
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. f . -y,r , 1 -i TrinauelaEue would do in such or such a cas » 

M. de Salaberri^ was not satisfied Comeoy-wntei 

P?rid S the Academy to which comedy-wnter Mohere could not 
hSe had L7Si;r PhiUba-ts played at the Odeon, on the pedi- 
Unt of which, the removal of the letters still permitted the inscrip- 
tion to be read distinctly: Theatre de lTmperatice. People took 
sides for or against Cugnet de Montarlot. Fabvier was factious , 
Bavoux was revolutionar^A The bookseller Pelicier published an 
olition of Voltaire under the title. Works of V oltaire, of the F rench 
Academy. “That will attract buyers,” said the naive publisher. I ne 
general opinion was that M. Charles Loyson would be the genius ot 
the age; envy was beginning to nibble at him, a sign of glory, and 
the line was made on him — 

“Mcme quand Loyson vole, on sent qu’il- a despattes.” 


Cardinal Fcsch refusing to resign. Monsieur de Pins, Archbishop 
of Amasie, administered the diocese of Lyons. The quarrel of the 
Vallee des Dappes commenced between France and Switzerland by 
a memorial from Captain, afterwards General Dufour. Saint-Si- 
mon, unknown, was building up his sublime dream. There _was a 
celebrated Fourier in the Academy of Sciences whom posterity has 
forgotten, and an obscure Fourier in some unknown garret whom 
the future will remember. Lord Byron was beginning to dawn ; a 
note to a poem of klillevoyc introduced him to France as a certain 
Lord Baron. David d' Angers was endeavouring to knead marble. 
The Abbe Caron spoke with praise, in a small party of Seminarists 
in the cul-de-sac of the Feuillantines, of an unknown priest, Felicite 
Robert by name, who was afterwards Lamennais. A thing which 
smoked and clacked on tlie Seine, making the noise of a swimming 
dog, went and came beneath the windows of the Tuileries, from 
the Pont Royal to the Pont Louis XV. ; it was a piece of mechanism 
of no great value, a sort of toy, the day-dream of a visionary, a 
Utopia — a steamboat. The Parisians looked upon the useless thing 
with indifference. Monsieur Vaublanc, wholesale reformer of the 
Institute by royal ordinance and distinguished author of several 
academicians, after having made them, could not make himself one. 
The Faubourg Saint-Germain and the Pavilion Marsan desired 
Monsieur Delavcau for prefect of police, on account of his piety. 
Dupuytren and Recamier quarrelled in the amphitheatre of the 
Fcole de ’\ledicine. and shook their fists in each other’s faces, 
over the ilivinity of Christ. Cuvier, with one eye on the book of 
Genesis and the other on nature, was endeavouring to please the 
bigoted reaction by reconciling fossils with texts and making the 
masuxlons support Moses. Monsieur Franqois de Neufehateau, the 
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praiscwortln' cultivator of the incuiory of Parmculicr, was lunliint: 
earnest efforts to liave pontine dc terre pronounced ' pr.nnrr.licrc, 
without success. Abljc Gregoire, cx-bisliop, ex-member of the Xa- 
tional_ Convention, and ex-senator, had passed to the condition of 
the "infamous Gregoire,” in royalist polemics, 'fhe expression 
which we have just employed, "passed to the condition," was <le- 
nounced as a neologism by Monsieur lioycr-ColIard. The new stnm; 
could still be distinguished by its whiteness under th.e third arch nf 
the bridge of Jena, wiiich, two years before, had been used to stop 
up the entrance of the mine bored by Bliiclicr to blow uj) the bridge. 
Justice summoned to her bar a man who had said aloud, on seeing 
Count d’Artois entering Notre-Damc, "Sapristi ! 1 regret the time 
when I saw Bonaparte and Talma entering the Bal-Savage, arm in 
arm.” Seditious language. .Six months’ imprisonment. 

Traitors showed themselves stripped even of hypocrisy ;5iu'n who 
had gone over to the enemy on the eve of a battle made no conceal- 
ment of their bribes, and siiamclcssh- walked ai)road in dnyligiit in 
the c)’nicism of wealth and dignities; deserters of I.igny and 
Quatre-Bras, in the hrazenness of their purchased shame, e.xposed 
the nakedness of their devotion to monarchy, forgetting the com- 
monest requirements of public dcccncj*. 

Such was the confused mass of events that floated pell-mell on 
the surface of the year 1S17, and is now forgotten. History jicglects 
almost all these peculiarities, nor can it do otherwise ; it is under the 
dominion of infinity. Ncvcrtliclcss, these details, .whicli arc wrongly 
called little — there are neither little facts in lumianity nor little 
leaves in vegetation — are useful. The physiognomy of the yc.Trs 
makes up the face of the century.- “ 

In this year, 1817, four young Parisians played "a good farce." 


II 


DOUni-i: QUATUpR 


Thksk Parisians were, one from Toulouse, another from Idmogcs, 
the third from Cahor.s, and the fourth from Montaub.an; iml they 
were students, and to say student is to say Parisian ; to study in 
Paris is to be born in Paris. 


These young men were, remarkable for nothing; cveryboo}' has 
seen such persons; the four fir.st comers v/iil serve as samplt-N; 
neither good nor bad, neither leanicd nor ignorant, neitiicr talented 
nor stupid : handsome in that charming April of life which we call 
twenlv. They were four OiJcar.s ; for at tliis timc,_ Artl-.ur.- were not 
yet in existence. Ihtrn (I;,' perfumes of yirohuz h; /nV i-.fuoim. , 
claims the romance. Oseur apf-roaehesf Osenr. / an eJ u; u_ see 
hue,! Ossian was in fashion, elegance was .Scandinavian e.u-l ( -'oe- 
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■donian ; the pure English did not prevail till later, and the first of the 

Arthurs Wellington, had but just won the victory of Waterlw. 

The first of these Oscars was called Felix Tholom^s, of Tou- 
louse- the second, Listolier, of Cahors; the thir^ Fameuil, of 
Limoges; and the last, Blacheville, of Montauban Of course each 
had his mistress. Blacheville loved Favourite, so called, because she 
had been in England; Listolier adored Dahlia, who had taken the 
name of a flower as her nom de guerre; Fameuil idolised Zephme, 
the diminutive of Josephine, and Tholomyes had Fantme, cahea 
ihc Blonde, on account of her beautiful hair, the colour of the sum 
Favourite, Dahlia, Zephine, and Fantine were four enchanting girls, 
perfumed and sparkling, something of workwomen still, since they 
had not wholly given up the needle, agitated by love-affairs, yet pre- 
serving on their countenances a remnant of the serenity of labour, 
and in their souls that flower of purity, which in woman survives 
the first fall. One of the four was called the child, because she was 


the youngest ; and another was called the old one — the Old One was 
twenty-three. To conceal nothing, the three first were more expe- 
rienced, more careless, and better versed in the ways of the world 
than Fantine, the. Blonde, who was still in her first illusion. 


Dahlia, Zephine, and Favourite especially, could not say as much; 
There had been already more than one episode in their scarcely 
commenced romance, and the lover called Adolphe in the first chap- 
ter, was found as Alphonse in the second, and Gustave in the third. 


Poverty and coquetrj- are fatal counsellors ; the one grumbles, the 
other flatters, ahd lhe beautiful daughters of the people have both 
whispering in their ear, each on its side. Their ill-guarded souls 
listen. Thence their fall, and the stones that are cast at them. They 
arc ovenvhelmed with the splendour of all that is immaculate and 
inaccessible, .\lasl was the Jungfrau ever hungry? 

Favourite, having been in England, was the admiration of Zephine 
and Dahlia. She had had at a verj' early age a home of her own. Her 
father was a brutal, boasting old professor of mathematics, never 
married, and a rake, despite his years. When young, he one day saw 
the dress of a chambermaid catch in the fender, and fell in love 
through the accident. Favourite was the result. Occasionally she 
met her father, who touched his hat to her. One morning, an old 
woman with a fanatical air entered her rooms, and asked, "you do 
not know me, mademoiselle?”— "No."— ‘T am your mother.’ —The 
old woman directly opened the buffet, ate and drank her fill, sent for 
a hed that she had, and made herself at home. This mother was a 
devotee and a grumbler; she never spoke to Favourite, remained 
for hours without uttering a word, breakfasted, dined and supped 
for tour, and went down to the porter’s lodge to see visitors and 
talk ill of her daughter. 


What had attracted Dahlia to Listolier, to others perhaps, to in- 
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dolcnce, was her beautiful, rosy finger-nails. How could sucli nails 
work ! She who will remain virtuous must have no coiujiasslon for 
her hands. As to Zephinc, she had conquered Famcuil by her re- 
bellious yet caressing little way of saying “yes, sir.” 

TJie young men were comrades, the young girls were fnends. 
Such loves are always accompanied Iw such friendshijis. 

Wisdom and philosojihy arc two things ; a proof of v.-hich is that, 
with all necessary reservations for these little, irregular households, 
Favourite, Zephine, and Dahlia, v/erc philosophic, and I'anlinc was 
wise. 

“Wise!” you will say, and Tholomyes? Solomon would answer 
that love is a part of wisdom. We content ourselves with saying that 
the love of Fantine was a first, an only, a faithful love. 

.She was the only one of the four who liad been pcttcfl by but one. 

Fantine was one of those beings which arc iirought forth from 
the heart of the people. Sprung from the most unfathomable depths 
of social darkness, she bore on her brow the marl; of the annoymons 

and unknown. She was horn at M on M , W'ho were her 

parents? None could tell, slie had never known either father or 
mother. She was called Fantine — why .so? because she had never 
been known by any other name. At the time of her birth, the Direc- 
tory was still in existence. She could have no family name, for she 
had no family ; she could have no baptismal name, for then there was 
no church. .She was named after the pleasure of the first passcr-hy 
who found her, a mere infant, straying barefoot in’ the streets, .‘'he 
received a name ns she received the water from the clouds on her 
head when it rained. She was called little Famine. Nobody kneii^^. 
anything more of her. Such was the manner in which this humatt ' 
being had come into life. .At the age of ten, Fantine left tlie city .anrl 
went to service among the farmers of the suburbs. At fifteen, she 
came to Paris, to "seek her fortune.” Famine was beautiful anti re- 
mained ])urc as long as she could. She was a jwetty blonde with fme 
teeth. She had gold and jtcarls for her dowry; hut the gold was on 
her head and the pearls in her mouth. 

She worked to live ; then, also to live, for tlic heart too has its 


hunger, she loved. 

Slic loved Tholomyes. 

To liim, it was an amour; to her a passion. The streets of the 
Latin Quarter, which ssrarin with students and gnsettes, sa\y the 
beginning of this dream. Fantine. in those labyrinths of the iuH of 
the Pantheon, where so many ties arc knotted and unloosed, long 
fled from Tholomves, hut in .'^uch a \v:iy as alw.ays to meet him .again, 
'fhere is a wav oi' avoiding a person which resembles a se.arch. In 


short, the eclogue look place, 

Plachevillc, Listolier, and T'ameni! tunned .a sort 
V.diich 'I'holomycS v. as the he.ad. He w.as the wU f ,i tl; 


of grejgp of 
eompany. 
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old student of the old style ; he was rich, hav- 


Tholomyes was an old student ot tne oiu 

ig an income of four tliousand francs— a splendid scandal on tl 
dontagne Sainte-Genevieve. He was a good liver, thirty o , 
tnd ill preserved. He was wrinkled, his teeth were broken, an d he 
.vas be<^inning to show signs of baldness, of which he said, gaii) • 
"The head at thirty, the knees at forty.” His digestion was not 
and he had a weeping eye. But in proportion as his youth died our, 
his gaiety increased ; he replaced his teeth by jests, his hair by 
his health by irony, and his weeping eye was always laughing, fie 
was dilapidated, but covered with flowers. His youth, decamping 
long before its time, was beating a retreat in good order, bursting 
with laughter, and displaying no loss of fire. He had had a piece re- 
fused at the Vaudeville ; he made verses now and then on any sub- 
ject ; moreover, he doubted everj’thing with an air of superiority a 
great power in the eyes of the weak. So, being bald and ironical, he 
was the chief. Can the word iron be the root from which irony is de- 
rived ? 

■ One day, Tholomycs took the other three aside, and said to them 
with an oracular gesture ; 

■ “For nearly a year, Fantine, Dahlia, Zephine, and Favourite have 
been asking us to give them a surprise ; we have solemnly promised 
them one. They are constantly reminding us of it, me especial^. Just 
as the old women at Naples cry to Saint January, ‘Faccia gialluta, 
fa 0 iinVacofo, jellow face, do your miracle,' our pretty ones are 
always sayjngt’ 'Tholomyes, when are you going to be delivered of 
your surprise r’ At the same time our parents are rvriting for us. Two 
birds with one stone. It seems to me the time has come. Let us talk 

t over." 

■ U pon this, Tholomycs lowered his voice, and mysteriously articu- 
lated _ something so ludicrous that a prolonged and enthusiastic 
giggliug arose from the four throats at once, and Bladieville ex- 
claimed ; “What an idea 1” 

An ale-house, filled with smoke, was before them; they entered, 
and the rest of their conference rvas lost in its shade.’ 

The result of this mysterj' was a brilliant pleasure paiiy, which 
took place on the following Sunday, the four young men inviting the 
four young girls. 

Ill 

POUR TO POUR 

It is difficult to picture to one’s self, at this day, a countrv^ partt' of 
students and gnsettes as it was forty-five years ago. V;Crit iS nc 
longer the same environs ; the aspect of what we might call clrcum 
Parisian life has completely changed in half a centurj- in place o 
the rude, one-horse chaise, we have now the railroad car • in place o 
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the. pinnace, we have nov/ the steamboat ; we say Fecamp to-day, as 
‘ we then said Saint Cloud. The Paris of 1862'"is a city v/hich has 
France for its suburbs. 

The four couples scrupulously accomplished all the country- follies 
then possible. It was in the beginning of the holidays, and a v/arm, 
clear summer’s day. The night before, Favourite, the only one v.'ho 
knew hov/ to write, had written to Tholomyes in the name of the 
four : “It is luckj' to go out early.” For this reason, they rose at five 
in the morning. Then they went to Saint Cloud b)' the coach, looked 
at the diy- cascade and exclaimed : “How beautiful it must be v/hen 
there is any water !” breakfasted at the Tete Noire, v/hich Castaing 
had not yet passed, amused themselves with a game of rings at the 
quincunx of the great basin, ascended to Diogenes’ lantern, played 
roulette with macaroons on the Sevres bridge, gathered bouquets at 
Puteaux, bought reed pipes at Neuilly, ate apple puffs eveiyw/here. 
and were perfectly happy. 

The young girls rattled and chattered like uncaged warblers. They 
were delirious with joy. Nov/ and then they would playfully box the 
ears of the young men. Intoxication of the morning of life ! Ador- 
able years ! The wing of the dragon-fly trembles ! Oh, ye, whoever 
you may be, have you memories of the past ? Have you walked in the 
brushwood, thrusting aside the branches for the charming head be- 
hind you? Have you glided laughingly down some slope wet with 
rain, with the woman of your love, who held you back by the hand, 
exclaiming: “Oh, my new boots ! what a condition the\' are in !” 

Let us hasten to say that that joyous annoyance, a shower, was, 
wanting to this good-natured company, although Favourite had 
said on setting out, with a magisterial and maternal air: “The 
snails are crawling in the paths. A sign of rain, children.” 

All four were ravishingly beautiful. A good old classic poet, then 
in renown, a good man who had an Elcanore, the Chevalier de 
Labouisse, who was walking that day under the chestnut trees of 
Saint Qoud, saw them pass about ten o’clock in the morning, and 
exclaimed, thinking of the Graces: “There is one too many!” 
Favourite, the friend of Elacheville, the Old One of twent}'-fhree, 
ran forward under the broad green branches, leaped across ditches, 
madly sprang over bushes, and took the lead in the gaietv' with the 
verve of a j^oung faun. Zephine and Dahlia, whom chance had en- 
dowed with a kind of beauty that v.-as heightened and perfected by 
contrast, kept together through the instinct of coquetiy still more 
than through friendship, and, leaning on each other, affected Eng- 
lish attitudes; the first keepstakes had just appeared, melancholy 
was in vogue for women, as Byronism was aftersvards for men. and 
the locks of the tender sex were beginning to fall disheyelled. 
Zephine and Dahlia wore their hair in rolls. Listolicr ar 
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^ 1 • , . ou their professors, explained to Fantme 

ihp difference between M. Delvincourt and M. Blondean. ^ 
Blacheville seemed to have been created expressly o cariy 
-vonrite’s dead-leaf coloured shawl upon lus arvir on Sunday. 

ThoWis followed, ruling, presiding over the 
excessively aay, but one felt the governing power in him. There 
dictatorship in his joviality ; his principal adornment was a 
Skeen ^ cut in the elephant-leg fashion with under- 
stockings of copper-coloured braid ; he had a huge ratten, worth t 
hundred francs, in his hand, and as he denied himself oo^mg, 
strange thing called cigar in his mouth. Nothing being sacred to ni > 

he was smoking. ' _ 

“This Tholomycs is astonishing," said the others, with venera- 
tion. “What pantaloons 1 what energy 1” , -j 

As to Fantinc, she was joy itself. Her splendid teeth had evidently 
been endowed by God with one function — that of laughing. She car- 
ried in her hand rather than on her head, her little hat of sewed 
straw, with long, white strings. Her thick blond tresses, inclined to 
wave, and easily escaping from their confinement, obliging her to 
fasten them continually, seemed designed for the flight of Galatea 
under tlic willows. Her rosy lips babbled with enchantment. The 
comers of her mouth, turned up voluptuously like the antique masks 
of Erigonc, seemed to encourage audacity ; but her long, shadowy 
cyclaslics were cast discreetly down towards the lower part of her 
face as if to check its festive tendencies. Her whole toilette was inde- 


scribably harmonious and enchanting. She wore a dress of mauve 
f-barege, little reddisb-brown buskins, the strings of which were 
'Crossed over her fine, white, open-worked stockings, and that species 
of spencer, invented at Marseilles, the name of which', canezon, a 
corruption of the words qiihizc mul in the Canebiere dialect, signi- 
fies fine weather, warmth, and noon. Tlte three others, less timid as 
wc have said, wore low-necked dresses, which in summer, beneath 
bonnets covered with flowers, are full of grace and allurement ; but 
by ihc side of this daring toilette, the canezou of the blond Fantine, 
with its transp.arcncies, indiscretions, and concealments, at once hid- 
ing and disclosing, seemed a provoking godsend of decency ; and the 
f.ainous court of love, presided over by the A^scountess de Cette, 
with the sea-green eyes, would probably have given the prize for co- 
ciuclry to this canezou, wliich had entered the lists for that of mod- 
esty. The simplest is sometimes the wisest. So things go. 

brilliant face, delicate profile, eyes of a deep blue,' heavy' eve- 
lashes, small, arching feet, the wrists and ankles neatly encased, the 
wliitc skin showing here and there the azure aborcsccncc of the 
veins ; a check small and fresh, a neck robust as that of Egean Juno ; 
the nape firm and supple, shoulders moticlled as if bv Coustou, with 
•a voluptuous dimple in the centre, just visible through the muslin ; a 
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gaiety tempered with reverie, sculptured and exquisite-such was 
Fantine, and you divined beneath this dress and these ribbons a 
statue, and in this statue a soul, 

Fantine was beautiful, without being too conscious of it. Those 
rare dreamers, the mysterious priests of the beautiful, who silently 
compare all things with perfection, would have had a dim vision in 
this little work-woman, through the transparency of Parisian grace, 
of the ancient sacred Euphony. This daughter of obscurity had race. 
She possessed both types of beauty — style and rhythm. Style is the 
force of the ideal, rhythm is its movement. 

We have said that Fantine was joy ; Fantine also was modesty. 

For an observer who had studied her attentively would have 
found through all this intoxication of age, of season, and of love, an 
unconquerable expression of reserve and modesty. .She was some- 
what restrained. This chaste restraint is the shade which separates 
Psyche from Venus. Fantine had the long, wlnte, slender fingers of 
the vestals that stir the ashes of the sacred fire with a golden rod. 
Although she would have refused nothing to Tholomycs, as might 
be seen but too well, her face, in repose, was in the highest degree 
maidenly ; a kind of serious and almost austere dignity suddenly pos- 
sessed it at times, and nothing could be more strange or disquieting 
than to see gaiety vanish there so quickly, and rellection instantly 
succeed to delight. This sudden seriousness, sometimes strangely 
marked, resembled the disdain of a goddess. Her forehead, nose, and 
chin presented that equilibrium of line, quite distinct from the equili- 
brium of proportion, which produces harmony of features ; in the 
characteristic interval which separates the base of the nose from thc:'’ 
upper lip, she had that almost imperceptible but charming fold, the 
mysterious sign of chastity, which enamoured Barbarossa with a 
Diana, found in the excavations of Iconium. 

Love is a fault ; be it so. Fantine was innocence iloating upon the 
surface of this fault. 


IV 

THOLOMYES IS SO MERRY THAT HE SINGS A SPANISH SONG 

That day was sunshine from one end to the other. All nature 
seemed to be out on a holiday. The parterres of Saint Cloud were 
balmy with perfumes; the breeze from the Seine gently waved the 
leaves ; the boughs were gesticulating in the wind ; the bees were 
pillaging the jessamine; a whole crew of butterflies had settled in 
the milfoil, clovei*, and wild oats. The august park of the King of 
France was invaded by a s\varm of vagabonds, the birds. 

The four joyous couples shone resplendently in concert with the 
sunshine, the flowers, the fields, and the trees. 

And in this paradisaical community, speaking, singing, running, 
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1 • o- rliT^ihp- butterflies, gathering bindweed, wetting their ope - 

S'S|Seh!ghU,>k 

ins- kisses from each other indiscriminately now and ^ / 

Sntine who was shut up in her vague, dreary severe resistance, 
Sd who was in love. "You always have the air of being out of sor , 

said -Favourite to her. .... /• i 

These are true pleasures. These passages in the lives of happy 
couples are a profound appeal to life and nature, and call torth en- 
dearment and light from eveiy'thing. There was once upon a mne a 
fairy, who created meadows and trees expressly for lovers, 
comes that eternal school among the groves for lovers, -nmich is 
always opening, and which will last so long as there are thickets ana 
pupils. Hence comes the popularity of spring among thinkers, i he 
patrician and the knife-grinder, the duke and peer, and the peasant, 
the men of the court, and the men of the town, as was said in olden 
times, all are subjects of this fairy. They laugh, they seek each other, 
the air seems filled with a new brightness ; what a transfiguration is 
it to love I N otary clerks are gods. And the little shrieks, the pur-smts 
among the grass, the waists encircled by stealth, that jargon which 
Is melody, that adoration which breaks forth in a syllable, those 
cherries snatched from one pair of lips by another — all kindle -up/ 
and become transformed into celestial glories. Beautiful girls lavish 
their charms with sweet prodigality. We fancy that it will never end. 
Philo.sophers, poets, painters behold these ecstasies and know not 
what to make of them. So dazzling are they. The departure for Cy- 
thera 1 exclaims Watteau ; Lancret, the painter of the commonalty, 
'.'’contemplates his bourgeois soaring in the sky ; Diderot stretches out 
his anns to all these loves, and d’Urfe associates them with the 
Druids. 


After breakfast, the four couples \vent to see, in what was then 
called the king’s square, a plant newly arrived from the Indies, the 
name of which escapes us at present, and which at this time was at- 
tracting all Paris to Saint Cloud: it was a strange and beautiful 
shrub with a long st.ilk, the innumerable branches of which, fine as 
threads, tangled, aiul leafless, were covered with millions of little, 
white hlo.ssoms, which gave it the appearance of flowing hair, pow'- 
dered with flowers. There was always a crowd admiring it. 

W hen they had viewed tlie slmd), Tholomyes exclaimed, ‘T pro- 
pose donkeys,” and making a bargain witlt a donkey-driver, thev 
n'tumed through Yanvres and Issy. At Issy, they had an adventure, 
ihe park, I.icn-National, owned at this time by the commissary 
l.mirginn, was by sheer good luck open. They passed through the 
grating, visited the mannikin anchorite in his grotto, and tried the 
little, mysterious effects of the t.amous calnnct of mirrors— a wan- 
ton trap, worthy of a satyr become a millionaire, or Turcarct meta- 
morphosed into Priapus. They swung stoutly in the great swing, at- 
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tached to the two chestnut trees, celebrated by the Abbe de Bernis. 
While swinging the girls, one after the other, and making folds of 
flying crinoline that Greuze would have found worth his study, the 
Toulousian Tholomyes, who was something of a Spaniard— Tou- 
louse is cousin to Tolosa — sang in a melancholy key, the old gallcga 
song, probably inspired by some beautiful damsel swinging in the 
air, between two trees. 

Soy dc Bada:os. 

Amor me Uama. 

Todamialma 
Es cn mi ojos 
Porque ensenas 
A ills piernas. 

Fantine alone refused to swing. 

“1 do not like this sort of airs,” murmured Favourite, rather 
sharply. ' 

They left the donkeys for a new pleasure, crossed the Seine in a 
boat, and walked from Passy to the Barriere de I’Etoile. They had 
been on their feet, it will be remembered, since five in the morning, 
but bah! there is no weariness on Sunday, said Favourite ; on Sun- 
day fatigue has a holiday. Towards three o’clock, the four couples, 
wild with happiness, were running down to the Russian mountains, 
a singular edifice which then occupied the heights of Beaujon, and 
the serpentine line of which might have been perceived above the 
trees of the Champs Elysees. 

From time to time Favourite exclaimed : , 

. “But the surprise? I want the surprise.” ■' 

“Be patient,” answered Tholomyes. 


V 

AT BOjSIBARDA's 

The Russian mountains exhausted, they thought of dinner, and the 
happy eight a little weary at last, stranded on Bombarda’s, a branch 
establishment, set up in the Champs Elysees by the celebrated res- 
taurateur, Bombarda, whose sign was then seen on the Rue de Ri- 
voli, near the Delorme arcade. 

A large but plain apartment, -with an alcove containing a bed at 
the bottom (the place was so full on Sunday that it was necessar}’^ to 
.take up with this lodging-room) ; two windows from which they 
could see, through the elms, the quai and the river ; a magnificent 
August sunbeam glancing over the windows ; two tables ; one loaded 
with a triumphant mountain of bouquets, interspersed with hats and 
bonnets, while at the other, the four couples were-gathcred round a 
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la'ce of the capital. It is remarkable that this part of the population 
has also decreased in stature during tlie last fifty years ; and the peo- 
ple of the faubourgs of Paris are smaller than before the Revolu- 
tion. They are not dangerous. In short, they are good canaille.” 

That a cat may become changed into a lion, prefects of police do 
not believe possible ; nevertheless, it may be, and this is the miracle 
of. the people of Paris. Besides, the cat, so despised by the Count 
Angles, had the esteem of the republics of antiquity •, it was the in- 
carnation of liberty in their sight, and, as if to serve as a pendant to 
the wingless Minerva of the Piraeus, there was, in the public square 
at Corinth, the bronze colossus of a cat. The simple police of the 
Restoration looked too hopefully on the people of Paris. They are 
by no means such good canaille as is believed. The Parisian is among 
Frenchmen what the Athenian was among Greeks. Nobody sleeps 
better than he, nobody is more frankly frivolous and idle than he, 
nobody seems to forget things more easily tlian he ; but do not trust 
him, notwithstanding ; he is apt at all sorts of nonchalance, but when 
there is glory to be gained, he is wonderful in every species of fury. 
.Give him a pike, and he will play the tenth of August ; give him a 
musket, and you shall have an Austerlitz. He is the support of Na- 
poleon, and the resource of Danton. Is France in questir)n ? he en- 
lists ; is liberty in question ? he tears up the pavement. Beware ! his 
hair rising with rage is epic; his blouse drapes itself into a chlamys 
about him. Take care ! At the first corner, Gremitat will make a Cau- 
dine Forks. When the tocsin sounds, this dweller in the faubourgs 
will grow ; this little man will arise, his look will be terrible, his 
breath will become a tempest, and a blast will go forth from his 
poor, frail breast that might shake the wrinkles out of the Alps. 
Thanks to the men of the Paris faubourgs, the Revolution infused 
into armies, conquers Europe. He sings, it is his joy. Proportion his 
song to his nature, and yoq shall see 1 So long as he had the Carmag- 
nole merely for his chorus, he overthrew only Louis X\T. ; let him 
sing the Marseillaise, and he will deliver the world. 

Writing this note in the margin of the Angles report, we will re- 
turn to our four couples. The dinner, as we have said, was over. 


VI 

A chapter of seef-admiratioh 

Table talk and lovers’ talk equally elude the grasp ; lovers’ talk is 
clouds, table talk is smoke. ^ , _ , , . 

Fameuil and Dahlia hummed airs; Tholomyes drank, Zephine 
laughed, Fantine smiled. Listolier blew a wooden trumpet that he 
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htidboMgW at Saint Cloud. Favourite looked tenderly at BlackeviUe, 
and said „ 

“Blacheville.Iadorcyou. _ 

This brought forth a question from BlacheviUe . 

"What would you do, Favountc, if I should leave you . 

"Mel” cried Favourite. "Oh I do not say that, even m spor . 
vou should leave me, I would inin after you, I would scratch you, 
would pull your hair, I would throw water on you, 1 would have you 

'"''BlacheviUe smiled with the effeminate foppery of a man %vhosc 
self-love is tickled. Favourite continued ; ^ 

“Yes'. 1 would cry watch I No 1 1 would scream, for example. 

' Blacheville, in ecstasy, leaned back in his chair, and closed both 


eyes with a satisfied air. 

Dahlia, still eating, whispered to Favourite in the hubbub: 

“Are you really so fond of your Blacheville, then?” 

"1 detest him,” answered Favourite, in the same tone, taking up 
her fork. “He Is stlng>’ •, I am in love wdth the little fellow over the 
way from where I live. He is a nice young man ; do you know him . 
Anybody can sec that he was born to be an actor 1 1 love actors. As 
soon as he comes into the house, his mother cries out : ‘Oh, dear ! my 
peace is all gone. There, he is going to hallo 1 You will split my 
licad just because he goes into the garret among the rats, into the 
dark comers, as high as he can go, and sings and declaims — and how 
do I know that they can hear him below ! He gets twenty sous a day 
already by writing for a pettifogger. He is the son of an old chor- 
ister of Saint-Jacques du Haut-Pasl Oh, he is a nice youn^manl 
He is so fond of me that he said one day, when he saw me niiaking 
dough for pancakes: 'Mamscllc, make your gloves into fTltle|ts and 
1 will cat them.’ Nobody but artists can say things like thest ; I am 
on the high road to go crar.y about this little fellow. It is all the same, 
I tell Blacheville that I adore him. How I lie 1 Oh, how I lie 1” 

Favourite paused, then continued ; 

"Dahlia, you .see I am melancholy. It has done nothing but rain 
all summer: the wind makes me ncr\'ous and freckles me. Blache- 
ville is very mean ; there arc hardly anv green peas in the market yet, 
people care for nothing hut eating ; I have the spleen, as the English 
say ; huUer is so dear 1 and then, just think of it— it is horrible ! We 
are dining in a room with a bed in it. I am disgusted with life ” 
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VII 

THE WISDOM OF THOLOMYES 

Meantime, while some were singing, the rest were all noisily talk- 
ing, at the same time. There was a perfect uproar. Thoiomyes inter- 
fered. 

"Do not talk at random, nor too fast !” exclaimed he ; “we must 
take time for reflection, if we would be brilliant. Too much impro- 
visation leaves the mind stupidly void. Running beer gathers no 
foam. Gentlemen, no haste. Mingle dignity with festivity, eat with 
deliberation, feast slowly. Take your time. See the spring ; if it hast- 
ens forward, it is ruined; that is, frozen. Excess of zeal kills peach 
and apricot trees. Excess of zeal kills the grace and joy of good din- 
mrs. No zeal, gentlemen ! Grimod de la Reyniere is of Talleyrand’s 
opinion.” 

“Thoiomyes, let us alone,” said Blacheville. 

“Down with the tyrant !” cried Fameui!. 

“Bombarda, Bombance, and Bamboche !” exclaimed Listtdier. 

“Sunday still exists,” resumed Listolier. 

"We are sober,” added Fameuil. 

“Thoiomyes,” said Blacheville, “behold my calmness (jhoh 
calmc).” 

“You are its marquis,” replied Thoiomyes. 

This indifferent play on words had the effect of a strone thrown 
into a pool. The Marquis de Montcalm was a celebrated royalist of 
the time. All the frogs were silent. 

“My friends !” exclaimed Thoiomyes, in the tone of a man resum- 
ing his sway. “Collect yourselves. This pun, though it falls from 
heaven, should not be welcomed with too much wonder. Everything 
that falls in this wise is not necessarily worthy of enthusiasm and 
respect. The pun is the dropping of the soaring spirit. The jest falls, 
it matters not where. And the spirit, after freeing itself from the 
folly, plunges into the clouds. A white spot settling upon a rock 
does not prevent the condor from hovering above. Far be it from me 
to insult the pun 1 1 honour it in proportion to its merits — no more. 
The most august, most sublime, and most charming in humanity 
and perhaps out of humanity, have made plays on words. Jesus 
Christ made a pun on St. Peter, Moses on Isaac, /Eschylus on Poly- 
nices, Cleopatra on Octavius. And mark, that this pun of Cleopatra 
preceded the battle of Actium, and that, without it, no pne would 
have remembered the city of Toiyme, a Greek name signifying dip- 
per. This conceded, I return to my exhortation. _My brethren, re- 
peat, no zeal, no noise, no excess, even in witticisms, mirth, gaiety 
and plays on words. Listen to me; have the prudence of Amphi- 
araiis, and the boldness of Cresar. There must be a limit, even to 
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r .c . d mniht <; ill rebus. Tlierc imisl he :i liniil even to dinnevs. 

V ndeis iaS-, do not n\>nse thenn There must be, 

^ '? eond sense and art. GUittony punishes the glutton. 

Gull punishes Gulax. indigestion is charged hy Godwith enforcing 
niovaiity on the stomach. And rcinemher thus ; each of 
oven love, has a stomach that must not he overloaded. _Wc 
ovewthing write the word finis in time ; we must restrain ourselves, 
\vhcn it becomes urgent ; we must draw the boll on the appetite, 
play a fantasia on the violin, then break the strings with our own 

^ "‘niic wise man is he who knows when and how to stop. TTavc 
some coniidence in me. Because 1 have studied law a little, as my 
examinations prove, because 1 know the difference between the 
question iiiiir and the question pendant e, because 1 have written a 
Batin thesis on the method of torture in Borne at the time when 
hiimatius Dcniens was quaistiu* of the Barricide; because 1 am 
about to become doctor, as it seems, it does not follow necessarily 

. 4 . 't ^ 1 V . t 4* • <1 - 



like. .Sylla or Origeues.” 

Favourite li.stenod with profound allcnlion. “Felix!" .said .she, 
“what a pretty word. I like this name, It is Latin. It means prosper- 


'riiolotuyes coutimicil ; 

"Ouirites, gentlemen, eahalleros, vies nntis, would you feel no 
passion, dispense with tlie nuptial couch and set love .at clcruiucc? 
Nothing is easier. Here is a recipe: lemonade, over exercise, hard 
lahour; tire yourselves out, draw logs, do not sleep, keep ivatch', 
gorge, yourselves with nitrous ilriuks and ptisans of water-lilies ; 
ilrink emvilsiotis of poppies and agnuscaslus; enliven this rvith a 
rigl<l diet, starve yourselves, and add cold baths, girdles of herbs, 
the application of n le.aden plate, lotions of solution of lead anil 
foment alious witli vinegar and w.alcr." 

"1 prefer a woman,” said Listoiier. 

“Woman!’’ resumed 'rholomyes, “distrust the sex. Unhappy is 
he wlm surrenders himself to the changing heart of woman 1 
\\ Oman is pertidimis ami tortuous. She detests the serpent through 
rivalry of trade. The serpent is the shop across the wav.” 

' i liolomyes," cried lUacheville, "von arc dinnk." 

*G_he deuce 1 am 1" said Tholoniyi;s. 

'’Then he gay,’’ resumed BlachcviUc. 

‘d agree.” replied Tholoinyes. 

Then, ftllim; tiis glass, he arose. 

'1 hiiiour to wine! iVmir le, Harclte, cninim. Pardon, ladies, that is 
.'^panidi. And here is the proof, sriioros; like wine-measure, like 
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people. The arroba of Castile contains sixteen litres, the cantaro of 
. Alicante twelve, the almuda of the Canaries twenty-five, the cuartin 
of the Baleares twenty-six, and the boot of Czar Peter thirty. Long 
live the czar, who was great, and long live his boot, which was still 
greater ! Ladies, a friendly counsel ! deceive your neighbours, if it 
seems good to you. The characteristic of love is to rove. Love was 
not made to cower and crouch like an English housemaid whose 
knees are callused with scrubbing. Gentle love was made but to rove 
gaily! It has been said to err is human; 1 say, to err is loving. 
Ladies, I idolise you all. O Zcphine, or Josephine, with face more 
than wrinkled, you would be Charming if you were not cross. Yours 
is like a beautiful face, upon which some one has sat down by mis- 
take. As to Favourite, oh, nymphs and muses, one day, as Blache- 
ville was crossing the Rue Guerin-Boisseau, he saw a beautiful girl 
with white, well-gartered stockings, who was showing them. The 
prologue pleased him, and Blacheville loved. She whom he loved 
was Favourite. Oh, Favourite ! Thou hast Ionian lips. There was a 
Greek painter, Euphorion, who was surnamed painter of Ups. Tiiis 
Greek alone would have been w^orthy to paint thy mouth. Listen ! 
before thee, there was no creature wortliv the name. Thou wert 
made to receive the apple like Venus, or to eat it like Eve. BeautV 
begins with thee. I have spoken of Eve ; she was of thy creation. 
Thou deservest the patent for the invention of beautiful women. 
Oh, Favourite, I cease to thou you, for I pass from poetry to prose. 
You spoke' just now of my name. It inoveil me; !>ut. whatever we 
do, let us not trust to names, they may l)e deceitful. I am called 
Felix, I am not happy. Words are deceivers. Do not blindly accept 
the indications which they give. It would be a mistake to write to 
Liege for corks or to Pan for gloves. Miss Dahlia, in your place, I 
should call myself Rose. The fiower should have fragrance, and 
woman should have wit. I say nothing of Fantine, she is visionary, 
dreamy, pensive, sensitive; she is a phantom with the form of a 
nymph, and the modesty of a nun. w'ho has strayed into the life of a 
grisette, but who takes refuge in illusions, and who sings, anti prays, 
and gazes at the sky without knowing clearly what she sees nor 
Avhat she does, and who, with eyes fixed on heaven, wanders in a 
garden among more birds than exist there. (-)h, Fantine, know this : 
I, Tholomyes, am an illusion — ^but she does not even hear me — tlie 
fair daughter of chimeras ! Nevertheless, cverrthing on her is fresh- 
ness, gentleness, youth, soft, matinal clearness. Oh, Fantine, worthy 
to be called Marguerite or Pearl, you are a jewel of the purest 
water. Ladies, a second counsel, do not marry ; marriage is a graft; 
it may take well or ill. Shun the risk. But what do I say? I am 
wasting my' words. Women are incurable on the subject of wed- 
dings, and all tliat we wise men can say will not hinder vestmakers 
and gaiter-binders from dreaming about husbands loaded with dia- 
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LES MISERABEES 
1 hp it so • but beauties, remember this : you eat too 

cl one iault! oh. 

Stoe S Oh, consuming sex, the pretty, little white teeth adore 
Sr £, to attentively 1 Sugar is a salt. Every salt is des c- 
cating Sugar is the most desiccating of all salts. It su^s up th 
liquid from the blood through the veins ; thence comes the coagula- 
tion then the solidification of the blood; thence tubercles m tl 
lumrs ■ thence death. And this is why diabetes borders on consump- 
tiom Crunch no sugar, therefore, and you shall five ! I turn towards 
the men ; gentlemen, make conquests. Rob each other without re- 
morse of your beloved. Chassez and cross over. There are no 
friends in love. Wherever there is a pretty woman, hostility is open. 
"No quarter; war to the knife. A pretty woman is a casus hclh; a 
prett)' woman is a flagrans delictum. All the invasions of historj’’ 
have been determined by petticoats. Woman is the right of man. 
Romulus carried off the Sabine women; William carried off the 
Saxon women ; Caesar carried off the Roman women. The man who 
is not loved hovers like a culture over the sweethearts of others ; and 
for my part, to all unfortunate widowers, I issue the sublime 
proclamation of Bonaparte to the army of Italy, “Soldiers, you lack 
for evciything. The enemy has everything.” 

Tholomyes checked himself. 

“Take breath, Tholomyes,” said Blacheville. 

_At the same time, Blacheville, aided by Listolier and Fameuil, 
with an air of lamentation hummed one of those workshop songs, 
made up of the first words that came, rhyming richly and not at alh 
void of sense as the movement of the trees and the sound of the 
winds, and which are home from the smoke of the pipes, and dis- 
sipate and lake flight with it. This is the couplet by Avhich the group 
replied to the harangue of Tholomyes ; 


Les pores dindons donnerent 
Dc I'argcnt a un agent 
Pour quo mons Ctermont-Tonnerre 
Fill fait pape a la Salnl-Jcan; 
Mais Clermont no put pas clrc 
Fail pape, n’otant pas prclrc ; 

Alors Icur agent rageant 
Lcur rapporla Icur argent. 


This was not likely to c.alm the inspiration of Tholomyes; he 
cmpuetl hiS glass, filled it. and again began ; 

'i3own with w-isdom 1 forget ail that 1 have said ; Let us be ncithci 
prudes, nor pradent, nor prud’hommesl 1 drink to jollity ; let us hi 
3 f>lly. Let us fimsli our course of study by folly and prating. Indi 
gcs.ion and the Digest. Let Justinian he the male, and festivity th 
1 cmale. rhere is jov m the abysses. Behold, oh, creation I The work 
IS a huge diamond 1 1 am happy. The birds arc mar\-cllous. What 
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festival everywhere ! The nightingale is an Elleviou gratis. Sum- 
mer, I salute thee. Oh, Luxembourg! Oh, Georgies of the Rue 
Madame, and the Allee de I’Observatoire ! Oh, entranced dreamers ! 
the pampas of America would delight me, if I had not the arcades of 
the Odeon. My soul goes out towards virgin forests and savannahs. 
Everything is beautiful ; the flies hum in the sunbeams. The hum- 
ming-birds whizz in the sunshine. Kiss me, Fantine !” 

And, by mistake, he hissed Favourite. 


VIII 

DEATH OF A HORSE 

“The dinners are better at Edon’s than at Bombarda’s,*’ exclaimed 
Zephine. 

“I like Bombarda better than Edon,” said Blacheville. “There is 
more luxury. It is more Asiatic. See the lower hall. There are mir- 
rors (glaces) on the walls.” 

“I.prefer ices (glaces) on my plate,” said Favourite. 

Blacheville persisted. 

“Look at the knives. The handles are silver at Bombarda’s, and 
bone at Edon’s. Now, silver is more precious than bone.” 

“Except when it is on the chin,” observed Tholomyes. 

He looked out at this moment at the dome of the Invalides, which 
was visible from Bombarda’s windows. 

There was a pause. 

“Tholomyes,” cried Fameuil, “Listolier and I have just had a dis- 
cussion,” 

"A discussion is good,” replied Tholomyes, “a quarrel is better.” 

“We were'discussing philosophy.” 

. “I have no objection.” 

“Which do you prefer, Descartes or Spinoza?” 

“Desaugiers,” said Tholomyes. 

This decision rendered, he drank, and resumed : 

“I consent to live. All is not over on earth, since we can }*et rea- 
son falsely. I render thanks for this to the immortal gods. We lie, 
hut we laugh. We affirm, but we doubt. The unexpected shoots 
forth from a syllogism. It is fine. There are men still on earth who 
know how to open and shut pleasantly the surprise boxes of para- 
dox. Know, ladies, that this wine you are drinking so calmlj-, is 
Madeira from the vineyard of Coural das Frerras, whicli is three 
hundred and seventeen fathoms above the level of the sea. Atten- 
tion while you drink ! three hundred and seventeen fathoms 1 and 
M. Bombarda, this magnificent restaurateur, gives you these three 
hundred and seventeen fathoms for four francs, fifty centimes. 

Fameuil interrupted again. 
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"Tholomyes, your opinions are law. Who is your ■ favourite au- 
thor?” ' ■ , ' 

^ “Ber— ” 

“Quin?” 

“No. Choux”^ _ 

• And Tholomyes continued. . -r-» - 1 fo 

“Honour to Bombarda I he would equal Munophis of Elephama 
if he could procure me an almte and Thygelion of Chaironea it no 
could bring me a hetaira 1 for, oh, ladies, there were Bombardas m 
Greece and Eg}'pt ; this Apuleius teaches us. Alas I always the same 
thing and nothing new. Nothing more unpublished in the creation 
of the Creatorl Nil sub sole novum, says Solomon; amor omwous 
idem, says Virgil ; and Carabine mounts with Carabin in the galhot 
at Saint Cloud, as Aspasia embarked with Pericles on the .fleet or 
Samos. A last word. Do you know who this Aspasia was, ladies. 
Although she lived in a time when women had not yet a soiil, she 
was a soul; a soul of a rose and purple shade, more glowing than 
fire, fresher than the dawn. Aspasia was a being who touched tire 
two extremes of woman, the prostitute goddess. She was Socrates, 
plus Manon Lcscaut. Aspasia was created in case Prometheus 
might need a wanton.” _ , 

Tholomyes, now that he was started would have been stopped 
with difficulty, had not a horse fallen down at this moment. on the 
quai. The shock stopped short both the cart and the orator. It was 
an old, meagre mare, worthy of the knacker, harnessed to a very 
heavy cart. On reaching Bombarda’s, the beast, worn and: ex- 
hausted, had refused to go further. This incident attracted a crowd. 
Scarcely had the cannan, swearing and indignant, had time to utter , 
with fitting energy' the decisive word, “mof in !" backed by a terrible 
stroke of the whip, when the hack fell, to rise no more. At the hub- 
hub of the passers-by, the merry auditors of TholOmycs turned 
their heads, and Tholomyes profited by it to close his address by this 
melanclioly strophe ; 

I'.Uc elait dc cc rnondc ou coiicovis ct carrosscs 
Onl Ic mCme dcstin; 

V.t, rossc. cite a vecu ce que vivent Ics rosscs, 

L’cspacc d’uninatiul 

"Poor horse I” sighed Fantinc. 

Dahlia cxclaimeil ; 

••Here is Fantinc pitying horses 1 was there ever anything so 
absurd t 

.'\t this momeiitH’avouritc, crossing her arms and turning round 
luT hen<l, looked fixedly at Tholomyes and said; 

“Come! the surprise?" 

“Prcci-ely. The moment has come," replied Tholomyes. “Gentle- 
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men, the hour has come for surprising these ladies. Ladies, wait for 
us a moment.” 

“It begins with a kiss,” said Blacheville. 

“On the forehead,” added Tholomyes. 

Each one gravely placed a kiss on the forehead of his mistress; 
after which they directed their steps towards the door, all four in 
file, laying their fingers on their lips. 

Favourite clapped her hands as they \vent out. 

“It is amusing already,” said she. 

“Do not be too long,” murmured Fantine. "We are waiting for 
you.” 


IX 

JOYOUS END OF JOY 

The girls, left alone, leaned their elbows on the window sills in 
couples, and chattered together, bending their heads and speaking 
from one window to the other. 

They saw the young men go out of Bombarda’s, ann in arm ; 
they turned round, made signals to them laughingly, then disap- 
peared in the dusty Sunday crowd which takes possession of the 
Champs-Elysees once a week. 

“Do not be long !” cried Fantine. 

“What are they going to bring us ?” said Zephine. 

“Surly something pretty,” said Dahlia. 

“I hope it will be gold,” resumed Favourite. 

The}’’ were soon distracted by the stir on the water’s edge, which 
they distinguished through the branches of the tall trees, and which 
diverted them greatly. It was the hour for the departure of the 
mails and diligences. Almost all the stagecoaches to the south and 
west, passed at that time by the Champs-Elysees. The greater part 
followed the quai and went out through the Barriere Passy. Ever}' 
minute some huge vehicle, painted yellow and black, heavily loaded, 
noisily harnessed, distorted with mails, awnings,_and valises, full 
of heads that were constantly disappearing, grinding the curb- 
stones, turning the pavements into flints, rushed through the crowd, 
throwing out sparks like a forge, with dust for smoke, and an air 
of fury. This hubbub delighted the young girls. Favourite ex- 
claimed : 

“What an uproar ; one would say that heaps of chains were tak- 
ing flight.” _ . ... 

It so happened that one of these vehicles which could be distin- 
guished with difficulty through the obscurity of the elms, stopped 
for a moment, then set out again on a gallop. This surprised Fan- 
tine. 
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"It is Strange ” said ske. “I bought the diligences never stopped. 

SSrIanSeTil’p" at het with cuno S.K 

-venders at the most simple things. Suppose that l am a traveller. 

knd say to the diligence ‘I am going on •, you 5 

quai in passing.’ The diligence passes, sees me, stops and takes me 
up. This happens every' day. You know nothing of my dear 
Some tinm passed in this manner. Suddenly Favounte started as 


if from sleep. 

“Well!” said she, “and the surprise?" 

"Yes," returned Dahlia, “the famous surprise.” 

"They are very, long I” said Famine. 

As Fantine finished the sigh, the boy who had waited at dinner 
entered. He had in his hand something that looked like a letter. 


"What is that?” asked Favourite. 

“it is a paper that the gentlemen left for these ladies,” he replied. 
"Why did you not bring it at once?” _ . 

"Because the gentlemen ordei'ed me not to give it to the ladies 
before an hour,” returned the boy. 

Favourite snatched the paper from his hands. It was really.^ a 
letter. 

“Stop I” said she. “There is no address ; but see what is written on 
it ; 


"this is the SURERISE.” 

She hastily unsealed the letter, opened it, and read (she knew 
how to read! ; 

“Oh, our lovers! 

“Know that we have parents. Parents — yon scarcely know the 
meaning of the word, they are what are called fathers and mothers 
in the civil code, simple but honest. Now these parents bemoan us, 
these old men claim us, these good men and women call us prodigal 
sous, desire our return and offer to kill for us the fatted calf. We 
obey them, being virtuous. At the monment when you read this, 
five mettlesome horses will be bearing us back to our papas and 
mammas. We are pitching our camps, as Rossuet says. We are go- 
V. c are gone. We fly in the arms of Daffitte, and on the wings of 
Caillard. The Toulouse diligence snatches us from the abyss, and 
you are this abyss, our beautiful darlings! We are returnino- to 
society, to duty and order, on a full trot, at the rate of three leagues 
an hour. It is neccssaiy to the country that we become, like every'- 
h_.dy else. prefects, fathers of families, rural guards, and councillors 
0. siatc . \ encratc us. W e sacrifice ourselves. ?iloum for us T'lpidlv 
rmd replace ns speedily. If this letter rends von, rend it in timr’. 
Adieu. 
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“For nearly two years we have made you happ3'. Bear us no ill 
will for it.” 

“Signed: Blacheville, 
Fameuil, 

Listolier, 

Felix Tholomyes. 

“P. S. The dinner is paid for.” 

The four girls gazed at each other. 

Favourite was the first to break silence. 

"Well !” said she, "it is a good farce all the same.” 

"It is very droll,” said Zephine. 

"It must have been Blacheville that had the idea,” resumed Fav- 
ourite. "This makes me in love with him. Soon loved, soon gone. 
That is the story.” 

“No,” said Dahlia, "it is an idea of Tholomyes. This is clear.” 

"In that case,” returned Favourite, "down with Blacheville, and 
long live Tholomyes !” 

"Long live Tholomyes !” cried Dahlia and Zephine. 

And they burst into laughter. 

Fantine laughed like the rest. 

An hour afterwards, when she had re-entered her chamber, she 
wept. If was her first love, as we have said ; she had given herself 
to this Tholomyes as to a husband, and the poor girl had a child. 



' book FOURTH 

TO ENTRUST IS SOMETIMES TO ABANDON 

•I 

ONE MOTHER MEETS ANOTHER 

There was, during the first quarter of the present century, 
Monlfcrmcil, near Paris, a sort of chop-house; it is not there now. 

It was kept hy a man and his wife, named Thenardier, and was sit- 
uated in the Lane Boulanger. Above the door, nailed flat against the 
wall, was a board, upon which something was painted that looked 
like a man carrying on his back another man wearing the hc^y 
epaulettes of a general, gilt and with large silver stars ; red blotches 
typified blood ; the remainder of the picture was smoke, and prob- 
ably represented a battle. Beneath was this inscription : To THE 
Sergeant or Waterloo. 

Nothing is commoner than a cart or wagon before the door of an 
inn ; nevertheless the vehicle, or more properly speaking, the frag- 
ment of a vehicle which obstructed the street in front of the Ser- 
geant of Waterloo one evening in the spring of 1815, certainly 
would have attracted by its bulk the attention of any painter who 
might have been passing. 

It was the fore-carriage of one of those drays for carrying heavy 
articles, used in wooded countries for transporting joists and 
trunks of trees ; it consisted of a massive iron axle-tree with a pivot 
to which a heavy pole was attached, and which was supported by 
two enormous wheels. As a whole, it was squat, crushing, and mis- 
shapen ; it might have been fancied a gigantic gun-carriage. 

The roads had covered the wheels, felloes, limbs, axle, and the 
pole with a coating of hideous yellow-hucd mud, similar in tint to 
that with which cathedrals are sometimes decorated. The wood had 
disappeared beneath mud ; and the iron beneath rust. 

Under the axle-tree hung festooned a huge chain fit for a Goliath 
of the galleys. 

1 his chain recalled, not the beams which it was used to carry, 
hut the mastodons and mammoths which it might have harnessed ; 
it reminded tme of the galleys, hut of cyclopcan and superhuman 
g.alleys, and seemed as if unriveted from some monster. With it 
limner could have hound Polyphemus, or Shakspcarc Caliban. 

Why was this vehicle in this place in the street, one may ask I 

.122 
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First to obstruct the lane, and then to complete its work of rust. 
There is in the old social order a host of institutions whiclj ;ve find 
like this acrqss our path in the full light of day, and which present 
no other reasons for being there. 

The middle of the chain was hanging quite near the ground, un- 
der the axle; and upon the bend, as on a swinging rope, two little 
girls were seated that evening in exquisite grouping, the smaller, 
eighteen months old, in the lap of the larger, who was two years and 
a half old. 

A handkerchief carefully knotted kept them from falling. A 
mother, looking upon this frightful chain, had said : “Ah ! there is 
a plaything for my children !” 

The radiant children, picturesquely and tastefull}'” declced, might 
be fancied two roses twining the rusty iron, with their triumphantly 
sparkling eyes, and their blooming, laughing faces. One was a rosy 
blonde, the other a brunette ; their artless faces were two ravishing 
surprises; the perfume that was shed upon the air by a flowering 
shrub near by seemed their own out-breathings ; the smaller one Avas 
showing her pretty little body with the chaste indecency of baby- 
hood. Above and around these delicate heads, moulded in happiness 
and bathed in light, the gigantic carriage, black with rust and al- 
most frightful with its entangled curves and abrupt angles, arched 
like the mouth of a cavern. 

The mother, a woman whose appearance was rather forbidding, 
but touching at this moment, was seated on the sill of the inn, swing- 
ing the two children by a long string, while she brooded them with 
her eyes for fear of accident with that animal but heavenly expres- 
sion peculiar to maternity. At each vibration the hideous links ut- 
tered a creaking noise like an angry cr)'; the little ones were in 
ecstasies, the setting sun mingled in the joy, and nothing could be 
more charming than this caprice of chance which made of a Titan’s 
chain a swing for cherubim. 

While rocking the babes the mother sang with a voice out of tune 
a then popular song : 

“II le faut, disait un gucrricr.” 

Her song and watching her children prevented her hearing and 
seeing what was passing in the street. 

Some one, however, had approached her as she was beginning the 
first couplet of the song, and suddenly she heard a voice say quite 
near her ear ; 

“You have two prettj' children there, madame.” 

“A la belle ct tendre Itnogine," 

answered the mother, continuing her song; then .she turned her 
head. 
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"a woman was before her at a little distance ; she also had a chtW, 

''ttet“s'’SrrSn’g’'irSdition a large carpet-bag, which teemed ' 


' This woman’s child was one of the diviiicst f ‘ Sered 
imasined ; a little girl of two or three years. She might have enter^ 
the lists with the other little ones for coquetry of attire ; she ryoie a 
head-dress of fine linen ; ribbons at her shoulders and Valenaennes 
lace on her cap. The 'folds of her skirt were raised enough to show 
her plump fine white leg; she was charmingly rosy and hea ttuui. 
The pretty little creature gave one a desire to bite her cherry ch^^s. 
We can say nothing of her eyes except that they must have been 
vci'y large, and were fringed with superb lashes. She was asleep. , 
She was sleeping in the absolutely confiding slumber peculiar to 
her age. Mothers’ anns are made of tenderness, and sweet sleep 
blesses the child who lies therein. 


As to the mother, she seemed poor and sad ; she had the appear- 
ance of a working woman who is seeking to return to the life of a 
peasant. She was young, — and pretty ? It was possible, but in that 
garb beauty could not be displayed. Her hair, one blonde mesh of 
which had fallen, seemed very thick, but it was severely fastened up 
beneath an ugly, close, narrow nun’s head-dress, tied under the 
chin. Laughing shows fine teeth when one has them, but she did not 
laugh. Her eyes seemed not to have been tearless for a long time. 
She was pale, and looked very weary, and somewhat sick. She gazed 
upon her child, sleeping in her arms, with that peculiar look which 
only a mother possesses who nurses her own child. Her form was 
clumsily masked by a large blue handerchief folded across her 
bosom. Her hands were tanned and spotted with freckles, the fore- 
finger hardened and pricked with the needle; she wore a coarse 
brown delaine mantle, a calico dress, and large heavy shoes. It was 
Famine. 


Yes, Fantine. Hard to recognise, yet on looking attentively, you 
saw that she still retained her beauty. A sad line, such as is. formed 
by irony, had marked her right cheek. As to her toilette — that airy 
toilette of muslin and ribbons which seemed as if made of gaiety, 
folly, and music, full of baubles and perfumed with lilacs" — that 
had vanished like the beautiful sparkling hoarfrost, which we take 
for diamonds in the sun ; they melt, and leave the branch dreaia' and 
black. 


'Pen months had slipped away since "the good farce.” 

\\ hat had pas'sed iluring these ten months? We can guess. 

After recklessne.ss, trouble. Fantine had lost sight of Favourite, 
/lephine, and Dahlia ; the tie, broken on the part of the men. was 
unloosed on the part of the women ; they would have been aston- 
ished if any one had said a fortnight afterwards they were friends; 
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they had no longer cause to be so. Fantine was left alone. The father 
of her child gone— Alas ! such partings are irrevocable— she found 
herself absolutely isolated, with the habit of labour lost, and the 
taste for pleasure acquired. Led by her liaison with Tholomyes to 
disdain the small business that she knew how to do, she had neg- 
lected her opportunities, they were all gone. No resource. Fantine 
could scarcely read, and did not know how to write. She had only 
been taught in childhood how to sign her name. She had a letter 
written by a public letter-writer to Tholomyes, then a second, then 
a third. Tholomyes had replied to none of them. One day, Fantine 
heard some old women sa}'’ing as they saw her child: “Do people 
ever take such children to heart? The}' only shrug their shoulders 
at such children !” Then she thought of Tholomyes, who shrugged 
his shoulders at his child, and who did not take this innocent child to 
heart, and her heart became dark in the place that was his. What 
should she do ? She had no one to ask. She had committed a fault ; 
but, in the depths of her nature, we know dwelt modesty and vir- 
tue. She had a vague feeling that she was on the eve of falling into 
distress, of slipping into the street. She must have courage ; she had 
it, and bore up bravely. The idea occurred to her of returning to her 

native village M sur M there perhaps some one would 

know her, and give her work. Yes, but she must hide her fault. And 
she had a confused glimpse of the possible necessity of a separation 
still more painful than the first. Her heart ached, "but she took her 
resolution. It will be seen that Fantine possessed the stem courage 
of life. She had already valiantly renounced her finer}', was draped 
in calico, and had put all her silks, her gew-gaws, her ribbons, and 
laces on her daughter — the only vanity that remained, and that a 
holy one. She sold all she had, which gave her two hundred francs ; 
when her little debts were paid, she had but about eight}- left At 
twenty-two years of age, on a fine spring morning, she left Paris, 
carr}'ing her child on her back. He who had seen the two passing, 
must have pitied them. Tlie woman had nothing in the world but 
this child, and this child had nothing in the world but this woman. 
Fantine had nursed her child ; that had weakened her chest some- 
\vhat, and she coughed slightly. 

We shall have no further need to speak of M. Felix Tholomyes. 
We will only say here, that twent}* years later, under King Louis 
Philippe, he was a fat provinciarattomey, rich and infiuential, a 
wise elector and rigid jur}'man; always, however, a man of 
pleasure. 

Towards noon, after having, for the sake of rest, travelled from 
time to time at a cost of three or four cents a league, in^what they 
called then the Petites Voitures of the environs of Paris, Fantine 
reached !Montfermcil, and .stood in Boulanger Lane. 

• As she was passing by the Thenardicr chop-house, the two little ,. 
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sitting in delight on their monstrous s^ving, had a sort Ot 
effect upon her, and she paused before this joyous vision. 

^ f her^e are charms. These two little girls were one for this 

She beheld them with emotion. The presence of angels is a herald 
nf naradise. She thought she saw above this inn the mysterious 
“nlrik” of Providence. These children were evidently happy : sh 
eared upon them, she admired them, so much affected that at the 
moment^when the mother was taking breath between the verses of 
her song, she could not help saying what we have, been reading. 

“You have two pretty children there, madame." 

The most ferocious animals are disarmed by caresses to tlieir 

^°Ti 4' mother raised her head and thanked her, and made the 
stranger sit down on the stone step, she herself being on the door- 
sill •• the two women began to talk together. 

“hly name is Madame Thcnardier,” said the mother of the two 
girls *. "we keep this inn.” 

Then going on with her song, she sang between her teeth : 

“It Ic faut, jc suis cbcvalicr 
Et je pars pour la Palestine.” 


This Madame Thcnardier was a red-haired, browny, angular 
v/oman, of the soldier’s wife type in all its horror, and, singularly 
enough, she had alolling air which she had gained from novel-read- 
ing. She was a masculine lackadaisicalness. Old romances impressed 
on the imaginations of mistresses of chop-houses have such effects. 
She was still young, scarcely thirty years old. If this woman, who 
was seated stooping, had been upright, perhaps her towering f onn 
and her broad shoulders, those of a movable colossus, fit for a mar- 
ket-woman, would have dismayed the traveller, disturbed her confi- 
dence, and prevented what we have to relate. A person seated in- 
stead of standing ; fate hangs on such a thread as that. 

The traveller told her story, a little modiffed. 

She said she was a working woman, and her husband was dead. 
Not being able to procure work in Paris she vvas going in search of' 
it elsewhere ; in her own province ; that she had left Paris that morn- 
ing on foot • that carr>-ing her child she had become tired, and meet- 
ing the Yillemomblc stage had got in; that from Villemomble she 
had come on foot to 'Montfcmicil ; that the child had walked a little, 
hut not mucli, she was so j-oung; that she was compelled to carry 
her. and (lie jewel had fallen asleep. 

And at these words she gave her daughter a passionate kis.s, 
which wakened her. The child opened its large blue eyes like its 
mother' -s, and saw— what? hlolhing. everything, with that serious 
and sometimes severe air of little children, which is one of tlic 
my.s'erics of their shining innocence before our shadowy virtues. 
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One would say that they felt themselves to be angels, and knew us 
to be. human. Then the child began to laugh, and, altliough the' 
mother restrained her, slipped to the ground, with the indomitable 
energy of a little one that wants to run about. All at once she per- 
ceived the two others in their swing, stopped short, and put out her 
tongue in token of admiration, ■ 

Mother Thenardier untied the children and took them from the 
swing saying:. 

"Play together, all three of you.” 

At that age acquaintance is easy, and in a moment the little Thc- 
nardiers were playing with the new-comer, making holes in the 
ground to their intense delight. 

This new-comer was very sprightly : the goodness of the mother 
is written in the gaiety of tlie child; she had taken a splinter of 
wood, which she used as a spade, and was stoutly digging a hole fit 
for a fly. The gravedigger’s work is charming when done by a cliild. 

' The two women continued to chat 
■ "What do your call your brat?” 

"Gosette.” 

For Gosette read Euphrasie. The name of the little one was Eu- 
phrasie. But the mother had made Gosette out of it, by that sweet 
and charming instinct of mothers and of the people, who change 
Josiefa into Pepita, and Fi'anqoise into Sillette. That is a kind of de- 
rivation which deranges and disconcerts all the science of etymolo- 
gists. We knew a grandmother who succeeded in making from 
Theodore, Gnon. 

"How old is' she?” 

' "She is going on three years.” 

"The age of my oldest.” 

The three girls were grouped in an attitude of deep anxiety and 
bliss ; a great event had occurred ; a large worm had come out of the 
ground ; they were afraid of it, and yet in ecstasies over it. 

' Their bright foreheads touched each other: three heads in one 
halo of gloiy. 

■ “Children,” exclaimed the Thcnardier mother ; "how soon they 
know one another. See them I one would swear they were three sis- 
ters.” ' 

These words were the spark which the other mother was prob- 
ably awaiting. She seized the hand of Madame Thcnardier and said : 

“Will you keep my child for me?” 

Madame Thcnardier made a motion of surprise, which was 
neither consent nor refusal. 

Cosette’s mother continued : 

"You see I cannot take my child into the countrj'. Work forbids 
it. With a child I could not find a place there ; they arc so absurd in 
that district. It is God who has led me before your inn. The sight of 
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.Zv llHle onc-i so pretty, and dean, and happy, has oyenvhehr 
T thciVis a good mother; they will be hke three siste 
S U«n k will not beSong before I come back. Will you keep : 

^^'“1 must think over it,” said Thenardicr. 

"I will give six francs a month.” ^ ^ 

Here a man’s voice was heard from within „ 
“Not less than seven francs, and six months paid in advance. 

“Six limc.s seven are forty -two,” said Thenardicr. 

“i will give it,” said the mother. 

“And fifteen francs extra for the first expenses,” added the man. 
“That’s fifty-seven francs,” said Madame Thenardicr, and in the 
midst of her redmning she sang indistinctly : 


'll Ic faut, ilisah im guerricr.” 

"1 will give it," said the mother *, "I have eighty francs. That will 
leave me enough to go into the country if I walk. I will earn some 
money there, and as soon as 1 have I will come for my little love.'- 
The man’s voice returned : 

“Has the child a wardrobe?” 

“That is my husband," said Thenardicr. 

“Certainly she has, the poor darling. I knew it was your husband. 
And a fine wardrobe it is too, an extravagant wardrobe, everything 
in dozens, and silk dresses like a lady. They arc there in my carpet- 
hag.” 

"You must leave that here,” put in the man’s voice. 

“Of course 1 shall give it to you," said the mother; “it would be 
strange if 1 should leave my child naked.” 

The face of the master appeared, 

"It is all right,” said he. 

The bargain was condiidcd. The mother passed the night at the 
inn, gave her money and left her child, fastened again her carpet- 
hag, diminished by her child’s wardrobe, and very light now, and set 
off next monilng, expecting soon to return. Tiiese partings arc ar- 
ranged tranquilly, hut they arc full of despair. 

i\ ncighhonr of the Thenardiers met this mother on her way, and 
c.amc in, saying ; 

"1 have Just met a woman in the street, who was crying as if her 
heart would break.” 

■When CqscUc’s mother had gone, the man said to his wife ; 

“Tliat will do me for my note of 110 francs which falls due to- 
morrow ; I was fifty francs short. Do vou know I should have had 
a sheriff and a protest? You have proved a good mousetrap with 
your little ones.” 

“ Without knowing it," said the woman. 
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II ■ 

FIRST SKETCH OF TWO EQUIVOCAE FACES 

The captured mouse was a very puny one, but the cat exulted even 
over a lean mouse. 

What were the Thenardiers ? 

We will say but a word just here ; by-and-by the sketch shall be 
completed. 

They belonged to that bastard class formed of low people who 
have risen, and intelligent people who have fallen, which lies be- 
tween the classes called middle and lower, and which unites some of 
the faults of the latter with nearly all the vices of the former, with- 
out possessing the generous impulses of the workman, or the re- 
spectability of the bourgeois. 

They were of those dwarfish natures, which, if perchance heated 
by some sullen fire, easily become monstrous. The woman was at 
heart a brute ; the man a blackguard : both in the highest degree 
capable of that hideous species of progress which can be made to- 
wards evil. There are souls which, crablike, crawl continually to- 
wards darkness, going back in life rather than advancing in it ; us- 
ing what experience they have to increase their deformity ; growing 
worse without ceasing, and becoming steeped more and more thor- 
oughly in an intensifying wickedness. Such souls were this man and 
this woman. 

The man especially would have been a puzzle to a physiognomist. 
We have only to look at some men to distrust them, for we feel the 
darkness of their souls in two ways. They are restless as to what is 
behind them, and threatening as to what is before them. They are 
full of mystery. We can no more answer for what they have done, 
than for what they will do. The shadow in their looks denounces 
them. If we hear them utter a word, or see them make a gesture, ^yc 
catch glimpses of guilty secrets in their past, and dark mysteries in 
their future. 

This Thenardier, if we may believe him, had been a soldier, a 
sergeant he said ; he probably had made the campaign of 1815, and 
had even borne himself bravely according to all that appeared. We 
shall see hereafter in what his braver}'' consisted. The sign of his 
inn was an allusion to one of his feats of arms. He had painted it 
himself, for he knew how to do a little of everything — badly. 

It was the time when the antique classical romance, which, after 
having been ClcHe, sank to Lodoiska, always noble, but becoming 
more and more vulgar, falling from Mdlle. de Scuderi to I^Iaclame 
Boumon-lMalarme, and from Madame dc Lafayette to Madame 
Barthelemy-Hadot, was firing the loving souls of the portresses of 
Paris, and making some ravages even in the suburbs. Madame 
Thenardier was just intelligenr enough to read that sort pf b 
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Her mother, as we shall see hereafter, who had found a place at 

sur M- wrote, or rather had some one write for her, 

every^ month, inquiring news of her child. The Thenardicrs replied 
invariably : . ’ 

“Cossette is doing wonderfully vv'ell." 

The six months passed away; the mother sent seven francs for 
the seventh month, and continued to send this sum regularly month 
after month. The year was not ended before Thcnardier said : “A 
pretty price that is. What does she expect us to do for her seven 
francs?’’ And he wrote demanding twelve francs. The mother, 
whom he persuaded that her child was happy and doing well, as- 
sented, and for\varded the twelve francs. 

There are certain natures which cannot have love on one side 
without hatred on the other. This Thenardicr mother passionately 
loved her own little ones : this made her detest the young stranger. 
It is sad to think that a mother’s love can have such a dark side. 
Little as was the place Cosette occupied in the liouse, it seemed to 
h,er that this little was taken from her children, and that the little 
one lessened the air hers breathed. This woman, like manj’’ women 
of her kind, had a certain amount of caresses, and blows, and hard 
words to dispense each day. If she had not had Cosette, it is certain 
that her daughters, idolised as they were, would have received all, 
but the little stranger did them the sen'icc to attract the blows to 
herself ; her children had only the caresses. Cosette could not stir 
that she did not draw down upon herself a hailstorm of undeserved 
and severe chastisements. A weak, soft little one who knew nothing 
of this world, or of God, continuall)' ill-treated, scolded, punished, 
beaten, she saw beside her two other young things like herself, who 
lived in a halo of glory ! 

The woman was unkind to Cosette, Eponine and Azelma were 
unkind also. Children at that age are only copies of the mother ; the 
size is reduced, that is all. 

A year passed and then another. 

People used to say in the village : 

“What good people these Thenardicrs arc! They are not rich, 
and yet the}'^ bring up a poor child, that has been left with them.” 

They thought Cosette was forgotten bv her mother. 

klcantinie Thcnardier, having learned in some obscure way that 
the cliild was probably illegitimate, and that its mother could not 
acknowledge it, demanded fifteen francs a month, saying “that tlie 
‘creature’ was growing and eating," and threatening to send her 
away, “She won’t humbug me,” he exclaimed, “I will confound her 
with the brat in the midst of her concealment. I must have more 
money.” The mother paid the fifteen francs. 

From year to year the child grew, and her misen- also, 

.So long as Cosette was verj' small, she was tlic scapegoat of the 
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two Other chiklrcn ; as soon as she began lo grow a little, ^^'^1 is to 

say, before she was fwe years old, she became the servant ol tne 

years’ old, it will be said, that is improbable. Alas ! it is true, 
social suffering begins at all ages. Have we not seen lately the trial 
of Dumollard, an orphan become a bandit, who, from the age ot 
five, say the official documents, being alone in the w'orld, "worked 
for his living and stole!” ' 

Cosette was made to run of errands, sweep the rooms, me yard, 
the street, wash the dishes, and even carry burdens. The Thenardiers 
felt doubly authorised to treat her thus, as the mother, who still re- 
mained at M sur kl , began to be remiss in her payments. 

Some months remained due. 

Vlad this mother returned to Montfcrmeil, at the end of these 
three years, she would not have known her child, Cosette, so fresh 
and pretty when she came lo that house, was now thin and wan. 
She had a peculiar restless air. Sly ! said the Thenardiers. 

Injustice had made her sullen, and misery had made her ugly* 
Her fine eyes only remained to her, and they were painful to look 
at, for, large as they were, they seemed to increase the sadness. 

It was a harrowing sight to see in the winter time the poor child, 
not yet six years old, shivering under the tatters of what wms once 
a calico dress, sweeping the street before daylight with an enomious 
broom in her little red hands and tears in her large eyes. 

In the place she was called the Lark. People like figurative names 
and were pleased thus to name this little being, not larger than a 
bird, trembling, frightened, and shivering, awake every morning 
first of .all in the house and the village, always in the street or in 
the fields before dawn. 

Only the poor lark never sang. 
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HISTORY OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN JET-WORK 

What had become of this mother, in the meanwhile, who. accord- 
ing to the people of Montfermeij, seemed to have ahamioncd her 
child? where was she? what was she doing? 

After leaving her little Cosette with the Thenardiers, she went on 
her way and arrived at M sur M . 

This, it will be remembered, was in 18 IS. 

Fantine had left the province some twelve rears before, and 

M sur M- had greatly changed in appearance. While Fan- 

tine had been slowly sinking deeper and deeper into misery, her 
native village had been prosperous. 

Witliin about two years there had been accomplished there one 
of those industrial changes whicli are the great events of small 
communities. 

This circumstance is important and we think it well to relate it, 
we might even say to italicise it. 

From thne immemorial the .special occupation of the inhnbitant.s 

of M -sur M had been the imitation fjf English jets and 

German black glass trinkets. The business had always been dull in 
consequence of the high jirice of the raw material, which reacted 
upon the manufacture. At the time of Famine's return to M— — - 
sur M an entire transformation had been ciTected in the pro- 

duction of these ‘black goods.' Towards the end of the year 1815, 
an unknown man had established himself in the city, and had con- 
ceived the idea of substituting gum-lac for resin in the manu- 
facture; and for bracelets, in particular, he made the clasps by 
simply bending the ends of the metal together instead of soldering 
tliem. 

This very slight cliange had worked a revolution. 

This verj’’ slight change had in fact reduced the price of the raw 
material enormously, and this bad rendered it possible, first, to 
raise tlic wages of the labourer — a benefit to the countin’ — ^sec- 
ondly, to improve the quality of the goods — an advantage for the 
consumer — and thirdly, to sell them at a lower price even while 
making three times the" profit — a gain for the manufacturer. 

Thus wc have three results from one idea. 
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In less than three years the inventor of this process had become 
rich which was well, and had made all around him rich, winch was 
better He was a stranger in the Department. Nothing was known 
of his birth, and but little of his early history. 

The story went that he came to the city with very little money, a 
few hundred francs at most. . 

From this slender capital, under the inspiration of an ingenious 
idea, made fruitful by order and care, he had drawn a fortune for 
himself, and a fortune for the whole region. 

On his arrival at M sur M he had the dress, the man- 

ners, and the language of a labourer only. 

It seems that the very day on which he thus obscurely entered the 

• little city of M sur M , just at dusk on a December evening, 

with his bundle on his bade, and a thorn stick in his hand, a .great 
■ fire had broken out in the town-house. This man rushed into the fire, 
and saved, at the peril of his life, two children, who proved to be 
those of the captain of the gendarmerie, and in the hurry and grati- 
tude of the moment no one thought to ask him for his passport. He 
was known from that time by the name of Father Madeleine. : ' 


II 


Madeleine 

He was a man of about fifty, who always appeared to be prc-..,,-..- 
pied in mmd, and who was good-natured ; this was all that could be 
Stiicl noout iiim. 

Thanks to the rapid progress of this manufacture, to which he 

had given such wonderful life, M sur M had become a 

considerable centre of business. Immense purchases were made 
l Spanish markets, where there is a large 

^vork, and M_ sur M , in this branch of 

■^adt, almost competed with London and Berlin. The profits of 

he nas able to build a large factory, m which there were two im- 
mense workshops, one for men and the other for women • whoever 

finding work and wagei 
Father Madeleine required the men to be willing, the women to be 
of good rnorals, and all to be honest. He divided the workshons and 

lo. t thur inodcsu . On this point he was inflexible althomrh it was 

n t. IS -cxcm.^ln thc opporlunuies for corruption that abounded 
1 r i~~ \ ‘ n garnsoned city. Fin.allv his coming 

had been a beneficence, and his presence was a providence. Before 
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the apival of Father Madeleine, tlie whole region was languishing ; 
now it was all alive with the healthy strength of labour. An active 
circulation kindled everything and penetrated everywhere. Idleness 
and misery were unknown. There was no pocket so ob.scure that it 
did not contain some money and no dwelling so poor tliat it was 
not the abode of some joy. 

. 'Father Madeleine emplo}'ed everybody; he had only one con<ii- 
.tion, “Be an honest man !” “Be an honest woman !” 

As we have said, in the midst of this activity, of which he was 
the cause and the pivot. Father Madeleine had made his fortune, 
but, very strangely for a mere man of business, that did not appear 
to be his principal care. It seemed that he thought much for others, 
and little for himself. In 1820, it was known that he had six hundre<i 
and thirty thousand francs standing to his credit in tlic banking- 
house of Laffitte; but before setting asiiie this six hundred and 
thirty thousand francs for himself, he had expended more than a 
million for the cit}^ and for the poor. 

The hospital was poorly endowed. an<l he made provision for ten 

additional beds. M sur M is divided into the upi>er litv 

and the lower city. The lower city, where he Ii\ed. had only one 
school-house, a miserable hovel which was fast going to ruin; he 
built two, one for girls, and the other for bo\s, .-iud jiaid the two 
teachers, from his own pocket, double the amount of tlieir meagrr 
salar}' from the government; and one day, he said to .a neighliour 
• who expressed surprise at this; “The two highest f unction, of 
the state are the nurse and the .schoolmaster.” IK- built, at his ow n 
expense, a house of refuge, an institution tlien almost unknown in 
France, and provided a fund for old and infirm labourers, .\liout his 
factor)'', as a centre, a new cjuarter of the city had rapidly grown up. 
containing many indigent families, and he established a piiarmacv 
that was free to all. 

At first, when he began to attract the public attention, the good 
people would say: “This is a fellow who wishes to get rich.” W hen 
they saw him enrich the country before he enriched himself, the 
same good people said : “This man is amhitiou.s." Tliis seemed the 
more probable, since be was religious and observed the forms of 
the cliurch, to a certain extent, a thing much apf)roved in those 
days. He went regularly to hear mass every Sunday. Tiie local 
deputy, who scented rivalr)' cver}'wherc, was not slow to borrow 
trouble on account of Madeleine’s religion. This deputy, who had 
■ been a member of the Corps Lcgislatif of the Empire, jiartook of 
the religious ideas of a Father of the Oratory, known by the name 
of Fouclie, Duke of Otranto, whose creature and friend he had 
been. In private lie je.sted a little about God. But when lie saw the 
rich manufacturer, Madeleine, go to low mass at seven o'clock-, he 
foresaw a possible candidate in opposition to himself, and he rc- 
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, 4 .;*^ Vi-.m Tte took a Tesuit confessor, and went both to 

solved to ou Ambition at that time was, as the word 

high m of toe nature of a steeplechase. The poor, as well a 

’Sd 'S&y the ho\,>urable deputy, for he also 

Sablfshed two beds at the hospital, which made twelve. 

At length, in 1819, it was reported in the city r toe 

noon the recommendation of the prefect, andm consideration of the 
services he had rendered to the country, Fatlier Maddeme bee 
S^SedV theking, Mayor of M— sur M^, Th“ej>« had 
pronounced the new-comer an ambitious man, eagerly seized tm 
opportunity, which all men desire, to exclaim : 

“There! what did 1 tell you?” . 

sur M was filled with the rumour, and the report 

proved to be well founded, for, a few days afterwards, the nomi- 
nation appeared in the Mouitcitr. The next day Father Madeleine 
declined. . - 

In the same year, 1819, the results of the new process invented o’ 
Madeleine had a place in the Industrial Exhibition, and upon the 
report of the jur}-, the king named the inventor a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. Here was a new rumour for the little city- 
“Well I it was the Cross of the Legion of Honour that he wanted.’ 
Father Madeleine declined the Cross. 


Decidedly this man was an enigma, and the good people gave up 
the field, saying, “After all, he is a sort of an adventurer.” ■ 

As we have seen, the country owed a great deal to this man, and 
the poor owed him everything ; he was so useful that all were com- 
pelled to honour him, and so kind that none could help loving him', 
his workmen in particular adored him, and he received their adora- 
tion with a sort of melancholy gravity. After he became rich, those 
who consliUilcd “society” bowed to him as they met, and, in the city, 
he began to be called Monsieur Madeleine but his w'orkmen and 
the children continued to call him Father Madeleine, and at that 
name his face always wore a sinile. As his wealth increased, invita- 
tions mined in on him. “Society” claimed him. The little exclusive 

parlours of M sur M , which were carefully guarded, and 

in earlier days, of course, had been closed to the artisan, opened 
. wide their doors to the millionaire. A thousand advances were made 
to him, but he refused them all. 


And again the gossips were at no loss. “He is an ignorant man, 
and of poor education. No one knows where he came from. He docs 
not know how to conduct himself in good society, and it is by no 
means certain that he knows how to read.” ’ 

When they saw him making money, they said, “He is a mer- 
chant, hen they saw the way in winch he scattered his money' 
they said, “He is ambitious.” When they saw him refuse to accep 
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honours, they said, "He is an adventurer.” When tliey saw him 
repel the advances of the fashionable, they said, "He is a brute.” 

In 1820, five years after his arrival at sur M , the ser- 

vices that he had rendered to the region where so brilliant,’ and the 
wish of tlie whole population was so unanimous, that the king 
again appointed him mayor of the city. He refused again ; but tlie 
preifect resisted his dctennination, the principal citizens came ami 
urged him to accept, and the people in the streets beggcfi him to do 
so; all insisted so strongly that at last he yicldcfl. It was remarked 
that what appeared most of all to bring him to this determination, 
was the almost angr)' exclamation of an old woman belonging to 
the poorer class, who cried out to him from her door-stone, with 
some temper : 

"A good mayor is a good thing. Are you afraiii of the goo.l vou 
can do ?” 

This was the third step in his ascent. Father Ma.leleine had be- 
come Monsieur Madeleine, and Monsieur .Madeleine now became 
Monsieur the Mayor. 


TH 

MONEYS Di:PO<ITKfl WITH I.MT'ITTK 

Nevertheless he remaineil as .simple a-, at first. 1 le liad grey hair, 
a serious eye, the brown complexion of a labourer, and the thought- 
ful countenance of a philosopher. I !e uMialiy uore a hat w ith a wide 
brim, and a long coat of coarse clotlt. buttiaied t'. the cliin. 1 le ful- 
filled his duties as mayor, but be\<>nd tliat his life was isolated. He 
talked with very few persons. He shrank from compliments, and 
with a touch of the hat walked on rapi<lly ; he smiled to avoid talk- 
ing, and gave to avoid smiling. The women said of him: “W hat a 
good bear!” His pleasure was to w.alk in the fiehls. 

He always took his meals alone with a book open before him in 
which he read. His librar}^ was small but well .sc-lected. He loved 
books ; books are cold but sure friend.s. .Xs his growing fortune gave 
him more leisure, it seemed that he profited by it to cultivate his 

mind. Since he had been at M sur .M , it was remarked 

from year to year that his language became more polished, choicer, 
and more gentle. 

In his walks he liked to carry a gun. though he seldom used it. 
When he did so, however, his aim was fright fulh’ certain. He never 
killed an inoffensive animal, and never fired at any of the small 
birds. 

Although he was no longer young, it was reported that he was of 
prodigious strength. He would offer a helping hand to .any one who 
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I. E S M 1 S £ R A « E B S 


1 S1V \w the way, to be blind and to be loved, is in fact, on 
i\k earth \v-hcU nothing is complete, one of the most stran^y 
forms of happiness. To have continually at youi side a 
woman, a girl, a sister, a charming being, who is there ^^‘^cause yo 
have need of her, and because she cannot do without you, |o 


vou 


' necu 01 ncr, auu, ou'- i t oil 

arc indispensable to her who is necessary to you, to be able at an 
limes to measure her affection by the amount of her company tbat 
she aives vou, and to say to yourself : she consecrates to mc all net 
time because 1 possess her whole heart ; to see the thought instead 
of the face; to be sure of the fidelity of one being in the eclipse ot 
the world ; to imagine the rustling of her dress the rustling of wings , 
to hear her moving to and fro, going out, coming in, talking, singing, 
ami to think that you arc the centre of those steps, of those words, 
of that song ; to manifest at every minute your personal attraction 
to feel yourself powerful by so much the more as you are the more 
infirm ; to become in darkness, and by reason of darkness, the star 
around which this angel gravitates ; few happy lots can equal that 
The supreme happiness of life is the conviction that we arc loved*, 
loved for ourselves — say rather, loved in spile of ourselves ; tins 
conviction the blind have. In their calamity, to be served, is to be 
caressed. Arc they deprived of anything? No. Light is_ not lost 
where love enters. And what a love I a love wholly founded in 
purity. There is no blindness where there is certainty. The soul 
gropes in search of a soul, and finds it. And that soul, so found and 
proven, is a woman. A hand sustains you, it is hers ; lips lightly 
touch your f orchcad, they arc her Vips ; you hear one breathing nwv 
you, it is she. To have her wholly, from her devotion to her pity, 
never to he left, to have that sweet weakness which is your aid, to 
lean upon that unbending reed, to touch Providence with your hands 
and be able to grasp it in your arms; God made palpable, what 
transport 1 'I'bc heart, that dark hut celestial flower, bursts into a 
mystcrious bloom. You would not give tbat shade for all light I The 
angcl-sonl is there, for ever there; if she goes away, it is only to 
iclurn ; she fades away in dream and reappears in reality. You feel 
an approaebing warmth, she is there. You overflow with serenity, 
gaiety, and ecstasy ; you are radiant in your darkness. And the thou- 
sand little cares . i he nothings which are enormous in this void. 

to 
arc 

, .... . uolhing, but you feel voursclf 

.adored. It is a paradise of darkness. 

Prom this paradise Monscigneur Pienvenu passed to the other. 
The annonucciucnt of Ids death was reproduced in the local pa- 
per ot.M . • ^l^f'sicur Madeleine appeared next morn- 

ing dressed m black with crape on his hat. 

This mourning was noticed and talked about all over the town. 
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It appeared to throw some light upon the origin of Alonsieur Made- 
leine. The conclusion was that he was in some wav related to the 

venerable bishop. “He wears black for the Bishop of D was 

the talk of the drawing-rooms ; it elevated Monsieur Madeleine very 
much, and gave him suddenl}^ and in a trice, marlvcd consideratifai 

in the noble world of M sur M . The microscfjpic Faufxjurg 

Saint Germain of the little place thought of raising the quarantine 
for Monsieur Madeleine, the probable relative of a bishop. M(jn- 
sieur Madeleine perceived the advancement that he had obtained, b\- 
the greater reverence of the old ladies, and the more i reciuent smiles 
of the young ladies. One evening, one of the dowagers (jf that little 
great world, curious by right of age, ventured to ask him: "'rhe 
mayor is doubtless a relative of the late Bishop of I) ?'' 

He said: “No, madame.” 

“But,” the dowager persisted, “you wear mourning for him?” 

He answered: "In my youth I was a servant in his family.” 

It was also remarked tliat whenever there passed through the 
city a young Savoyard who was tramping al)out the country in 
search of chimneys to sweep, the mayor would send for him, ask 
liis name and give him money. The little .Savoy ards told each other, 
and many of them passed that wa)'. 


V 

VAGUE FLASHES l.N' Ttli; tlORIZOX 

Little by little in the lapse of time all opposition liad ceased. .Xt 
first there had been, as always ha[ipens with tlio>e \\ ho n,-e by tlieir 
own efforts, slanders and calumnies against Monsieur .Madeleine, 
soon this was reduced to satire, then it was (jnly wit, then it van- 
ished entirely; respect became complete, unanimous, cordial, and 
there came a moment, about 1K21, when tiie words Monsieur tiie 

Mayor were pronounced at M .sur M u ith .-dmo.st the same 

accent as the w'ords Monscigneur the Bishop ,it H- in IHl.x 
People came from thirty miles ar<jund to consult Monsieur Made- 
leine. He settled differences, he prevented lawsuits, he reconciled 
enemies. Everybody, of his own wdll, chose him for jmige. He 
seemed to have the book of the natural law' by he.irt. -X contagion 
of veneration had, in the course of si.\ or seven years, step by step, 
spread over the w'liole countrj'. 

One man alone, in the city and its neighbourhood, held himself en- 
tirely clear from this contagion, and, whatever Father Itladeleine 
did, he remained indifferent, as if a sort of instinct, unchangeable 
and imperturbable, kept him awake and on the watch. It woidd 
seem, indeed, that there is in certain men the veritable instinct of a 
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beast Tiure and complete like all instinct, which creates antipathies 
and sympathies which separates one nature from anothei for e , 
n™ Sstetes, never is perturbed, never keeps sdeirt and 
never admits itscl! to be in the wrong; dear m tts “ 

talliblc imperious, refractory under all the counsels of ’ 

Sd alUhe^olvents of reason, and which, whatever may be tlmm 
destinies, secretly warns the dog-man of the presence of the car 
man and the fox-man of the presence of the hon-man. ■ 

Often, when Monsieur Madeleine passed along the street, cairn, 
affectionate, followed by the benedictions of all, it happened that a 
tall man, wearing a flat hat and an iron-grey coat, and armed witn 
a stout cane, would turn around bruptly behind him, and follow 
him w'ith his eyes until he disappeared, crossing his amis, slpwly 
shaking his head, and pushing his upper with his under lip iip t;o hiS 
nose, a sort of significant grimace which might be rendered by • 
“But what is that man ? I am sure I have seen him somewhere,' At 


all events, I at least am not his dupe.” 

This personage, grave with an almost threatening gravity,- was 
one of those who, even in a hurried interview, command the atten- 
tion of the observer. 

His name was javert, and he was one of the police. ■ ' ' 

He exercised at M sur M the unpleasant, but useful, 

function of inspector. He was not tliere at the date of Madeleine’s 
arrival. Javert owed bis position to the protection of Monsieur Cha- 
bouillct, the secretary of the Minister of State, Count Angles, then 

prefect of police at Paris. When Javert arrived at M sur 

i M the fortune of the great manufacturer had been made al- 

ready, and Father Madeleine had become Monsieur Madeleine. 

Certain police officers have a peculiar physiognomy in which can 
be traced an air of meanness mingled with an air of authority.' 
Javert had this physiognomy, without meanness. 

It is our conviction that if souls were visible to the eye wc should 
distinctly see this strange fact that each individual of the human 
species corresponds to some one of the sepcies of the animal crea- 
tion ; and wc should clearly recognise the truth, hardly perceived by 
tlVinkers, that, from Ibe oyster to the eagle, from the swine to the 
tiger, all animals are in man, and that each of them is in a man ; 
somelimes even, several of them at a time. 

Animals arc nothing but the forms of our virtues and vices, 

, wandering before our eyes, the visible phantoms of our souls. God 
shows than to us to make us reflect. Only, as animals arc but 
sluKiows, Cod has not made them capable of education in the com- 
plete sense of the word. Why should he? On the contrary, our souls 
being realities and having their peculiar end, God has given them 
mtclhgence, that is to s.-iy, the possibility of cduc.ation. Social cdu-. 
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cation, well attended to, can alwa3'S draw out of a soul, whatever it 
may be, the usefulness that it contains. 

Be this said, nevertheless, from the restricted point f>f view nf 
the apparent earthly life, and without prejudice to the deep (jues- 
tion of the anterior or ulterior personality of the heinys t!\at are not 
man. The visible me in no way authorises the tiiinker to deny the 
latent me. With this reservation, let us pa-s on. 

Now, if we admit for a moment that there is in every man some 
one of the species of the animal creation, it wii! lie easy fnr us to 
describe tlte guardian of the peace, javert. 

The peasants of the Asturias believe that in cverv litter of w olves 
there is one dog, which is killed i>y the mother, lest ori qrou ing up 
it should devour the other little ones. 

Give a human face to this dog son of a wolf, and vou will have 
Javert. 

Javert was born in a prison. His motlier was a f"''tune'te!!f r 
vvhose husband was in the galleys. He grew up to thu.k hiut^elf 
without the pale of society, and desp.-dod of ever entering it. He 
noticed that society doses hs doors, wnhovit iw-. . mi two da'-es of 
men, those who attack it and thone who guard it : he coukl dm, .v,* 
between tlicse two classes only : at the sanie time h.e I'e’t that he had 
an indescribable basis of rectitude, order, an,! h,>ne-te. ri"o, i.ite i 
with an irrepressible hatred for th.at gvp'v ivuc to \d,: h he !,i- 
longed. He entered the police. He succeeded. .\t fortv he was an 
inspector. 

In his youth he had been statione-l in the galh. v s at the ."',,uth. 

Before going furtlicr, let us underst.tn,! wi,.it we nu.in !".■ t!.c 
words human face, vv hich we have iu't now ajijihed to j.ivi rt. 

The human face of Javert omsi'te,! of a oiuh n>oe, with tw,i 
deep nostrils, which were bordered by larce bu'hv vvl-.okers ili.it 
covered both bis cheeks, t )nc felt ill at ease the hr^t time he saw 
those two forests and those two caverns. When Javert lauglu i, 
which was rarely and terribly, his thin lijis parted, and -howe,l. not 
only his teeth, but his gums; and around his nose there v. a.s a 
wrinkle as broad and wild as tlie muz/Ie of a fallow deer. Javert, 
when serious, was a bull-dog ; when he laughed, he w a.s a tiger. loir 
the rest, a small head, large jaws, hair hiding the forehead and fall- 
ing over the ev’ebrows, between liie c> es a permanent central f rovvn, 
a gloomv’ look, a mouth pinclicd and frigluful. and an air of fierce 
command. 

This man was a compound of two sentiments, verv simple and 
verj' good in themselves, but he almost made them evil by Jiis ex- 
aggeration of them; respect for authority and hatred of rci)ellion; 
and in his eyes, theft, murder, all crimes, were only fonns of re- 
bellion. In bis strong and implicit faith he included all who lield nnv 
function in the state, from the prime minister to the constable. He 
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had nothing l)ut disdain, aversion, and disgust for all who on 
nverstSned the bounds of the law. He was absolute and admitt 
Z one hand he said : “A pi*lic officer cannot be 

deceived; a magistrate never does wrong I” And ^ ^ 
said : "They are irremediably lost; no good can come of them , 
He shared fully the opinion of those extremists who attribute 
human laws an indescribable power of making, or, if you wil , o 
determining, demons, and who place a Styx at the bottom of soc > • 

He was stoical, serious, austere ; a dreamer of stern dreams ; humoi 
and haughty, like all fanatics. His stare was cold and as piercing a 
a gimblet. His whole life was contained in these two words ; 
and wmtching. He marked out a straight path through f i most tm' 
tuous thing in the world ; his conscience was bound up in his nWit} , 
his religion in his duties, and he was a spy as others are priests, ^ 
to him who should fall into his hands He would have arrested lu 
father if escaping from the galleys, and denounced his mother to^ 
violating her ticket of leave. And he would have done it with tha 
sort of interior satisfaction that springs from virtue. His life was a 
life of privations, isolation, self-denial, and chastity; never any 
amusement. It was implacable duty, absorbed in the police as the 
Spartans were absorbed in Sparta, a pitiless detective, a fierce hon- 
esty, a marble-hearted informer, Brutus united with Vidoeq. 

The whole person of javert expressed the spy and the informer. 
The mystic school of Joseph de Maistre, which at that time eO' 

Hvcnccl what were called tlie ultra journals w*' ’ ■ ^'-'-cos- 

mogonies, would have said that Javert was a : ' 
sec his forehead which disappeared under his hat, you could not 
see his eyes which were lost under his brows, you could not see his 
chin which was buried in his cravat, you could not see his hands 
which were drawn up into his sleeves, you could not see his cane 
Which he carried under his coat. But when the time came, 
would see spring all at once out of this shadow, as from an ambush» 
a sleep and narrow forehead, an ominous look, a threatening cliii^’ 
enormous hands, and a monstrous club. 

I n bbleisure moments, which were rare, although he hated books, 
hc rcad; wherefore he was not entirely illiterate. This was pet' 
ceived al.so from a certain emphasis in his speech. 

1 • from vice, wchavc said. When he was satisfied with 

lumsdf, he allowed himself a pinch of snuff. That proved that he 
was human. 

It willhe easily understood that Javert was the terror of all that 
class winch the annual statistics of the klinister of Justice include 
under the he.admg; Pcoplewithoid a fixed abodc.To speak the name 
nf Javert would pul all such to lllghl ; the face o{ Javert petrified 

Such v.-as this formidable man. 
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yr Javert was like an eye always fixed on Monsieur Madeleine ; an 
eye_ full of suspicion and conjecture. Monsieur kladclcinc finally 
noticed it, but seemed to consider it of no consequence. He asked 
no question of Javert, he neitlier sought him nor shunned him, he 
endured this unpleasant and annoying stare without appearing to 
jj,J pa}’^ any attention to it. He treated Javert as he did ever\ body eKe, 
at ease and with kindness. 

; From some words that Javert ha<l dropped, it was guessed that 
he had secretly hunted up, with that curiosity which bekuigs to his 
race, and which is more a matter of instinct than tii uili. all tiie 
traces of his previous life which Father .Madeleine bail left else- 
'J; where. He appeared to know, and he said sonietinics in a coM-rt 
I- way, that somebody had gathered certain information in a cert.un 
r region about a certain missing family. < )nce he liappeni d to s.'t\. 

, speaking to himself ; "I think 1 ha\e got him !" Tlun for tlirce da\ s 
he remained moody without speaking a wool. It appeared tlial the 
clue which he thought he had was hmken. 

But, and this is the necessary correcti\e to what the meaning of 
I certain words may h;ive ])re''enle<l in too aloMute a '•en-c, tlurc 
’ can be nothing really infallilde in a hum.m i.ri ,itme. .md the \er\' 

' peculiarity of instinct is that it can be disturbed, follMv.od up. ;md 
routed. Were this not so it wouM be supersu' tn mtelhgence. ;md 
the beast would be in possession of .a pm er light th.m m.m. 

Javert was evidenth’ som<'\\h;it disconcerted b\" the completeU 
natural air and the tramiuillity of Monsieur M.ideleine. 

One day, however, his str.inge m.inner api'caia il to make an im- 
pre.sfeion upon IMonsieur Madeleine. The occasion was this ; 

VI 

FATIf I K FcrCHM.hVF.VT 

Monsieur l^fADFXF.iNK \sas \salking one morning along one of the 

unpaved alleys of .M sur .M ; he he.ird a shouting and s.iw 

a crowd at a little distance. lie went to the sput. .\n dd man. 
named Father Faucheleveiit, had fallen under his cart, his horse 
being thrown down. 

This Faucheleveiit was one of the few w ho were still enemies of 
Monsieur Madeleine at this time. W hen Maileleine arrived in tlie 
place, the business of Faucheleveiit, who was a notary of long- 
standing, and very well-read for a nistie, was beginning to decline, 
F.'iuchelevent had .seen this mere artisan grow rich, while he him- 
self. a professional man, had been going to ruin. This had filled him 
with jealousv, and he had done what he could on all occasions to 
injure Madeleine. Then came bankruptcy, and the old man. haviiyg 
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tial suffering, and he looked with tranquil eye upon Javcrt, 

was still watching him. 

VII 

EAUCHELEVEET BECOMES A GAEDENEB, AT PARIS 

Faucheeevent had broken his knee-pan in his fall, father Made- 
leine had him carried to an infirmary that he had estabhslietl tor i ■ 
workmen in the same building with his factory, which was ai 
tended by two sisters of chanty. The next morning the old ma 
found a thousand franc bill upon the stand by the side of tire oeu 
with this note in the handwriting of Father Madeleine : I have pw 
chased your horse and cart. The cart was broken and the horse wa 
dead. Fauchelevent got well, but he had a stiff knee, Monsieu 
Madeleine, through the recommendations of the sisters aim tii 
cure, got the old man a place as gardener at a convent in the 
tier Saint Antoine at Paris. 

Some time afterwards Monsieur Madeleine was _ appoints 
mayor. The first time that Javert saw Monsieur Madeleine clotm 
with the scarf which gave him full authority over the city, he fe 
the same sort of shudder which a bull-dog would feel who show 
scent a wolf in his master’s clothes. From that time he avoided hi 
as much as he could. When the necessities of the service imperious 
demanded it, and he could not do otherwise than come in conta 
with the mayor, he spoke to him with profound respect. 

The prosperity which Father Madeleine had created at M — 

sur M , in addition to the visible signs that we have pointed o' 

had another symptom which, although not visible, was not the h 
significant. This never fails. When the population is suffering, wh 
there is lack of work, when trade falls off, the tax-payer, cc 
strained by poverty, resists taxation, exhausts and overruns the i 
lays allowed by law, and the government is forced to incur lai 
expenditures in the costs of levy and collection. When work 
abundant, when the country is rich and happy, the tax is easily p 
and costs the state but little to collect. It may be said that pove 
and public wealth have an infallible thermometer in the cost of ' 
collection of the taxes. In seven years, the cost of the collection 
the taxes had been reduced three-quarters in the district of M- 

sur M , so that that district was frequently referred to especi: 

by Monsieur dc Villele, then Minister of Finance. 

Such was the situation of the country when Fantine returr 
No one remembered her. Luckily the door of M. Madeleine’s i 
torj- was lilxc the face of a friend. She presented herself there, 
was admitted into the workshop for women. The business was 
lircly new to Fantine ; she could not be very expert in it, and c 
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xisequently did not receive much for her daj^’s work; but that little 
was enough, the problem was solved ; she was earning lier h'\-ing. 


VIII 

MADAME yiCTURNIEN SPENDS THIRTY FRANCS ON MORALITY 

; When Fantine realised how site was living, she had a moment of 
; joy. To live honestlj’' by licr own labour.: what a heavenly boon ! 
; The taste for labour returned to her, in ttuth. She bought a’mirror, 
'delighted herself with the sight of her youth, her fine hair and her 
fine teeth, forgot many things, thought of nothing save Cosette and 
Ithc possibilities of the future, and was almost happy. She liircd a 
I small room and furnished it on the credit of her future labour; a 
remnant of her habits of disorder. 

Not being able to say that she v.'as married, she took good care, 
as we have already intimated, not to speak of her little girl. 

At first, as we have seen, she paid the Thenardiers punctually. 
As she onl}'- knew how to sign her name she was obliged to write 
tlirough a public letter-writer. 

She wrote often ; that was noticed. They began to whisper in the 
women’s workshop that Fantine “wrote letters,” and that "she had 
airs." For prying into any human affairs, none are equal to those 
whom it does not concern, “Why does this gentleman never come 
till dusk?" “Why docs Mr, So-and-so never hang his key on the 
nail on Thursday?” “Wh}' does he always take the bv-strects?" 
“Wh}'- does madame always leave her carriage before getting to the 
house?” “Why does she send to buy a quire of writing-paper when 
she has her portfolio full of it?” etc. etc. There are persons who, 
to solve these enigmas, which are moreover perfectly immaterial to 
them, spend more money, waste more time, and give themselves 
more trouble than would suffice for ten good deeds; and that 
gratuitously, and for the pleasure of it, without being paid for their 
curiosit}' in any other way than by curiosity. They will follow this 
man or that woman whole dai'S, stand guard for hours at the cor- 
ners of the street, under the entrance of a passage-way, at night, 
in the cold and in the rain, bribe messengers, get hack-drivers and 
lackeys drunk, fee a chamlicrmaid, or buy a porter. For wh.at? for 
nothing. Pure craving to sec, to know, and to find out. Pure itchmg 
for scandal. And often these secrets made known, these mysteries 
published, these enigmas brought into the light of day, lead to c.-Uas- 
trophes, to duels, to failures, to the n:in of families, and make lives 
wretched, to the great joy of those who have "discovered all" with- 
out any interest, and from pure instinct. A sad thin.g. 

Some people are malicious from the mere necessity of talking. 
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Their conversation, tattling in the drawing-room, gossip in the ante- 
chamber, is like those fireplaces that use up wood rapidly; the} 
need a great deal of fuel ; the fuel is their neighbour. 

So Fantine was watched. 

Beyond this, more than one was jealous of her fair hair and of 
her white teeth. 

It was reported that in the shop, with all the rest about her, she 
often turned aside to wipe away a tear. Those were moments when 
she thought of her child ; perhaps also of the man whom she had 
loved. 

It is a mournful task to break the sombre attachments of the past. 
It was ascertained that she wrote, at least twice a month, and al- 
ways to the same address, and that she prepaid ■ ‘ .a. 

succeeded in learning the address ; Mo)7Wi(r, M ■. ■' ' 

inn-kccpcr Monifcnncil. The public letter-writer, a simple old fel- 
low, w’ho could not fill his stomach with red-wine without empt}(’ing 
his pocket of his secrets, was made to reveal this at a drinking- 
house. In short, it became known that Fantine had a child. “She 
must be that sort of a woman.” And there was one old gossip who 
went to Montfermeil, talked with the Thenardiers, and said on her 
return : "For my thirty-five francs, I have found out all about it- 
I have seen the cliild !” 

The busybody who did tliis was a beldame, called Madame Vic- 
tumien, keeper and guardian of ever}’body’s virtue. Madame Vic- 
turnien was fifty-six ycars old, and wore a mask of old age over her 
mask of ugliness. Her voice trembled, and she was capricious. It 
.'seemed strange, but this woman had been young. In her youth, in 
’93, she married a monk who had escaped from the cloister in a 
red cap, and passed from the Bernardinos to the Jacobins. She was 
dry, rough, sour, sharp, crabbed, almost venomous ; never forget- 
ting her monk, whose widow she was, and who had ruled and 
curbed her harshly. She was a nettle bruised by a frock. At the 
restoration she became a bigot, and so energetically, that the priests 
had pardoned her monk episode. She had a little property, which 
she had bequeatlied to a religious community with great flourish. 
She was in yer}- good standing at the bishop’s palace in Arras. This 
Madame Victurnicn then went to Montfermeil, and returned say- 
ing: 'T have seen the child.” 

All this took time ; Fantine had been more than a year at the fac- 
tory, when one morning the overseer of the workshop handed her, 
on behalf of the mayor, fifty francs, saying that she was no longer 
wanted in Jhe shop, and enjoining her, on behalf of the mayor, to 
leave the city. 

This was the very- same month in which the Thenardiers, after 
having asked twelve francs instead of six, had demanded fifteen 
francs in.stcad of twelve. 
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Fantine was thunderstruck. She could not leave the city ; .<;he 
was in debt for her lodging- and her furniture. Fifty francs were 
not enough to clear off that debt. She faltered out some suppliant 
words. Tlie overseer gave her to understand that she must leave 
the shop instantly. Fantine was moreover only a nmderatc worker. 
Overwhelmed with shame even more than with despair, .‘:he left 
the shop, and returned to her room. Her fault tlicn was now know n 
to all 1 

She felt no strength to say a word. She was aih iscd to see the 
mayor; she dared not. The mayor gave her fifty francs, because 
he was kind, and sent her away, because he was just. She bowed 
to that decree. 


IX 

srccEss OF \n\Mr, wen Fsirs 

The monk’s widow was tlu n c"> d f"r in.;. 

[Monsieur [Madeleine had known ii. t’;;!;-,; ..f a!! :hi<. The<e are 
combinations of events of wliich life is lu!!. It w.is M, nsicur Made- 
leine’s habit scarcely ever to enter tiu- w. . nu n's w • .rks!-, 

He had placed at the head of this .slu'p an • 1 1 sjdiisu r whom tlic 
cure had recommended to liini. and he h.id er.nre o n.ndein e m t’ns 
overseer, a very re<pectalile person, firnn iiist. fn!i of tliat 

charity which consists in ui'iu;;. I'Ut ii 't !;.i\n'c ’o t'ne s:,-"o extent 
that charity which consists in unc!erst..''.''n;c ■o’ '. pa’- !■ 'inr'.e. Mo-i- 
sieur kladeleinc left e\ erythine t' ■ I'.er. I i-.e ’•( 't n en ,i;e ■ fn n ^ 
polled to delegate their auth< Tit) . It w.i' in t'.e e\< r. 'Nt' t’ i' full 
power, and with tiie cornietU’n that sin- was d^ T:,‘;t. t'; it tiie 
overseer liad framed the indictment, triid. condemned, and exe- 
cuted Fantine. 

As to the fifty francs, she liad given tliem from a fund tiiat Mon- 
sieur [Madeleine had entrusted h'-r witli f >r .-.hn.s cwinj a.nd n:d to 
work-women, and of which she rendered no account. 

Fantine offered herself as a servant in the neichliourliood : she 
went from one house to another. X'obodv wanted lier. .''lie could 
not leave the city. The second-!i.-ind .ie.der to w Iiom s!ic was in debt 
for her funiiturc, and such furniture! had .said to hert "If >ou go 
away. I will have you arrested as a thief.” The landlord, whom she 
owed for rent, had said to her : “You arc young and pretty, you can 
pay.” She divided the fifty francs between the landlord .and the 
dealer, returned to the hatter tlircc-quartcrs of his goods. Iccpt onlv 
what was necessary*, and found herself witliout work, without posi- 
tion, having nothing but her bed, and owing still .nl'out a hundred 
francs. 



She began to make coarse shirts for the soldiers of the ff “SOT, 
and earned twelve sous a day. Her daughter cost her ten. It was at 
this time that she began to get behindhand with the T^^^enardiers. 

However, an old woman, who lit her candle for her wimn s! 
came home at night, taught her the art of living in nusery. oehmtt 
living on a little, lies the art of living on nothing. They are two 
rooms ; the first is obscure, the second is utterly dark. 

Fantine learned how to do entirely without fire in winter, now 
to give up a bird that eats a farthing’s worth of millet every other 
day, how to make a coverlid of her petticoat, and a petticoat of her 
coverlid, how to save her candle in taking her meals by the light ot 
an opposite window. Few know how much certain feeble beings, 
who have grown old in privation and honesty, can extract from a 
sou. This finally becomes a talent. Fantine acquired this sublime 
talent and took heart a little. 

During these times, she said to a neighbour ; “Bah ! I say to my- 
self ; by sleeping but five hours and working all the rest at my sew- 
ing, I shall always succeed in nearly earning bread. And then, wher 
one is sad, one eats less. Well ! what with sufferings, troubles, £ 
little bread on the one hand, anxiet)' on the other, all that will keej 
me alive." 

In this distress, to have had her little daughter would have beei 
a strange happiness. She thought of having her come. But what 
to make her share her privation? and then, she owed the Thenar 
diers? How could she pay them? and the journey; how pay fo 
that ? 

The old woman, who had given her what might be called lessor 
in indigent life, was a pious woman. Marguerite by name, a devote 
of genuine devotion, poor, and charitable to the poor, and also 1 
the rich, knowing how to write just enough to sign Margcritt 
and believing in God, which is science. 

There arc many of these virtues in low places ; some day they w 
be on lilgh. This life has a morrow. 

At first, Fantine was so much ashamed that she did not dare 
go out. 

When she was in the street, she imagined tliat people turned t 
nind her and pointed at her; even-body looked at her and no o 
greeted her; the sharp and cold disdain of the passers-by per 
trated her, body .and soul, like a north wind. 

In small cities an unfortunate woman seems to be laid bare 
the S3rc.asm and the curiosity of all. In Paris, at least, nobo 
knows you, and that obscurity is a covering. Ob ! how she lonf 
to go to Paris! impossible. 

She must indeed become accustomed to disrespect as she had 
poverty. Little by little she Icanicd her part. After two or th 
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with my hair." Siie put on a Utile round cap which concealed her 
shorn head, and with lhat she was still pretty. 

A cloomy work was going on ni rantinc s heart. _ 

When she saw that she could no longer dress her hair, she began 
to look with hatred on all around her. She had long shared in tne 
universal veneration for Father Madeleine ; nevertheless by dint ot 
repeating to herself that it was he who had turned her away, 
and that he rvas the cause of her misfortunes, she came to hate lum 
also, and especially. When slie passed the factory at tlic hours in 
wiiich the labourers were at the door, she forced herself to laugh 
and sing. . . . ' , • 

An old working-woman who saw her once singing and laughing 
in tins way, said : "There is a girl who will cometo a bad end.” 

•She look a lover, the first comer, a man whom she did not love, 
through bravado, and with rage in her heart. He was a wretch, 3 
kind of mendicant musician, a lazy ragamuffin, who beat her, aiK 
who left her, as she had taken him, with disgust. 

She worshipped her child. 

The lower she sank, the more all became gloomy around her, ih' 
more llie sweet little angel .shone out in the bottom of her heart. Sir 
would say. "When 1 am rich, I shall have my Cosette with me; 
and she laughed. The cough did not leave her, and she had nigli 
sweats. 

One day she received from the Tlienardicrs a letter in thes 
words : "Cosette is sick of an epidemic disease. A miliary fever the 
cal! it. The drugs necessary arc dear. It is ruining us, and W'C ca 
no longer pay for them. Unless you send us forty francs within 
week the little one will die.” 

.Slic burst out laughing, and said to her old neighbour; 

"Oh! they are nice I forty francs! think of thall that is tv 
Napoleons! Wlicrc do they think I can get them? Arc they fool 
these boors? 


She went, however, to the slairc-ise, near a dormer window, ai 
read the letter ag.ain. 

Then .she went down stairs and out of doors, running and jum 
iiig, still laughing. ^ 

Somebody wlio met her .said to her ; "What is the matter wi 
y»)u, that you arc so g.ay ?" 

She answered ; "A stupid joke that some country nconlc have ii 
v.'rittcn me. Tlicy ask for forty fr.ancs •, the boors !" 

As she passed through the sfiuarc, she saw many iicoidc g.ilhci 
about an odd-looking carri.agc on the top of wiiich stood a m 
in red clothes, declaiming. He was a juggler and a traveling dent 
and was offering to the public complete sets of teeth, opiates pov 
ers, .and elixirs, ' ' ' 

kautinc joined the crowd ami began to.laugh with tlic rest at t 
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harangue, in which were mingled slang for the rabble and jarcjn 
for the better sort. The puller of teeth saw tliis beautiful girl laiigh- 
ing, and suddenly called out: “You have prcttv tcetli, vou girl \vho 
are laughing there. If you will sell me your two incisors, I will give 
you a gold Napoleon for each of them.'’ 

“What is that.^ What are my incisors?” asked Fantinc. 

“The incisors,” resumed the professor of dentistry, “arc the front 
teeth, the two upper ones.” 

“Flow horrible !" cried Fantine. 

“Two Nepoleons !” grumbled a toothless old hag who stood b\-. 
“How lucky she is !” 

Fantine fled awa}-- and stopped her cars not to hear the shrill voice 
of the man who called after her: “Consider, my beauty ! two Napo- 
leons I how much good they will do you ! 1 f you'have tlie courage for 
it, come this evening to the inn of the Tilla'c d'Arqcnt; vou will find 
me there.” 

Fantine returned home ; she was raving, and told tlie story to her 
good neighbour i\Iarguerite : “Do you understand that? isn’t he an 
abominable man? Why do they let such peo[)lc go about the coun- 
try? Pull out ni)' two front teeth! why, I should be- horrible! The 
hair is bad enough, but the teeth ! Oh ! what a monster of a man ! 1 
would rather throw myself from the fifth story, head first, to the 
pavement! He told me that he would be tins evening at the Tidac 
d’Argciit.” 

“And what was it he olTercd you?” asked Marguerite. 

“Two Napoleons.” 

"That is forty francs.” 

“Yes,” said Fantinc, “that makes forty francs.” 

She became thoughtful and went about her work. In a quarter 
of an hour she left her sewing and went to tlie stairs to read again 
the Thenardiers’ letter. 

On her return she said to I'llargueritc, who was at work near her : 

“What does this mean, a miliarv- fever? Do you know?” 

“Yes,” answered the old woman, “it is a disease.” 

“Then it needs a good many drugs ?” 

“Yes ; terrible drugs.” 

“How docs it come upon you ?” 

“It is a disease that comes in a moment.” 

“Docs it attack children?” 

“Children especially.” 

“Do people die of it ?” 

“Very often,” said Marguerite. 

Fantinc withdrew and went once more to read over the Jotter on 
the st.airs. 

In (he evening she went out, and took the diirection of tJu' ICiic tie 
Paris where tlie inns are. 
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The next morning, -when Marguerite went into Fantine’s cham- 
ber beioveWbreak, for tliey always worked together, and so made 
one candle do^ for the two, she found Fantine seated upon her couch, 
pale and icy. She had not been in bed. Her cap had fallen upon hef 
knees. The candle had burned all night, and was almost 

Marguerite stopped upon the threshold, petrified by this wild dis- 
order, and exclaimed: "Good Lord! the candle is all burned out. 
Something has happened.” ,, , , j 

Then she looked at Fantine, who sadly turned her shorn head. 

Fantine had grown ten years older since evening. 

"Bless us 1” said Marguerite, “what is the matter with you, ran- 


"Nothing,” said Fantine. “Quite the contrary. My child will not 
die with that frightful sickness for lack of aid. I am satisfied.” _ 

So saying, she showed the old woman two Napoleons that ghst- 
vmed on the table. , 

“Oh! good God!” said Marguerite. "Why there is a fortune, 
where did you get these louis d’or?” 

“I got them,” answered Fantine. 

At the same time she smiled. The candle lit up her face. It 
a sicUening smile, for the corners of her mouth were stained with 
blood, and a dark cavity revealed itself there. 

The two teeth were gone. 

She sent the forty francs to Montfermeil. 

And this was a ruse of the Thenardiers to get money. Cosette was 
not sick. 


Famine threw her looking-glass out of the window. Long befori 
she had left her little room on the second story for an attic roon 
with no other fastening than a latch ; one of those garret rooms thi 
ceiling of which makes an angle with the floor and hits your head a 
every moment. The poor cannot go to the end of their chamber o 
to the end of their destiny, but by bending continually more am 
more. She no longer had a bed, she retained a rag that she called he 
coverlid, a mattress on the floor, and a worn-out straw chair. He 
little rose-bush was dried up in the corner, forgotten. In the othc 
comer was a hutler-pot for water, which froze in the winter, and th 
different levels at which the water had stood remained marked 
long lime by circles of ice. She had lost her modesty, she was losin 
her coquetry. The last sign. She would go out with a dirty ca 
Either from want of lime or from indifference she no longer W’ashc 
her linen. As fast as the heels of her stockings wore out she dre 
them down into her shoes. This w’as shown by certain perpendicul; 
wrinlcles. She mended her old, wornout corsets with bits of calii 
which were tom by the slightest motion. Her creditors quarrelh 
with her and g;ivc her no rest. She met them in the street ; she m 
then\ again on her stairs. She passed whole nights in weeping ai 
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thniking. She had a strange brilliancy in her eyes, and a constant 
pain in her shoulder near the top of her left shonlder-hlade. Siie 
coughed a great deal. SJie Jiated Father 3\ladeleinc thorougldy, and 
never complained. She sewed seventeen hours a day; hut a prison 
contractor, who was working prisoners at a loss, suddenly cut down 
the price, and this reduced the day’s wages of free labourers to niju; 
sous. Seventeen hours of work, and nine sous a day ! Her creditors 
were more pitiless than ever. The second-hand dealer, who Iiarl 
taken back nearly all his furniture, was constantly saying to her: 
“When will you pay me, wench ?’’ 

Good God ! what did tlic}’^ want her to do ? She felt herself hunted 
down, and sometiiing of the wild beast began to develop within her. 
About the same time, Tlienardier wrote to her that really he had 
waited with loo much generosity, and that he must have a hundred 
francs immediately, or else little Coseltc, just convalescing after 
her severe sickness, would be turned out of d(Jors into the coki and 
upon the highway, and that she would hccoine w hat she could, and 
would perish if site must. “A hundred francs,” tliought Fanlinc. 
“But w’herc is tlierc a place where one can earn a hundred sous a 
day ?’’ 

“Come!” said .she, "I w'ill sell what is left." 

The unfortunate creature became a woman of the town, 

XI 

CIIKISTCS NOS I.IKKK.WIT 

Wit AT is this history of Famine ? It is society buying a slave. 

From w'hom ? From misery. 

From hunger, from cold, from loneliness, from abandonment, 
from privation, Alelancholy barter. A soul for a bit of bread. M iscry 
makes the offer, .society accepts. 

The holy law- of Jesus Cbn.st governs our civili.salion, but it docs 
not yet penneate ii ; it is said that slavery has disappeared from 
lujropcan civilisation. Tliis is a mistake. It still e.xists : hut it weighs 
now only upon woman, and it is called jirostitiition. 

It %Yeighs upon woman, that is to say. upon grace, upon lechle- 
ness, upon beauty, upon maternity. Tliis is not one of the least of 
man’s shames. 

At the stage of tin's mournful drama at wlu’ch we have now ar- 
rived, Fantine lias nothing left of what she had formerly l>een. .She 
has become marble in becoming corniptcd. W'linevcr touches her 
feels a chill, .Siie goes Iier ways, .she endures you and she knows you 
uot ; she wears a di.shonoured and severe face. Life and social onlcr 
have spoken their last word to her. AH that can happen ti> her h.as 
happened. She has endured all, home all, experienced .all, siiiitrcd 
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pantaloons of a lighter olive, ornamented at tlie tv/o scam? with an 
indefinite, _ but always odd, number of ribs, varying from one to 
eleven, a limit which v/as never exceeded. Add to this, IJluciicr i) 0 !)t.s 
with little iron caps on the heel, a high-crowned and narrow- 
brimmed hat, hair bushed out, an enormous cane, and convcr.sation 
spiced with the puns of Potier. Above all, spurs and moustaches. Jn 
those days, moustaches meant civilians, and spurs meant pedes- 
trians. 

The provincial dandy wore longer spurs and fiercer moustachc.s. 

It was the time of the war of the South American Rtpuldics 
against the King of Spain, of Bolivar against Morillo. Hat.s with 
narrow brims were Royalist, and were called Morillos ; the liberal.s 
wore hats with wide brims which were called Bolivars. 

Eight or ten months after what has been related in the preceding 
pages, in the early part of January, 1823, one evening when it Imd 
been snowing, one of these dandies, one of these idlers, a “well-in- 
tentioned” man, for he wore a morillo, very warmly wrapped in one 
of those large cloaks which completed the fashionable costume in 
cold weather, was amusing himself with tormenting a creature who 
was walking back and forth before the window of the officers' ctfc, 
in a ball-dress, with her neck and shoulders bare, and llowers upon 
her head. The dandy was smoking, for that was decidedly the fash- 
ion. . 

Every time that the woman passed before him, he threw out at 
her, with a puff of smoke from his cigar, sonic remark which he 
thought was witty and pleasant as ; “How ugly you are !” “Arc you 
tr}'ing to hide?” “You have lost your teeth !’’ etc., etc. This gentle- 
man’s name was Monsieur Bamatabois. The woman, a rueful, bedi- 
zened spectre, who was walking backwards and forwards upon the 
snow, did not answer him, did not even look at him, but continued 
her walk in silence and with a dismal regularity that brought her 
under his sarcasm cverv' five minutes, like the condemned soklier 
who at stated periods returns under the rods. This failure to secure 
attention doubtless piqued the loafer, who, taking advantage of the 
moment when she turned, came up behind her with a .stealthy .step 
and stifling his laughter stooped doivn, seized a handful of snow 
from the side walk, and threw it hastily into her liack between her 
naked shoulders. The girl roared v.'ith rage, turned, bounded lilce a 
panther, and rushed upon the man, burving her nails in his face, and 
using the most frightful ivords that ever fell from the off-scouring 
of a guard-house. Tlicse insult.s were thrown out in a voice rough- 
ened by brandy, from a hideous mouth which Indeed the two front 
teeth. I t was Famine. 

At the noise whicli this made, tlic officers came out of the cafe, 
a crowd gathered, and a l.orge circle was formed, l.itighing, feeririg 
and applauding, around this centre of attraction composed of two 



brines who could hardly be recognized as a man and a womarb 
man^defcnding himself, his hat knocked off, the woman ktckmg an 
striking, her head bare, shrieking, toothless, and without hair, livi 

with wrath, and horrible. , • 

Suddenly a tall man advanced quickly from the crowd, seizeO u 
woman by her muddy satin waist, and said ; ‘‘Follow me . 

The woman raised her head -, her furious voice died out at, one 
Her eyes were glassy, from livid she had become pale, and she slru^ 
dered with a shudder of terror. She recognised Javert. 

The dandy profiled by this to steal away. 


XlII 

SOLUTION OF SOME QUESTIONS OF MUNICIPAL FOLTCE 

Javert dismissed the bystanders, broke up the circle, and walked 
off rapidly towards the Bureau of Police, which is at the end of the 
square, dragging the poor ci'cature after him. She made no resis- 
tance, but followed mechanically. Heither spoke a word. The flock 
of spectators, in a paroxysm of joy, followed with their jokes. The 
deepest misery, an opportunity for obscenity. 

When they reached the Bureau of Police, which was a low hall 
warmed by a stove, and guarded by a sentinel, with a grated win- 
dow looking on the street, Javert opened the door, entered with 
Fantinc, and closed the door behind him, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the curious crowd who stood upon tiptoe and stretched 
their ncclcs before the dirty window of the guard-house, in their en- 
deavours to sec. Curiosity is a kind of glutton. To see is to devour. 

_ On entering Fantinc crouched down in a corner motionless and 
silent, like a frightened dog. 

The sergeant of the guard placed a lighted candle on the table. 
Javert sat down, drew from bis pocket a sheet of stamped paper, 
and began to write. 

These women arc placed by our laws completely under the dis- 
cretion of the police. They do what they will with them, punish 
them as they please, and confiscate at will those two sad things 
which they cal! tlicir industry and their liberty. Javert was impass- 
it)le ; his grave face hclraycd no emotion. He was, however, engaged 
in serious and earnest consideration. It was one of those moments 
in which he exercised without restraint, hut with all the scruples of 
a strict conscience, his formidable discretionary power. At this mo- 
ment lie fell that his policeman’s stool was a bench of jirsticc. He 
was conducting a trial, llc was trying and condemning. He called all 
the ideas of which his mind was capable around the grand thing 
th.-it he was doing. The more he examined the conduct of this girl, 
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•the more he revolted at it. It was clear that lie had .seen a crime com- 
mitted. He had seen, there in the street, .society represented hy a 
property holder and an elector, insulted and attacked by a creature 
who was an outlaw and an outcast. A prostitute had assaulted a 
citizen. He, Javert, had seen that hinnself. He u rote in silence. 

When he had finished, he siijncd his name, folded the i>aper, and 
handed it to the sergeant of the guard, sai ing: ‘ Take three men. 
and carry this girl to jail.” Then turning to 1‘antine; ‘'You arc in for 
six months.” 

The hapless woman shuddered. 

".Six months ! si.x months in prison!" cried she. ".'^ix months to 
cam seven sous a day ! but what w ill become of C’o,-ett<- ! m\ (i;ui(.th- 
ter ! my daughter ! Why, I still owe more lli.m a lumdred trams to 
the Thenardiers, Monsieur iiisjartor, do \ou know t’.ai ?" 

She dragged herself along on the door, dirtii d !iv liu- nneldi hoots 
of all these men, without rising, clasping lier liamls, .and moving 
rapidly on her knees. 

“Monsieur Javert," said she. “I heg \our pit\. 1 a'snrv vou that 
I was not in the wrong. If you had >, cn tin- bivinning, \ou uould 
have .seen. I swear to you i>y the good Hod that I v, as not in tin- 
wrong. That gentleman, whom [ do not know, iI.k w snou jn nu 
hack. Have they the right to throw snow inio om- beks ulun v.c 
are going along quietly hke that without doing am. Iiarm t.< aii'. - 
body? That made me wild. I am m-i \erv wHl. \.ai sci ! .uid thi n 
he had already been .saying things to me for sonic time. A'ou are 
homely!’ ‘You have no teeth !' 1 know too w( I! that I have lost n.\ 
teeth. I did not do anytliing; T tlmught ; '11c is a gciithiiian ulm is 
aminsing himself.’ I was not immodest witli Inm, 1 dnl mg sj,c;ik to 
him. It was tlicn tlmt he threw' the ^tiow at me. .Monsieur javert, niv 
good lilonsieur Inspector! was tiure no one there who saw it and 
can tell you that this is true ! I perhaps dii! wrong to get angrv. "S ou 
know, at the first wumcnt, w e cannot master ourselves. \\ e are e\- 
citalde. And then, to h.ive something so cold tlirown into your bade 
when you are not expecting it. I <iid wrong to spoil the gentleman's 
hat. Why has he gone away? I would ask his pardon, ( »h ! I would 
beg his pardon. Have jiiiy on me now this once. Monsieur Javert. 
Stop, you don't know how it is. in the prisons tlicv f>nlv earn seven 
son.s; that i.s not the fault of the government. Inn thev earn seven 
sous, and just think that 1 have a hundred francs to pay, or else thev 
will turn away my little one. O my God ! 1 cannot have her with me. 
What T do is so vile ! O my Cosette, O my little angel of the good, 
blessed \'irgin. what will she become, poor famished child ! _1 tc-ll 
yon the Thenardiers are inn-koepers, boors, they h-ave no ronsider.n- 
lion. They must have money. Do not put me in prison ! Do you sec. 
site is a little one that they will put out on llic bighvv.iy, to do what 
.she can. in the very heart of winter; you must fed pity for .such a 
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hing, good Monsieur Javcrt. If she were older she ear^ hcr 

iving, but she cannot at such an age. X am not a bad woman a 

[t is not kaincss and appetite that have brought me to this , I hav 

drunk brandy, but it was from misery. I do 

fics. When I was happier, one would only have had to look into n ) 
wardrobe to see that I was not a disorderly woman. I had linen, 
much linen. Have pity on me. Monsieur Jayert. 

She talked thus, bent double, shaken with sobs, blinded by tears, 
her neck bare, clenching her hands, coughing with a dry and sbort 
cough, stammering very feebly with an agonised voice. Great gnet 
is a divine and terrible radiance which transfigures the wretched. 
At that moment Fantine had again become beautiful. At certain in- 
stants she stopped and tenderly kissed the policeman’s coat, bhe 
would have softened a heart of granite ; but you cannot soften a 


heart of wood. , 

“Come,” said Javcrt, “I have heard you. Haven’t you got through . 
March off at once ! you have your six months ! the Eternal Father m 
person could do nothing for you." 

At those solemn words. The Elcrnal Father in person could do 
nothing for you, she understood that her sentence was fixed. She 
sank down murmuring ; 

"Mcrcvl" 


Javcrt turned his back. 

The soldiers seized her by the arms. 

A few minutes before a man had entered without being noticed. 
He had closed tlm door, and stood with his back against it, and 
heard the despairing supplication of Fantine. 

When the soldiers put their hands upon the wretched being, who 
would not rise, he stepped forward out of the shadow and said : 
"One moment, if you please*.’’ 

Javert raised his eyes and recognised Monsieur Madeleine. I'M 
took off his hat, and bowing with a sort of angry awkwardness : 
"Pardon, Monsieur Mayor — " 

^ This word. Monsieur Mayor, had a strange effect upon Fantine. 
She sprang to her feel at once like a spectre rising from the ground, 
pushed back the soldiers with her arms, walked straight to Mon- 
sieur ^ladclcinc before they could stop her, and gazing at him fix- 
edly, with a wild look, she exclaimed ; 

‘‘Ah 1 it is you then who arc Monsieur Mavor 1” 

Then she burst out laughing and spit in Ins face. 
iVlonsieur ^ladclcinc wiped his face and said: 

"Inspector Javcrt, set this woman at liberty." 

Javcrt felt as though he were on the point of losing his sense.s. 
He experienced, at that moment, blow on blow, and almost simul- 
taneously. the most violent emotions that be bad known in bis life. 
To set' a woman of tiie town spit in the face of a mayor was a thing 
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SO monstrous that in his most daring suppositions he would have 
thought it sacrilege to believe it possible. On the other hand, deep 
down in his thought, he dimly brought into hideous association what 
this woman was and what this mayor might be, and tlien he per- 
ceived with horror something indescribably simj)ie in this prodig- 
ious assault. But when he saw this mayor, thi> magistrate, w ipc his 
face quietl}"- and say; set this Zi'oiitait at liberty, he uas stupelie<! 
Avith amazement; thought and speech alike failed him ; the sum of 
possible astonishment had been overpassed. He remained spcecli- 
less. 

The mayor’s words were not less strange a blow to I'anline. She 
raised her bare ann and clung to the damper of tlu- stoM- as if v.!ie 
were staggered. Meanwhile slic looked all around and !>egan to talk 
in a low voice, as if speaking to herself ; 

“At liberty! they let me go! I am not t,, t., pri-on for .•hIv 

months ! Who was it said that ? It i'^ not possihlc that an\!.od\ said 
that. I misunderstood. That cannot be ihi> nion..irr oi ;i ni.nor! 
Was it 3’ou, my good Monsieur [avert, vvlio tcM tiu ni to set me at 
Jibert}'? Oh ! look now ! I will leil von an<! \ou n ill Jet me go Thi-. 
monster of a mayor, this old whelp of ;i m.isor. lu- is the < atise of ;ill 
this. Think of it, Monsieur Javert. he turned nieaw.o 'on aici.mit 
of a parcel of beggars who told stories in the w-ukdiop. W.is umI 
that horrible ! To turn away a poor girl w hi> does ht r w otk Imnestlv , 
Since that I could not earn enough, ;uid all the w ret. hedness b.is 
come. To begin with, there is a change th.it \ou gt nth nu n irf the 
police ought to make — that is, to stop pris.ai oaitractors imtn 
wronging poor people. 1 will tell you liow it i' : listen. ^’olI < arn 
twelve sous at shirt making, that falls to nine sous, not enough to 
live. Then wc must do w hat we can. I'or me. i h. id ni\ little ( osctte. 
and I had tfi he a i>a<i woman. ^Ou sec now ih.it it is this i-cgg.tr of 
a mayor who has done all this, aixl th<’n, I <iid stamp on the hat of 
this gentleman in front of the officers' (,.ife. Put he, he had spoiled 
mj’ whole dress with the snow. We women, we have on!\ one silk 
dress, for evening, .'^ee yon. 1 have never meant to do wrong, in 
truth. Monsieur Javert. aiul 1 see everywlierc much worse women 
than I am who are much more fortunate, < >h. Monsieur javert, it is 
you W'ho said that they must let me go, is it not ? ( lo and inijiiire, 
speak to my landlord ; 1 pay my rent, ami he w ill sure! v tell v ou th.at 
I am honest. Oh dear, I beg your pardon, I have touched — I did not 
know' it — the damper of the stove, and it smokes,” 

Monsieur ^fadclciuc listened with profound attention. While she 
was talking, he had fumbled in his waistcoat, had taken out his 
pur.se and opened it. It was empty. lie had put it h,ack into his 
pocket. He said to Fantinc : 

'TIovv much did you say that yon owed?” 

Fantinc, who had only looked at Javert, tu.med tovvard.s hhn; 
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“Who said anything to you?" . 

Then addressing herself to the soldiers ; , 

“Ly now, did you see how I spit in his face? Oh! you old 
scoundrel of a mayor, you come here to frighten me, but lam 
afraid of you. I am afraid of Monsieur Javert. I am atraid ot mj 
good Monsieur Javertl" , , ^ 

As she said this she turned again towards the inspector 
“iSiow, you see, Monsieur Inspector, you must be just. I know 
that you are just, Monsieur Inspector; in fact, it is very simple, a 
man who jocosely throws a little snow into a woman’s hack, that 
makes them laugh, the officers, they must divert themselves with 
something, and we poor things are only for their amusement. And 
then, you, you come, you are obliged to keep order, you arrest the 
woman who has done wrong, but on reflection, as you are good, 
you tell them to set me at liberty, that is for my little one, because 
six months in prison, that would prevent my supporting my child- 
Only never come back again, wretcb 1 Ob ! 1 will never come back 
again, Monsieur Javertl They may do anything they like with me 
now, I will not stir. Only, to-day, you see, I cried out because that 
hurt me. I did not in the least expect that snow from that gentle- 
man, and then, I have told you, I am not very ivell, I cough, I have 
something in my chest like a ball which bums me, and the doctor 
tells me ; ‘be careful.’ Stop, feel, give my your hand, don’t be afraid, 
here it is.” 


She wept no more ; her voice was caressing ; she placed Javert’s 
great coarse hand upon her white and delicate chest, and looked at 
him smiling. 

Suddenly she hastily adjusted the disorder of her garments, 
smoothed down the folds of her dress, which, in dragging herself 
about, had been raised almost as high as her knees, and walked to- 
wards the door, saying in an undertone to the soldiers, wnth a 
friendly nod of the head : 

“Boys, klonsicur the Inspector said that you must release me; 
I am going.” 

She put her hand upon the latch. One more step and she would 
be in the street. 


Javert until that moment had remained standing, motionless, his 
eye.s fixed on the ground, looking, in the midst of the scene; like a 
statue which was waiting to be placed in position. 

The sound of the latch roused him. He raised his head with an 
expression of sovereign authority, an expression always the more 
frightful in proportion as power is vested in beings of lower grade ; 
ferocious in the wild beast, atrocious in the undeveloped man. 

‘‘.Sergeant.” exclaimed he. “don’t you see that this vagabond iS 
going off? Who told j-ou to let her go?” 

“I," said Madeleine. 
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■ -At the words of Javert, Fantine had trembled and dropped the 
latch, as a thief who is caught, drops what be has stolen. When 
Madeleine spoke, she turned, and from that moment, without say- 
ing a word, without even daring to breathe freely, she looked by 
turns from Madeleine to Javert and from Javert to Madeleine, as 
the one or the other was speaking. 

It was clear that Javert must have been, as they say, “thrown off 
his balance,” or he would not have allowed himself to address the 
sergeant as he did, after the direction of the ma3’-or to set Fantine 
at liberty. Had he forgotten the presence of the maj'^or? Had he 
finally decided within himself that it was impossible for “an au- 
thority” to give such an order, and that very certainlj' the mayor 
must have said one thing when he meant another? Or, in view of 
the enormities which he had witnessed for the last two hours, did 
he say to himself that it was necessary to revert to extreme meas- 
ures, that it was necessary for the little to make itself great, for the 
detective to transform himself into a magistrate, for the policeman 
to become a judge, and that in this fearful extremity, order, law, 
morality, government, society as a whole, were personified in him, 
Javert? 

However this might be, when Monsieur Madeleine pronounced 
that / which we have just heard, the inspector of police, Javert, 
turned towards the mayor, pale, cold, with blue lips, a desperate 
look, his whole body agitated with an imperceptible tremor, and, 
an unheard-o'f thing, said to him, with a downcast look, but a firm 
voice : 

“Monsieur Mayor, that cannot be done,” 

“Why ?” said Monsieur Madeleine. 

“This wretched woman has insulted a citizen,” 

“Inspector Javert,” replied Monsieur Madeleine, in a conciliating 
and calm tone, “listen. You are an honest man, and I have no ob- 
jection to explain myself to you. The truth is this. I was passing 
through the. square when you arrested this woman; there was a 
crowd still there ; I learned the circumstances ; I know all about it ; 
it is the citizen who was in the wrong, and who, by a faithful police, 
would have been arrested.” 

Javert went on : 

“This wretch has just insulted Monsieur the Mayor.” 

. “That concerns me,” said Monsieur Madeleine. “The insult to 
me rests with myself, perhaps. I can do what I please about it.” 

“I beg Monsieur the Mayor’s pardon. The insult rests not with 
him, it rests with justice.” • 

“Inspector Javert,” replied^ Monsieur Madeleine, “the highest 
justice is conscience. I have heard this woman. I know what I 
doing.” 
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“And for my part, Monsieur Mayor, I do not know what I am 

^'^'^“Then content yourself with obeying.” _ . 

‘'I obey my duty. My duty requires that this woman spend - 

months in prison.” 

Monsieur Madeleine answered mildly: 

“Listen to this. She shall not a day.” , , , , , tUp 

At these decisive words, Javert had the boldness to looK tiie 
mayor in the eye, and said, but still in a tone of profound respect : 

"I am very sorry to resist Monsieur the Mayor; it is the nrst 
time in my life, but he will deign to permit me to observe that I am 
within the limits of my own authority. I will speak, since the J™yor 
desires it, on the matter of the citizen. I was there. This girl fen 
upon Monsieur Bamatahois, who is an elector and the owner ot 
that fine house with a balcony, that stands at the corner of the 
esplanade, three stories high, and all of hewn stone. Indeed, there 
are some things in this world which must be considered. Hoiyever 
that may be, Monsiuer Mayor, this rriatter belongs to the police of 
the street ; that concerns me, and I detain the woman Fantine.” 

At this Monsieur Madeleine folded bis arms and said in a severe 
tone wbicli nobody in the city had ever yet heard : 

“The matter of which you speak belongs to the municipal police. 
By the terms of articles nine, eleven, fifteen, and sixty-six of the 
code of criminal law, I am the judge of it. I order that this woman 
be .set at liberty.” 

Javert endeavoured to make a last attempt. 

“But, Monsieur Mayor ” 

J‘I refer you to article eighty-one of the law of December 13th, 
1799, upon illegal imprisonment." 

“l^Ionslcur Mayor, permit ” 

“Kot another word.” 

“However ” 

"Retire,” said Monsieur Madeleine. 

_ Javert received the blow, standing in front, and with open breast 
like a Russian soldier. He bowed to the ground before the mayor, 
and went out. 

Fanline stood by the door and looked at him with stupor as he 
passed before her. 

Meanwhile .she .also was the subject of a strange revolution. She 
bad seen herself somehow disputed about bv two opposing powers. 
She had seen struggling before her very eyes two men who held in 
thor hands her hl)erty, her life, her soul, her child; one of these 
men was drawing her to the side of darkness, the other was leading 
her towards the light. In this contest, seen with distortion througli 
the magnifying power of f right, these two men had appeared to her 
like tv. o giants ; one spoke as her demon, the other as her good 
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angel. The angel had vanquished the demon, and the thought of it 
made her shudder from head to foot; this angel, this deliverer, 
was precisely the man whom she abhorred, this ma3mr whom she 
had so long considered as the author of all her woes, this Made- 
leine ! and at the very moment when she had insulted him in a hide- 
ous fashion, he had saved her ! Had she then been deceived ? Ought 
she then to change her whole heart ? She did not know, she trembled. 
She listened with dismay, she looked around with alarm, and at 
each word that Monsieur Madeleine uttered, she felt the fearful 
darkness of her hatred melt within and flow away, while there was 
born in her heart an indescribable and unspeakable warmth of joy, 
of confidence, and of love. 

When Javert was gone, Monsieur Madeleine turned towards' her, 
and said to her, speaking slowly and with difficulty, like a man who 
is struggling that he may not weep : 

“I have heard you. I knew nothing of what you have said. I be- 
lieve that it is true. I did not even know that you had left my work- 
shop. Why did )mu not apply to me? But now : I will pay your debts, 
I will have your child come to you, or you shall go to her. You shall 
live here, at Paris, or where you will. I fake charge of your child 
and you. You shall do no more work, if you do not wish to. I will 
give you all the money that you need. You shall again become hon- 
est in again becoming happy. More than that, listen. I declare to ^mu 
from this moment, if all is as you say, and I do not doubt it, that you 
have never ceased to be virtuous and holy before God. Oh, poor 
woman !” 

This was more than poor Fantine could bear. To have Cosette! 
to leave this infamous life ! to live free, rich, happy, honest, with 
Cosette ! to see suddenly spring up in the midst of her misery all 
these realities of paradise ! She looked as if she were stupefied at the 
man who was speaking to her, and could only pour out two or three 
sobs ; “Oh ! oh f oh !” Her limbs gave way, she threw herself on her 
knees before Monsieur Madeleine, and, before he could prevent it, 
he felt that she had seized his hand and carried it to her lips. 

Then she fainted. 



BOOK SIXTH— JAVERT 
I 

•THE BEGINNING OE THE SEST I 

AIonsteur Madeleine had Fantine taken to the infirmary, 

\vas in his own house. He confided her to the sisters, who put her to 
bed. A violent iever came on, and she passed a part of the night n 
dciirious ravings. Finally, she fell asleep. _ x. A \ 

Towards noon the following day, Fantine awoke. She heard a 
breathing near her bed, drew aside the curtain, and saw Monsieur 
Madeleine standing gazing at something above his head. His looN 
was full of compassionate and supplicating agony. She followed its 
direction, and saw that it was fixed upon a crucifix nailed against 
the wail. 

From that moment Monsieur Madeleine was transfigured in the 
eyes of Fantine ; he seemed to her clothed upon with light. He was 
absorbed in a kind of prayer. She gazed at him for a long while 
without daring to interrupt him ; at last she said timidly : 

“What are you doing?” 

Monsieur Madeleine had been in that place for an hour waiting 
for Fantine to awake. He took her hand, felt her pulse, and said : 
“How do you feel?” 

"Veiy well. I have slept," she said. “I think I am getting better-— 
this will be nothing.” 

Then he said, answering the question she had first asked him, as 
if she had )ust asked it -. 

“I was praying to the martyr who is on high." 

And in his thought he added; “For the martyr who is here 
below.” 

Monsieur Madeleine had passed the night and morning in iu' 
fonning himself about Fantine. He knew all now, be had learned, 
even in ah its poignant details, the history of Fantine. 

He went on; 

“You have suffered greatly, poor mother. Oh ! do not lament, 
you have now the portion of the elect. It is in this way that mortals 
becor.ic angels. Jt is not their fault; they do not know how to set 
alioul it otiierwisc. This hell from which you have come out is the 
first step towards Heaven. We must begin by that.” 

168 
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He sighed deeply ; but she smiled with this sublime smile from 
which two teeth were gone. 

That same night, Javert wrote a letter. Next morning he carried 

this letter himself to the post-office of M sur M It was 

directed to Paris and bore this address ; “To Monsieur Chabouillet, 
Secretary of Monsieur the Prefect of Police.” 

As the affair of the Bureau of Police had been noised about, tlie 
postmistress and some others who saw the letter before it was sent, 
and who recognized^ Javert’s handwriting in the address, thought 
he was sending in his resignation. Monsieur Madeleine wrote im- 
mediately to the Thenardiers. Fantine owed them a hundred and 
twenty francs. He sent them three hundred francs, telling them to 

pay themselves out of it, and bring the child at once to ]\'I sur 

M where her mother, who was sick, wanted her. 

This astonished Thenardier. 

“Tire Devil !” he said to his wife, “we won’t let go of the child. 
It may be that this lark will become a milch cow. I guess some silly 
fellow had been smitten by the mother.” 

He replied by a bill of five hundred and some odd francs care- 
full}’’ drawn up. In this bill figured two incontestable items for up- 
wards of three hundred francs, one of a physician and the other of 
an apothecary who had attended and supplied Eponine and Azelma 
during two long illnesses. Cosette, as we have said, had not been ill. 
This was only a slight substitution of names. Thenardier wrote at 
the bottom of the bill : ^‘Received on account three hundred francs.” 

Monsieur Madeleine immediately sent three hundred francs 
more, and wrote : “Make haste to bring Cosette.” 

“Christy !” said Thenardier, “we won’t let go of the girl.” 

Meanwhile Fantine had not recovered. She still remained in the 
infirmar}^ 

It was not without some repugnance, at first, that the sisters re- 
ceived and cared for “this girl.” He who has seen the bas-reliefs at 
Rheims will recall the distension of the lower lip of the wise virgins 
beholding the foolish virgins. This ancient contempt of vestals for 
less fortunate women is one of the deepest instincts of womanly' 
dignity; the sisters had experienced it with the intensification of 
Religion. But in a few days Fantine had disarmed them. The moth- 
erly tenderness within her, with her soft and touching words, 
moved them. One day the sisters heard her say in her delirium : “I 
have been a sinner, but when I shall have my child with me, that 
will mean that God has pardoned me. While I was bad I w'ould not 
have had my' Cosette with me ; I could not have borne her sad and 
surprised looks. It was for her I sinned, and that is why' God for- 
gives me. I shall feel this benediction when Cosette comes. I shall 
gaze upon her; the sight of her innocence will do me good. 
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knows nothing of it ail. She is an angel, you see, my sisters. At her 

•ipe the wines have not yet fallen. _ j ^ a-, 

^Monsieur Madeleine came to see her twice a day, and at each 
visit she asked him; 

“Shall I see my Cosette soon r 


He answered ; 

"Perhaps to-morrow. I expect her every moment. 

And the mother’s pale face would brighten. 

“Ahl” she would say, "how happy I shall be.” 

We have just said she did not recover ; on the contrary, her con- 
dition seemed to become worse from week to week. That handful ot 
snow applied to the naked skin between her shoulder-blades, had 
caused a sudden check of perspiration, in consequence of which the 
disease, which had been forming for some years, at last attacked 
her violently. They were just at that time beginning in the diagnosis 
and treatment of lung diseases to follow the fine theory of Laennec. 
Jhe doctor sounded her lungs and shook his head. 

Monsieur Madeleine said to him ; 

“Well?” 

“Has she not a child she is anxious to see ?” said the doctor, 
“Yes.” 

“Well then, make haste to bring her.” 

^lonsieur Madeleine gave a shudder. 

Famine asked him ; “What did the doctor say ?” 

Monsieur Madeleine tried to smile. 

"He told us to bring vour child at once. That will restore your 
health.” 

“Oh 1” she cried, “he is right. But what is the matter with these 
Thcnardicrs that they keep my Cosette from me? Oh'. She is com- 
ing 1 Here at last I see happiness near me.” 

The Thcnardicrs, however, did not “let go of the child they 
gave a hundred bad reasons. Cosette was too delicate to travel in 
the winter time, and then there were a number of little petty debts, 
of which they were collecting the bills, etc, etc. 

T will send somebody for Cosette,” said Monsieur Madeleine, 
“if necessary, I will go myself.” 

He ivrote at Fantine's dictation this letter, which she signed. 
‘Alonsicur Thcnardicr; 

“You will deliver Cosette to the hearer. 

“He will settle all small debts. 

"I have the honour to salute you with consideration. 


, , , . “Fantine.” 

In the mcanwluie a serious matter inten^ened. In vain we chisel, 
ns best we can, the my.sferious block of whvdr our life is made, the 
bliclc vein of destiny reappears continually. 
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II 

HOW JEAN CAN BECOME CHAMp 

One morning Monsieur Madeleine was in his ofifice arranging for 
some pressing business of the mayoralty, in case he should decide 
to go to Montfermeil himself, when he was informed that Javert, 
the inspector of police, wished to speak with him. On hearing 
this name spoken, Monsieur Madeleine could not repress a dis- 
agreeable impression. Since the affair of the Bureau of Police, 
Javert had more than ever avoided him, and Monsieur Madeleine 
had not seen him at all. 

"Let him come in,” said he. 

Javert entered. 

Monsieur Madeleine remained seated near the fire, looking over 
a bundle of papers upon Avhich he was making notes, and which 
contained the returns of the police patrol. He did not disturb him- 
self at all for Javert : he could not but think of poor Famine, and it 
was fitting that he should receive him very coldly. 

_ Javert respectfully saluted the mayor, who had his back towards 
him. The mayor did not look up, but continued to make notes on 
the papers. 

Javert advanced a few steps, and paused without breaking 
silence. 

A physiognomist, had he been familiar with Javert’s face, had 
he made a study for years of this savage in the service of civilisa- 
tion, this odd mixture of the Roman, Spartan, monk and corporal, 
this spy, incapable of a lie, this virgin detective — a physiognomist, 
had he known his secret and inveterate aversion for Monsieur 
Madeleine, his contest with the mayor on the subject of Fantine, 
and had he seen Javert at that moment, would have said: “What 
has happened to him ?” 

It was evident to any one who had known this conscientious, 
straight-forward, clear, sincere, upright, austere, fierce man, that 
Javert had suffered some great interior commotion. There was 
nothing in his mind that was not depicted on his face. He was, like 
all violent people, subject to sudden changes. Never had his face 
been stranger or more startling. On entering, he had bowed before 
Monsieur Madeleine with a look in which was neither rancour, 
anger, nor defiance ; he paused some steps behind the mayor’s chair, 
and Avas now standing in' a soldierly attitude with the natural, cold 
rudeness of a man who was never kind, but has always been patient ; 
he waited Avithout speaking a Avord or making a motion, in genuine 
humility and tranquil resignation, until it should please Monsieur 
the Mayor to turn tOAA^ards him, calm, serious, hat in hand, and 
eyes cast doAvn Avith an expression betAveen that of a soldier before 
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his officer and a prisoner before his judge. All the feeling as well 
as all the remembrances which we should have expected him t 
have, disappeared. Nothing was left upon this face, simple 
penetrable as granite, except a gloomy sadness. His whole person 
expressed abasement and firmness, an indescribably courageous 

^ kt last the mayor laid down his pen and turned partly round : 
“Well, what is it? What is the matter, Javert?” 

Tavert remained silent a moment as if collecting himself ; then 
raised his voice with a sad solemnity which did not, however, ex- 
clude simplicity ; “There has been a criminal act committed, Mon- 
sieur Mayor.” 

“What act?” 

“An inferior agent of the government has been wanting in re- 
spect to a magistrate, in the gravest manner. I come, as is my duty, 
to bring the fact to your knowledge." 

“Who is this agent?" asked Monsieur Madeleine. 

“I,” said Javert. 

“You?” 

“And who is the magistrate who has to complain of this agent ?’’ 
“You, Monsieur Mayor.” 

■Monsieur Madeleine straightened himself in his chair. Javert 
continued, with serious looks and eyes still cast down. 

“Monsieur Mayor, I come to ask you to be so kind as to make 
charges and procure my dismissal.” 

Monsieur Madeleine, amazed, opened his mouth. Javert inter- 
rupted him : 

“You will say that I might tender my resignation, but that is not 
enough. To resign is honourable; I have done wrong. I ought to be 
Xninishcd. 1 must be dismissed.” 

And after a pause he added : 

“Monsieur Mayor, you were severe to me the other day, un- 
justly. Be justly so to-day.” 

“Ah. indccdj why? \yhat is all this nonsense? What does It all 
mc.an? What is the criminal act committed by you against me? 
What have you done to me? How have vou wronged me’ Yffiu 
accuse yourself ; do you wish to be relieved*?” 

“Dismissed,” said Javert. 

“Dismissed it is then. It is very strange. I do not understand you.” 
\ ou will understand Monsieur M.ayor,” Javert sighed deeplv, 
and continued sadly and coldly ; & ■ - 

“Monsieur ?*Iayor, six weeks ago, after that scene about that 
girl, 1 was enraged and I denounced you.” 

“Denounced me?” 

“To the Prefecture of Police at Paris.” 
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Monsieur Madeleine, who did not laugh much oftener than Ja- 
vert, began to laugh : 

"As a mayor having encroached upon the police?” 

"As a former convict.” 

The mayor became livid, 

Javert, who had not raised his e3'^es, continued : 

“I believed it. For a long while I had had suspicions. A resem- 
blance, information you obtained at Faverolles, j'our immense 
strength ; the affair of old Fauchelevent ; 3- our skill as a marksman ; 
3’-our leg which drags a little — and in fact I don’t know what other 
stupidities ; but at last I took 3-^00 for a man named Jean Valjean.” 

"Named what? How did you call that name?” 

“Jean Valjean. He was a convict I saw twenty 3Tars ago, when I 
was adjutant of the galley guard at Toulon, After leaving the gal- 
leys this Valjean, it appears, robbed a bishop's palace, then he com- 
mitted another robbery with weapons in his hands, in a highwa3’-, on 
a little Savo3'ard. For eight 3^ears his whereabouts have been un- 
known, and search has been made for him, I fancied — ^in short, I 
have done this thing. Anger determined me, and I denounced you 
to the prefect.” 

M. Madeleine, who had taken up the file of papers again, a few 
moments before, said with a tone of perfect indifference: “And 
what answer did 3'ou get ?” 

“That I was crazy.” 

“Well !” 

“Well ; they were right.” 

“It is fortunate that 3'ou think so !” 

“It must.be so, for the real Jean Valjean has been found.” 

The paper that M. Madeleine held fell from his hand; he raised 
his head, looked steadil3’- at Javert, and said in an inexpressible 
tone: 

•"Ah !” 

Javert continued : 

“I will tell 3'ou how it is. Monsieur Ma3'or. There was, it appears, 
ih'the countr3^, near Ailty-le-Haut Clocher, a simple sort of fellow 
who was called Father Champmathieu. He was verj^ poor. Nobody 
paid an3’- attention to him. Such folks live, one hardty knows how. 
Finally, this last fall. Father Champmathieu was arrested for steal- 
ing cider apples from , but that is of no consequence. There %vas 

a theft, a wall scaled, branches of trees broken. Our Champmathieu 
was arrested ; he had even then a branch of an apple-tree in his 
hand. The rogue was caged. So far, it was nothing more than a pen- 
itentiar3’' matter. But here comes in the hand of Providence. The 
jail being in a bad condition, the police justice thought it best to 
take him to Arras, where the prison of the department is. In tins 
prison at Arras there was a former convict named Brevet, whi 
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there 'for some trifle, and who, for his good f tiduct been made 

turnkey. No sooner was Champmathieu set down, than Brevet cried 
out : ‘Ha, ha ! I know that man. He is z fagot/ ^ ^ 

" ‘Look up here, my good man. You are Jean Valjean. jean 
Valjean, who is Jean Valjean?’ Champmathieu plays off the as- 
tonished. ‘Don’t play ignorance,’ said Brevet. ‘You are Jean Vai- 
iean ; you were in the galleys at Toulon. It is twenty years ago. vve 
were there together.’ Champmathieu denied it all. Faith 1 you un- 
derstand ; they fathomed it. The case was worked up and this was 
what they found. This Champmathieu thirty years ago was a 
pruner in divers places, particularly in Faverolles. There we lose 
trace of him. A long time afterwards we find him at Auvergne ; 
then at Paris, where he is said to have been a wheelwright and to 
have had a daughter — a washerwoman, but that is not proven, and 
finally in this part of the country. Now before going to the galleys 
for burglary, what was Jean Valjean? A pruner. Where? At Fa- 
vcrolles. Another fact This Valjean’s baptismal name was Jean; 
his mother’s family name, Mathieu. Nothing could be more natural, 
on leaving the galleys, than to take his mother’s name to disguise 
himself ; then he would be called Jean Mathieu. He goes to Au- 
vergne, the pronunciation of that region would make Chan of Jean 
— ^they would call him Chan Mathieu. Our man adopts it, and now 
you have him transformed into Champmathieu. You follow me, do 
you not? Search has been made at Faverolles; the family of Jean 
Valjean arc no longer there. Nobody knows where they are. You 
know in such classes these disappearances of families often occur. 
You search, but can find nothing. Such people, when they are not 
mud, are dust. And then as the commencement of this story dates 
hack thirt)' years, there is nobody now at Faverolles who knew Jean 
Valjean. But search has been made at Toulon. Besides Brevet there 
are only two convicts who have seen Jean Valjean. They are con- 
victs for life ; their names are Cochepaille and Chenildieu. These 
men were brought from the galleys and confronted with the pre- 
tended Ciiampmathieu. Tliey did not hesitate. To them as well as 
to Brevet it was Jean Valjean. Same age ; fiftj-f our years old ; same 
height ; same appearance, in fact the same man ; it is he. At this time 
it was that I sent my denunciation to the Prefecture at Paris. They 
rplied that I was out of my mind, and that Jean Valjean was at 
Arras in the hands of justice. You may imagine how that astonished 
me; I who believed that I had here the same Jean Valjean. I wrote 
to the justice; he sent for me and brought Champmathieu before 
me." 

'■Well,” inlcrniptcd Monsieur Madeleine. 

Javert replied, with an incorruptible and sad face: 

Former convict. 
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“Monsieur Mayor, fruth/is truth. I am sorr}' for it, but that man 
is Jean Valjean, I recognised him also.” 

Monsieur Madeleine said in a very low voice : 

“Are you sure T* 

Javert began to laugh with the suppressed laugh which indicates 
profound conviction. 

“H’m, sure!” 

He remained a moment in thought, mechanicall}" taking up 
pinches of the powdered wood used to dry ink, from the box on 
the table, and then added ; 

“And now that I see the real Jean Valjean, I do not understand 
how I ever could have believed anything else. I beg your pardon. 
Monsieur Mayor.” 

In uttering these serious and supplicating words to him, who 
six weeks before had humiliated him before the entire guard, and 
had said_ “Retire !” Javert, this haughty man, was unconsciously 
full of simplicity and dignit}>’. Monsieur Madeleine answered his 
request, by this abrupt question : 

“And what did the man say ?” 

“Oh, bless me! Monsieur Mayor, the affair is a bad one. If it is 
Jean Valjean, it is a second offence. To climb a wall, break a 
branch, and take apples, for a child is only a trespass ; for a man it is 
a misdemeanor; for a convict it is a crime. Scaling a wall and theft 
includes everything. It is not a case for a police court, but for the 
assizes. It is not a few days’ imprisonment, but the galleys for life. 
And then there is the affair of the little Savoyard, who I hope 
will be found. The devil ! There is something to struggle against, 
is there not? There would be for anybody but Jean Valjean. But 
Jean Valjean is a sly fellow. And that is just where I recognise 
him. Anybody else would know that he was in a hot place, and 
would rave and cry^ out, as the tea-kettle sings on the fire ; he would 
say that he was not Jean Valjean, et cetera. But this man pretends 
not to understand, he says : T am Champmathieu : I have no more to 
sa)%’ He puts on an appearance of astonishment ; he plays the brute. 
Oh, the rascal is cunning ! But it is all the same, there is the evidence. 
Four persons have recognised him, and the old villain will be con- 
demned. It has been taken to the assizes at Arras. I am going to 
testify. I have been summoned.” 

Monsieur Madeleine had turned again to his desk, and was 
quietly looking over his papers, reading and writing altematel}', 
like a man pressed with business. He turned again towards Javert: 

“That will do, Javert. Indeed all these details interest me very 
little. We are wasting time, and we have urgent business, Javert; 
go at once to the house of the good woman Buseaupied, wlio sells 
herbs at the corner of Rue Saint Saulve ; tell her to make her com- 
plaint against the carman Pierre Chesnelong. He is a brutal fellow. 
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book SEVENTH 
THE CHAMPMATHIEU AEFAIR 
I 


SISTER SIMPLICE 


The events which follow were never all known at M 7 sur 

. But the few which did leak out have left such memories m 

that city, that it would he a serious omission in this book if we cliQ 
not relate them in their minutest details. 

Among these details, the reader will meet with two or three n 
probable circumstances, which we preserve from respect for tlie 

In the afternoon following the visit of Javert, M. Madeleine 


went to sec Eantine as usual. 

Before going to Fantinc’s room, he sent for Sister Simplicc. 

The two nuns who attended the infirmary, Lazarists as all these 
Sisters of Charity arc, were called Sister Perpetue and Sister 
Simplice. 

Sister Perpetue rvas an ordinary' village-girl, summarily become 
a Sister of Charity, who entered the service of God as she would 
have entered service anywhere. She was a nun as others arc cooks. 
This type is not very’ rare. The monastic orders gladly accept this 
heavy peasant clay, easily shaped into a Capuchine or an Ursulinc. 
Such rustics arc useful for the coarser duties of devotion. There is 


no shock in the transition from a cowboy to a Carmelite; the one 
becomes the other without much labour ; the common basis of ignor- 
ance of a village and a cloister is a ready-made preparation, and puts 
the rustic at once upon an even footing with the monk. Enlarge the 
smock a little and you have a frock. Sister Perpetue was a stout 
mm, from Marines, near Pontoisc, given to patois, psalm-singing 
and nmttering, .sugaring a nostrum according to the bigotry' or hy- 
pocrisy of the patient, treating invalids harshly, rough with the 
dying, almost throwing them into the face of God, belabouring the 
dc.ith agony with angry prayers, hold, honest, and florid. 

.‘^istcr .Simplice was white with a waxen clearnc.ss. In compari- 
son with Sister Perpetue she was a .sacramental taper by the side 
of a tallow candle. St. Vincent de Paul has divinely drawn the figure 
of a Sister of Charity in these admirable words in which he unites 
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SO much liberty with so much servitude, “Her only convent shall 
be the house of sickness; her only cell, a hired lodging; her chapel 
the parish church ; her cloister the streets of the cit}’, or the wards 
of the hospital ; her only wall obedience ; her grate the fear of God ; 
her veil modesty,” This ideal was made alive in Sister Simplice. 
No one could have told Sister Simplice’s age ; she had never been 
young, and seemed as if she never should be old. She was a person 
— we dare not say a woman — gentle, austere, companionable, cold, 
and who had never told a lie. She was so gentle that she appeared 
fragile ; but on the contrary she was more enduring than granite. 
She touched the unfortunate with charming fingers, delicate and 
pure. There was, so to say, silence in her speech ; she said just what 
was necessary, and she had a tone of voice which would at the same 
time have edified a confessional, and enchanted a drawing-room. 
This delicacy accommodated itself to tiie serge dress, finding in its 
* harsh touch a continual reminder of Heaven a!uJ of God. Let us 
dwell upon one circumstance. Never to have lied, never to have 
spoken, for any purpose whatever, even carelessly, a single word 
which was not the truth, the sacred truth, was the distinctive trait 
of Sister Simplice; it was the mark of her virtue. She was almost 
celebrated in the congregation for this imperturlvable veracity. The 
Abbe Sicard speaks of Sister .Simplice in a letter to the deaf mute, 
Massieu, Sincere and pure as we may be, we all have the mark of 
some little lie upon our truthfulness. Slie had none. A little lie, an 
innocent lie, can such a thing exist ?. To lie is the absolute of evil. To 
lie a little is not possible ; he who lies, lies a whole lie ; lying is the 
very face of the demon. Satan has two name^ ; he is called Sat.in, 
and he is called the Liar. Such were her thoughts. And as she 
thought, she practised. From this resulted tliat whiteness of which 
we have spoken, a whiteness that covered with its radiance even 
her lips and her eyes. Her smile was white, her look was white. 
There was not a spider’s web, not a sjieck of dust igion the glass of 
that conscience. When she took the vows of .'st. Vincent de Paul, 
she had taken the name of .Simplice by especial clioice. Simplice of 
Sicily, it is well known, is that .saint who preferred to have both 
her breasts torn out rather than answer, having been born at Syra- 
cuse, that she was born at Segesta, a lie which would have saved her. 
This patron saint was fitting for this soul. 

Sister Simplice, on entering the order, had two faults of which 
she corrected herself gradually ; she had had a taste for delicacies, 
and loved to receive letters. Now she read nothing but a prayer- 
book in large type and in Latin. She did not understand Latin, but 
she understood the book. 

The pious woman had conceived an affection for Fantine, per- 
ceiving in her probably some latent virtue, and liad devoted her^pif 
almost exclusively to her care. . . 
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Monsieur Madeleine took Sister Simplice aside and recom- 
mended Fantine to her with a singular emphasis, which the 

remembered at a later day. , j r- .• 

On leavine the Sister, he approached hantine. 

Fantine a?vaited each day the appearance of 
leine as one awaits a ray of warmth and of joy.^She would say to 

tbp sisters; “I live only when tlie Mayor is here.” 

That day she had more fever. As soon as she saw Monsieur 
Madeleine, she asked him; 


"Cosette?” 

He answered with a smile : 

"Very soon." 

Monsieur Madeleine, while with Fantine, seemed the same as 
usual. Only he stayed an hour instead of half an hour, to tlie great 
satisfaction of Fantine. He made a thousand charges to eveiy^body 
that the sick woman might want for nothing. It was noticed that at 
one moment his countenance became very sombre. But this was ex- 
plained when it was known that the doctor had, bending close to his 
ear, said to him ; "She is sinking fast." 

Then he returned to the mayor’s office, and the office boy saw him 
examine attentively a road-map of France which hung in his room. 
He made a few figures in pencil upon a piece of paper. 


II 

SHREWDNESS OF MASTER SCAUFFLAIRE 

From the mayor’s office he went to the outskirts of the city, to a 
Fleming’s, blaster Scaufflaer, Frenchified into Scaufflaire, who kept 
horses to let and “chaises if desired.” 

In order to go to Scaufilaire’s, the nearest way was by a rarely 
frequented street, on which was the parsonage of the parish in 
which Monsieur Madeleine lived. The cure rvas, it was said, a 
worthy and respectable man, and a good counsellor. At the moment 
when Monsieur JIadeleine arrived in front of the parsonage, there 
was but one person passing in the street, and he remarked this ; the 
mayor, after passing by the cure’s house, stopped, stood still a mo- 
ment, then turned back and retraced his steps as far as tlie door of 
the parsonage, which was a large door with an iron knocker. He 
seized the knodter quickly and raised it ; then he stopped anew, 
stood a short time as if in thought, and after a few seconds, instead 
of letting the knocker fall smartly, he replaced it gentlv, and re- 
sumed his walk witha sort of haste that he had not shown before. 

Monsieur Madeleine found Master Scaufflaire at home busy re- 
pairing a harness. 
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"Master Scaufflaire,” he asked, "have you a good horse ?” 

"Monsieur Mayor,” said the Fleming, “all my horses are good. 
What do you understand by a good horse ?” 

“I understand a horse that can go twenty leagues in a day.” 

"The devil !” said the Fleming, “twenty leagues I” 

"Yes.” 

"Befoi'e a chaise ?” 

"Yes." 

"And how long will he rest after the journey ?" 

“He must be able to start again the next day in case of need.” 

“To do the same thing again ?” 

“Yes.” 

“The devil ! and it is twenty leagues ?” 

Monsieur Madeleine drew from his pocket the paper on winch lie 
had pencilled the figures. He showed tliem to the Fleming. They 
were the figures, 5 , 6, 8j/2. 

"You see,” said he, “Total, nineteen and a half, that is to say, 
twenty leagues.” 

“Monsieur Mayor,” resumed the Fleming, “I have just what }-ou 
want. My little white horse, you must have seen him sometimes 
passing; he is a little beast from Bas-Boulonnais. He is full of fire. 
They tried at first to make a saddle horse of him. Bah ! he kicked, he 
threw everybody off. They thought he was vicious, the)' didn’t know 
what to do. I bought him. I put him before a chaise ; klunsieur, that 
is what he wanted ; he is as gentle as a girl, he goes like the wind. 
But, for example, it won’t do to get on his back. It's not his idea to 
be a saddle horse- Everybody has his peculiar ambition. To draw, 
but not to carry : we must believe that he has said that to himself.” 

“And he will make the trip ?” 

“Your twenty leagues, all the rvay at a full trot, and in less than 
eight hours. But there are some conditions.” 

“Name them.” 

“First, you must let him breathe an hour when you are half way ; 
he will eat, and somebody must be by w'hile he eats to prevent tlie 
tavern bo)'- from stealing his oats ; for I have noticed that at taverns, 
oats are oftener drunk by the stable boys than eaten by the horses.” 

“Somebody shall be there.” 

“Secondly — is the chaise for Monsieur the Mavor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Monsieur the Mayor knows how to drive ?” 

"Yes.” 

“Well, Monsieur the Mayor will travel alone and without bag- 
gage, so as not to overload the horse.” 

“Agreed.” 

“But Monsieur the Mayor, having no one with him, will be 
obliged to take the trouble of seeing to the oats himself." 
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^^'MoSkur Madeleine took three Napoleons from his purse and 
laid them on the table. . „ 

would be .00 bea^J-?; 

would hrc the horse. Monsieur the Mayor must consent to trave 
a little tilbury that I hav“ " 

“I consent to that.” 

“It is light, but it is open.” 

“It is all the same to me.” ^ 

“tias Monsieur the Mayor reflected that it is winter f 
Monsieur Madeleine did not answer ; the Fleming went on . 
t “That it is ver>' cold ?" 

Monsieur Madeleine kept silence. 

Master Scaufflaire continued : 

“That it may rain?” 

lilonsicur Madeleine raised his head and said ; 

“The horse and the tilbury rvill be before my door to-morrow a 
haU-past four in the morning.” . . 

“That is understood, Monsieur Mayor,” answered Scaumaire, 
then scratching a stain on the top of the table with his thumb naih he 
resumed with that careless air tliat Flemings so well know hoW to 
associate with their shrewdness; 

“Why, I have just thought of it ! Monsieur the Mayor has not told 
me where he is going. Where is Monsieur the Mayor going?” 

He had thought of nothing else since the beginning of the conver- 
sation, but without knowing why, he had not dared to ask the ques- 
tion. 


"Has your horse good forelegs?” said Monsieur Madeleine. 

" Y cs. Monsieur Mayor. You will hold him up a little going down- 
hill. Is there much downhill between here and where you are go* 
iug?” 

"Don’t forget to be at my door precisely at half-past four in the 
morning,” answered Monsieur Madeleine, and he went out. 

The Fleming was left “dumb-founded,” as he said himself some 
lime afterwards. 


The mayor had been gone two or three minutes, when the door 
again opened ; it was the mayor. 

He had the same impassive and absent-minded air as ever. 

“Monsieur Sc.aufilaire." said he, “at what sum do you value the 
horse and the tilbury that you furnish me, the one carrying the 
other?” 
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“The one drawing the other, j\Ionsieur iVfayor,” said the Flem- 
ing with a loud laugh. 

“As you like. How much ?’' 

“Does Monsieur the Mayor wish to buy them ?” 

“No, but at all events I wish to guarantee them to } ou. On my 
return you can give me back the amount. At how much do you value 
horse and chaise ?’’ 

“Five hundred francs, Jlonsieur flavor !” 

“Here it is.” 

Monsieur Madeleine placed a banknote on the table, then went 
out, and this time did not return. 

Master Scaufflaire regretted terribly that he had not said a thous- 
and francs. In fact, the horse and tilbur\', in the lump, were worth 
a hundred crowns. 

The Fleming called his wife, and related the affair to her. Where 
the deuce could the mayor be going ? They talked it o\ er. ' He is go- 
ing to Paris,” said the wife. “I don’t believe it, ” said the husband.’ 
Monsieur iMadeleine had forgotten the paper on which he had 
marked the figures, and left it on the mantel. The Fleming seized 
it and studied it. Five, six, eight and a half r this must mean the re- 
lays of the post. He turned to his wife: “I have fi.und it out.’’ 
“How?” “It is five leagues from here to Hesdin. six in cn Hesdin to 
Saint Pol, eight and a half from Saint P'jl to .\rras. He is gc'ing to 
Arras.” 

Meanwhile iMonsieur Madeleine had reached home. To return 
from Master Scaufflaire’s he had taken a huiger road, as if the door 
of the parsonage were a temptation to him. and he wished to avoid 
it. He went up to his room, and shut himself in, which was nothing 
remarkable, for he usually went to bed early. However, tb.c jan- 
itress of the factoiy-, who was at the same time Monsieur .Marici- 
eine's only servant, observed that his light was out at half-past 
eight, and she mentioned it to the cashier who came in. adding: 

“Is Monsieur the Mayor sick ? I thought that his manner was a 
little singular.” 

The cashier occupied a room situated exactly beneath Monsieur 
Madeleine’s. He paid no attention to the portress’s words, went 
to bed, and went to sleep. Towards midnight he sudden!}' awoke ; he 
had heard, in his sleep, a noise overhead. He listened. It was a step 
that went and came, as if some one were walking in the room above. 
He listened more attentively, and recognized Monsieur Madeleine’s 
step. That appeared strange to him ; ordinarily no noise was made in 
MonsieurMadeleine’s room before his hour of rising. A moment 
aftenvards, the cashier heard something that sounded like the open- 
ing and shutting of a wardrobe, then a piece of furniture was 
moved, there was another silence, and tlie step began again. The 
cashier rose up in bed, threw off his drowsiness, looked out, and 
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We have but little to add to what the reader alreadj^ knows, con- 
cerning what had happened to Jean Valjean, since his adventure 
with Petit Gervais, From that moment, we have seen, he was an- 
other man. What the bishop had desired to do with him, that he had 
executed. It was more than a transformation — it was a transfigura- 
tion. 

He succeeded in escaping from sight, sold the bishop’s silver, 
keeping only the candlesticks as souvenirs, glided quietly from city 

to city across France, came to IVI sur !M , conceived the idea 

that we have described, accomplished what we have related, gained 
the point of making himself unassailable and inaccessible, and 

thence forward, established at M sur M , happy to feel his 

conscience saddened by his past, and the last half of his existence 
giving the lie to the first, he lived peaceable, reassured, and hopeful, 
having but two thoughts; to conceal his name, and to sanctify his 
life; to escape from men and to return to God. 

These two thoughts were associated so closely in his mind, that 
they formed but a single one ; they were both equally absorbing and 
imperious, and ruled his slightest actions. (Jrdinarily they were in 
harmony in the regulation of the conduct of his life; they turned 
him towards the dark side of life; they made him benevolent and 
simple-hearted ; they counselled him to the same things. .'Sometimes, 
however, there was a conflict between them. In such cases, it will 

be remembered, the man, whom all the country around M sur 

M called iMonsieur Madeleine, did not waver in sacrificing the 

first to the second, his security to his virtue. Thus, in despite of all 
reserve and of all prudence, he had kept the bishop’s candlesticks, 
worn mourning for him, called and questioned all the little Savoy- 
ards who passed by, gathered information concerning the families 
at Faverolles, and saved the life of old Fauchelevent. in spite of the 
disquieting insinuations of Javert. It would seem, we have already 
remarked, that he thought, following the example of all who have 
been wise, holy, and just, that his highest duty was not towards 
himself. 

But of all these occasions, it must be said, none had ever been 
anythinglike that which was now presented. 

Never had the two ideas that governed the unfortunate man 
whose sufferings we are relating, engaged in so serious a struggle. 
He comprehended this confusedly, but thoroughly, from the first 
words that Javert pronounced on entering his office. At the moment 
when that name which he had so deeply buried was so strangely ut- 
tered, he was seized with stupor, and as if intoxicated by the sin- 
ister grotesqueness of his destiny, and through that stupor he felt 
the shudder which precedes great shocks ; he bent like an oak at the 
approach of a storm, like a soldier at the approach of an assault. He 
felt clouds full of thundcrings and lightnings gathering upon his 
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head. Even while listening to Javert, his first thought was to g, to 
run to denounce himself, to drag this Champmatlneu out of prison, 
and to put himself in his place ; it was painful and sharp as an m _ 
cision into the living fiesh, but passed away, and he said to . 

“Let us seel Let us seel” He repressed this first generous impulse 

and recoiled before such heroism. , r 

Doubtless it would have been fine if, after the holy words ot tne 
bishop, after so many years of repentance and self-denial, m the 
midst of a penitence admirably commenced, even in the presence ot 
so terrible a conjecture, he had not faltered an instant, and had con- 
tinued to march on with even pace towards that yawning pit at the 
bottom of which was heaven ; this would have been fine, but this 
was not the case. We must render an account of what took place in 
that soul, and we can relate only what was there. What first gained 
control was the instinct of self-preservation ; he collected his ideas 
hastily, stifled his emotions, took into consideration the presence of 
Javert, the great danger, postponed any decision with the firmness 
of terror, banished from his mind all consideration of the course he 
should pursue, and resumed his calmness as a gladiator retakes his 
buckler. 


For the rest of the day he was in this state, a tempest within, a 
perfect calm without ; he took only what might be called precaution- 
ary measures. All was still confused and jostling in his brain *, the 
agitation there was such that he did not see distinctly the form of 
any idea ; and he could have told nothing of himself, unless it were 
that he had just received a terrible blow. He went according to his 
habit to the sick bed of Fantine, and prolonged his visit, by an in- 
stinct of kindness, saying to himself that he ought to do so, and 
recommend her earnestly to the sisters, in case it should happen that 
he would have to be absent. He felt vaguely that it would perhaps 
be neccssarj^ for hini to go to Arras ; and without having in the least 
decided upon this journey, he said to himself that, entirely free 
from suspicion as he was, there would be no difficulty in being a 
\vitne.ss of what might pass, and he engaged Scaufflaire’s tilbury', in 
order to he prepared for any' emergency'. 

He dined with a good appetite. 

Returning to his room he collected his thoughts. 

He examined Jhc situation and found it an unheard-of one; so 
unheard-of that in the midst of his reverie, bv some strange impulse 
of almost inexplicable anxiety, he rose from his chair, and bolted 
his door. lie feared lest something might yet enter. He barricaded 
himself against all possibilities. 

A moment afterwards be blew out bis light. It annoyed Inm. 

It seemed to him that somebody could see him, 

Vv’ho? Somebody? 
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veil would increase the mystery, that this earthquake would consoli- 
date his edifice, that this prodigious event would have no other, re- 
sult, if it seemed good to him, to himself alone, than to render his 
existence at once more brilliant and more impenetrable, and that, 
from his encounter with the phantom of Jean Val jean, the good and 
worthy citizen. Monsieur Madeleine, would come forth more hon- 
oured, more peaceful, and more respected than ever — ^if any one had 
said this to him, he would have shaken his head and looked upon the 
words as nonsense. Well! precisely that had happened; all this 
grouping of the impossible was now a fact, and God had permitted 
these absurdities to become real things ! 

His musings continued to grow clearer. He was getting a wider 
and wider view of his position. 

It seemed to him that he had just awaked from some wondrous 
slumber, and that he found himself gliding over a precipice in tlie. 
middle of the night, standing, shivering, recoiling in vain, upon the 
yerj' edge of an abyss. He perceived distinctly in the gloom an un- 
known man, a stranger, \yhom fate had mistaken for him, and was 
pushing into the gulf in his place. It was necessary, in order that the 
gulf should be closed, that some one should fall in, he or the other. 
He had only to let it alone. 

The light hecame complete, and he recognized this; That his 
place at the gal eys was empty, that do what he could it was always 
tlvn* f robbing of Petit Gervais sent him back there, 

shnnH f attract him until he 

f n "’evitable and fatal. And then he said 

nenroTth-,; ^ substitute, that it ap- 

wV-, Champmathicu had that unhappy lot, and 

hat as for himself, present in future at the galleys in the person of 

Aladcktn? hThaTuniV Monsieur 

vclit mTi nothing more to fear, provided he did not pre- 

st<^^cT^nfn^^ upon the head of this Champmathieu that 

never mriscTgain ’ sepulchre, falls once 

kindlSSiS^^^^^^^^^ -ddcnly felt that 

two or three times in his lifTa sort of more Jhan 

that .stirs up all that is dubious hi thlSt SdM conscience 

aCi o^ 

He hnstiiy relighted his candle. 

-Miigle half-open door through wiiich mv mst SJi 

tion into my life ; that door is now walled^upi for cvJh'ti”" 

» 1.0 ,ro.,l.k,l n,c » lo„„. ,1.„ farf'„nSj" 
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have divined the truth, that had divined it, in fact ! and which fol- 
lowed me _ever}fwhere, that terrible bloodhound always in pursuit 
of me, he is thrown off the track, engrossed elsewhere, absolutely 
baffled. He is satisfied henceforth, he will leave me in quiet, he holds 
his Jean Valjean fast ! Who knows ! it is even probable that he will 
want to leave the city ! And all this is accomplished without my aid ! 
And I have nothing to do with it ! Ah, }'es, but, what is there un- 
fortunate in all this 1 People who should see me, upon my honour, 
would think that a catastrophe had befallen me ! After all, if there 
is any harm done to anybody, it is in nowise my fault. Providence 
has done it all. This is what He wishes apparently. Have 1 the right 
to disarrange what He arranges ? What is it that. I ask for now ? 
Why do I interfere? It does not concern me. How ! I am not satis- 
fied ! But what would I have then ? The aim to which I have aspired 
for so many years, my nightly dream, tiie object of my prayers to 
heaven, security, I have gained it. It is Hod’s will. I must do noth- 
ing contrary to the will of God. And why is it God’s will ? That I 
may carry on what I have begun, that I ma.v do good, that I may be 
one day a grand and encouraging example, that it may be said that 
there was finally some little happiness resulting from this suffering 
which I have undergone and this virtue to which I have returned! 
Really I do not understand why I was so much afraid to go to this 
honest cure and tell him the whole story as a confessor, and ask his 
advice; this is evidently what he would have said to me. It is de- 
cided, let the matter alone ! let us not interfere with God.” 

Thus he spoke in the depths of his conscience, hanging over what 
might be called his own abyss. He rose from his chair, and began to 
walk the room, “Come.” said he, “let us think of it no more. The 
resolution is formed !” But he felt no joy. 

Quite the contrary. 

One can no more prevent the mind fri>m returning to an idea 
than the sea from returning to a shore. In the case of the sailor, this 
is called the tide ; in the case of the guilty, it is called remorse. God 
upheaves the soul as well as the ocean. 

After the lapse of a few moments, he could do no otherwise, he 
resumed this sombre dialogue, in which it was inniNclf wiw spoke 
and himself who listened, saying what he wished to keep silent, lis- 
tening to what he did not wish to hear, yielding to that mysterious 
power tvhich said to him : “think !” as it said two thousand years 
ago to another condemned ; “march !” 

Before going further, and in order to be fully understood, it is 
necessary that we should make with some emphasis a single obser- 
vation. 

It is certain that we talk with ourselves ; there is not a thinking 
being who has not experienced that. We may saj- even that the word 
■is never a more magnificent mysterj' than when it goes, in the inter- 
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of a man from his thought to his conscience, and returns from 
his conscience to his tliought. It is in this sense only *at the words 
must be understood, so often employed m this chapter, he 
Z-claUncd; u'e say to ourselves, ^ve speak to ourselves, 
within ourselves, the external silence not being broken, ikere is a 
great tumult within ; everything within us speaks, except the ton^e. 
The realities of the soul, because they are not visible and palpaDie, 

are not the less realities, _ 

He asked himself then where he was. He questioned himself upon 
this "resolution formed.” He confessed to himself diat all that ne 
had been arranging in his mind was monstrous, that “to let the mat- 
ter alone, not to interfere with God,” was simply horrible, to let tms 
mistake of destiny and of men be accomplished, not to prevent it, to 
lend himself to it by his silence, to do nothing, finally, was to do all . 
it was the last degree of hypocritical meanness 1 it was a base, cow- 
ardly, lying, abject, hideous crime >. j « f 

For the first time within eight years, the unhappy man had just 
tasted the bitter flavour of a wicked thought and a wicked action. 


He spit it out with disgust. 

He continued to question himself. He sternly asked himself what 
he had understood by this : “My object is attained.” He declared 
that his life, in truth, did have an object. But what object? to con- 
ceal his name? to deceive the police? was it for so petty a thing that 
he had done all that he had done? had he no other object, which 
was the great one, which was the true one? To save, not his body, 
but his soul. To become honest and good again. To be an upright 
man I was it not that above all. that alone, which he had always 


wished, and which the bishop had enjoined upon him ! To close the 
door on his past ? But he was not closing it, great God ! he was re- 
opening it by committing an infamous act ! for he became a robber 
again, and the most odious of robbers', he robbed another of his 
existence, his life, his peace, his place in the world, he became an 
assassin ! he murdered, he murdered in a moral sense a wretched 


man, he inflicted upon him that frightful life in death, that living 
burial, which is called the galleys! on the contrary, to deliver him- 
self up, to save this man stricken by so ghastly a mistake, to reas- 
sumc his name, to become again from duty the convict Jean \'’al- 
je.vn; tl\at was really to achieve his resurrection, and to close for 
ever the hell from whence he had emerged! to fall back into it in 
appearance, was to emerge in reality! he must do that! all he had 
done was nothing, if he did not do that ! all his life was useless, all 
his suffering was lost. He had only \o ask tlie question : "WTiat is the 
use?” He felt that the bi.shop was there, that the bishop was present 
all the more tliat he was dead, that the bishop was looking fixedly 
at him. that henceforth Mayor Madeleine with all his virtues would 
be abominable to him, and the galley slave, Jean Valjcan, would be 
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admirable and pure in his sight. That men saw his mask, but the 
bishop saw his face. That men saw his life, but the bishop saw his 
conscience. He must then go to Arras, deliver the wrong Jean Val- 
jean, denounce the right one. Alas ! that was the greatest of sacri- 
fices, the most poignant of victories, the final step to be taken, but he 
must do it. Mournful destiny ! he could only enter into sancity in the 
eyes of God, by returning into infamy in the e} es of men ! 

“Well,” said he, “let us take this course ! let us do our dut}- ! Let 
us save this man !” 

He pronounced these words in a loud voice, without preceiving 
that he was speaking aloud. 

He took his books, verified them, and put them in order. He threw 
into the fire a package of notes which he held against needy small 
traders. He wrote a letter, which he sealed, and upon the envelope 
of which might have been read, if there had been any one in the 
room at the time; Alonsicur Lajpttc, bunker. Rue d' Artois, Puris. 

He drew from a secretary a pncket-bofdc containing some bank- 
notes and the passport that he had used that same year in going to 
the elections. 

Had any one seen him while he was doing these various acts with 
such serious meditation, he would not have suspected what was 
passing within him. Still at intervals his lips quivered; at other 
times he raised his head and fixed his eye on some point of the wall, 
as if he saw just there something that he wished to clear up or to 
interrogate. 

The letter to Monsieur Lafifitte finished, he put it in his pocket as 
well as the pocket-book, and began to walk again. 

The current of his thought had not changed. He still saw his 
duty clearl}^ written in luminous letters which flared </ut beffme his 
eyes, and moved with his gaze: "Go! az'oii.' thy name! denounce 
ihyself!" 

He saw also, and as if they were laid bare before him with sensi- 
ble forms, the two ideas which had been hitherto the d<juble rule of 
his life, to conceal his name, and to sanctify his soul. For the first 
time, they appeared to him absfdutely distinct, and he saw the differ- 
ence yvhich separated them. He reor)gnise<i that one of these ideas 
was necessarily good, while the other might become e\ il ; that the 
former was devotion, and that the latter was .selfishness; that the 
one said : "the neighbour,” and that the other said : "me;” that the 
one came from the light, and the other from the night. 

They were fighting with each other. He saw them fighting. While 
lie ivas looking, they had expanded before his mind’s e\'c ; the}' were 
now colossal ; and it seemed to him that he saw struggling within 
him, in that infinite of which we spoke just now, in the midst of 
darkness and gloom, a goddess and a giantess. 
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He was full of dismay, but it seemed to him that the good thought 

'^^He^fSuhat he had reached the second decisive movement of his 
conscience, and his destiny; that the bishop had marked the tirst 
phase of his new life, and that this Champmathieu marked tire sec- 
ond. After a great crisis, a great trial. 

Meanwhile the fever, quieted for an instant, returned upon mm. 
little by little. A thousand thoughts flashed across him, but they 
fortified him in his resolution. rr • + 

One moment he had said : that perhaps he took the affair too 
much to heart, that after all this Champmathieu was not worthy of 
interest, that in fact he had committed theft. 

He answered : If this man has in fact stolen a few apples, that is 
a month in prison. There is a wide distance between that and the 
galleys. And who knows even? has he committed theft? is it 
proven? the name of Jean Valjean overwhelms him, and seems to 
dispense with proofs. Are not prosecuting officers in the habit of 
acting thus ? They think him a robber, because they know him to be 
a convict. 

At another moment the idea occurred to him that, if he should de- 
nounce himself, perhaps the heroism of his action, and his honest 
life for the past seven years, and what he had done for the country, 
would be considered, and he would be pardoned. 

But this supposition quickly vanished, and he smiled bitterly at 
the thought, that the robberj’ of the forty’- sous from Petit Gervais 
made him a second offender, that that matter would certainly reap- 
pear, and by the precise terms of the law he would be condemned to 
iiard labour for life. 


He turned away from all illusion, disengaged himself more and 
more from the earth, and sought consolation and strength else- 
where. He said to himself that he must do his duty; that perhaps 
even he should not be more unhappy after having done his duty 
than after having evaded it; tliat if he let matters alone, if he re- 
mained at M sur M , his reputation, his good name, his 

good works, the deference, the veneration he commanded, his char- 
ity, his riclics, his popularity, his virtue, would be tainted vvith a 
crime, and what pleasure would there be in all these holy things tied 
to that hideous thing? while, if he carried out the sacrifice, in -the 
galleys, with his chain, with his iron collar, with his green cap, with 
his perpetual labour, with his pitiless shame, there would be asso- 
ciated a celestial idea. 


Finally, he sald to himself that it was a nccessltv, that his destiny 
was so fixed, that it was not for him to derange the arrangements of 
God, that at ah events he must choose, cither virtue without, and 
abomination within, or sanctity within, and inf.amy witliout. 

In revolving so many gloomy ideas, his courage did not fail, hut 
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his brain was fatigued. He began in spite of himself to think of 
other things, of indifferent things. 

His blood rushed violently to his temples. He walked back and 
forth constantly. Midnight was struclc first from the parish church, 
then from the city hall. He counted the twelve strokes of the two 
clocks, and he compared the sound of the two bells. It reminded 
him that, a few. days before, he had seen at a junkshop an old bell 
for sale, upon which was this name : Antoine Albin dc Romainville. 

He was cold. He.kindled a fire. He did not think to close the win- 
dow. 

Meanwhile he had fallen into his stupor again. It required not a 
little effort to recall his mind to what he was thinking of before the 
clock struck. He succeeded at last. 

"Ah ! yes,” said he, "I had formed the resolution to denounce my 
self.” 

And then all at once he thought of Fantine, 

“Stop !” said he, “this poor woman !” 

Here was a new crisis. 

Fantine, abruptly appearing in his reverie, was like a ray of un- 
expected light. It seemed to him that everj'thing around him was 
clianging its aspect ; he exclaimed : 

“Ah ! yes, indeed ! so far I have only thought of myself ! I have 
only looked to my own convenience ! It is whether I shall keep silent 
or denounce myself, conceal my body or save my soul, be a despic- 
able and respected magistrate, or an infamous and venerable galley 
slave: it is myself, always myself, only myself. But, good God! all 
this is egotism. Different forms of egotism, but still egotism ! Sup- 
pose I should think a little of others ? The highest duty is to tliink of 
others. Let us see, let us examine ! I gone, I taken away, I forgotten ; 
what will become of all this ? I denounce myself ? I am arrested, this 
Champmathieu is released, I am sent back to the galle3's ; very well, 
and what tiien ? what takes place here ? Ah ! here, there is a countrj', 
a city, factories, a business, labourers, men, women, old grandfath- 
ers, children, poor people ! I have created all this, I keep it all alive ; 
wherever a chimney is smoking, I have put the brands in the fire 
and the meat in the pot; I have produced ease, circulation, credit; 
before me there was nothing; I have arous.ed, vivified, animated, 
quickened, stimulated, enriched, all the countr}'^ ; without me, the 
soul is gone. I take myself mvay; it all dies. And this woman who 
has suffered so much, who is so Avorthy in her fall, all whose mis- 
fortunes I have unconsciously caused ! And that child which I av.i.< 
going for, which I have promised to the mother! Do I not also ow-' 
something to this woman, in reparation for the wrong that I h-""''' 
done her? If I should disappear, what happens? The mother d/ef- 
The child becomes what she may. This is what 
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denounce tnysclf ; and if I do not denounce myself ? I-et us see, if I 
do not denounce myself ?" _ ' _ 

After putting this question, he stopped; for a moment he hesi- 
tated and trembled; hut that moment was brief, and he answered 
with calmness ; 

"Well, this man goes to tlie galleys, it is true, but, what of that? 
He has stolen lit is useless for me to say he has not stolen, he has 
stolen! As for me, T remain here, I go on. In ten years I shall have 
made ten millions; I scatter it over the country, 1 keep nothing for 
myself ; \vhat is it to me? What I am doing is not for myself. The 
prosperity of all goes on increasing, industry is quickened and cx- 

workshops are multiplcd, families, a hun- 
dred fanulws a thousand families, arc happy ; the country becomes 
populous; villages spring up where there were only farms, farms 
spiing up where there was nothing; poverty disappears, and with 
poverty disappear dehaiichcry, prostitution, theft, murder, all 
vices, all crimes 1 And this poor mother 1;-ings up her child 1 and the 

7 tnn 7 5iow absurd 
^ speaking of m denouncing myself? This dc- 

cauifirwmd precipitate. What ! bc- 

wusc It N\o lid have pleased me to do the grand and the cenerous! 

1.10 siral 1 ;, Ill'S, ” I'T f perteps a little 

rcl at anv rite Must hnows who, a thief, a scound- 

hapless wotinn nerlstt ' he let go to ruin ! must a poor 


r, . at tins moment 

emhle r.asca1srA;;;i*rs!u;nb;^ henardierslThcy too a'rcmis- 
heings! And 1 should ao nwiv nut i”'' ' ^'’"■'“‘rds all these poor 

commit this siliv hhindcr ' T-ihc it «Jysclf ! And I should 

were .a niisdccthfor n^n\his Suppose there 

dn>- reproach me ; the acce ^ncc nr 1 

proaelies which weigh mih unon me o fr f ^’'csc re- 
, inly my o.v,, „,„1, „;.,i f, .lcvo,io„ltenltSc''' 

l,y it tec's to liim ,„at 

ni™.™,k arc „„|y i„ 
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are found only in the depths of thought. It seemed to him that after 
having descended into these depths, after having groped long in the 
blackest of this darkness, he had at last found one of these dia- 
monds, one of these truths, and that he held it in his hand ; and it 
blinded him to look at it. 

“Yes,” thought he, “that is it ! I am in the true road. I have the 
solution. I must end by holding fast to something. My choice is 
made. Let the matter alone ! No more vacillation, no more shrink- 
ing. This is in the interest of all, not in mv own. I am ^Madeleine, I 
remain Madeleine. Woe to him who is Jean Valjean ! He and I are 
no longer the same. I do not recognise that man. I no longer know 
what he is ; if it is found that anybody is Jean Valjean at tins hour, 
let him take care of himself. That does not concern me. That is a 
fatal name which is floating about in the darkness ; if it stops and 
settles upon any man, so much the worse for that man.” 

He looked at himself in the little mirror that hung over his man- 
tel-piece and said : 

“Yes ! To come to a resolution has solaced me ! I am quite another 
man now !” 

He took a few steps more, then he stopped short. 

"Come!” said he, “I must not hesitate before anv of the conse- 
quences of the resolution I have formed. There are yet some threads 
which knit me to this Jean Valjean. They must be broken ! There 
are, in this very room, objects which woukl accuse me. mute things 
which would be witnesses ; it is done, all these must disappear.” 

He felt in his pocket, drew out his purse, opened it, and took out 
a little key. 

He put this key into a lock the hole of which was hardly visible, 
lost as it was in the darkest shading of the figures on the paper 
which covered the wall. A secret door opened ; a kiiul of false press 
built between the corner of the wall and the ca'^ing of the chimney. 
There was nothing in this closet but a few refuse trifles; a blue 
smock-frock, an old pair of trousers, an old haversack, and a great 
thorn stick, iron-bound at both ends. Those who had ^een Jean \'al- 

jean at the time he passed through D , in fdetober, 1815, would 

have recognized easily all the fragments of this miseralile outfit. 

He had kept them, as he had kept the silver candlesticks, to re- 
mind him at all times of what he had been. But he concealed what 
came from the galleys, and left the candlesticks that came from the 
bishop in sight. 

He cast a furtive look towards the door, as if he were afraid it 
would open in spite of the bolt that held it ; then with a quick and 
hasty movement, and at a single armful, without even a glance at 
these things which he had kept so religiously and with so much dan- 
ger during so many years, he took the w'hole, rags, slide, haversack, 
and threw them all into the fire. 
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He shut up the false press, and, increasing his precautions, hence- 
forth useless, since it was empty, concealed the door behind a he. } 

niece of funiiture which he pushed against it. i-^„r.ivith 

^ In a few seconds, the room and the wall opposite were lit up w tl 
a great, red flickering glare. It was all burning; the tliom stick 
cracked and threw out sparks into the middle of the room. 

The haversack, as it was consumed with the horrid rags wliicn n 
contained left something uncovered wliich glistened in the ashes, 
liv bending towards it, one could have easily recognised a fit 
silver. It was doubtless the forty sous piece stolen from the httie 
SivvoycvTci* 

" But he did not look at the fire ; he continued his walk to and fro. 


always at the same pace. . 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon the two silver candlesticks on tne 
mantel, which were glistening dimly in the reflection. 

"Stop!” thought he, “all Jean Valjean is contained in them too. 
They also must be destroyed.” 

He took the two candlesticks. 

There was fire enough to melt them quickly into an unrecognis- 
able ingot. 

He bent over the fire and warmed himself a moment. It felt really 


comfortable to him. ‘‘The pleasant warmth !” said he. 
He stirred the embers with one of the candlesticks. 


A minute more, and they would have been in the lire. 

At that moment, it seemed to him that he heard a voice crying 
within him ; "Jean \kiljcan 1” “Jean Valjean !” 

Jlis hair stood on end ; he was like a man who hears some terrible 
thing. 


"Yes! that is it, finish!” said the voice, “complete what you are 
doing ! destroy these candlesticks! annihilate this memorial! forget 
the bishop ! forget all ! ruin this Champmathieu, yes ! verj' well. Ap- 
plaud yourself ! So it is arranged, it is determined, it is done. Be- 
hold a man, a greybeard who knows not what he is accused of, rvho 
has done nothing, it may be, an im icent man, whose misfoi'tunc is 
caused Jiy your name, upon whom your name weighs like a crime, 
who will he taken instead of you ; will be condemned, will end his 
days in abjection and in horror! very well. Be an honoured man 
yourself. Bernain, Monsieur Mayor, remain honourable and hon- 
oured, Clinch the city, feed the poor, bring up the orphans, live 
happy, virtuous, and admired, and all this time while you are here in 
joy and in the light, there shall be a man wearing your red blouse, 
bearing your name in ignominy, and dragging your chain in the gal- 
leys ! Yes ! tliis is a fine arrangement ! Oh, wretch !” 


The sweat rolled off his forehead. He looked upon the candle- 
sticks witli haggard eyes. Meanwhile the voice which spoke within 
him !iad not ended. It continued; 
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“Jean Valjean ! there shall be about you many voices whicli will 
make great noise, which will speak very loud, and which will bless 
you ; and one only which nobody shall hear, and which will curse 
you in the darkness. Well, listen, wretch! all these blessings shall 
fall before they reach Heaven ; only the curse shall mount into the 
presence of God !” 

This voice, at first quite feeble, and which was raised from the 
most obscure depths of his conscience, had become by degrees loud 
and formidable, and he heard it now at his ear. It seemed to him 
that it had emerged from himself, and that it was speaking now 
from without. He thought he heard the last words so distinctly that 
he looked about the room with a kind of terror, 

“Is there anybody here?” asked he, aloud and in a startled voice. 

Then he continued witii a laugh, which was like the laugh of an 
idiot : 

“What a fool I am ! tiierc cannot he nn\ body liere,” 

There was One; hut He who was there was not of such as the 
human eye can see. 

He put the candlesticks on the mantel. 

Then he rsumed this monotonous and dismal walk, which dis- 
turbed the man asleep beneath him in his dreams, and wakened him 
out of his sleep. 

This walk soothed him and excited him at the same time. It some- 
times seems that on the greatest occasions we put ourselves in mo- 
tion in order to ask advice from whatever we may meet by change 
of place. After a few moments he no longer knew where he was. 

He now recoiled with equal terror from each of the resolutions 
which he had formed in turn, h'.ach of the two ideas which coun- 
selled him, appeared to him as fatal as the other. What a fatality! 
What a chance that this Chanipmathieu should he mistaken for 
him ! To be hurled down headlong by tiie ver\' means which Provi- 
dence seemed at first to liave employed to give him full security. 

There was a moment during which he contemplated the future. 
Denounce himself, great God! Give himself up! He saw with in- 
finite despair all that he must leave, all that he must re.sume. He 
must then bid farewell to this existence, so good, so pure, so radi- 
ant ; to this respect of all. to honour, to liherty ! Xo more would he 
go out to walk in the fields, never again would he hear the birds 
singing in the month of May. never more give alms to the little chil- 
dren ! No longer would he feel the sweetness of looks of gratitude 
and of love ! He would leave this house that he had built, this little 
room ! Everything appeared charming to him now. He would read 
no more in diese books, he would write no more on this little white 
wood table! His old portress, the only servant he had, would no 
longer bring him his coffee in the moming. Great God I instead of 
that, the galley-crew, the iron collar, the red blouse, the chain at his 
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'<tkp fir^E‘;treet bv wHch I entered was deserted. I passed into a 
second sS A, ot ttaWvo streets was a ntan stand.ng 

aSni tbe'vall. I said to this man; 'What place is tins? Where atn 
1?^ The man made no answer. I saw the door of a house open, I 

" '^“The' first room was deserted. I entered the second. Behind the 
door of this room was a man standing against the wall. I asked tins 
man : ‘Whose liouse is this ? Where am I ?’ The man made no ans- 
wer. The house had a garden. _ , ' j,.. 

“I went out of the house and into the garden. The garden was oe 
sorted. Behind the first tree I found a man standing. I said to tins 
man : 'What is this garden? Where am I ?’ The man made no ans- 


"1 wandered about the village, and I perceived that it was a city- 
All the streets were deserted, all the doors were open. No living be- 
ing was passing along the streets, or stirring in the rooms, or walk- 
ing in the gardens. But behind every angle of a wall, behind every 
door, behind evcrj'thing, there was a man standing who kept silence. 
But one could ever be seen at a time. These men looked at me as 1 
passed by. 

“I went out of the city and began to walk in the fields. 

"After a little winle, I turned and I saw a great multitude com- 
ing after me. I recognised all the men that I bad seen in the city- 
Their heads were strange. They did not seem to hasten, and still 
they walked faster than I. They made no sound in walking. In an in- 
stant this multitude came up and surrounded me. The faces of these 
men were the colour of earth. 

“Tlien the first one whom I had seen and questioned on entering 
the city, said to me: ‘Where arc you going? Do you not know that 
you have been dead for a long time ?’ 

“I opened my mouth to answer, and I perceived that no one n’as 
near me.” 


He awoke. lie was chilly. A wind as cold as the morning wind 
made the sashes of the still open window swing on their hinges. The 
fire had gone out. Tiic candle was low in the socket. The nieht was 
yet dark. 

lie arose and went to the window. There were still no stars in the 
sk-y. 

From his window he could look into the court-yard and into the 
street. A harsh, rattling noise that suddenly rc.soundcd from the 
ground made him look down. 

He saw below him two red stars, whose rays danced bade and 
forth grotesquely in the shadow, 

Ilis mind was still half buried in the mist of his reverie : "Yes!'' 
thought he, "there arc none in the sk-y. They arc on the earth now." 
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This confusion, however, faded awa}-- ; a second noise like the first 
awakened him completely; he looked, and, he saw that these two 
stars were the lamps of a carriage. By the light which they emitted, 
he could distinguish the form of a carriage. It was a tilbur)' drawn 
by a small white horse. The noise which he had heard was the sound 
of the horse’s hoofs upon the pavement. 

"What carriage is that?” said he to himself. “Who is it that comes 
so early?” 

At that moment there was a low rap at the door of his room. 

He shuddered from head to foot and cried in a terrible voice; 
"Who is there ?” 

Some one answered : 

■ "I, Monsieur Mayor.” 

He recognised the voice of the old woman, his portress. 

"Well,” said he, "what is it?” 

"Monsieur Mayor, it is just five o’clock.” 

"What is that to me?” 

• "Monsieur Mayor, it is the chaise.” 

"What chaise?” 

■ "The tilbuo\” 

"What tilbuty?” 

"Did not Monsieur the Mayor order a tilbury ?” 

“No,” said he; 

"The driver says that he has come for Monsieur the Mayor.” 
"Whatdriver?” 

• "Monsieur Scaufflaire’s driver.” 

“Monsieur Scaufflaire?” 

That name startled him as if a flash had passed before his face. 
"Oh, yes !” he said, "Monsieur Scaufflaire !” 

Could the old woman have seen him at tliat moment she would 
have been frightened. 

There was a long silence. He examined the flame of the candle 
with a stupid air, and took some of the melted wax from around 
the wick and rolled it in his fingers. The old woman was waiting. 
She ventured, however, to speak again ; 

“Monsieur Mayor, what shall I say?” 

“Say that it is right, 'and I am coming down.” 


V 

CLOGS IX THE WHEELS 

The postal service from -Arras to sur M was still per- 

formed at this time by the little mail w'aggons of the date of the em- 
pire. These mail waggons were two-wheeled cabriolets, lined with 
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buckskin, bung upon jointed springs, and having but two seats, pne 
{or the driver; the other for the traveller. The wheels were ar 
with those long tlweatening hubs which keep other vehicles at a 
tance, and which are still seen upon the roads of Germany. The ^ 
ters were carried in a huge oblong box placed behind the 
and making a part of it. This box was painted black and the can 


The\e vehicles, which nothing now resembles, were indescnbabl) 
misshapen and clumsy, and when they were seen from a distance 
crawling along some road in the horizon, they were like those in- 
sects called, 1 think, termites, which with a slender body draw a 
great train behind. They went, however, ver>' fast. The mail that 
left Arras everj' night at one o’clock, after the passing of the couner 
from Paris, arrived at 1^1 sur M a little before five in the 


morning. , 

That night the mail that came down to M sur M by the 

road from Hesdin, at the turn of a street just as it was entering the 
city, ran against a little tilbur}’- drawn by a white horse, which was 
going in the opposite direction, and in which there was only one per- 
son, a man rvrapped in a cloak. The wheel of tlie tilbury received a 
vcrj’- severe blow. The courier cried out to the man to stop, but the 
traveller did not listen and kept on his way at a rapid trot. 

“There is a man in a devilish hurry said the courier. 

The man who was in such a hurry was he whom we have seen 
struggling in such pitiable convulsions. 

Where was he going? He could not have told. Why was he in 
liaste? He did not know. He went fonvard at haphazard. Whither? 
To Arras, doubtless; but perhaps he was going elsewhere also. At 
moments he felt this, and he shuddered. He plunged into that dark- 
ness as into a yawning gulf. Something pushed him, something drew 
him on. What was passing within him, no one could describe, all 
will understand. W’hat man has not entered, at least once in his life, 
into this dark cavern of the unknown ? 

r.ut he liad resolved upon nothing, decided nothing, determined 
nothing, done nothing. None of the acts of his conscience had been 
final. He was more than ever as at the first moment. 

Why was he going to Arras ? 

He repealed wliat he had already said to himself when he engaged 
the cabriolet of Scaufllairc, that, whatever miglit be the result, there 
could he no objection to seeing with his own eyes, and judging of 
the circumstances for himself ; that it was even prudent, that he 
ought to know what look place ; that he could decide nothing with- 
out having ohser%'cd and scrutinised ; that in the distance evert' Hulc 
thing seems a mountain ; that after all, when he should have seen 
this Champmatliieti, some wretch probably, his conscience would he 
very much reconciled to letting him go to the galleys in his place*, 
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“Five leagues from here.” 

‘.‘Ah'.” „ 

tS boy stoopS down again, was silent a moment,. with his eye 

tixed on the wheel, then he rose up saying ; 

“To think that this wheel has just come five leagues, that is pos 
sible, but it is very sure tliat it won’t go a quarter of a league now. 
He sprang down from the tilbury. 

“What do you say, my friend?" . - 

* “I say that it is a miracle that you have come five leagues r\im 
out tumbling, you and your horse, into some ditch on the way. 
Look for yourself.’’ ,, 

The wheel in fact was badly damaged. The collision with tlie man 
wagon had broken two spokes and loosened the hub so that the nut 
no longer held. . . ' 

“My friend,” said he to the stable-boy, “is there a wheelwrignt 


here?" 

“Certainly, monsieur.” ' 

“Do me the favour to go for him.” 

“There he is, close by. Hallo, Master Bourgaillard I” 

Master Bourgaillard the wheelwright was on his own door- 
step. He came and examined the wheel, and made such a grimace 
as a surgeon makes at the sight of a broken leg. ’ • 

“Can you mend that wheel on the spot ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“When can I start again ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” 


“It is a good day’s work. Is monsieur in a great hurry?” 

“A very great liurry. I must leave in an hour at the latest.” 
“Impossible, monsieur.” 

“1 win pay whatever you like.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Well! in two hours.” 

“Impo.ssihle to-day. Tlierc are two spokes and a hub to be re- 
paired. Monsieur cannot start again before to-morrow.” 

“My business cannot wait till to-morrow. Instead of mending 
this wheel, cannot it be replaced?” 

“How so?" 

“You arc a wheelwright ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur.” 

“Have not you a wheel to sell me? I could start away at once. ■ 
“A wheel to excliangc r” 

“Yes.” 

“I have not a wheel made for your cabriolet. Two wheels make a 
pair. Two wheels don't go together haphazard.” 
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. "In that case, sell me a pair of wheels.” 

"Monsieur, eveiy wheel doesn’t eo on to every axle.” 

. ;|Buttry.” 

"It’s of no use, monsieur. I have nothing but cart wheels to sell. 
.We are a small place here.” 

"Have you a cabriolet to let ?” 

■ The wheelwright, at the first glance, had seen that the tilbury 
was a hired vehicle. He shrugged his shoulders. 

"You take good care of the cabriolets that you hire ! I should have 
one a good while before I ^yould let it to you.” 

"Well, sell it to me.” 

“I have not one.” 

“What ! not even a carriole ? I am not hard to suit, as you see.” 
"We are a little place. True, I have under the old shed there," 
added the wheelwright, "an old chaise that belongs to a citizen of 
the place, who has given it to me to keep, and who usese it every 
29th of February. I would let it to you, of course it is nothing to me. 
The citizen must not see it go by, and then, it is clumsy ; it would 
take two horses.” 

"I will take ttvo post-horses.” 

"Where is monsieur going?” 

"To Arras.’’ 

"And monsieur would like to get there to-day ?” 

"I would.” 

“By taking post-horses ?” 

"Why not?’; 

"Will monsieur be satisfied to arrive by four o’clock to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

"I mean, you see, that there is something to be said, in taking 
post-horses. Monsieur has his passport ?” 

"Yes.” 

"Well, by taking post-horses, monsieur will not reach Arras 
before to-morrow. We are a cross-road. The relays are poorly 
served, the horses are in the fields. The ploughing season has just 
commenced; heavy teams are needed, and the horses are taken 
from everywhere, from the post as well as elsewhere. Monsieur will 
have to wait at least three or four hours at each relay, and then 
thej’^ go at a walk. There are a good many hills to climb.” 

"Well, I will go on horseback. Unhitch the cabriolet. Somebody 
in the place can surely sell me a saddle.” 

"Certainly, but will this horse go under the saddle?” 

"It is true, I had forgotten it, he will not.” 

“Then ” 

"But I can surclj’^ find in the village a horse to let ?” 

“A horse to go to Arras at one trip?” 
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“Yes.” 

“It would take a better horse than there is in our parts. You 
would have to buy him too, for nobody knows you. But neither to 

willyoVLd S 

“What shall I do?" 

wSan^^oII'lnnt^^ sensible man, is that I mend the 

continue your journey to-morrow.” 

To-morrow will be too late.” 

“Confound it !” 

no mail that goes to Arras? When does it mss 
wcH as aS down ” ‘"P "isht, the up 'mail as 

Wu set two workmen at it ?” 

^ If 1 should set ten.” 

with cords ?” 

in had coSSnJ to”.” ' “ ^"<1 th«.<ha tire is also 

“No in the city ?” 

Is there another wheelwright?” 

shake oTtlSi^— answered at the same time, 
He felt an immense joy. 

dcnce ti^irharbroken^^r^lfed^^^^^ Provi- 

his way. He had not yielded to thio stopped him on 

made all possible efforts to continue summons ; he had 

.and scrupulously exhausted everv journey; he had faithfully 
before the season, nor from f atimte ’ r shrunk neither 

first lime since Javcrt’s'visit. It scented t"'/-’ ^ 

'Huch had gripped his heart for twcmvho, 

It appeared to him that now 

I^™. was manifestly 

He said to himself that he )nrl rU , 
now he had only to retrace his stclis^ trLn 
It bis conversation with tl,„t 

room of the inn. it would have Place in a 

have heard it, the matter would haw rSed 

rested there, and it is probable 
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that we should not have had to relate any of the events which fol- 
low, but that conversation occurred in the street. Ever}-- colloquy 
in the street inevitably gathers a circle. There are always people who 
ask nothing better than to be spectators. While he was questioning 
the wheelwright, some of the passers-by had stopped around them. 
After listening for a few minutes, a 3'^oung boy whom no one had 
noticed, had separated from the group and ran away. 

At the instant the traveller, after the internal deliberation which 
we have just indicated, was making up his mind to go back, this 
boy returned. He was accompanied by an old woman. 

“Monsieur,” said the woman, “my bo}- tells me that }T)u are 
anxious to hire a cabriolet.” 

This simple speech, uttered by an old woman who was brought 
there by a boy, made the sweat pour down his back. He thought he 
saw the hand he was but now freed from reappear in the shadow 
behind him, all ready to seize him again. 

He answered : 

“Yes, good woman, I am looking for a cabriolet to hire.” 

And he hastened to add : 

“But there is none in the place.” 

“Yes, there is.” said the dame. 

“Where is it then?” broke in the wheelwriglit. 

“At my house,” replied the dame. 

He shuddered. The fatal hand had clo.ced upon him again. 

The old woman had, in fact, under a .shed, a sort of uillow 
carriole. The blacksmith and the boy at the inn. angry tiiat the 
' traveller should escape them, intervened. 

"It was a frightful go-cart, it had no springs, it wa^ true the seat 
was hung inside with leather .straps, it would not keep out the 
rain, the wheels were rustv and rotten, it couldn’t go mucli furtlier 
than the tilburcg a real jumper! This gentleman would do very 
wwong to set out in it.” etc,, etc. 

This was all true, but tliis go-cart, this jumper, this thing, what- 
ever it might be, uttot upon two wheels and could go to .Arras. 

He paid what was asked, left the tilbury to be mended at the 
blacksmith’s against his return, ha<i the white horse harnessed to 
the carriole, got in, and resumed the route he had followed since 
morning. 

The moment the carriole started, he acknowledged that he had 
felt an instant before a certain joy at the thought that he should not 
go where he was going. He e.xamincd tliat joy with a sort of anger, 
and thought it absurd. Win' should he feel joj' at going back? 
After all, he was making a journey of his own accord, nobod\' 
forced him to it. 

And certainly, nothing could happen which he did not choose to 
have happen. 
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As he was leaving Hesdin, he heard a voice crying out: ‘‘Stop! 
stop He stopped the carriole with a hasty movement, in which 
there was still something strangely feverish and convulsive %vhich 
resembled hope. 

It Nvas the dame’s little boy. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “it \vas I who got the carriole for you.” 

“Well!” _ ' ■ 

“You have not given me anything.” 

He, who gave to all, and so freely, felt this claim was exorbitant 
and almost odious. 


“Oh ! is it you, you beggar?” said he, “you shall have nothing 1” 
He whipped up the horse and started away at a quick trot. 

He had lost a good deal of time at Hesdin, he wished to rhake it 
up. The little horse \yas plucky, and pulled enough for two ; but it 
was February, it had rained, the roads were bad. And then, it was 
no longer the tilbury. The carriole ran hard, and was very heavy. 
And besides there were many steep hills. 

He was almost four hours going from Hesdin to Saint Pol. Four 
hours for five leagues. 

At Saint Pol he drove to the nearest inn. and had the horse taken 
to the stable. As he had promised Scaufflaire, he stood near the 
S?onS tliinking of things sad 

The innkeeper’s wife came into the stable 
^ Does not monsieur wish breakfast?” 

Why, It is true," said he, “I have a good appetite ” 

led hhnlito^lowbT'f’l’ and^ldeasant face. She 

oilcloth. ^ ^ tables covered with 

“I must start again. I am in a hurrv ” 

at the' girl whh a /cSg ?f ^cSSort!"” 

This is what ailed me,” thoucht he “T I-,.!.! *. i , 1 - , » 

His breakfast was served ^ 1 breakfasted, 

slowly put it back on the table^Ld dfd 
A teamster was eating araSoJier tabirn'f 
"Why is their bread so bitter ?” ^ this man : 

S l,ta. 

What nas he doing duriue the trJn? .. 

-about ? .-\s in the morniii" '’^t was he thinking 

rofifp. the cultivated ficlds’and the hy, the thatched 

tvhich chause at e™,! o, ft the counlr,' 

a.r.lcie,.t the aouj, aud 
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thousand objects for the first and for the last time, what can be 
deeper and more melancholy? To travel is to be born and to die at 
every instant. It may be that in the most shadowy portion of his 
mind, he was drawing a comparison between these changing hori- 
zons and human existence. All the facts of life are perpetually in 
flight before us. Darkness and light alternate with each other. After 
a flash, an eclipse ; we look, we hasten, we stretch out our hands 
to seize what is passing; every event is a turn of the road; and all 
at once we are old. We feel a slight shock, all is black, we distin- 
guish a dark door, this gloomy horse of life which was carrying us 
stops, and we see a veiled and unknown form that turns him out 
into the darkness. 

Twilight was falling just as the children coming out of school 
beheld our traveller entering Tinques. It is true that the days were 
still short. He did not stop at Tinques. As he was driving out of the 
village, a countryman who was repairing the road, raised his head 
and said : 

“Your horse is ver}^ tired.” 

The poor beast, in fact, was not going faster than a walk. 

“Are you going to Arras?” addc<l the cmintrvman. 

“Yes.” 

“If you go at this rate, you won't get there very early.” 

He stopped his horse and asked the countryman : 

“How far is it from here to Arras ?” 

“Near seven long leagues.” 

“How is that? the post route only counts five and a quarter.” 

“Ah !” replied the workman, ■’then you don’t know th.at the road 
is being repaired. You will find it cut off a ((uarier of an hour from 
here. There’s no means of going further.” 

“Indeed!” 

“You will talce the left, the road ih.it leads to Carency. and cross 
the river; when you are ;it Camiilin, you v ill turn to tiie rigiit ; that 
is the road from itlont Saint-l'.loy to Arras.” 

“Rut it is night, I shall lo.se my way.” 

“You are not of these parts?” 

“No.” 

“Besides, they are all cross-roads.” 

“Stop, monsieur,” the countryman continued, "do you want I 
should give you some advice? Your horse is tired; go back to 
Tinques. There is a good house there. Sleep there. You can go on 
to Arras to-morrow.” 

“I must be there to-night — this evening !” 

“That is another thing. Then go back all the same to that inn, 
and take an extra horse. The boy that will ,go with the horse will 
guide you through the cross-roads.” 

He followed the countryman’s advice, retraced liis steps, and a 
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half hour afterwards he again passed the same place, but at a full 
trot with a good pctra horse. A stable-boy, who called himself a 
postilhon, was sitting upon the shaft of the carriole. 

He felt, however, that he was losing time. It was now quite dark. 
They were driving through a cross-path. The road became fright- 
Se postniS™'^ ^ tumbled from one rut to the other. He said to 

‘‘Keep up a trot ,and double drink-monev ” 

In one of the jolts the whiffle-tree broke ' ' 

not teow W '''hiffle-tree is broken ; I , do 

ni'^ht if vou will m , now, this road is very bad at 

Mrly’to^w “Sg 

■>«' = wfe- 

T&rwas'i'tt'iMs “ 'vhiSie-tree of it. 

at a gallop. minutes; but they started off 

ov«r'th?'h|-rops tod flMling Th “T”® 

furniture. Evervthine that hp honzon like the moving of 

of terror. How all things shuddet^^^a ^ of had an attitude 

The cold penetrated him Hp breath of night, 

before. He recalled valeln^^^^ the evening 

great plain near D eivht vb ^ other night adventure in the 

da}' to him. ’ ^ ^ before ; and it seemed yester- 

“Wm He asked the boy: 

have only tlircrieagues.”'^'^'^’ ^ at eight. We 

strange dlarkSVotocS and it seemed 

rouble he was taking might be useW • P'^^aps all the 

tlic hour of the trial; that he should at did not even know 

th.at : that it was foolish to be f^nina- informed himself 

rnT7”;^''’ '-^*’^rh'vouldbeof am^use^Th *hjs rate, without 
. cul.ations m his mind ; that ordiharih- figured out some 

of assize began at nine o’clock in the mnJ!^^ sessions of the courts 
not occupy much time ; this apple-steal^'"^ ' oase would 

lat there would he nothing but a question^f'-°i"^'^. short ; 

1 he night grew darker and darker 
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VI 

SISTER SIMPLICE PUT TO THE PROOF 

Meanwhile, at that very moment, Fantine was in ecstasies. 

She had passed a ver\'- bad night. Cough frightfui, fever re- 
doubled; she had bad dreams. In the mcjrning, wlien the doctor 
came, she was delirious. He appeared to be alarmed, and asked to 
be informed as soon as Monsieur Madeleine came. 

All the morning she was low-spirited, spoke little and was mak- 
ing folds in the sheets, murmuring in a lf)sv voice over some calcu- 
lations which appeared to be calculations of distances. Her c\es 
were hollow and fixed. The light seemed almost goiu- out, iiut then, 
at moments, they would be lighted upand sparkle like stars. It seems 
as though at the approach of a certain dark hour, the light of 
heaven infills those who are leaving the light of earth. 

Whenever .Sister Simplice asked her how she uas. she answered 
invariably: “Well. I would like to see Monsii-yr Madeleine,” 

A few months earlier, when F'antine ha<l lost the last of hei 
modesty, her last shame and her last happiness, she \s as the shadow 
of herself ; now she was the spectre of herself. I’hvsical suffering 
had completed the work of moral suffering. Thi' creature of twen- 
ty-five years had a wrinkled forehead. Ilahhy cheeks, pin. hed nos- 
trils, shrivelled gums, a leaden complexion, a i<ony neck, protruding 
collar-bones, skinny limbs, an earthy .skin, and her f.air hair was 
mixed with grey. Alas ! how sickness e.xteniporises old age. 

At noon the doctor came again, left a feu prescriptions, iiujuired 
if the mayor had been at the infirmary, and shook his head. 

Monsieur Madeleine usually came at three ffcl.ick to see the sick 
woman. As exactitude was kindness, he was exact. 

About half-past two, Fantine began to he agitated. In the sji.-ue 
of twenty minutes, she aske<l the nun more than ten times; ".My 
sister, what time is it ?” 

The clock struck three. At the thinl stroke. Fantine rose up in 
bed — ordinarily she couhl hardly turn herself — she joined her two 
shrunken and yellow hands in a sort of convulsive clasp, and the 
nun heard from her one of those deep sighs which seem to ujdift a 
great weight. Tlten Fantine turned and booked towards the door. 

Nobody came in ; the door did not open. 

She sat so for a quarter of an hour, her eyes fixed upon the door, 
motionless, and as if holding her breath. The sister dared not 
speak. The churdi clock struck the quarter. Fantine fell back upon 
her pillow. 

She said nothing, and again began to make folds in the .sheet. 

A half-hour passed, then an hour, but no one came; cver^- time 
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Her voice was so harsh and rough that the two "women thoug 
thS heard the voice of a man ; they turned towards her affrighted. 

‘‘Why don’t 3'ou answer?” cried Fantine. 

The servant stammered out: j » 

‘‘The portress told me that he could not come to-day. 

“My child,” said the sister, "be calm, lie down again.’ _ 

Fantine, without changing her attitude, resumed wnth a lou 
voice, and in a tone at once piercing and imperious : 

“He cannot come. Why not? You know the rpson. You uer 

whispering it tliere between you. 1 want to know.” 

The servant whispered quickly in the nun s ear; Answer tna 
he is busy with the City Council.” 

Sister Simplice reddened slightly ; it was a lie that the 
had proposed to her. On the other hand, it did seem to hpr that to 
tell the truth to the sick woman would doubtless be a terrible bmW, 
and that it was dangerous in the state in which Fantine was. This 
blush did not last long. The sister turned her calm, sad eye upon 


Fantine, and said : 

“The mayor has gone away.” i .1 A 

Fantine sprang up and sat upon her feet. Her eyes sparkled. A 
maivellous joy spread over that mournful face. 

“Gone away !” she exclaimed. “He has gone for Cosette !” 

Then she stretched her hands towards heaven, and her whole 
countenance became ineffable. Her lips moved ; she was praying m 
a whisper. 

When her prayer was ended : “My sister,” said she, “I am quite 
willing to lie down again, I will do whatever you wish; I was 
naughty just now, pardon me for having talked so loud ; it is very 
bad to talk loud ; I know it, my good sister, but see how happy I am- 
God is kind, Monsieur Madeleine is good ; just think of it, that he 
has gone to Montfermeil for my little Cosette.” 

She lay down again, helped the nun to arrange the pillow, and 
kissed a little silver cross which she wore at her neck, and which 
Sister Simplice had given her. 


Wash this liticn. "Where ?” In the river. 

Make of it. without spoiling- or soiling, 

A prettj- skirt, a ycry long skirt, 
winch I will broidcr and fill with flowers. 

"The child is gone, madame, what more?” 

“Make of it a shroud to bur>' me.” 

Wc will buy vcr>' pretty things 
A walking in the faubourgs. 

\'iolcts are blue, roses arc red, 

Violets arc blue, 1 love ray loves. 

“My child,” said the sister, "try to rest now, and do not talk 
any more." 
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look all about with her eyes wide open and a joyous air, and she sail 

nothing more. , i 

The sister closed the curtains, hoping that she would sleep. 
Between seven and eight o’clock the doctor came. Hearing « 
sound, he supposed that Fantine was asleep, went in ^ 

approached the bed on tiptoe. He drew the curtains aside, ana oy 
the glimmer of the twilight he saw Fantine’s large calm eyes looking 


She said to him : “Monsieur, you will let her lie by my side in a 
little bed, won’t you?” ' . . 

The doctor thought she was delirious. She added : 

“Look, there is just room.” 

The doctor took Sister Simplice aside, who explained the matte 
to him, that Monsieur Madeleine was absent for a day of two, 
and that, not being certain, they had not thought it best to un- 
deceive the sick w'oman, who believed the mayor had gone to 
Montfermcil ; that it was possible, after all, that she had guessed 
aright. The doctor approved of this. 

He returned to Fantine’s bed again, and she continued : , 

"Then you see, in the morning, when she wakes, I can say gon° 
morning to the poor kitten ; and at night, when I am awake, I ca*' 
hear her sleep. Her little breathing is so sweet it will do me good. ■ 
"Give me your hand,” said the doctor. 

She reached out her hand, and exclaimed with a laugh : 

"Oh, stop! Indeed, it is true you don’t know I but I am cured- 
Cosette is coming to-morrow.” 

The doctor was surprised. She was better. Her languor was less. 
Her pulse was stronger. A sort of new life was all at once reani- 
mating this poor exhausted being. 

“Doctor,” she continued, “has the sister told you that Monsieur 
the Mayor has gone for the little thing?” 

The doctor recommended silence, and that she should avoid all 
painful emotion. He prescribed an infusion of pure quinine, and, in 
case the fever should return in the night, a soothing potion. As he 
was going away he said to the sister; "She is better. If by good 
fortune the mayor should really come hack to-morrow with the 
clnld, wlio knows? there are such astonishing crises; we have seen 
great joy instantly cure diseases ; I am well aware that this is an 
organic disease, and far advanced, but this is all such a mystery'- 
We shall save her perhaps t” 


VII 

THE TRAVELLER ARRIVES AND PROVIDES POR HIS RETURN 

It was nearly eight o'clock in the evening when the carriole which 
we left on the road drove into the yard of the Hotel de la Po.ste at 
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Arras. The inan v/re/ri -we have followed thus far, got out, answered 
the hospitalities of the inn’s people with an absent-minded air. sent 
hack the extra horse, and took the little white one to the stable 
himself; then he opened the door of a l)iIIiard-room on the first 
floor, took a seat, and leaned his elbows on the table. He had spent 
fourteen hours in this trip, which he expected to make in six. He 
did himself the justice to feel that it was not his fault ; but at bottom 
he was not sorry for it. 

The landlady entered. 

“Will monsieur have a bed ? will monsieur have .supper?” 

He shook his head. 

“The stable-boy says that monsieur’s horse is very tired !'' 

Here he broke silence. 

“Is not the horse able to start again to-nn/rrow morning,’'?” 

“Oh; monsieur! he needs at least two da\>' rest.” 

He asked : 

“Is not the Bureau of the Post here?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

The hostess led him to t)je Bureau; he shou-ed his passport and 
inquired if there were an opportunity to return that vcrv niy'ht to 

M sur M by the mail coach; only <>ne sent was vac.tnt. 

that by the side of the driver; he retained it and p.iid ibir it. “Mon- 
sieur,” said the booking clerk, “fion't fail to be here ready to start 
at precisely one o’clock in the morning.” 

This done, he left the hotel an<l began to walk in the citv. 

He was not acquainted in .Arras, the streets were dark, and he 
went haphazard. Nevertheless he wenicd to retrain ob-tinatelv 
from asking his way. He crossed the little ri\ er Cnneln m. .and found 
himself in a labyrinth of narrow streets, where In- was soon lo^t. 
A citizen came along with a lantern, .\fter simie he-it.'ition, he <le- 
termined to speak to this man. but not until he h.ad hioked before 
and behind, as if he were afraid that someliody might overhear the 
question he was about to ask. 

“Monsieur,” said he. ’’the cmtrt house, if you please?” 

“You are not a re.sident of the cit\, monsieur,” answered the 
citizen, who was an old man. "well, follow me. I am going right 
by the court house, that is to say. the city hall. Fur they are repair- 
ing the court house just now, and the courts are holding their 
sessions at the city hail, temporarily,” 

“Is it there,” asked he, “that the assizes are held ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur ; you see, what is the city hall to-day was 
the hi shop’s" pal ace before the revolution. Monsieur de Conzie, who 
was bishop in ’eighty-two, had a large hall built. The court is held 
in that hall.” 

As they walked along, the dtizen said to him : 
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“If monsieur wishes to^see a^trial, he is rather. late. Ordinarily 

thp sessions close at six o’clock. . • . . i 

However, when they reached the great square, the citizen 
him four long lighted windows on the front of a vast dark 

^'^“Faifh, monsieur, you are in time, you are fortunate. Do 
those four windows? that is the court of assizes. There is a lign 
there. Then they have not finished. The case must have been pro- 
longed and they are having an evening session. Are you interestea 
. in this case? Is" it a criminal trial?Areyou a witness?” 

He answered ; , ’ 

“I have no business ; I only wish to speak to a lawyer. 

“That’s another thing,” said the citizen. “Stop, monsieur, here is 
the door. The doorkeeper is up tliere. You have only to go up the 
grand stairway.” _ ^ _ . ,1 

He followed the citizen’s instructions, and in a few minutes found 
himself in a hall where there were many people, and scattered 
groups of lauq’ers in their robes whispering here and there. 

It is always a chilling sight to see these gatherings of men clothed 
in black, talking among themselves in a low voice on the threshold 
of the chamber of Justice. 

It is rare that charity and pity can be found in their words. What 
arc oftenest heard are sentences pronounced in advance. All these 
groups seem to the observer, who passes musingly by, like so many 
gloomy hives where buzzing spirits are building in common all 
sorts of dark structures. 

This hall, which, though spacious, was lighted by a single lamp, 
was an ancient hall of the Episcopal palace, and served as a wait- 
ing-room. A double folding door, which was now closed, separated 
it from the large room in which the court of assizes was in session. 

The obscurity was such that he felt no fear in addressing the first 
lawyer whom he met. 

“yionsicur,” said he, “how are they getting along ?” 

“It is finished,” said the lawvcr. 

“Finished'” 

The word was repeated in such a tone that the lawver turned 
around. 

“Pardon me, monsieur, you are a relative, perhaps?” 

“No. I know no one here. And was there a sentence?” 

“Of course. 1 1 was hardly possible for it to be otherwise ” 

“To hard labour?” 

“For life.” 

He continued in a voice so weak that it could hardly be heard : 

"The identity was established, then?” 

“W'hat iilentity ?” responded the lawyer. “There was no identity 
to he established. It was a simple affair. This woman had killed her 
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“The session has just been rsF-amed,” answered the officer, but 

he door will not be opened a^ain.” 

“Why not?” _ ^ , 

“Because the hall is full.” 

“What I there are no more seats?”. ,, 

“Not a single one. The door is closed. No one can enter. 

The officer added, after a silence: “There are indeed two or 
three places still behind Monsieur the Judge, but Monsieur tn 
Judge admits none but public functionaries to them.” 

So sa3-ing, the officer turned his back. 

He retired with his head bowed down, crossed the ante-chamoer, 
and walked slowly down the staircase, seeming to hesitate at 
step. It is probable that he was holding counsel with himself. 
violent combat that had been going on within him since the previous 
evening was not finished ; and, every moment, he fell upon some 
new turn. When he reached the turn of the stairway, he leat^u 
against the railing and folded his arms. Suddenlj'^ he opened his 
coat, drew out his pocket-book, took out a pencil, tore out a sheet, 
ind wrote rapidly upon that sheet, bj' the glimmering light, this line : 

Monsieur Madeleine, Mayor of M sur M ; then he went 

up the stairs again rapidly, passed through the crowd, walked 
straight to the officer, handed him the paper, and said to him with 
authority ; “Ca'rry that to Monsieur the Judge.” 

The officer took the paper, cast his eye upon it, and obeyed. . 


VIII 

ADMISSION BY FAVOUR 

Without himself suspecting it, the Maj’or of M sur M 

had a certain celebrity. For seven years the reputation of his virtu 
had been extending throughout Bas-Boulonnais ; it had finall 
crossed the boundaries of the little county, and had spread into tli 
t\yo or three neighbouring departments. Besides the considerable sei 
vice that he had rendered to the chief town by reviving the mani 
f acturc of jet-work, there was not one of the hundred and forty-or 

communes of the district of M sur M which was not ii 

dehted to him for some benefit. He had even in case of need aidf 
and quickened the business of the other districts. Thus he had, 
time of need, sustained with his credit and with his own funds t: 
tulle factory at Boulogne, the flax-spinning factorj- at Prevent, ai 
the linen factori- at Boubcrs-sur-Canche. Everj-where the name 
■Mon.sieur 'Madeleine was spoken with veneration. Arras and Dot 
envied tiic ludey little city of M sur M its mayor. 

The Judge of the Boy.al Court of Douai, who was holding ll 
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term of the assizes at Arras, was familiar, as well as ever\-body 
else, with this name so profoundly and so universally honoured. 
When the officer, quietly opening the door which led from tlie coun- 
sel chamber to tlie court room, bent behind the judge’s chair and 
handed him the paper, on which was written the line we have just 
read, adding: “This gentleman desires to witness the trial,” the 
judge made a hasty movement of deference, seized a pen, wrote a 
few words at the bottom of the paper and handed it back to the 
officer, saying to him ; “Let him enter.” 

The unhappy man, whose history we are relating, had remained 
near the door of the hall, in the same place and the same attitude 
'as when the officer left him. He heard, through his thoughts, some 
one saying’ to him: “Will monsieur do me the honour to follow 
me?” It was the same officer who had turned his back upon him 
the minute before, and who now bowed to the earth before him. 
The officer at the same time handed him the paper. He unfolded it, 
and, as he happened to be near the lamp, he could read : 

“The Judge of the Court of Assizes presents his respects to 
Monsieur Madeleine.” 

■ He crushed the paper in his hands, as if those few words had 
left some strange and bitter taste behind. 

He followed the officer. 

■ In a few minutes he found himself alone in a kind of panelled 
cabinet, of a severe appearance, lighted by two wa-v candles placed 
upon a table covered with green cloth. The last words of the officer 
who had left him still rang in his ear: “Monsieur, you arc now in 
the counsel chamber; you have but to turn the brass knol) of that 
door and you will find yourself in the court room, behind the 
judge’s chair.” These words were associated in his thoughts with a 
vague remembrance of the narrow corridors and dark stairwa3-s 
through which he had just passed. 

The officer had left him alone. The decisive moment had arrived. 
He endeavoured to collect his thoughts, but did not succeed. At 
those hours especiall}' when we have sorest need of grasping the 
sharp realities of life do the threads of thought snap off in the brain. 
He was in the ver}’' place wh.cre the judges deliberate and decide. 
He beheld with a stupid tranquillity that silent and formidable room 
where so many existences had been terminated, where his own name 
would be heard so soon, and which his destiny was crossing at this 
moment. He looked at the walls, then he looked at himself, as- 
tonished that this could be this chamber, and that this could be lie. 

He had eaten nothing for more than twcnt\'-four hours; he was 
bruised b_v the jolting of tlie carriole, but he did not feci it ; it 
seemed to him that he felt nothing. 

He examined a black frame which hung on the wall, and which 
contained under glass an old autogmph letterof Jean Nicolas’' 
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Mayor of Paris, and Minister, dated, doubtless by mistake, JuM 
9tb year IL, in which Pache sent to tlie Commune the hst of the 
ministers and deputies held in arrest within their limits. A spectam - 
had he seen and watched him then, would have imagined^ douDuess, 
that this letter appeared very remarkable to him, for he did not tawe 
his eyes off from it, and he read it two or three times. He 
ing without paying any attention, and without knowing what ne 
rvas doing. He was thinking of Fantine and Cosette. 

Even while musing, he turned unconsciously, and his eyes en- 
countered the brass knob of the door Avhich separated him from 
the hall of the assizes. He had almost forgotten that door. His coun- 
tenance, at first calm, now fell. His eyes were fixed on that brass 
knob, then became set and wild and little by little filled with dis- 
may. Drops of sweat started out from his head, and rolled down 
over his temples. 

At one moment lie made, with a kind of authority united to re- 
bclUon, that indescribable gesture which means and which so well 
says: JVcll! who is there to compel inef Then he turned quickly, 
saw before him the door by which he had entered, went to it, opened 
it, and went out. He was no longer in that room ; he was outside, i*^ 
a corridor, a long, narrow corridor, cut up with steps and side- 
doors, making all sorts of angles, lighted here and there by lamps 
hung on the wall similar to nurse-lamps for the sick; it was the 
corridor by which he had come. He drew breath and listened ; no 
sound behind him, no sound before him; he ran as if he were 
pursued. 

When he had doubled several of the turns of this passage, he 
listened again. There was still the same silence and the same shadow 
about him. He was out of breath, he tottered, he leaned against the 
wall. The stone was cold ; the sweat was icy upon his forehead ; he 
roused himself with a shudder. 


Then and there, alone, standing in that obscurit>', trembling with 
cold and, perhaps, with something else, he reflected. 

lie had reflected all night, he had reflected all day ; he now heard 
but one r-oicc within him, which said : “Alas !” 

A quarter of an hour thus rolled qway. Finally, he bowed his 
head, sighed with anguish, let his arms fall, and retraced his steps. 
He wall-ed slowly and as if overwhelmed. It seemed as if he had 
been caught in his flight and brought back. 

He entered the counsel chamber again. The first thing that he 
saw was tlic handle of the door. That handle, rdund and of polished 
lirnss. shone out before him like an ominous star. He looked at it as 
a lamb might look at the eye of a tiger. 

His eyes could not move from it. 

From lime to time, he took another step towards the door. 

Had he listened, he would have heard, as a kind of confused 
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murmur, the noise of the neighbouring hall ; but he did not listen 
and he did not hear. 

Suddenly, without himself knowing how, he found himself near 
. the door, he seized the knob convulsively ; the door opened. 

He was in the court room. 


IX 

A PLACE FOR ARRIVING AT CONVICTIONS 

He took a step, closed the door heiiind him, mechanically, and re- 
mained standing, noting what lie saw. 

It was a large hall, dimly lighted, and noisy and silent hv turns, 
where all the machinery of a criminal trial uas cxluhited, will) its 
petty, 3 'et solemn gravity, before the muhiiude. 

At one end of the hall, that at which he found himself, heedless 
judges, in threadbare robes, were biting their linger-nails. or clos- 
ing their eyelids; at the other end was a ragged rabiile ; there were 
lawyers in all sorts of attitudes; soldiers with lione't and hard 
faces; old. stained wainscoting, a <iirty ceding, tables covered witli 
serge, which was more nearly yellow than green : d. lors id.ickcned 
by finger-marks; tavern lamps, giving more smoke than light, on 
nails in the panelling; candles, in brass candlc-'ticks. on the tables; 
everywhere obscurity, unsiglnliness, and gloniii ; and from all tins 
there arose an austere and august impression ; f<.r men felt therein 
the presence of that great human thing wliich is called law, and 
that great divine thing wliich is called justice. 

No man in this multitude paid any attention to him. .\!1 eves 
converged on a .single point, a wooden bench jiLiced ag.tiiist .a little 
door, along the wall at the left hand of the judge. I'pon this bench, 
which was lighted hv several candies, was a man iietwcen two 
gendarmes. 

This was the man. 

He did not look for hiiti. he saw him. I lis eves went towards him 
naturally, as if they had known in advance where he was. 

He thought he saw himself, older, doubtless, not precisely the 
same in features, but alike in attitinle and a])pcarance. with that 
bristling hair, with those wild and restless eyeballs, with tliat Idouse 
■ — just as he was on the day he entered I')-— — , full of hatred, and 
concealing in his soul that hideous hoard of frightful thoughts 
which he had spent nineteen years in gatliering upon the floor of 
the galleys. 

lie said to himself, with a shudder: “Great God! shall I again 
come to tin's ?” 

This being appeared at least sixty' years old. There v.’as .some- 
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the^soi!?SSoofSle^ appearance. ’ 

The judge had turned his heL L/ ^ 

teredtobethemayorof surlr^^”^'"^ the person who en- 

The prosecuting attomev ^ a ’> P^eted him with a bow. 

M_, whither he Madeleine at M sur 

his office, recognised him and hr, o^^e by the duties of 

ceivedthem.Hfgazed Zurhl scarcely per- 

^ Judges, clerk, fenSes a °f hallucination, 

had seen all these once before ^ ^^^ds, cruelly curious— he 

len again upon these fearful y^^^s^go. He had fal- 

moved, they had being • it was nn fr, ’ before him, they 

a mirage of his fanc>? but ° 

throng, and real men of flesh and h Judges, a real 

appearing and living again around saw re- 

°^Alflr ’ ““"st’-ous visions o^f th?pS^ frightfulness 

depths of his soul : “Never “claimed from the 

S'*- ”"dering him’’a°m« Insane’ it'l'''’ "'“ tyitating all his ideas 

se^mn of .he m„s. horrih.e n,„me«tfrsT,e! pllje? hfJt 

on fl When seaM hMoit''?'*"* « Ae idea that 

He conh? 1*1' ,'“‘*5“’. desk to hide ’& S ?'*''“?S:e of a pile of 
Spirit of tlw ' ° 'vithout being seen TTp whole room, 

a?rive3 a ■'>” *^3' degrees he reeoSr77v'’'^'^ 5nto the 

finishing his nlea Th J “trance, the counsel for tU ■ 

degree - th fit? i*i' T7 attention of all wic „ pnsoner was 

'weight of a terrible probability This bending 

3 * man, as is already 
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known, was a vagrant who had been found in a field, carrying off a 
branch, laden with ripe apples, which had been broken from a tree 
in a neighbouring close called the Pierron inclosure. Who was this 
man ? An examination had been held, witnesses had been heard, they 
had been unanimous, light had been elicited from every portion of 
the trial. The prosecution said: “A\’e have here not merely a fruit 
thief, a marauder; we have here, in our hands, a ijandit, an outlaw 
who has broken his ban, an old convict, a most dangerous wretch, 
a malefactor, called Jean Valjean, of whom justice has been long 
in pursuit, and who, eight years ago, on leaving the galleys at 
Toulon, committed a highway- robbery, with force and arms, upon 
the person of a ymuth of Savoy, Petit ('icrv'ais 1)V name, a crime 
•which is specified in Article 383 of the Penal Code, and for which 
we reserve the right of further prosecution when his identitv shall 
be judicially’’ established. He has now committed a new theft. It is a 
case of second offence. Convict him for the new crime; he will be 
tried hereafter for the previous one." Pefore this accusation, before 
the unanimity of the witnesses, the princi[a! emotion evinced bv 
the accused was astonishment. He ma<ie gestures and signs which 
signified denial, or he gazed at the ceiling. I le sjjoke with difficultv, 
and an.sw’crcd with embarrasMuenl. but from be.ad to foot his 
whole person denied the charge. He .seemed like an idiot in the 
presence of all these intellects ranged in battle around him, and like 
a stranger in the midst of this society by whom he had betm seized. 
Nevertheless, d most threatening future awaited him ; pn-b.-ibilities 
increased every’ moment; and every spectator was looking with 
more anxiety than himself for tlie caknnitous sentence wliich 
seemed to be banging over bis bead with ever increa''ing snrefv. 
One contingency even gave a glimpse of the possibility, bevojtd the 
galleys, of a capital penalty shonld his idi-ntity be e'taldi-'hed, attfi 
the Petit Gervais affair result in liis conviction. Who wa- tiiis man ? 
What was the nature of his apathy? Was it imbecility or artifice? 
Did he know loo much or nothing at a)! i" These were que>tions iqum 
which the spectators took side.s, and which seemed to affect the jury. 
There was something fearful and sometliing mvstcrious in the 
trial ; the drama was not merely gloomy, but it was obscure. 

The counsel for the defence had made a verv good plea in that 
provincial language which long constituted the eloquence of the 
bar, and which was formerly employed by all lawyers, at Paris as 
well as at Romorantin or Montbrison, but which, having now be- 
come classic, is used by' few’ except the official orators of the bar, 
to whom it is suited by its solemn rotundity’ and majestic periods ; 
a language in which husband and wife are called spouses, Paris, 
flic centre of arts and civilisation, the king, the monarch, a bi-shop, 
a holy pontiff, the prosecuting attorney’, the eloquent hiierprctcr of 
the x'cngcancc of the laza, arguments, the accents zvhich zve have 
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mgs, a concur)., « 

ihc illnslriousimmorwho, etc., stiiclcnls of theology, those Jena 
Levites, mistakes imputed to newspapers, ihc imposture w am- 
iils its venom into the columns of these organs, etc,, etc, ihc ^ 
sc\ for the defence had begun by expatiating on tlie theft ot me 
apples,— a thing ill suited to a lofy style; but Benign Bossuet mn - 
self was once compelled to make allusion to a hen in the midst ot 
a funeral oration, and acquitted himself with dignity. The counsel 
established that the theft of the apples was not in fact proved. J;lis 
client, whom in his character of counsel he persisted in emung 
Cltampmathicu, had not been seen to scale the wall or break olf the 
branch. lie had been arrested in possession of this branch (winch 
the counsel preferred to call bough) ; but he said that he had found 
it on the ground. Where was the proof to the contrary ? Undoubt- 
edly this branch had been broken and carried off after the scaling 
of the wall, then thrown away by the alarmed marauder; un- 
doubtedly, there had been a thief. — But what evidence was there 
that this thief was Champmathieu? One single thing. That he was 
fonucrly a convict. The coun.scl would not deny that this fact un- 
fortunately appeared to be fully proved ; the defendant had re- 
sided at Favcrollcs; the defendant had been a pruncr, the name of 
Champmathieu miglit well have bad its origin in that of Jean Math- 
icu; .all this was true, and rin.a11y, four witnesses had’ positively and 
wilhmit hesitation identified Champmathieu as the galley slave, 
Jean Valjcan ; to these circunisUanccs and this testimony the counsel 
could op])osc nothing but the denial of bis client, an interested 
dcni.al ; but even supposing him to be the convict Jean Valjean, did 
this jirove that he had stolen the apples? that was a presumption 
at most, not a proof. The accused, it was true, and the counsel "in 
good faith" must admit it, had adopted "a mistaken system of de- 
fence,” lie bad persisted in denying cverjlhing, both the theft and 
the fact that he had been a convict. An avowal on the latter point 
would have been better certainly, and would have secured to him 
the indulgence of the judges; the counsel had advised him to this 
course, but the defendant had obstinately refused, expecting prob- 
.ably to escape puni.sbmcnt entirely, by a'dmiiting nothing. It was a 
mistake, but must not the poverty of his intellect be taken into con- 
sideration? The man was evidently imbecile. Long suffering in the 
galleys, long suffering out of the galleys, had brutalised him, 
etc., etc. ; if he made a bad defence, was this a reason for convicting 
him? .\s to the Petit Gervais affair, the counsel had nothing to, say, 
it was_not in the ease, lie concluded by entreating the jury and 
court, if the identity of Jean Y.aljc.an appeared evident to them; to 
apply to him the nolicc penalties prescribed' for the breaking' of 
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ban, and not the fearful punishment decreed to the convict- found 
guilt}’- of a second offence. 

The prosecuting attorney replied to the counsel for the defence. 
He was violent and flowery, like most prosecuting attorncj s. 

He complimented the counsel for his “frankness,” of which he 
shrewdly took advantage. He attacked the accused through all the 
concessions which his counsel had made. The counsel seemed to 
admit tliat the accused was Jean Valjean. He accepted the admis- 
sion. This man tlien was Jean \’’aljean. This fact was concciled to 
the prosecution, and could be no longer contested. Here, bv an 
adroit autonomasia, going back to the sources and cau^es <jf crime, 
the prosecuting attorney thundered against tlie immorality of the 
romantic school — then in its dawn, under tlie name of the- Salar.ic 
school, conferred upon it by the critic> of the ijuonilii-unr and the 
Orifiammc ; and he attributed, not wiiliiuit jilan^ibilitv, to the influ- 
ence of this pert-erse literature, the crime of Champmatliieu, or 
rather of Jean \^aljean. Tlicse con.siderations exhau-ted, he passed 
to Jean Valjean himself. Who was Jean X'aliean? He-'Cription of 
Jean Valjean; a monster vomited, etc. The model of ail such de- 
scriptions may be found in the ^tory of 'Flu rami nc. wliich 
tragedy is useless, but which does great sercice in judicial elo- 
quence everyday. The auditory and tlie jury ‘Vhuddered.” This de- 
scription finished, the prosecuting attorney re-umed wi:h an oratori- 
cal burst, designed to excite the enthu>ia.'m of t’le .h iinij/ dc la 
Prefecture to the highest pitch next morning. "An ! it ,-uih a 
man,” etc. etc. A vagabond, a mendicant, without means of exi-t- 
ence, etc., etc. Accustomed through hi.-, exi-teme to criminal acts, 
and profiting little by his past life in the gallev as i- prow 1 by the 
crime committed upon Petit (jercai-, etc., eti . 1 1 i.-- -u. li a man w ho, 
found on the highway in the very act of tlieft, a few jiace- from a 
■wall that had been scaled, still hoiihng in his liand the subiect of his 
crime, denies the act in which he is eaugii;, denies the th.eft. denies 
the escalade, denies everything, denies ecen hiN name, deni' S e\en 
his identity! Besides a hundreii oth.er proofs, to which we will not 
return, he is identified by four witne-'Cs- Ja\ ert— the incorruptible 
inspector of police. Javert— and three <>f his former companion- in 
disgrace, the convicts Brevet, t'henildien. and t oelu-paille. What 
has he to oppose to this overwhelming unanimity ; 1 lis deni.al. What 
depravity! You will do justice, gentlemen of the jurv. etc., etc. 
While the prosecuting attorney was speaking the accu-cd listened 
opened-mouthed, with a sort of astonisiunent. not unmingled with 
admiration. He was evidently surprised that a man could speak so 
•well. From time to time, at the most “forcible” part.s of the argu- 
ment, at those moments when eloquence, unable to contain itself, 
overflows in a stream of withering epithets, and surrounds the 
prisoner like a tempest, lie slowly moved his head from right to 
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heard, the time of Loois XIV, the Uhtstrlous 
he temple of Melpomene, the re!^mg_ family, the [ 

nir kings, a concert, a musical solemmfy, the general m comman « 
he illustrious warrior xi’Jio, etc., students of theology, 
levitcs, mistakes imputed to newspapers, the -imposture 
tils Us venom into the columns of these organs, etc., etc. i ne co 
sel for the defence had begun by expatiating on the thett oi u ^ 
apples,— a thing ill suited to a lofy style; but Benign Bossuet m 
self was once compelled to make allusion to a hen m the midst o 
a funeral oration, and acquitted himself ndth dignity. The 
established that the theft of the apples was not in fact proved, n ^ 
client, w'hom in his character of counsel he persisted m 
Champmathieu, had not been seen to scale the wall or break . f 
branch. He had been arrested in possession of this branch (which 
the counsel preferred to call bough) ; but he said that he had 
it on the ground, ^^'here was the proof to the contrarj' ? Undoubt- 
edly this branch had been broken and carried off after the scaling 
of the wall, then thrown away by the alarmed marauder; un- 
doubtedly, there had been a thief. — But %vhat evidence w^as there 
that tills thief was Champmathieu ? One single thing. That he was 
formerly a convict The counsel would not deny that this fact un- 
fortunately appeared to be fully proved; the defendant had re- 
sided at Faverolles ; the defendant had been a pruner, the name of 
Champmathieu might well have had its origin in that of Jean Math- 
ieu ; all this was true, and finally, four witnesses had' positively and 
without hesitation identified Champmathieu as the galley slave, 
Jean Valjean ; to these circumstances and this testimony the counsel 
could oppose nothing but the denial of his client, an interested 
denial ; but even supposing him to be the convict Jean Valjean, did 
this prove that he had stolen the apples? that was a presumption 
at most, not a proof. The accused, it was true, and the counsel “in 
good faith” must admit it. had adopted “a mistaken svstem of de- 
fence.” He had persisted in denying everj-thing, both the theft and 
the fact that he had been a convict. An avowal on the latter point 
would have been better certainly, and would have secured to him 
the indulgence of the judges; the counsel had advised him to this 
course, but the defendant had obstinatelv refused, expecting prob- 
ably to escape punishment entirely, bv admitting nothing. It was a 
mistake, hut must not the poverty of his intellect be taken into con- 
sideration ? The man was evidentlv imbecile. Long suffering in the 
galleys, long suffering out of the galleys, had brutalised him, 
etc., etc. ; it he made a bad defence, was this a reason for convicting 
hiiTi r As to the Petit Gervais affair, the counsel had nothing to , say, 
it was not in the case. He concluded by entreating the jurj' arid 
court, if the identity of lean Valjean appeared evident to tbem; to 
apply to him the bolice penalties prescribed for the breaking- of 
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ban, and not the fearful punisJunent decreed to the convict- found 
guilt)’^ of a second oifence. 

Tlie prosecuting attorney replied to the counsel for the defence. 
He was violent and flowery, like most prosecuting attornc\ s. 

He complimented the counsel for his “frankness,” of which he 
shrewdly took advantage. He attacked the accused through all tiie 
concessions which his counsel had made. The counsel seemed to 
admit that the accused was Jean Valjean. lie accejged the admis- 
sion. This man then was Jean Valjean. This fact was conceded to 
the prosecution, and could be no longer contested. Here, bv an 
adroit autonomasia, going back to the sources and causes of crime, 
the prosecuting attorney thundered again-i the immt>rality <d the 
romantic school — then in its dawn, under the name of the* Satanic 
school, conferred upon it by the critic-, of ilie (jH<>/uJiciiiu’ and the 
Oyiflamnic ; and he attributed, not wiihont plan.sihiiity. to the influ- 
ence of this perv'crse literature, the crime of Champmatliieu, or 
rather of Jean Valjean. The^e con>idcrations exhauste<i, lie {tassed 
to Jean Valjean himself. \\'ho was Jean \ aljean? Description of 
Jean Valjean; a monster vomitetl, etc. The model of ail such de- 
scriptions may be found in the story of 'rherann tie. wiiich as 
tragedy is useless, but which docs great ser\ice in judici.i! elo- 
quence every day. The auditory and tlie jury "sliuddered.” This de- 
scription finished, the prosecuting attorney re-,unied witii an oratori- 
cal burst, designed to e.xcite the enthusiasm of the Jcunuil dc la 
Prefecture to the highest pitch next morning, ".\nd it is sncli a 
man,” etc. etc. A vagaljond, a mendicant, without nieans of exist- 
ence, etc., etc. Accustomed through his existence to criminal acts, 
and profiting little by his jiast life in the gallc\ s. as is juawed hy the 
crime committed upon I'etit Dervais. etc., itc. It is sucii a man who, 
found on the highway in tlie very act of theft, a few paces from a 
wall that liad been scaled, still bolding in ins hand tlie sul.ject of his 
crime, denies the act in which he is caught, denies the tlieft, deiiie.s 
the c.scalade, denie.s everything, denies even his name, deiiit s even 
his identity! Besides a hundred other proofs, to whiDi we will not 
return, he is identified by four witnesses Javert— the incorruptible 
inspector of police. Javert — and three of his loniier companions in 
dksgrace, the convicts Brevet, (,'henildien. ain! I hejiadle. What 
has he to oppose to this ovenvhcJming mianimit v His denial. W hat 
depravity! You will do ju,stice, gcntlcnien of the jury, etc., etc. 
While the prosecuting atlorncy was speaking the accused li.stcncfl 
opened-mouthed, witli a sort of astonishment, not unmingled with 
admiration. He was evidcntlv .suqjriscd that a man could .speak so 
well. From time to time, at the most “forcible” parts of the argu- 
ment, at those moments wlien eloquence, unable to contain it-sc!f, 
overflows in a stream of withering epithets, and .surrounds the 
prisoner like a tempest, he slowly moved hi.s head from rieht to 
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left and from left to right— a sort of sad. mute protest, w^th whic ^ 
he contented himself from the beginning of the argument T^ 
three times the spectators nearest him heard him f y 
"This all comes from not asking for Monsieur Baloup . T p 
luting attorney pointed out to the 3ury this air of stupi^ ) , 
was evidently put on, and which denoted, not imbecili^, b t ad^- 
dress, artifice, and the habit of deceiving justice ; and which sho 
in its full light the “deep-rooted pe^ersity ^ of the man. 
eluded by reserving entirely the Petit Gervais affair, and dema 

ing a sentence to the full extent of the law. ^ , uKnnr 

This was, for this offence, as will be remembered, hard laDou 


The counsel for the prisoner rose, commenced by complimenting 
“Monsieur, the prosecuting attorney, on his admirable 
then replied as best he could, but in a weaker tone ; the ground wa- 
evidently giving way under him. 


X 

THE SYSTEM OF DENEGATIONS 

The time had come for closing the case. The judge commanded the 
accused to rise, and put the usual question : “Have you aujdhing to 
add to your defence?” 

The man, standing, and twirling in his hands a hideous cap 
which he had, seemed not to hear. 

The judge repeated the question. 

This time the man heard, and appeared to comprehend. He 
started like one awaking from sleep, cast his eyes around him, 
looked at the spectators, the gendarmes, his counsel, the jurors, and 
the court, placed his huge fists on the bar before him, looked around 
again, and suddenly fixing his eyes upon the prosecuting attorney, 
hegan to speak. It was like an eruption. It seemed from the manner 
in which the words escaped his lips, incoherent, impetuous, jostling 
each other pell-mell, as if diey were all eager to find vent at the 
same time. He said ; 

“I have this to say: That I have been a wheelwright at Paris; 
that it was at M. Baloup’s too. It is a hard life to be a wheelwright, 
you always work- out-doors, in yards, under sheds when you have 
good bosses, never in shops, because you must have room you sec. 
In the winter, it is so cold that you thresh vour arms to warm 
them ; hut the bosses won’t allow that ; they say it is a waste of time. 
It is tough work to handle iron when there is ice on the pavement^- 
It we.'irs a man out quick. You get old when you arc young at this 
trade. A man is used up by forty. I was fifty-three I was sick a 
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good deal. And tlien the workmen are so bad ! \^'’hcn a poor fellow 
isn’t young, they always call you old bird, and old beast ! I earned 
only thirty sous a da}-^, they paid me as little as they could— the 
bosses took advantage of my age. Then I had my daughter, who 
was a washerwoman at the river. She earned a little for herself; 
between us two, we got on ; she had hard work too. All day long up 
to the waist in a tub, in rain, in snow, with wind that cuts your face 
when it freezes, it is ail the same, the washing must lie done ; there 
are folks who hav’n’t much linen and ate waiting for it ; if you don't 
wash you lose your customers. The planks are not well matched, 
and the water falls on you everywhere, ^'ou get your clothes wet 
through and through ; that strikes in. She washed too in the laundry 
of the Enfants-Rouges, where the water comes in through pipes. 
There you are not in the tub. '^'ou wash before you under the [fi[)C, 
and rinse behind you in the trough. This is unilcr cover, and you are 
not so cold. But there is a lK»t lye that is terrible and ruins vour 
eyes. She would come home at .seven o'clock at ni;:ht, and go to bed 
right awa}’, she was so tired. Her husband used to beat her. .'<hc is 
dead. We wasn’t very happy, .‘ihe was a good girl : she never went to 
balls, and was very quiet. I remember one .'throve 'I'uesd.i) she went 
to bed at eight o'clock. Look here, 1 am telling the truth, 'S’ou ha\e 
only to ask if ’tisn’t so. Ask! how stupid 1 am! I’.iris is a gulf. 
Who is there that knows Father C'liampmathieu ? But there is M. 
Baloup. Go and see .M. Baloup. I don't know what more you want 
of me.” 

The man ceased speaking, but <!id not sji down. He had uttered 
these sentences in a loud, rapid, hoar'-e. hai'-b. anti guttural tone, 
with a sort of atigry and savage sinijilicit v. < >nce, be ^t<tppe.l to bow 
to somebody in tlie crowd. The sort of altirm,ition> which be scemetl 
to fling out haphazard, came from him like hiccoughs, ami he adiicd 
to each the gesture of a man chojiping w<Mi<i, \\ ix n he ha'i finisheii. 
the auditorv burst into laughter. He loolvcil at thi-m, an'l seeing 
them laughing and not knowing why, began to l.iugh himself. 

That was an ill omen. 

The jud.gc, considerate and kindly man, raiseil his voice: 

He reminded ‘‘gentlemen of the jury" liiat .M, Ikaloup, the 
former master wheelwright by whom the prisoner saitl he had been 
employed, had been .summoned, hut h,ad iMt aiqieared. He had be- 
come bankrupt, and could not be fotmd. 'Ihen, turning to the 
accused, he adjured him to listen to what he was about to say, and 
added: ‘‘You arc in a position which demands rellection. The grav- 
est presumptions arc weighing against you, and may leaf! to fat.al 
re.sulls. Prisoner, on your own behalf, I qcustion you a second titne, 
explain your.self clearly on these two points. First, did you or did you 
not climb the wall of the Pierron close, break off the branch and 
steal the apples, that is to say, commit the crime of theft, with tlic 
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addition of breaking into an inclosure? Secondly, are you or are j ou 
not the discharged convict, Jean Valjean?” _ _ 

The prisoner shook his head with a knowing look, hae a 
who understands perfectly, and knows what he is going to sajc _ 
opened his mouth, turned towards the presiding judge, and saiQ • 

“in the first place ” , 

Then he looked at his cap, looked up at the ceiling, and wa 


“Prisoner,” resumed the prosecuting attorney, in an 
tone, “give attention. You have replied to nothing that has been 
asked you. Your agitation condemns you. It is evident that your 
name is not Champmathieu, but that you are the convict, jean 
Valjean, disguised under the name at first, of Jean Mathieu, which 
was that of his mother; that you have lived in Auvergne; that yon 
were born at Faverolles, where you were a pruner. It is evident 
that you have stolen ripe apples from the Pierron close, ivith the 
addition of breaking into the inclosure. The gentlemen of the jur^' 
will consider this.” 

The accused had at last resumed his seat ; he rose abruptly when 
the prosecuting attorney had ended, and exclaimed ; 

“You are a very' bad man, you, I mean. This is what I wanted 
to say. 1 couldn’t think of it first off. I never stole anything. I am a 
man who don’t get something to eat everj' day. I was coming ftorn 
Ailly, walking alone after a shower, which had made the ground 
all yellow with mud, so that the ponds were running over, and you 
only saw little sprigs of grass sticking out of the sand along the 
road, and 1 found a broken branch on the ground with apples on it 5 
and I picked it up not knowing what trouble it would give me. It is 
three months that I have been in prison, being knocked about. 
More’n that, I can’t tell. You talk against me and tell me ‘answer!’ 
The gendarme, who is a good fellow, nudges my elbo\y, and whis- 
pers, ‘answer now.’ I can’t explain myself ; I never studied; I am a 
poor man. You arc all wrong not to see that I didn’t steal. I picked 
up oft the ground things that was there. You talk about Jean Val- 
. jean, Jean Mathieu— I don’t know any such people. They must be 
villagers. I have worked for Monsieur Baloup, Boulevard de I’Hop- 
it,al. My name is Champmathieu. You must be very sharp to tell me 
where I was bom. I don’t know myself. Everybody can’t have 
houses to be bom in; that would be too handy, I think my father, 
and mother were strollers, but I don’t know. When I was a child 
they c.illcd me Little One; now, they call me Old Man. They’re my 
Oiristian names. Take them as you like. I have been in Auvergne, 
I have been at Faverolles. Bless me! can’t a man have been in 
.'Vuvergne and Faverolles without having been at the galleys? I tell 
you 1 never stole, and that 1 am Father Champmathieu. I have been 
at Monsieur Baloup’s ; I lived in his house. I am tired of your ever- 
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lasting nonsense. What is everybodj- after me for like a mad dog?" 

The prosecuting attorney was still standing; he addressed tlie 
judge: 

“Sir, in the presence of the confused but verj' adroit denegations 
of tlie accused, who endeavours to pass for an idiot, but who will 
not succeed in it — we will prevent him — we request that it may 
please )^ou and the court to call again within the bar the convicts. 
Brevet, Cochepaille, and Chenildieu, and the police-inspector Javert, 
and to submit them to a final interrogation, concerning the identity 
of the accused with the convict Jean Valjcan.” 

“I must remind the prosecuting attorney, ” said the presiding 
judge, “that police-inspector Javert, recalled by his duties to the 
chief town of a neighbouring district, left the hall, and the city also 
as soon as his testimony was taken. We granted him this permission, 
with the consent of the prosecuting attorney and the counsel of the 
accused.” 

“True," replied the prosecuting attorney; “in the absence of 
Monsieur Javert. I think it a duty to recall to the gentlemen of the 
jury what he said here a few hours ago. Javert is an estimable man, 
who docs honour to inferior but important functions, by his rigor- 
ous and strict probity. These are the terms in which he testified : T ' 
do not need even moral presumptions and material proofs to con- 
tradict the denials of the accused. I recognise him perfectly. This 
man’s name is not Champmathicu ; he is a convict, Jean Vnljean, 
very hard, and much feared. He was liberated at the expiration of 
his term, but with extreme regret. He served out nineteen years at 
hard labour for burglar)'; five or six times he attempted to escape. 
Besides the Petit Gervais and Pierron robberies, I suspect him also 

of a robbery committed on his highness, the late Bishop of D , 

I often saw him when I was adjutant of the galley guard at Toulon. 

I repeat it ; I recognise him perfectly.’ ” 

This declaration, in terms so precise, appeared to produce a 
strong impression upon the public and jur)'. TIic prosecuting altor- 
nc)' concluded by insisting that, in the absence of Javert, the three 
witnesses, Brevet, Chenildieu, .and Cochepaille, should be heard 
anew and solemnh’- interrogated. 

The judge gave an order to an officer, and a moment afterwards 
the door of the witness-room opened, and the officer, accompanied 
by a gendanne ready to lend assistance, led in the convict Brevet. 
The audience was in breathless suspense, and all hearts palpitated 
as if the)' contained but a single .*jou1. 

The old convict P.rcvct was clad in the black and grey jacket of 
the central prisons. Brevet was about sixty years old ; he had the 
face of a man of business, and the air of a rogue. Thev sometimes 
go together. lie had become something like a turn-key m t!u! pnson 
— to which he had been brought by new misdeeds, lie was one ot 
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brigandage. CochepailJe was not Jess uncoutJi than the accused, and 
appeared still more stupid. Pie was one of those unfortunate men 
whom nature turns out as wild beasts, and society' finishes up into 
, galley slaves. 

The judge attem[)ted to move him by a few serious and pathetic 
words, and asked him, as he had the others, whether he still recog- 
nised without hesitation or difficulty the man standing before him. 

“It is Jean Valjean,” said Cochepaille. "The same they called 
Jcan-the-Jack, he was so strong.” 

Each of the affirmations of these three men, evident!)' sincere and 
in good faith, had excited in the audience a murmur of evil augury 
for the accused — a murmur which increased in force and continu- 
ance, ever)' time a new declaration was added to the preceding one. 
The prisoner himself listened to them with that astonished counte- 
nance which, according to the prosecution, was his principal means of 
defence. At the first, the gendarmes by his side heard him mutter be- 
tween his teeth : "Ah, well 1 there is one of them !” After the .second, 

. he said in a louder tone, with an air almost of satisfaction, "Good !” 

. At the third, he exclaimed, “Famous !” 

The judge addressed him : 

"Prisoner, you have listened. What have you to say?” 

Pic replied; . 

"I sa)' — famous !” 

A buzz ran through the crowd and almost invaded the jur)-. It 
was evident that the man was lost. 

"Officers,” said the judge, "enforce order. I ntn about to sum up 
the case.” 

At this moment there was a movement near the judge. A voice 
was heard exclaiming : 

“Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille. look this way !” 

So lamentable and terrible was this voice that those who heard it 
felt their blood run cold. All eyes turned towards the spot whence it 
came. A man, who had been sitting among the privileged spectators 
behind the court, had risen, pushed open the low door which separ- 
ated the tribunal from the bar, and was standing in the centre of the 
hall. The judge, the prosecuting attorney. Monsieur Bamatabois, 
twenty persons recognised him, and exclaimed at once: 

“Monsieur Madeleine !” 


XI 

ciiAMrMATniru work and sfORn astoni.shkd 

It was he, indeed. The clerk's lamp lighted up his face. He held his 
hat in hand; there was no disorder in Ids dress; his overcoat w.ns 
carcfulh' buttoned. He was ver)' pale, .and trembled .sligliily. His 
hair, already grev when he came to Arras, was now perfectly wh-"- 
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t had become so during the hour that he had been there. e} 

'’^Th?s?nsadolTS'ind^riibable. There was a moment of Kesita- 
the auditory. The voice had been so thrilling, the man stimd 
Se ^appea e7so^^^^ that at first nobody could comprdrend it 
They aled^'vho had cried out. They could not believe that this 

tranquil man had uttered that fearful cry. . , 

TWs iSedsion lasted but few seconds. Before even the judge and 
nrosecuting attorney could say a word, before the gendarmes a 
Officers coifld make a sign, the man, whom all up 
called Monsieur Madeleine, had advanced towards the witnesse 
Cochepaille, Brevet, and Chenildieu. 

“Do you not recognise me?” said he. r t, n 

All three stood confounded, and indicated by a shake of the nea 
that they did know him. Cochepaille, intimidated, gave the mihtar 
salute. Monsieur Madeleine turned towards the jurors and cour 


and said in a mild voice ; 

' “Gentlemen of the jury, release the accused. Your honour, ora( 
my arrest. He is not the man whom you seek ; it is 1. 1 am Jean ya 
jean.” 

Not a breath stirred. To the first commotion of astonishment h£ 
succeeded a sepulchral silence. That species of religious awe was f( 
in the hall which tlirills the multitude at the accomplishment of 
grand action. 

Nevertheless, the face of the judge was marked with sympatl 
and sadness ; he exchanged glances with the prosecuting attorney » 
and a few whispered words with the assistant judges. He turned to 
the spectators and asked in a tone which was understood by all : 

“Is there a physician here?" 

The prosecuting attomey continued ; 

“Gentlemen of the jurj-, the strange and unexpected incident 
which disturbs the audience, inspires us, as well as yourselves, with 
a feeling we have no need to express. You all know, at least by repu- 
tation, the honourable Monsieur Madeleine, Mayor of M — — sur 

M . If there be a physician in the audience,”we unite with his 

■ honour the judge in entreating him to be kind enough to lend his 
assistance to Monsieur Madeleine and conduct him 'to his resi- 
dence.” 

Monsieur kladelclne did not permit the prosecuting attomey to 
fini.sh, but interrupted him with a tone full of gentleness and author- 
it,v. These are the words he uttered ; we give them literally, as they 
were written down immediately after the trial, by one of ’the wit- 
nesses of the scene— as they still ring in the cars of those who heard 
them, now nearly forty years ago. 

“I thank you, Itlonsicur Prosecuting .Attorney, hut T am not mad. 
You shall sec. You were on the point of committing a great mis- 
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take ; release that man. I am accomplishing a duty ; I am the un- 
happy convict. I am the only one wlio secs clcarh* here, and I tell 
you the truth. What I do at this moment, God beholds from on high, 
and that is sufficient. You can take me, since I am here. Neverthe- 
less, I have done my best. I have disguised myself under another 
name, I have become rich, I have become a mayor, I have desired 
to enter again among honest men. It seems that tliis cannot be. In 
short, there are many things which I cannot tell. I shall not relate to 
3'ou the stor}-- of my life : some daj' you will know it. I did rob !Mon- 
seigneur the Bishop — that is true ; I did rob Petit Gervais — that is 
true. They were right in telling you that Jean Valjean was a wicked 
wretch. But all the blame may not belong to him. Listen, your Jion- 
ours ; a man so abased as I, has no remonstrance to make with Prov- 
idence, nor advice to give to society; but, mark you, the infamy 
from which I have sought to rise is pernicious to men. The g.alleys 
make the galley-slave. Receive this in kindness, if you will. Before 
the galleys, I was a poor neasant, unintelligent, a species of idiot; 
the gallc}"^ changed me. I was stupid, I became wicked ; I was a log, 

I became a firebrand. Later, I was saved by indulgence and kind- 
ness, as I had been lost b}' severit}'. But, pardon, you cannot com- 
prehend what I say. You will find in my house, among the ashes of 
the fireplace, the forty-sous piece of which, seven years ago, I robbed 
Petit Gervais. I have nothing more to add. Take me. Great God ! 
the prosecuting attorney shakes his head. You say ‘Monsieur Made- 
leine has gone mad ;’ you do not believe me. This is hard to be borne. 
Do not condemn that man, at least. What ! thc.^e men do not know 
me ! Would that javert were here. He would recognise me !" 

Nothing could express the kindlj* j'ct terrible melancholy of the 
tone which accompanied these words. 

He turned to the three convicts : 

“Well ! I recognise you, Brevet, do you remember — ” 

He paused, hesitated a moment, and said : 

"Do you remember those checkered, knit suspenders that you had 
in the galleys ?” 

Brevet started as if struck with surprise, and gazed wildly at him 
from head to foot. He continued : 

. "Chcnildieu, surnamed Iw )’our.';elf Jc-nic-Dicu, the whole of 
j'our left shoulder has been burned deeply, from laying it one day 
on a chafing dish full of embers, to efface tlie three letters T. F. P., 
which yet are still to be seen there. Answer me, is this true?” 

"It is true!" .said Clienilclieu. 

He turned to Cochepaillc : 

"Cochepaille, j-ou have on ^-our left arm, near where j'ou have 
been bled, a <latc put in blue Idlers with Inimt powder. It is the date 
of the landing of the emperor at Cannes, March, Ir/, ISIS. Lift up 
your slceve.V 
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Codiepaille lifted up his sleeve ;.all eyes around him were turned 
to his naked arm. A gendarme brought a lamp ; the date was thei'e. 

The unhappy man turned towards the audience and the court 
with a smile the thought of which still rends the hearts of those 

^f derpair^""^ ^ triumph ; it was also the smile 

"You see clearl3^” said he, “that I am Jean Valjean.” 

tl or accusers, or gendarmes in 

the hall , there were only fixed eyes and beating hearts^ Nobodv re- 
membered longer the part which he had to plai- the SofecS at-' 

oVeVeo^'sruf alVaL'o'i'r 

hapT5as°pSe?^^^^^^^^ ^P^.^^^tor. NoLdy, per- 

doubtcdly, nobody said to himself tint he thp 

of a great light, yet all felt dazzled at inart *' ^ eflfulgence 

shone torth! ThrappearmJe^oHhirma^ 

clear up the case, so obscure a man had been enough fully to 

further explanation, the multitude of any 

tion, comprehended instantly and n’t ^ electric revela- 

magnificent stoiy- of a man givW ^ 

be condemned in his place. The dSf the? 

luctance possible were lost in this immense hesitation, the slight re- 

P“-™«rb„'rfor ,he .no- 

\lo' ' since I am nouJrestc?! I; ' “"''"""i 1=“ Val- 

Monsieur the prosecuting attornev kne ’ ^ many things to do. 
win have me arrested whin e Ss I am gofng, and 

He walked towards the outer donf at . 
an arm stretched out to prevent him raised, not 

indescribable diNdnitV w There was at 

multitudes fall back and make i S o^^hes the 

steps. It was passed 

Dn °”’J’.i^ot it IS certain that the^door wic: n '"^’’^'oown who opened 
n reaching it he turned and tsaicl : ' P'^*' '"’hen he came to it. 

f,’:?; C>»'i":l'cn I think SVSK' XnJP nfpity, do not? 

”'"“'”'"'“^thcdoocdoaedaait,.adopo„ed,iot.ho.o,:.,o 
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do deeds sovereignly great are always sure of being served by some- 
body in the multitude. 

Less than an hour afterwards, the verdict of the jury discharged 
from all accusation the said Champmathieu ; and Cliampnialhicu, 
set at liberty forthwith, went his way stupefied, tliinking all men 
mad, and understanding nothing of this vision. 



book eighth— counter-stroke 
I 

IN WHAT iriRROR M. MADELEINE LOOKS AT HIS HAIR 

Day began to dawn. Fantinc had had a feverish and sleepless ni^ht, 
yet full of happy visions ; she fell asleep at daybreak. Sister bim- 
plice, who had watched with her, took advantage of this slumber to 
go and prepare a new potion of quinine. The good sister had been 
for a few moments in the laboratory of the infirmary, bending over 
her vials and drugs, looking at them verj' closely on account of the 
mist which the dawn casts over all objects, when suddenly she 
turned her head, and uttered a faint cry. M. Madeleine stood before 
her. He had just come in silently. 

"You, Monsieur the Mayor 1” she exclaimed. 

“How is the poor woman ?” he answered in a low voice. 

“Better just now. But we have been very anxious indeed.” 

She explained what had happened, that Fantine had been very ill 
the night before, but was now better, because she believed that the 
mayor had gone to Montfermeil for her child. The sister dared not 
question the mayor, but she saw clearly from his manner that he had 
not come from that place. 

“That is well,” said he, “You did right not to deceive her.” 

“Yes,” returned the sister, “but now, Monsieur the Mayor, when 
she sees you without her child, what shall we tell her?” 

He rcficctcd for a moment, then said. 

“God will inspire us.” 

“But, we cannot tell her a lie,” murmured the sister, in a smoth- 
ered tone. 

The broad daylight streamed into the room, and lighted up the 
face of M. Madeleine. ^ 

Tlic sister happened to raise her eyes. 

“O God, monsieur" she e.xclaimed. “What has befallen you? 
Your hair is all while !” 

“White!" said he. 

Sister Simplicc had no mirror ; she rummaged in a case of instru- 
ments. and found a little glass wliich the physician of the infirmary 
used to discover whether the breath had left the body of a patient. 
I\l. Madeleine took the glass, looked at his hair in it, and said ‘‘In- 
deed !” ’ 


238 
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He spoke the word with indifference, as if thinking- of something- 
else. 

The sister felt chilled by an unknown something, of which she 
caught a glimpse in all this. 

He asked : “Can I see her ?’' 

“Will not Monsieur the Mayor bring hack her child ?” asked the 
sister, scarcely daring to venture a question. 

“Certainly, but two or three days are necessarv.” 

"If she does not see Monsieur the I^Iayor here,” continued the 
sister timidly, “she will not know that he has returned ; it will be easy 
for her to have patience, and when the child comes, she will think 
naturally that Monsieur the Mayor has just arrived with her. Then 
we will not have to tell her a falsehood.’’ 

Monsieur Madeleine seemed to reflect for a few moments, then 
said wdth his calm gravit}' : 

“No, my sister, I must see her. Perhaps I have not much time.’’ 

The nun did not seem to notice this “perhaps,” which gave an ob- 
scure and singular significance to the words of Monsieur the Ma3-or. 
She answered, lowering her eyes and voice re!;pectfuli3'; 

“In that case, she is asleep, but monsieur can go in.” 

He made a few remarks about a door that shut with difficulty 
the noise of wdiich might awaken the sick woman ; then entered the 
chamber of Fantinc, approached her bed, and opened the curtains. 
She was sleeping. Her breath came from her chest with that tragic 
sound which is peculiar to these diseases, and which rends the heart 
of unhappy mothers, watching the slumbers of their fated children. 
But this laboured respiration .scarcely disturbed an ineffable seren- 
ity, w’hich overshadowed her countenance, and transfigured her in 
her sleep. Her pallor had become whiteness, and her cheeks were 
glowing. Pier long, fair eyelashes, the only beauty left to her of her 
maidenhood and youth, quivered as they lay closed upon her cheek. 
Her whole person trembled as if with the fluttering of wings which 
were felt, but could not be seen, and which seemed about to unfold 
and bear her away. To see her thus, no one could have believed that 
her life was despaired of. She looked more as if about to soar awa}’ 
than to die. 

The stem, when the hand is stretched out to pluck the flower, 
quivers, and seems at once to .sJjrink back, and prc.sent itself. The 
Iminan bodv has something of this trepidation at the moment when 
the mysterious fingers of death are about to gather the soul. 

Monsieur Pladcleinc remained for some time montionlcss near 
the bed, looking by turns at the patient and the crucifix, ns he had 
done two montlis before, on the d.ay when he came for the first time 
to see her in this asylum. The\* were still there, both in the same atti- 
tude, site sleeping, he praying; onlv now. after these two jnontb.s 
had rolled away, her hair was grey and his was white. 
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The s5ster had not entered ^vitl^ him. He stood by the bfd. 
his fineer on his lips, as if there were some one m the room to su^e . 
She opened her eyes, saw him, and said tranquilly, with a smile . 
“And Cossette?” 


II 

FANTINE HAEPy 

She did not start with surprise or joy ; she was joy itself. The sim- 
ple question : “And Cosette ?” was asked with such deep faith, witn 
so much certainty, with so complete an absence of disquiet or doubt, 
that he could find no word in reply. She continued ; 

“I knew that 3 'ou were there ; I was asleep, but I saw you. I have 
seen you for a long time ; I have followed you with my eyes the 
whole night. You were in a halo of glor}% and all manner of celestial 
forms were hovering around you 1” 

He raised his eyes towards the crucifix. 

“But tell me, %vhere is Cosette?” she resumed. “Why not put her 
on my bed that I might see her the instant I woke ?” 

He answered something mechanically, which he could never 
aftenvards recall. 

Happily, the physician had come and had been apprised of this. 
He came to the aid of M. Madeleine. 

“My child,” said he, "be calm, your daughter is here.” 

The eyes of Fantine beamed with joy, and lighted up her whoh 
countenance. She clasped her hands with an expression full of the 
most violent and most gentle entreaty ; 

“Oh I” she exclaimed, “bring her to me 1” 

Touching illusion of the mother; Cosette was still to her a little 
child to he carried in the arms. 

“Not yet,” continued the physician, “not at this moment. You 
have some fever still. The sight of your child will agitate you, and 
make you worse. lYe must cure you first." 

She interrupted him impctuouslj'. 

“Rut I am cured ! I tell you I am cured ! Is this physician a fool ? 

I will sec my child I” 

“You see how you arc carried away!” said the phj-sician. “So 
long as you are in this state, I cannot let vou have your child. It is 
not enough to see her, you must live for her. When you are reason- 
able. 1 will n*;iug her to r-ou myself.” 

The poor mother bowed her head. 

“Sir, I a.sk your pardon. I sincerely ask your pardon. Once I 
would not have spoken as I have now, but so manv misfortunes have 
befallen me that sometimes I do not know what'l am saving. I un- 
derstand, you fear excitement ; I will wait as long as you wish, but 
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I am sure that it wiil not Jiarm me to sec m}'- daughter. I see iier now, 
I have not taken my eyes from her since last night. Let them bring 
her to me now, and I will just .speak to her very gcnth'. That is all. 
Is it not very natural that I should wish to sec m 3 ' child, when ihcj' 
-have been to Montfcrmeil on purpose to bring her to me? I am not 
angry. I know that I am going to be very happy. All night, I .saw 
figures in white, smiling on me. As soon as the doctor pleases, he 
can bring Cosette. My fever is gone, for I am cured ; I feel that 
there is scarcely anything the matter with me ; but 1 will act as if I 
were ill, and do not stir so as to please the ladies here. When they 
.see that I am calm, they will say: ‘You must give her the child.’ ” 

M, Madeleine was sitting in a chair by tbc side of the bed. .She 
turned towards him, and made visible efforts to appear calm and 
“very good,” as she said, in that weakness of disease which resem- 
bles childhood, so that, seeing her so peaceful, there should be no 
objection to bringing her Cosette. Nevertheless, although restrain- 
ing herself, she could not help addressing a thousand questions to 
M. Madeleine. 

“Did you have a pleasant jouniey. Monsieur the Mavor? Oh! 
how good you have been to go for her ! Tell me only how she is. Did 
she bear the journey well ? Ah ! she will not know me. In all this time, 
she has forgotten me, poor kitten ! Children have no memory. They 
are like birds. To-day they see one thing, and to-morrow another, 
and remember nothing. Tell me only, were lier clothes clean? Did 
those Thenardiers keep her neat ? 1 low did they feed her ? ( )h, if you 
knew how I have sufi'ered in a.sking mysel f all these things iti the time 
of 111 )' wretchedness ! Now, it is pa.st. I am happ\-. ( )h ! how 1 want 
to see her ! Monsieur the Mayor, did you think Iier prett\' ? Is not my 
daughter beautiful ? You must have been very cold in the dihgence ? 
Could they not bring her here for one little moment? they might 
take her a\vav immcdiatciv. .S.iy ! you are master here, are you will- 

ing?” 

He took her hand. “Cosette is beautiful." .said he. “Cosette is 
well ; you shall sec her soon, but be tjuiel. ^'ou talk too fast ; and 
then you throw your anns out of bed. which makes you cough." 

In fact, coughing fils interrupted Fantine at almost ever)- word. 

.She did not murmur; she feared that by too eager entreaties she 
had weakened the confidence which she wished to inspire, and be- 
gan to talk about indifferent subjects. 

“Montfcrmeil is a pretty place, is it not? In summer people .go 
there on pleasure parties. Do the Thenardiers do a good btisine.^s? 
Not many great pcojile pass through that country. Their inn is a kind 
of chop-house.” 

Itlonsieur M.adclcine still held her hand .and looked at her with 
anxiety. It was evident that he Iiad come to tell her ihings beffire ^ 
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• The sister had not entered with him. He stood by the 
his finger on his lips, as if there were some one m the room to a e _ 
She opened her eyes, saw him, and said tranquilty, with a smile . 
“And Cossette?” 


II 


FANTIKE HAPPY 

She did not start with surprise or joy ; she was joy itself .The sim- 
ple question : “And Cosette ?” was asked with such deep faith, win 
so much certainty, with so complete an absence of disquiet or douDt, 
that he could find no word in reply. She continued : 

“I knew that you were there ; I was asleep, but I pw you. I have 
seen you for a long time ; I have followed you with my eyes the 
whole night. You were in a halo of gloiy, and all manner of celestial 
forms were hovering around you !” 

He raised his eyes towards the crucifix. 

“But tell me, where is Cosette?" she resumed. “Why not put her. 
on my bed that I might see her the instant I woke ?” 

He answered something mechanically, whidi he could never 
afterwards recall. 

Happily, the physician had come and had been apprised of this. 
He came to the aid of M. Madeleine. 

“My child," said he, “be calm, your daughter is here." 

The eyes of Fantine beamed with joy, and lighted up her whole 
countenance. She clasped her hands with an expression full of the 
most violent and most gentle entreaty : 

"Oh !” she exclaimed, “bring her to me !" 

Touching illusion of the mother; Cosette was still to her a little 
child to be carried in the arms. 

“Not yet,” continued the physician, “not at this moment. You 
have some fever still. The sight of your child will agitate you, and 
make you worse. We must cure you first." 

She interrupted him impetuously. 

“But I am cured ! I tell you I am cured ! Is this physician a fool ? 
I will see my child I” 

“You see how you are carried away I” said the phvsician. "So 
long as you are in this state, 1 cannot let vou have your child. It is 
not enough to see her, you must live for her. Wlien you are reason- 
able, I will nring her to you myself.” 

The 5>oor mother bowed her head. 

“Sir, I ask your pardon. I sincerely ask your pardon. Once I 
would not have spoken asl have now, but so many misfortunes have 
befallen me that sometimes I do not know what'l am saying. I un- 
derstand, you fear excitement; I will wait as long as you wish, but 
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I am sure that it will not harm me to see my daughter. I see her now, 
I have not taken m}’- eyes from her since last night. Let them bring 
her to me now, and I will just speak to her very gently. That is all. 
Is it not ver}'- natural that I should wish to see my child, when they 
'have been to Montfermeil on purpose to bring her to me? I am not 
angrjf. I know that I am going to be verj’’ happy. All night, I sa^\• 
figures in white, smiling on me. As soon as the doctor pleases, he 
• can bring Cosette. My fever is gone, for I am cured ; I feel that 
there is scarcely anything the matter with me ; but I v.'ill act as if I 
were ill, and do not stir so as to please the ladies here. When thev 
see that I am calm, they will say : ‘^'ou must give her the chikk 

M, Madeleine was sitting in a chair by the side of the bed. She 
turned towards him, and made visible efforts to appear calm and 
“very good,” as she said, in that weakness of disease which resem- 
bles childhood, so that, seeing her so peaceful, there should be no 
objection to bringing her Cosette. Nevertheless, although restrain- 
ing herself, she could not help addressing a thousand questions to 
M. Madeleine. 

"Did 3'ou have a pleasant jouniey. Monsieur the Mavor? Oh. 
how good you have been to go for her ! Tell me only how she is. uid 
she bear the journey well ? Ah ! she will not know me. I n all ihis^^mc, 
she has forgotten me, poor kitten ! Children have no memory, i hej' 
are like birds. To-day they see one thing, and to-morrow another, 
and remember nothing. Tell me only, were her clothes cWn_._ Ibn 
those Thenardiers keep her neat ? How did they feed her . Oh, n ) ou 
knew how I have suffered in asking myself all these things m the time 
of my wretchedness ! Now, it is past. I am happy. Oh ! how I vant 
to see her ! Monsieur the Mayor, did you think her ]jretty . Is not m\ 
daughter beautiful ? You must have been very cold in the dihgcrtcc . 
Could they not bring her here for one little moment ? they 
take her awav immediateh'. Say ! you are master here, arc } ou \\ i 
ing?” 

He took her hand. "Cosette is beautiful,” said he. "Cosette i.s 
well ; 3'ou shall see her soon, but be quiet. You talk too fast ; and 
then 3'ou throw your arms out of bed, which makes you cough. 

In fact, coughing fits interrupted Fantine at almost even worf . 

She did not murmur; she feared that by too eager entieaties s le 
bad weakened the confidence which she wished to inspire, am ic 


gan to talk about indifferent subjects. 

"Montfermeil is a pretty place, is it not? In .summer people go 
there on pleasure parties. Do the 1 lienardicrs do a good Inis.m ms. 
Not many great people pass through that country. I heir mn is a imin 

of choii-hou.se.” . . , , , -.i 

Monsieur I^radcleinc still licld her Inmd am! looried at her with 
anrictv. It was evident that lie had come to tel! Iut things in ..e 
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which his mind now hesitated. The physician iiad made his visit and 

retired. Sister Simplice alone remained with them. 

But in the midst of the silence, Famine cried out : — 

“I hear her ! Oh, darling 1 1 hear her 1” 

There was a child playing in the court — the child of the portress 
or some workwoman. It was one of those chances which arc always 
met with, and which seem to make part of the mysterious represen- 
tation of tragic events. The child, which was a little girl, was run- 
ning up and down to keep herself warm, singing and laughing in a 
loud voice. Alas ! with wliat arc not the plays of children mingled ! 
Famine had heard this little girl singing. 

“Oh !" said she, “it is my Cosette ! 1 know lier voice !” 

Tile cliild departed as she had come, and the voice died away. 
Famine listened for some time. A shadow came over her face, and 
Monsieur Madeleine heard her whisper, “How wicked it is of that 
doctor not to let me see my child I That man has a bad face !” 

But yet her happy train of thought returned. With her head on 
the pillow she continued to talk to herself. “How happy we shall be I 
We will have a little garden in the first place ; Monsieur Madeleine 
has promised it to me. My child will play in the garden. She must 
know her kUers now. I will teach her to spell. She will chase tlic 
butlorllies m the grass, and I will watch her. Then there will be her. 
first communion. All ! when will her first communion be?” 

She began to count on her fingers. 

One, two, three, four. Slie is seven years old. In five years. She 
will have a iHiitc veil and open-worked stockings, and will look like 
a little lady. Oh, my good sister, you do not know how foolish I atn ; 
here I am thinking of my child's first communion t" 

And she began to laugli. 

He had let go the hand of Famine. He listened to the words as 
one listens to the wind that blows, his eyes on the ground, and his 
s ^ "• rencclions. Suddenly she ceased 

piling "’'^chanically. Famine had become ap- 

ihf ' fu l»alf-raiscd herself tu 

the bed, the covering fell from her emaciated .shoulders - her coun- 

end of llirroom"*"'^ ' ^ something before her at tl-.c other 

"Good God !“ e.xclaimed he "What is the matter, Fanlinc?" 

She (1(1 not answer; .she did not take her eyes from the object 
which .she .seemed to sc(|. In.t touched hi.s arm with one h md and 
with the ntlier made a sign to him to look behind him 
He turned, and saw Tavert. 
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III 

JAVERT SATrSFIED 
Let us see -vvhat had happened. 

The half hour after midnight was .striking when .M. Madeleine 
left the hall of the Arras Assize.s. He had returned to his inn ju.st 
in time to take the mail-coach, in which it will he remcml)ered iic 
had retained his seat. A little before si.\ in the numung lie had 

reached M sur M , where his first care had been to post his 

letter to M. Laffitte, then go to the infinnar}- and visit Famine. 

Meanwhile he had scarcely left the hall of the Court of .\ssizep 
when the prosecuting attorney, recovering from his fir-t .shock, ad- 
dressed the court, deploring the insanity of the honourable .Mavor 

of M sur M . declaring that his con\ ictions w ere in no wise 

modified by this singular incident, winch would be e.vpiained here- 
after, and demanding the conviction of tin- t'hamprnathieu, who 
was evidently the real Jean \’aljean. The per'i't<-nce of the prose- 
cuting attorney was visibly in contradiction to the sentiment of all — 
the public, the court, and the jury. The counsel tor the defence had 
little difficulty in answering this harangue, and est.iblislnng that, in 
consequence of the revelations of .M. .Madelenie that is. i>i the real 
Jean Valjcan — the aspect of the case was ch.inced. entire!) ciianged, 
from top to bottom, ami that tiie jury now had bet' 're tiiem an inno- 
cent man. The counsel drew from this a few passionate .ippeals. un- 
fortunately not very new. in regard to ju<iicial errors, e'. . etc. : the 
judge, in his summing up. sided w ith the deieiu e : an ! tiie !ur\ , after 
a fewmoment.s’ consulation. acijuitted Cliampmatiucn, 

But yet the prosecuting attorney nui-t f;.i\e a jean \'a! iean. ami 
having lost Champmathieu he to.ik .^Iat!^•!^ ;nc 

Immediately upon the discharge of ( 'h.impm.itliien the pro-ccut- 
Ing attorney closeted liimself with tiie r.id.n-. 'I he m;! wst of tluir 
conference was, “Of the necessit\ of ilie aTe-t or the i)er-.on of 
itionsieur the Mayor of M- sur M - .' 'I in', sentence, in w hUi 

there is a great deal of <’/, is the pro-e< ut:ng attonu ) 's. written by 
his own hand, on the minutes of his re[iort to the .\tti .rm v-gem ral. 

The first sensation being over, the judge made few (rbjection-. 
Justice must take its course. Then to confc'^s the truth, although the 
judge was a kind man, and really intelligent, he was at the same 
time a strong, almost zealous royali.st, and had been shocked when 

the mayor of M .sur M , in s(K-aking of the debarkation at 

Cannc.s, said the Emperor instead of Buonaparlc. 

The order of arrest was therefore granted. The prosecuting at- 
torney sent it to M sur M by a courier, at full .sjiecd, to 

police inspector Javert. 



sur 
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It will be remembered that Javert had returned to M- 

M immediately after giving his testimony. 

Javert was just rising when the courier brought him the warrant 
and order of arrest. 

The courier was himself a policeman, and an intelligent man; 
who, in three words, acquainted Javert with what had happened at 
Arras. 

The order of arrest, signed by the prosecuting attorney, was 
couched in these terms : — 

“Inspector Javert will seize the body of Sieur Madeleine, Mayor 
of M sur M , who has this day been identified in court as 
the discharged convict Jean Valjean.” 

One who did not know Javert, on seeing him as he entered the hall 
of the innrrnary, could have divined nothing of what was going on, 
and would have thought his manner the most natural imaginable. 
He was cool, calm, grave ; his grey hair lay perfectly smooth over 
his temples, and he had ascended the stairway with his custornary 
dehberaUon. But one who knew him thoroughly and examined him 
\\ith attention, would have shuddered. The buckle of his leather 

onf TlJc! nni° t’jc back of his ucck, was under his left 

car, i Ills denoted an unheard-of agitation. 

or ^ without a wrinkle in his duty 
his coal ^ ’ villains, rigid with the buttons of 

ceived oiiToTthosp fmcklc of his cravat, he must have re- 

cen one of those shocks whidi may well be the earthquakes of the 

from rsutim™hiS''n?^^^^^^^^^ Wo?r and four soldiers 

been shown to Famine’s dnmhor 1 «mi ^ tlie court, had 

accustomed as she was’to see a5mcd mdn suspicion. 

On reachinir Hip mnn-i rvc T? asking for the mayor. 

open the door witli the gentleness key, pushed 

and entered. ^ s ot a sick-nurse, or a police spy, 

half-open«l"lSr,'h?s hat ofiS heaXand Ids’leSf 

he seen llm bend of’his elbow migTk 

hind him. '^ane, which disappeared bc- 

Fanline r.ais«nicr'evcs Vw minute, unperceived. Suddenly, 
to turn round ' ’ Monsieur Madeleine 

Ja;Vr;l Jal-eS, witSm Jlkrte v-hf encountered that of 

mg. became terrible. No human feeScan'^^’ approach- 

joy. “n ever be so appalling as 
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It was the face of a demon who had again found his victim. 

The certainty that he had caught Jean Valjean at last brought 
forth upon his countenance all that was in his soul. The disturbed 
depths rose to the surface. The humiliation of having lost the scent 
for a. little while, of having been mistaken for a few moments con- 
cerning Champmathieu, was lost in the pride of having divined, so 
well at first, and having so long retained a true instinct. The satisfac- 
tion of Javert shone forth in his commanding attitude. The deformity 
of triumph spread over his narrow forehead. It was the fullest de- 
velopment of horror that a gratified face can sho\v. 

Javert was at this moment in heaven. Without clearly defining 
his own feelings, )'Ct notwithstanding with a confused intuition of 
his necessity and his success, he, Javert, personified justice, light, 
and truth, in their celestial function as destroyers of evil. He was 
surrounded and supported bj' infinite depths of authority, reason, 
precedent, legal conscience, the vengeance of the law, all the stars in 
the finnament; he protected order, he hurled forth the thunder of 
the law, he avenged society, he lent aid to the absolute ; he stood 
erect in a halo of glor^'; there was in his victory a reminder of defi- 
ance and of combat ; standing haughty, resplendent, he displayed in 
full glory the superhuman beastline.ss of a ferocious archangel ; the 
fearful shadow of the deed which he was accomplishing, made vis- 
ible in his clenched fist, the uncertain Hashes of the social sword ; 
happ}’’ and indignant, he had set his heel on crime, vice, rebellion, 
perdition, and hell, he was radiant, c.xterminating, smiling; there 
was an incontestable grandeur in this monstrous St. Michael. 

Javert, though hideous, was not ignoble. 

Probity, sincerity, candour, conviction, the idea of duty, arc 
things which, mistaken, m.ay become hideous’, but which, even 
though hideous, remain great ; their majesty, peculiar to the human 
conscience, continues in all their horror; they arc virtues with a 
single vice — error. The pitiless, sincere joy of a fanatic in an act of 
atrocity preserves an indescribably mouniful radiance which in- 
spires us with veneration. Without suspecting it, J.avert, in liis fear- 
inspiring happiness, was piti.ablc, like every ignorant man who wins 
a triumph. Nothing could be more painful and terrible than this 
face, which revealed what we may call all the evil of good. 


IV 

AUTIIORITV RK.SUMKS IT.S .SWAY 

Fantinf. had not seen Javert .since the d.ay the mayor had wrested 
her from him. Her sick brain accounted ftir nothing, onh' she was 
.sure that he had come for her. She could not endure this hideous 
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L, she felt as if she were dymg, she hid her face rvith both hands, 

id shrieked in angmsh: 

''y - ”r Snf 

id risen. He said to Fantine in his gentlest and calmest tone . 

“.Be composed ; it is not for you that he comes. 

He then turned to Javert and said: 

“I know what you want.” 

Javert answered : 

TheSvas^m the manner in which these two words 
an inexpressible something which reminded you of a wdcl ttea^ 
and of a madman. Javert did not say “Hurry along'.” he said- 
“Hurr-’longl” No orthography can express the tone in which m 
was pronounced ; it ceased to be human speech ; it was a howl. ^ 
He did not go through the usual ceremony ; he made no words , 
he showed no warrant. To him Jean Valjean was a sort of myster- 
ious and intangible antagonist, a shadowy wrestler with wdiom he 
had been struggling for five years, without being able to throw him. 
This arrest ivas not a beginning, but an end. He only said : “Hurry 


along 1” 

While speaking thus, he did not stir a step, but cast upon Jean 
Valjean a look like a noose, with which he was accustomed to draw 
the wretched to him by force. 

It was the same look which Fantine had felt penetrate to the very 
marrow of her bones, two months before. 

At the exclamation of Javert, Fantine had opened her eyes 
again. But the mayor ivas there, ivhat could she fear ? 

Javert advanced to the middle of the chamber, exclaiming: 

“Hey, there ; are you coming?” 

The unhappy woman looked around her. There ivas no one but 
the nun and tlie mayor. To whom could this contemptuous familiar- 
ity be addressed? To herself alone. She shuddered. 

Then she saw a mysterious thing, so mysterious that its like had 
never appeared to her in the darkest delirium of fever. 

She saw the spy Javert seize Monsieur the Mayor by the collar; 
she saw Monsieur the Mayor bow his head. The world seemed van- 
ishing before her sight. 


Javert, in fact, had taken Jean Valjean by the collar. 

Javert burst into a horrid laugh, displaying all his teeth. 

"There is no Monsieur the Mayor here any longer!” said he, 
Jean Valjean did not attempt to disturb the hand which grasped 
the collar of his coat. He said : 


“Javert — " 

Javert intcrniptcd him : “Call me Monsieur the Inspector 1” 
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“Monsieur,” continued Jean Valjean, “I would like lo speak a 
word with you in private.” 

“Aloud, speak aloud,” said javert, "people speak aloud to me.” 

Jean Valjean went on, lowering his voice. 

“It is a request that I have to make of you — ” 

“I tell you to speak aloud.” 

“But this should not be heard by any one but yourself.” 

"What is that to me ? I will not listen.” 

Jean Valjean turned to him and said rapidly and in a very low 
tone: 

"Give me three days! 7'hrce d.ay.s to go for the ehild of i!)is un- 
happy woman! I will pay whatever is necessary, ^■ou ‘.li.d! accom- 
pany me if you like." 

“Are you laughing at me!" cried Javert. “Hey! I ihd not think 
you so stupid ! You ask for three da\ s to get away, and tell me th.it 
you arc going for this girl's child! 11a, ha, that's good! That is 
good !” 

Fantinc shivered. 

"My child !” she exclaimed, “going for mv ^ h;l<l ’ 'I hen Hie is not 
here! Sister, tell me, where is C'osette? 1 w.mt mv linld ! .Monsieur 
Madeleine, Monsieur the .Mayor!" 

Javert stamped his foot. 

"There is the other imw! Hold vour tongm . hu"> ' Mim imMi' 
country, where galley skives arc magmtr.itcs .-m l womi n of th.e 
town arc nursed like countesses! ll.i. hut .d! this w ill he i h.mged ; 
it was time !” 

He gazed steailily at Tantine. and a<! ie 1, gr.i'pmg .mew the 
cravat, shirt, and coat collar of jean X alie.m: 

"I tell you that there is no .Moji-i<ur Ni.i hitim , .f, 1 ili.n t!n rc 
is no Monsieur the Mayor. 'I heie is a rohher. there i- a h!i„M!ul, 
there is a convict called jean \ aljean. ,nid 1 h.ivc got hmil Th.tt is 
what there is !" 

Famine started upright, supporting herself h\ lier rigid anns 
and hands; she looked at jean \ .aliean. then at javert. and then at 
the nun ; she opened her mouth as if to speak ; a r.ittle came from 
her throat, her teeth struck together, she stretched out her arms in 
angui.sh, convulsively opening her hands, and groping al.out her 
like one who is drowning ; then sank suddenly isick u;>on the pillow. 

Her head struck the head of the bed ami fell forward on her 
breast, the mouth gaping, the eyes open and gl;i/ed. 

She was dead. 

Jean Valjean put his liand on that of javert which held him, .and 
opened it as he would liave opened the hand of a child ; then he 
said : 

"Yon have killed this woman." 

“Have done with this!" cried Javert. furious, "I .am not liere to 



0,(0 1. V. t; w ) !'. k H A 11 1. r, r. 

Uni.m to iK'.rmonn; Hint; iSu.- c.uiii-.l i)i Ix-.low; come J'lljl'l 

'''''niriT Ituo'c'l'iii'e eoriuir of llie room :m old iron bedtilem) in ii 
.lill ,id!,t<-.l .•oDdilioi), wl.lcli Uie iiir,lcr;i used ;ui u 
ilu'v Wildu’d. lean Vnli«-a)i want, lo ihe lual, wrenched 
vlri-'ftv'head haV- a ihinij eaay for mmv.Iei! like. Inii'- in Jln; iwml ■■ 
liiij- o^ an eye, and wish the, har in Ina clenched lint, looked at javeit. 
iavVt't recoih.al lowat'da the rloor. , 

■ hem Valji'.an, hia iron har in liand, walked alowly towarda lne 
lic'd of I'antine. On reachini': it, he liirned and aaid to Javorl ni • 
voii’(! that conhl tu'at'cely he lie.ard •. 

"1 advine yon not to diatnrh me now." 

Nothini’, t!i more I'ei'tain than that Javert trenihlcd, _ 

lie had’ an idea of eallinn thi; ('uard, hot Jeai\ Valjcan '”’0“ 
nrotit hy hia ahaeiiee. to eaeape. 1 le nauained, therefore, |i;ra!ij)e<l Uic 
luatoin of hia cane, and leaned a(;aiiii,t the framework of the doot 
without takinj!; hia eyea from Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjcain reate<l hirt <'lliiiw n|)on the poat, and hia he,ad njjon 
hir. hand, and (;a/<’<l at k'antine, at retched motioideafi before hum 
lie remained lima, nmii' and ahaorhed, evidently loal to everythinif 
of thia life, Ilia eonnienance and attitndc bcapokc jiothinj; htit I'l” 
ejspieaaihle pity. 

After a few momenta' reverie, lie lieiit down lo h'antine, and itd" 


dre;ia<'(l lier in a whiaper. 

What did he aay? What eonld thin eondemne.d man itay to ihii' 
dead woman? What were the>ie worda? 'I'hey were, heanl hy npiic 
on ejirtlv, l)i<l the ilead woman liear them? 'I'liere. are totichini? 
illnniiiiei whieh perhaps are, laihlinie realities. One, lhin(; ill heyon'l 
ilonht ; Sister Simpliee, the only witnetts of what pasraal', has often 
relati'd that, tit the ttKimenl wdien Jean Valjetm whitiiiered in the car 
of hatittne, t.he <listinetly laiw tttt InetTahle amile hetmt oti thotat pale 
lips tmd iti thie.e dim eyes, full Ilf the wottder of tin; tomb, 

Jetm y.'iljean took h’imtine'a IuskI in his Ittttidtt tttid tirnitincd it 
on the pillow, its ji motlu’i' wmdd have, dotte for Itttr e.hikl, then 
fastened tile Miini; of her ni(;lil-dre;i!i, and replaeed her hair be' 
ne;itb lier ea)i, ‘riiis done, be elo:;e<l her eye;t. 

1 he ftiee tif bantine, at this instant, seemed slr.'itii'eh' ilhimincd. 

1 )ealh IS tlie entratn e itito the, ip-eal li|>,lit. ’ 

I'amine's l,;md htnic over tin; side I’lf the lied. ]ean Valjean 
l.nyl! hi'fore thi;i hand, raised it nently, tmd kissed it,' 

'I’ln ii he roie, and, inrnitn; to javefi, said : 

"Now, 1 am id ymir tlisposal,"’ 
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V 

A FITTING TOMn 

Javert put Jean Valjean in the city prison. 

The arrest of Monsieur Madeleine produced a sensation, or 

rather an e.xlraordinary commotion, at M sur M . \Vc arc 

sorry not to be able to disguise the fact tliat, on this single sentence, 
he was a galley slave, almost evervl)f)fly -aiiandoned him. In less 
than two hours, all the good he had done was I'orgniten. and he was 
"nothing but a galley slave.’’ It is just to say that tlie details of the 
scene at Arras were not yet known. -\11 day long, cotuei sations like 
this were heard in every jiart of tlie town : "! >> 'u'l \ on know, he was 
a discharged convict!” "lie! Who.'" "The m,i\or." "i’.ali! .Mon- 
sieur Madeleine.” ‘A’c.s." "Indeoi!’' "Jiis n.imn was not M.ide- 
leine; he has a horrid name, Hejean, r.ojean, I’.on jc.m !" “< *h ' Mess 
me!” "He has been arre.sted." ".•\rrest<-d !" "In i>r;s(,ii, in the ( in 
prison to await hi.s removal." ‘Ili.s removal! wlnie wd! he he 
taken?” "To the Court of Assires for a lughwav loMu-rv th.at he 
once committed.” "Well! J always did susp,,; h ni. 1 !;e man was 
too good, too perfect, tor) sweet, lie refused fe- and gave s<ais 
to every little blackguard he met. 1 alwav s thought that tliere nmst 
be .something bad at the bottom of all this," 

"The drawing-rooms.” above all. ueie entiieU ( f this opinion. 

An old lady, a subscriber to the /h.i'-. ju m.ide this re- 

mark, the depth of w hiih it is alnio't impo-ohle to i.it! oin : 

"I .am not sorry for it. Th.at will te.oh the I'ouap.irti'ts !" 

In this manner the fih.antom wlmh h.id been i.ille i .Monsieur 
M.adcicine was dissipated at M sur M . 1 l-.o e ..r tonr per 
sons alone in the whole cn\ remainvl l.nthtul to his menioTv. 'I he 
old portress who liad been his serv.ant vv.is .among the mimher. 

On the evening of this s.mie d.av . liie w orth v oi'l w . au.m vv .as sit- 
ting in iier lodge, still (jiiite bewiidciad .ami sunk m s.-ni retlectrons. 
The factory ha(l been dosci .ill day. tlie i.trriage doors were bolted, 
the street was deserted. There was no one in the house hut the two 
nims, .'sister I’crpetue and .'smter .''.mpliie, wiio ware vvatclnng the 
corp.se of Famine. 

Towards the time when .Monsieur .Madeleine had hecn accus- 
tomed to return, the honest portress rose mecli.amc.illv , took the 
key of his room from a drawer, with the taper-stand that he used 
at night to light himself up the .stairs, then hung the key on a n.ai! 
from which he had been in the habit of taking it, .and plncefi the 
taper-stand by its side, as if site were expecting him, .Slie then 
seated licrsclf .again in her chair, .and resumed her rcdcction.'. 'I'hc 
poor old waim.an h.ad done all this without being consrions of it. 

More tli.an two hours had ekap.sed when she started from her 



^^^^^iserables 

SS?!’" "Why. bless n.e! I have hung his. key „„ 

opening, toU' theTej^VS*^ sSd through 

which was burning. ’ lighted the taper at the 

The portress raised her evpc • oU 

"^ent ; a crjr rose to her lips but she astonish- 

&; S:Sii‘^' - «h“ 

as she said 

My God ! Monsieur Mavor i- u affair. 

were ” ^uayor ! she exc aimed “t lu i ^ 

c], . , laimea, I thought you 

He completed her thought 

Poorwoman.’’^ Smiplice. She is dm.KH 

S^gZ=K--%aheyed. 

’setter 

He ascen^d '"P- 

wHh'ihutVoYsVIeh i-eaching 

then came bad ’ S- ,'• '^e wiSv, °PO"ed his door 

.The precauttn u -, '" nnd wentTdn"iJ ^^e shutter, 

™<nii5r„?di; S£'; ?F “'■«&&?■ ^“,.8^ 

lortj-sous piece blad-en ends of the ashes, 

, He took a sheet of nd hre. club, and the 

loaded club aud fh?\ P'^P^^' and wrote - 'ri 

}ohich / spoke at th/r^n^''i°'f stohu7f of my 

j;o.Kand tile pide'^f^ Gcr-Js. o) 

he the first thing perceived ■‘'’’oet in such -. ^ * two bits of 
e PCrc«vc,l o„ cmcria,. ,|,“t,ri¥:' 

• He took from a 
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wardrobe an old shirt which he tore into several piece? atui in which 
he packed the two silver candlesticks. In all this there was neither 
haste nor agitation. And even while packing the bishop’s candle- 
sticks, he was eating a piece of black bread. Jt was pnibaljly ;>ri.sf}n- 
bread, which he had brought away in escaping. 

This has been established by crumbs of bread found on the lloor 
of the room, when the court afterwards ordered a se.irch. 

Two gentle taps were heard at the door. 

“Come in,” said he. 

It was Sister Simplice. 

She was pale, her eyes were red, and the catslle whsdi <.be lu ld 
trembled in her hand. The .shocks of <ie'-tin\ have th)- p. cuhaniv ; 
JlOWever subdued or <liscij)line<i our ]ee:iIl^^ n:a\ hi, tin \ draw 
out the human nature from the depths i.i ,.ur s,,u!v and c inpi i us 
to exhibit it to others. In the agitation nf tln^ da\ the min h.id ag.tin 
become a woman. She had wept, and she u.is tn inhhng. 

Jean Valjean had written ;i few lines .,ii a pie. e d p.ijn r, whnli 
he handed to the nun, saying: ".'sister. \..u wiK give thiN to tiie 

^ yi 

cure. 

The paper was not folded, .''^he vast her eve., . n it, 

“You may rea<l it." sai<l he. 

She reavi : "I beg Monsieur the ('ur-' to i,,kc , (i.ide o>' .g; t* .it I 
leave here. He will please defr.iv then f-.,;- t' i ■ ip<".-. . , - 
trial, and of the burial of the woin.m who ilied ihi- i-, g. 1 he 
remainder is for the poor." 

The si.ster attemptei! to spc.ih, lug i.iih! s, .ir, i!. j , ;j; ,i 

few inarticulate .sounds, .‘she su.veeded. h'.wevi rg in s.r. ng 

“Does not Monsieur the .M.ivor w isli 1. 1 s( i tlusp... t iino.-tuii.ite 

again for the last time 

“No,” said he, "I am pursued; 1 shnil l i.iiK hi .irii -tid. ir. la r 
cliamher ; it w ould dist ui h her." 

He had scarcelv linished when tin re w.is a loud lease lai the 
Staircase. T hey heard ;i tuinuh of sii j,.. .isim ling, aie! tlie ol.i 
])orlress exclaiming in her loudest .md ni"..; piercing t.aies: 

“My good sir, ! swear to vnu in rhi nann- • l • iod. tli.it noh..dv 
lias come in liere the w le le d.iy, .and the vv liole ev enmg . that 1 liav e 
not even once left my dtior !" 

A man rciilied ; "Hut yet, there is a light in this r‘ ..rn " 

They recognised the voice of javert. 

The charnlicr was so arranged th.at the door in opening' eovere 1 
the comer of the wall to the right. Jc.an \'aljean blew out the taper, 
and placed liim.self in this corner. 

.Sister .Simplice fell on her knees near the table. 

Tiic door opened. 

Tavert entered. 

The whisjiering of .sever.al men. atnl the protestations oj the 
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portress were 

The nun did noL raise her eyes. She was praying. 

The candle was on the nianlcl, and gave hiU a dim light. 


Tavert perceived the sister, and stopped abashed. 

It will be remembered that the very foundation of Javert, ni 
.loment the medium in which he breathed, was veneration for a 



spirit who was never mistaken, a nun was a heing who never sinned 
'I'hey were souls walled in from this world, with a single door which 
never opened hut for the exit of truth. 

On perceiving the sister, his first impulse was to retire. , 

But there was also another duly which held him, and which 
urged him imperiously in the opposite direction. His second nii- 
pvilse was to remain, and to venture at least one question. 

This was the Sislcr Simplicc, who had never lied in her Vifc. 
javert knew this, ainl venerated her especially on account of it. 
“Sister,” said lie, “arc you alone in this room?” 

'I'licre was a fearful instant during which the poor portress felt 
her Umhs falter beneath her. The sislcr raised her eyes, and re- 
plied ; 

“Yes." 

Tlieii continued Javert — “Excuse me if I persist, it is my duty — 
you have not seen this evening a person, a man — he has escaped, 
and we arc in search of him— Jean Valjean— you have not seen 
him?" 

The sislcr answered — "No.” 

Slie lied. Two lies in .succession, one upon another, without hesita- 
tion, quickly, as if she were an adept in it. 

“Your pardon 1” said Javert, and he withdrew, bowing reverently. 

Oil, lioly maiden ! for many years thou liasL been no more in this 
world ; tliou hast joined the sisters, the virgins, and thy brctlircn, 
the angels, in glory; may thi.s falsehood he remembered to thee in 
I’aradisc. 


The aflivmation of the sister was to Javert something so decisive 
that he did not eveii notice the singularity of tliis taper, just blown 
nut. and smoking on the t.ablc. 

An liour afterwards, a man was walking rapidly in the darkness 

heiieath the trees from M sur M in the direction of Pans. 

This m:in was Jean Valjean. It has been cst.-ihlishcd. by the testi- 
mony of two or three waggoners who met him, that he carried a 
Inmdle, and was dressed in a blouse. Where did he get this blouse? 
It was never known. Nevertheless, an old artisan had died in the 
infirm.ary of the f.actory a few days before, leaving nothing hut hi-s 
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blouse. This might have been the one. 

A Jast word in regard to Fantine. 

We have all one motlicr — the earth. Fantine wa.s restored to 
this mother. 

The cure thought best, and did well perliaps, to reserve out of 
what Jean Valjean had left, the Jargcst amount jiossihle for th.c 
poor. After all, who were in fpiestion ? — a eonviet and a woman of 
the town. This was why he simplilied the burial of ^■a^l!!ne, and re- 
duced it to that bare necessity calle<l the I ’otter's licid. 

And so Famine was liuried in the eomnion grave of tlie ceme- 
tery, which is for even-body and for all. and in v. huh tiie poor are 
lost. Flappily, God knows where U> hn/1 the s/ajl. hantirie uas laid 
away in tlie darkness with liotlies wliitii liad m- nami- . -he .-utieted 
the promiscuity of dust. She was thrown into the pul)liL' pit. Her 
tomb was like her bed. 
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BOOK FIRST— WATERLOO 


I 


WHAT yof MKKT IN (OMIM, I Kf>M NlVII.l.f 

On a beautiful mornin{; in May. ]a*'t war i !si>l i. ,1 iravcllrr, lie 
who tells this story, was journc\ iii),’ from Xuillcs louar-is La 
Hulpe. He travelled n-foot. 1 io was loilou my'. Uso m-a s of 

trees, a broad road, undulatin}^ <ivrr hills, hit h. om- aftt-r aiiotlu-r. 
upheave it .and let it fall ayain, like ciiorm. ms uaws Heha'i pasted 
Lillois vand Bois-Seigneur-Laac. lie s.,u lo (he west the slated 
steeple of Brainc-l'AHeud. whieh has the fi.rm ..1 .m mverted \asc. 
He had just passed a wonrl upon a hill, and at the i orner <'f a v n.ss- 
road, beside a sort of worm-eaten siym-post. he.iriny' the ms. option 
— Old Toll-Gate, No. d — a ta\ern with tl)is siyn ■ I i-.e }-our 
Winds. Ilchalcau, Prifale Cafe. 

Half a mile from this taven, he reached tin l-'atom of a little 
valley, where a stream tlowed beneath an .n. h m the emb.mkment 
of the road. The cluster of tn-es. ihm - .wn hn: ' <i\ yr-en, wle. h 
fills the vale on one side of the ro.id, on the aht r spre.ids ont into 
meadows, and swcejis away in yi.ueinl di'or.ler towards i'.ramc 
I'AlIcud. 

At this point there w as at the riyht. and mimedi.iteh on the road, 
an inn, with a four-wheeled cart before the doi.r, ;i yre.it bundle of 
hop-poles, a ploii.yh, a pile of dr\ bru-h m ar a (juakset hedpe. 
some lime which was smokiny in a s«ju,iie hole in the yround, and a 
ladder lying along an old sjied with manyr rs (..r siraw. .\ young 
girl was pulling weeds in a tuM, where a large green poster, prob- 
ably of a travelling show at some annual fair, lluttered in the witKl. 
At the corner of the inn. beside a pond, in whiih a flotilla of ducks 
was navigating, a diflicult foot-path lost itself in the shrubbery. 
The traveller took this path. 

At the end of a hundrcfl paces, passing a wall of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, surmounted by a s!iaq> gable of crossed hneks, he found 
himself opposite a great arclicd stone rloorway, with rectilinear im- 
post, in the solemn style of Louis XIV., and plain medallions on 
the .sides. Over the entranre \va< a severe facao’e. and a wall jKr- 
pcnfiicular to the fagarlc almo.st touched the doorway, flanking i: at 
an abrupt right angle. On the meadow before she fifx'r lay three 
liarrows, through which were blooming, as l>e.st they coitki. ,ili the 
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flowers o£ May. The doorway was closed. It was shut by two de- 

creoit foldine-doors, decorated with an old rusty knocker. 

The sunshine was enchanting ; the branches of the trees had ttet 
gentle tremulousness of the month of May which seems to conie 
from the birds’ nests rather tlian the wind. A spruce little bira, 

• probably in love, was singing desperately in a tall tree. 

The traveller paused and examined in the stone at the left ot me 
door, near the ground, a large circular excavation like the hollow ot 
a sphere. Just then the folding-doors opened, and a peasant woman 

came out. . . 

She saw the traveller, and perceived what he was examining. 

“It was a French ball which did that,” said she. 

And she added — • . t, 

“What you see d^ere, higher up, in the door, near a nail, is the 
hole made by a Biscay musket. The musket has not gone through 
the wood.” 

"What is the name of this place ?” asked the traveller 
"Hougomont,” the woman answered. 

The traveller raised his head. He took a few steps and looked 
over the hedges. He saw in the horizon, through the trees, a sort of 
hillock, and on this hillock something which, in the distance, re- 
sembled a lion. 

He was on the battle-field of Waterloo. 


H 

HOUGOMONT 

Hougomont — this was the fatal spot, the beginning of the resis- 
tance, the first check encountered at Waterloo by this great butcher 
of Europe, called Napoleon ; the first knot under the axe. 

It was a chateau ; it is now nothing more than a farm. Hougo- 
mont, to the antiquar}', is Hiigomous. This manor was built "by 
Hugo, sire dc Somcrcl, the same who endowed the sixth chaplain- 
ship of the abbey of Villicrs. 

Tlic traveller pushed open the door, elbowed an old carriage 
under the porch, and entered the court. 

The first thing that he noticed in this yard was a door of the six- 
teenth centurv', which seemed like an arch, everything having fallen 
down around it. The monumental aspect is often produced by ruin. 
Near the arch opens another door in the wall, with keystones of the 
time of Henry IV., which discloses the trees of an orchard. Beside 
this door were a dung-hill, mattocks and shovels, some carts, an 
old well with its flag-stone and iron pulley, a skipping colt, a strut- 
ting turkey, a chapel surmounted by a little steeple, a pear-tree in 
bloom, trained in espalier on the w'all of the chapel ; this was tire 
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court, the conquest of whicJi was the aspiration of 2vapo!cc-n. Tiiis 
bit of earth, could he iiave taken it, would perhaps have him 
the world. The hens are scattering the tlusl with their Ijc.al-s. You 
hear a growling: it is a grctit dog, who .«ihov.-s his teeth, aiji! takes 
the place of the English. 

The English fought admirably there. The four cotnpanies of 
guards under Cooke held their ground for seven hours, against tl;e 
fury of an assaulting army. 

Hougomont, seen on the map, on a geometrical plan, comprising 
buildings and inclosurc, presents a sort of irregular rectangle, one 
corner of which is cut oft. At this corner is the southern ciumneo, 
guarded by this wall, v.’hich commands it at the shortest mnsket 
range. Hougomont has two entrances: the southern, that of the 
chateau, and the northern, that of the fann. Xajwlcon sent against 
Hougomont his brother Jerome. The divisions of Guillcminot, I'ov, 
and Bachelu were hurled against it ; nearly the wlinlc corps of Kcille 
was there employed and there defeated, and the bullets of Kcller- 
niann were c.xhaustcd against this heroic wail-front. It was loo 
much for the brigade of Bauduin to force Hougomont on the north, 
and the brigade of Soyc could only batter it on tl»c south— it could 
not take it. 

The buildings of the fann arc on the southern side of the court. 
A small portion of the northern door, broken by the I'rench, bangs 
dangling from the wall. It is compo.scd of four j)lanks, nailed to two 
cros.s-pieccs, and in it may be seen the scars of the attack. 

The northern door, forced by the I'rencli. and to which a piece 
lias been added to replace the panel suspended from the wall, 
stands half open at the fool of the court -yard ; it is cut .'^(juarely in 
a wall of stone below, and brick above, and closes the court on the 
north. It is a simple cart-door, such as arc found on all small farms, 
composed of two large folding-doors, made of rustic planks: be- 
yond this arc the meadows. This entrance was furiously contested. 
For a long time there could he seen upon the door all sorts of prints 
of bloody hands. It v.'as there that Bauduin was killed. 

The storm of the combat is still in this court : the horror is visilde 
there ; the overtuni of the conflict is there petrified ; it lives, it dies ; 
it was hut ycsterd.ay. 'i’he walls arc still in death agonies ; the stones 
fall, the breaches cry out ; the holes arc v.’ounds ; the trees bend and 
.shudder, as if making an effort to escape. 

This court, in 1815, was in better condition than it is to-day. 
Structures which have since been pulled down formed red.'ms. 
angles, and squares. 

The English were barricaded there; the French efiVeted an cn.- 
Irnncc, but could not maintain their position. At tlse s;dc of the 
chapel, one wing of the chateau, the only remnant c'-nsts of 

the manor of I lougomosu, .stands crumbling, one migi-.t rJtnoit r.-sy 
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disembowelled. The chateau served as donjon ; the chapel served as 
bloclc-house. There was work of extermination. The French, shot 
down from all sides, from behind tlie walls, from the roofs of the 
barns, from the bottom of the cellars, through every window, 
through every air-hole, through every chink in the stones, brought 
fagots and fired the walls and the men: the storm of balls was 
answered by a tempest of flame. 

A glimpse may be had in the ruined wing, through the iron- 

barred windows, of the dismantled chambers of a main building; 

tbe_ English guards lay in ambush in these chambers ; the spiral 

staircase, broken from foundation to roof, appears like the interior 

of a broken shell. The staircase has two landings ; the English, be- 

Sieged in the staircase, and crowded upon the upper steps had cut 

away the lower ones. These arc large slabs of blue stone, now 

heaped toother among the nettles. A dozen steps still dine to the 

wall: on the first is cut the image of a trident. These inaccessible 

^ sockets ; all the rest resembles a toothless jaw- 

f trees are there ; one is dead, the other is wounded at 

e ow nrrn i 1850 it has begun to 

grow across the staircase. ° 

1.. mS' n'/' “ T 

S otloS sSic'’ ta'S'bfa 

been carried away by a muskelsbot Th w Jesus has 

n»mcnl ot .he chlpcf, then <1 slodgS'’ if 'S “ 

ruin : it was a ftirmrf* • fi,o ^ flames filled this 

but the wooden Clirist was not buJne? Tbl’ f floopvas burned, 
feet, tlie blackened «.i pe ate its way to his 

A miracli saTtFe ioS t stopped, 

was not so fortunate as till Clir?st.’ ^^“P’^ated, 

Christ we read tbis^naliic'': /yr«m(fi^il-*The^ 
h’w .^faior Marquee V Marmtc^n i!r others : Conde dc 

Ercncli names wi[ii iilaSiSi* (Cabana). Tliere are 

was wiiitewashed in isdO The naim ’ anger. The wall 

on it. ■ ^ insulting each other 

axe in its baiub This boilv'waf that picked up holding an 

o,, en„,i„,. .he cl.:; I Jh^ 

.«■» .1,,. ,va„,. V„„ a,h, i, 
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this one-? Because no water is drawn from it now. Why is no nunc 
water drawn f rom it ? Because it is full of .skeletons. 

The last man wlio drew water from tliat v/cll was Guillauinc 
Van Kylsom. He was a pcasajit, who lived in Houitomonl, mid was 
gardener there. On the ISth of June, 1815, his family fled and hid 
in the woods. 

The forest about the Abbey of \h'llicrs concealed fur sever.il d.iy-- 
and several nights all that scattered and rlistrcssed population. I'.ven 
now certain vestiges maj- be distinguished, such as old inmks of 
scorched trees, which mark the place of these poor trcmiiling 
bivouacs in the depths of the thickets. 

Guillaume Van Kylsom remained at Ilinigfjmoju ''to take care of 
the chateau,” and hid in the cellar, 'l iie I'.ngli-h dl■-c■^vered h:m 
there. He was torn from his hirling place, and. with binws of the 
fiat of their swords, the soldiers compelled this fnghteneri man to 
wait upon them. They were thirsty; thi.s ( ‘>uill.uinie brought them 
drink. It was from this well that he <lre\v the u.iter. .Many ilrnnk 
their last quaff. This well, where drank .m» m.my of tlie <icad, must 
die itself also. 

After the action, there was haste to burs the corpses, Iteath has 
its own way of embittering victory, and it c.nises glory to he fol- 
lowed b}’ pestilence. T) phu.s is the succe^-of oi iriumjjh. This well 
was deep, it was made a sepulchre. Tliree liundud de.id were 
thrown into it. Perhaps with too miicli \\ • re tla \ .ill dead’ 

Tradition says no. It appears th.it on the night .itier tlie bun.il. 
feeble voices were heard calling out irotn the well. 

Tliis well is isolated in the mnidle of theiouri \.trd Three walls, 
half brick and half stone, folded h,uk like the le.ues <>i a screen, 
atid imitating a sipiare turret, stiriound n "n tim e -ide,, 1 lie fourth 
side is open. ( hi that side tin* water was dr.iwn The hack wall has 
a sort of sliapelcss buH's-cve. perhaps a hoK- made by a she!!. This 
turret iiad a roof, of which onl\ the l>eanis remain. I he iron that 
sustains the wall on the right is in the sha|>e oi a iros-., \'ou heml 
over the well, the eic is lost in a deep hriik iilinder, which is filled 
with an accumulation of slmdows. .-\ll around it, the bottom (ti the 
walls is covered hv nettles. 

This well has not in front the large hlue dagguig .stone, which 
.serves as a curb for all the wells <i{ i?cl;gium. i he hluc stour is re- 
placed by a cross-har on which re.st fuc or si.\ inisshapeji wfHnlcii 
stumps, knotty and hardened, that re.semhle huge h'uic.s. There is 
no longer either bucket, or ch.ain, or pulley; hut the stone ba-in i.s 
still there which served for the waste wafer. The rain water /;.ifher « 
there, .and from lime to time ,a bird from the neighbouring fore.-t 
ctimc-s t<j drink- and flics away. 

One house among these ruin.s, the sann-hotifr. .<:in inhahitcd. 
The door of this Itousc opens upon the court-y ard. By the <;dc of 
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nreltv Golllic kcy-liolc plate there is upon the door a J’anclful o: 
noil in trefoil, slanting forward. At the moment that the ^ 

ian lieutenant Wikla was seizing this to take refuge ni faim 
house a French sapper struck off his hand with the blow of an axe. 

The family which occupies the house calls the former gardene 
Van Kylsoni, long since dead, its grandfather . A grcy-liairecl woma 
said to us; “I was there. I was three years old. My sister, largei 
was afraid, and cried. They carried us away into the woods ; 1 wn 
in my mother’s arms. They laid their ears to the ground to hstci 
For my part, I mimicked the cannon, and I went boom, boom. 

One of the yard doors, on the left, we have said, opens into the 
orchard. 


The orchard is terrible. _ 

It is in the three parts, one might almost say in three acts. Ihc 
first part is a garden, the second is the orchard, the third is a wood. 
These three parts have a common inclosure; on the side of the en- 
trance the buildings of the chate.iu and the farm, on the left a 
hedge, on the right a wall, at the h.ack a wall. The wall on the 
right is of brick, the wall on the back is of stone. The garden^ is 
entered first. It is sloping, planted with currant buslics, covered with 
wild vegetation, and terminated by a terrace of cut stone, with 
btaliistcrs with a double swell. It is a seignorial garden, in this first 
French style, which preceded the modern ; now ruins and .briers. 
The pilasters are surmounted by globes which look like stone can- 
non-balls. We count forty-three balusters still in their places; the 
others arc lying in the grass, nearly all show some scratches of 
musketry. A broken baluster remains upright like a broken leg. 

It is in this garden, which is lower than the orchard, that six of 
the first Fight Voltigcurs, h.aving penetrated thither, and being un-r 
able to escape, caught and trapped like bears in a pit, engaged in a 
battle with two Hanoverian companies, one oT which was armed 
with carbines. The Hanovcri.aiis were ranged along these b.alustcrs, 
and_ fired from .above. These voltigcuns, answering from below, six 
against two hundred, intrepid, with the currant bushes only for a 
shelter, took a (piartcr of an hour to die. 

You rise a few .steps, and from the garden pass into the orchard 
proper. There, in these few .square yards, fifteen hundred men fell 
in less tiian a hour. The wall seems ready to recommence tlie com- 
bat. The thirty-eight loopholes, pierced hy the English at irregular 
lieights, arc there yet. In front of the suxteenth, lie two English 
timibs of gmriite. 'J’licrc .arc no loopholes except in the south-wall, 
the principal attack came from that side. This wall is concealed on 
the outside hy a large quickset hedge ; the French c.ame up, thinking 
there was nothing in their w.ay hut the hedge, crossed it. and found 
the wall, an obstacle and an amhush, the liinglish Guards behind, the 
thirty-eight loopholes pouring forth their fire at once, a storm of 
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grape and of halls ; and Soyc’s brigade broke tlicrc. Waterloo cnin- 
mcnccd thus. 

The orchard, however, was taken. They had no scaling l.addcrs, 
but the French climbed the wall with thcir’hanfls. They fought hand 
to hand under the trees. All this grass was soaked with blond. bat- 
talion from Xas.sau, seven hundred men. was annihilated there. < >n 
the outside, the wail again.'^t whieii tiie two Iiatteric.s <>f Kc!!erma!in 
were directed, is gnawed Iiy grajie. 

This orcliard is as responsive as any otiicr to tlie month of May, 
It has its golden i)iosSf)ms ami its daisies; th.e grass is higii ; f.arm 
horses are grazing; lines on uliich elotlu-s are drsmg .ross tin- in- 
tervals between the trees, making trawllers hem! liieir !hm.1s ; \ou 
walk over tliat sward, ami t our foot .sinks in t!;e pat!i <>: tfie mole. In 
the midst of the grass _\ou iioliee an ti[ir....;ed trunk. I', mg on th.e 
ground, but still growing green. Mau r id.ukma- ti le.med !*.nk 
against it to die. L’nder a large tree m-.ir !i\ :< !I ti.e • .1 rttuiti general. 
Duplat, of a French family whu h tied on ii:e tet ■ m at stj , f t! <■ ed;, { 
of Nantes. Close lieside it leans a diseased old ajtylt to .• s-,v,tt!'ed 111 
a bandage of straw and loam, N'earK a!! ti e appk’ fe-s are tailing 
from old age. There is md one u In. h .l. es n, .t it s > annon b.dl 

or its musket shot, .'skeletons of dead trees a’.-nn 1 ::: this hard. 
Crows fly in tlie hranelies ; !te\..nd it ts .1 \ 

Raiiduin kiih'd, I'oy wounded, tire, 'lattgld' • *a'nage, a brr...k 

made of Fnglisli Id 1 , . f liiiman . t I itn !; !. 

mingled in fury ; a well hlled w rh c t j . j!., o j i 
and the regiment of Ibunswak <!tsv i '-.j; 'it k I * !. i'.'.aik 

mann killed, the b'.ngh'li ( Itiaids eti; ; d- twn'\ i r- ! k r’a'io.'.s. 
out of the fort _v of K'l tile's t "r;-'. d< u-na*< i. t’r<e t'. 'I'.e ! nten, 
in this one rinn of }(• tigoniotu. s.'.ri i, s' ,::..!:t! roi, sV-t. 

Ininusi ; and a!! tins m or !er tlnu t ;.i\ a pi oa-'t n a\ oiv t'' .a 
traveller : d/fit.fi'. ur, u-i- '.hr, , ■ , ir 'a i-.k,, I ti i/t c if'Litn 

to yoK till' ( 2 fjiiir of 


in 

Ttll IStH ol n Nf. ]5sl.s 

Lkt us go hack, for siuh is tlie storyteller's privilege, and p!.’,re 
ourselves in the year ISl,', a little belote the d.ite of the cotnmencf'- 
ment of the action narrated in the lirst part of this bo. .k. 

Had it not rained on the night of tiie I/th of June, I8i the future 
of F.uropc* would have I>een changed, .X few drops of u .ater more nr 
less prosinited Naj^oleon. Th.al W.atcrlou shouhl n.* tin* end of Aus- 
terlitz. Providence needed only a little rain, .and an urisrason.-filc 
cloud crossing the sky sufi'seed for the overth.'‘t>w of .a world. 

The l.iattleof Waterless — .ami this gave Hhichrr time to ectne up — 
crnild not be commenced before halt-p.asi ckn en. W'by ? Ilec.au'c th.e 
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ground was soft. It was necessar^'^ to wait for it to acquire some lit- 
tle firmness that the artillery could manceuvre. 

Napoleon was an artillery officer, and he never forgot it. The 
foundation of this prodigious captain was the man who, in his report 
to the Director}" upon Aboukir, said : Such of our balls killed six’ 
men. All his plans of battle were made for projectiles. To converge 
the artiller}" upon a given point was his key of victory. He treated 
the strategy of the hostile general as a citadel, and battered it to a 
breach. He overwhelmed the weak point with grape ; he joined and 
resolved battles with cannon. There was marksmanship in his genius. 
To destroy squares, to pulverise regiments, to break lines, to crush 
and disperse masses, all this was for him, to strike, strike, strike in- 
cessantly, and he entrusted this duty to the cannon ball. A formid- 
able.method, which, joined to genius, made this sombre athlete of the 
pugilism of war invincible for fifteen years. 

On the 18th of June, 1815, he counted on his artillery the more 
because he had the advantage in numbers. Wellington had only a 
hundred and fifty-nine guns ; Napoleon had two hundred and forty. 

f.nn *0 move, the ac- 

Enuu " commenced at six o’clock in the morning. The 

before finished at two o’clock, three hours 

before the Prussians turned the scale of fortune 

thisbaurt there on the part of Napoleon in the loss of 

tins battle . Is the shipwreck to be imputed to the pilot ? 

«* ,tac 

himself^ did bn bnfxm tr, ^ ° disguise his enfeeblement from 

danger? in that class of nntnr,’.,! " a general, careless of 

giants of action, is there an age avhe^ tTn" the 

Mghted? Old .age has no holdL tile genfusefo"f 'll 

Dantesand the Michael Anp-nlnc ^ niuses of the ideal; for the 

ti- H„.„i w, ", rri 

lost his clear sense of viemn-? could I ‘ 

shoal, no longer divine the shorn nr. i longer recognise the 

edge of the abyss? had he lost'tbe’inst nrtS crumbling 

fonncrly knew all the naths of tr;iin-.r.! of disaster? was he, who 
o_f his flashing car. pointed them o,u height 
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We think not. 

His plan of battle was, ail confess, a niaslcrpiccc. To njarvii 
straight to the centre of the allied line, pierce the enemy, cut liu j ’,5 
in two, push the Britisli half upon Ilal and the Pru'-sian h,-i!f UjOun 
Tongres, make of Wellington and Blnrhcr twu fragment'., carry 
Mont Saint Jean, seize Brussels, tlir<ny lite t]i rman into the Ivhin!', 
and the Englishman into the sea. All this, tor X.-ipoU-on, was in this 
battle, W^hat would foiknv, anyhodv can see. 

We do not, of course, [irofc-^s to gi%e lu re tlu- hi‘.tnt\ of W'al>-r- 
loo ; one of the scenes that g:ue rise to i!u’ dr.iu'.a ul uh we .are de- 
scribing hangs upon that battle; hut tlu hi'ior\ < f ;iu- h.ittie iv n 't 
our subject ; that history moreover i- loi>!. a;ui !..!d ■.!: a m t-;- tly wa\ . 
from one point of view by Xapoleon. from the other e t oi \iev,- 
by Charras. As for us, we iea\e tlie luo ti.eT < oi'te.,t ; 

we are only a witness at .a di't.m.e. .t in the j.l i--,, a '■'eki-r 

bending over this ground lvne,'idc<l with h’.;”'. o. 'h.h t.,; ].‘'rha|fs 
appearances fftr retilities ; \te haw no n,;! t to c. <»• m ih-- !;.in < of 
science with a mass of facts in \\h:< h t'u h- <!' ■. ’ ‘’e-s o,..,,' t' tr- 
age; we have neither the militate e\[.( !i< r;, ,• i,,,.- f! ,. a' ■.!- 

ity which authorises a syst<m; m ..nr , m •; i ; , f ,, , h t;N 

overruled both cajitaius at W.aierl- » ■ : .c 1 v '..-n 1. ■ . ;n , , .1 m 

this mysterious accused, we judge '.il.e the pi . ili , timt .otless ;u Ige. 


IV 

A 


Tlinsic who woiih! gi t a r!<.!r eh , f • 1 f W ,c. •’ ■. '..r,e 

only to l.ay down ujion the gn ui i iti t’ i i- : i: ! ,i . ..! \ I 

left stroke of the A is the I. si 1 \ r. - ;! . ;i ’tv;-..; , ■> the 

road from < iemijipe, the ir..'s ih.e A thi t .,1 

Ohain to Br. line !' Ml. ud T. > ; ; . i \ s . g , l- 

linglon is there; tlie leit-h.md k.wir is 1 ■■ nt, l-h '.’.e is 

there with jeroinc Bon.ip.iTti .the:-.’’ wt •, i- ; :> 1 .i iti le 

Alliance. Xapoleon is iheie. A little !«e;<.w th.e iiit wh. re *;,<■ I r -s 
of the A meets and eiits tl.e right s;r..!.i. i- i.i I! At il.e 

midille of this eros> is the preci-e ;t:; w' i ’e tl,.- i ■- d ' , nle-ui td 
was spoken. There the lion is place-l. the jin. 'tmt.irv s%niK>! of the 
supreme heroism of the Imperial tiiiard. 

The tri.angle eonlnined at the top of the .\, hetween tiic two 
strokes and the cross, is the plateau of M'.nt h.iini ItMU 1 he -tnu;* 
gle for this plateau was llte whole of the leutle. 

The. wittgs of the two anr.tes extended to th.e rigriS astd left of the 
two n»ads frotu Gen.appc .and front Xivelh's; li'EtFon Eing op- 
posite Pictoii, KetUe opposite Iltif. 
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is tSsM of sSgl*.’’' Saint J«". 

nndnlating counto' : 

svards Mon. Sain, Joi, are bis 

Itf nit ann.es upon a field of battle are two lestlers Their 

mS'is L nol'S Tl-l g?Sp 5 1“ • 

the shoulder • for lack of a f£^°^ 'a ^ is a brace for 

its footing - a* deoression in tV. ^ ^pori a regiment loses 

venieS cfo’ss path a Zh V ^ of the soil, a con- 

sus which is called an arm’v catch the heel of this colos- 

leaves the field is beaten He’n^p falling. He who 

sity of exaSfning 

slightest details of contour ^ ^ appreaating the 

nowlSTe'lt T'^IttoS^,“'^I’'^i" »f 

AVelhngton, with the sagacity of prescTenS P^'^^ding year, 

possible site for a great battle examined it as a 

Wellington had the favourable 1 this contest 

The English army was above the Frer.^^^° unfavourable. 

. To sketch here the appearanre below, 

m hand, upon the heights of Rncc on horseback, glass 

June, 1815: would be aZosrsu^erflZ,?.%^^"^^^ °n the 18th of 

CNcrybody has seen him. This calm nrnfii PP'^^f bim out, 

of the school of Brienne, this green iFn'f ^ the little chapeau 
cealing the stars on his breast the r, ' the white facings con- 
t of red sash under the waistroaZV”?^^^^’’^^ the epaulets, 
'vhite horse with his housings of pZ^ ? breeches, the 

0 , .n au .^agination,, applandk by half fc°™rH repSbS?; 

IradiliJnal™ sSt™ hmSgh^wW^ = '' have a certain 

ways veils the truth for a fonger or shnZ*^?^^ ^ass, and which al- 
too- IS luminous and complete but now the his- 

. t his light of history is pitiless • ir • 

Jty that, all luminous as it is, and precisel 

> en casts a shadow just where we saw a^ jt^ause it is luminous, it 
1 makes two different phantom^ aS tZ the same man 

le other, and the darkness of the despot st ^^^^cks and punishes 
our of the captain. Hence results a tZr with the splend- 
>uent o the nations. Babvlon Smd lelnZ^T" the final judg- 
.-=vcu Icse,,. csat; 
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follows the tyrant. It is woe to a man to leave bcliind him a jhadnw 
which has his form. 


Y 


THE niriD onscuRUM or n.'iTTr-ES 

Ever\T 50DY knows the first phase of tliis haitle : the dirfiruU opniit!". 
uncertain, hesitatinj,^ threateninj;- for boili anmex, hut fur the Mnit- 
hsh still more than for the French. 

It had rained all ni^ht ; the >,’r(iund was softened hy the ‘liower ; 
water lay here and there in the liollows of tiic {.iams .is uj h.iMos , .-it 
some points the wheels s.ank in to the a'.'eK; the hor,.e>,’ t:irihs 
dripped with liquid mud ; had tiot tlie u he.it .m l r\ e -ptf-.i,! wti }(\' 
that multitude of advancin;,^ cartN iille.l tlie rut- an.! !”..ide a h- d un- 
der the wheels, all mrncnient, particular!;, in the v.dlf. s on tlie sale 
of Papelottc, woulfl have been inipo‘.si!.ie. 

The affair opened late; .Napoloui. v. <• h.i\e < sp'aincd, h.n! a 
habit of boldinj' all his artillei v ni hati ! Id e a jnu. .!, .mi in,,' tv .v. at 
one point, anon at aiifitlier point of the hatile, an I la- dcMn-.l to u au 
until the ficld-liattcries could uhe< l an ! yah ;, ire.-!-, . : r this the 
sun must come out and drv the yround. i’.-.it t; < -un i 1 iv.t ...n-.r 
out. He hail not now the lield of Anst< 'hr/. W cn h- . !,'<t cun w is 
fired, the Jriiylish General t'ohilh- I... l-c! at i.is '....it. ;i .i.-.d rv.t-d 
that it was t!iirt\ -fi\e niinuti-- pa^t <•;< v u. 

The battle comnu-nvt-.i w-.th :u:\, in. u- f ;!-. ].(u! .ij.s p. ,,, 
emperor would ha\c uishd. i.-, tie i. ;; -ai-.y . - t- n I renJi at 
Houjjomont. .Xt the sauu- tina- Nhi;.-.!. . n .r;.i he i t- <• C'Uttr 
hurliny the brigade of (Jiu-.t upon I ..i li,.c - o; , .in 1 p';s;..,i 

the riyiu winy of the J-'r( m h ayaui-t li.e let v. :ny o; tl.c i riyl sii 
which rc'Ind Upo'i 1 'api !• art . 

dheatt.'iiK upon ilouyoniont -a .i-. parti’. ,i feint tt 'dr.iv. W el'iny- 
ton liint w.iv. to ni.ake i.nn im line to the ii tt , ti,.s a .e i .i [il.,n. d ins 
plan Would has e su. i ee.led. h.id not ti.e t.-ur i .aiip.tna s o' the 1 ny- 
lish (iiiards. nn.l the bias e I'.eici.ins ..f ! h rp< .lu her s .iu reso- 

lutely Iiekl the }>osition. en.il'hny W'-ilinyt' n, in-te.i.i < i massiny 
his ftirces upon that point . t ' lut.it }ii:ns< t to reit: t ■ r. iny them < .n.ly 
by four addiliona! companies of yu.!r>is. and a Jlrunsuul. h.-'ttaho;!. 

Tlic attack of the hrencli riyht s*. my u{'":i !'a[.ei .ttc s'. as in.tcn'led 
to ovcrsvlutlm the Innylisli left, cut the Hnissels roa-i. i<ar the pas' aye 
of the Prussians, should they come, to carry .Mont Saint jean, drive 
back Wcllinytou upon Ilouyomon:. from thence uit,»n I’.rainc I'.M- 
leud. from tliencc upwm llal : nothiny is clr.arcr. \\ ith the e\cr ption 
of a few incidents, this .attack succeeded. Papelottc v.as taken; I-a 
Ht'.ie .'^ainlc was c.arried. 

Xf>!e :i cireum.stance. There v.’cre in the Fnyli'^h it’f.intrv. tar- 
licuhirly in Kemjit'.s h-riy.ade, many new re-enuts. ’I'h' 
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icr-^ before our formidable infantry, were heroic; llicir i»expen- 

ence bore itself boldly in the affair ; they did especially 

as skirmishers; the soldier as a skirmisber, to some extent eft to 

bimsclf, becomes, so to speak, bis own general ; these r^ci u ls ex 

hibited sometiiing of Frencli invention and Frencli fury. 11ns raw 

infantry showed enlluisiasm. Tliat displeased Wellington. 

After the capture of La Haic Saintc, the battle wavered. 

There is in this day from noon to four o’clock, an obscure inter 
val ; the middle of this battle is almost indistinct, and partakes ol 
tlic’ thickness of the conflict. Twilight was gathering. You coulQ 
perceive vast fluctuations in this mist, a giddy mirage, implements 
of war now' almost unknow'ii, the flaming colbacks, the waving sa- 
bretaches, the crossed shoulder-belts, the grenade cartridge boxes, 
the dolmans of the hussars, the red boots wdth a thousand creases, 
the heavy shakos festooned with fringe, the almost black infantr)' 
of Brunsw'ick united w'ilh the scarlet infantry of England, the Eng- 
lish soldiers with great white circular pads on their sleeves for epau- 
lets, the Hanoverian light horse, w'ith their oblong leather cap with 
copper hands and flowing plumes of red horse-hair, the Scotch with 
hare knees and plaids, the large white gaiters of our grenadiers; 
tahlc.aux, not strategic lines, the need of Salvator Rosa, not of Gri- 
he.auval. 


A certain ainount of teinpc.st ahvays mingles with a battle, Quid 
obscuniiit, quid divhium, ILacli historian traces the particular linea- 
ment which pleases him in this hurly-burly. Whatever may he the 
combinations of the generals, the shock of armed masses has incal- 


culable recoils in action, tlic two plans of the iw'o leaders enter into 
each other, and arc disarranged by each other. Such a point of the 
hatile-ficld .swallows up more combatants tlian such anotlicr, as the 
more or less spongy soil drinks up water throw'n upon it faster or 
slower. You arc obliged to pour out more soldiers there than you 
thought. An unforeseen expenditure. The line of battle w'avcs and 
twists like a thread ; streams of blood flow regardless of logic; tlie 
fronts of the armies undulate ; regiments entering or retiring m.ake 
capes and gulfs; all these shoals arc conlinuallv swaying hack and 
forth before cacli other ; where infantry was, artillery comes ; w'hcre 
artillery was, cav.alry rushes up; battalions arc smoke. There was 
something there ; look for it ; it is gone ; the vistas arc displaced ; the 
sombre folds advance and recoil ; a kind of sepulchral wind pushes 
forwanls, crowds had;, swells and disperses tliese tragic multitudes. 
What is a hand to hand fight? an oscillation, A rigid mathematical 
plan tells the ston,- of a minute, and not a dav. To paint a battle 
needs those miglity p.aiutcrs who have diaos in their touch. Rem- 
brandt is better tlian Vandermculcn. Vnndcnnculen, exact at noon, 
lies at three, o'clock. Genmetrr- deceives ; the hurricane alone is true. 
This is what gives Folard the right to contradict Polvhius. We must 
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add that there is always a certain moment when the liatile <lc!;e.'Kr- 
ates into a combat, particularises itself, scatters into iniuirneniMc 
details, which, to borrow the expression of Napoleon himseff. '1<'- 
long’ rather to the biography of the regiments tltriri to the liistiny of 
the army.” The historian, in this case, evidently has the right <»! 
abridgment. He can only seixe upon tlic principal outlines of ilie 
struggle, and it is given to no narrator, bowever conscientious he 
may be, to fix absolutely the form of. this horrible cloinl which is 
called a battle. 

This, which is true of all great armed encounters, is particalarly 
applicable to \ValerIoo. 

However, in (he afternoon, at a certain moment, tlie battle .as- 
sumed precision. 


vr 

FOUR o'cr.ocK IX Ttn: aftrrxoox 

Towards four o’clock tlic situation of tlie I'.nglish anuv was seri- 
ous. Tlic Priticc of Orange commauded the centre, Hill the right 
wing, Piclon the left wing. The Prince of ( Iratige, fles[)erate and 
intrepid, cried to the Hollando-Ilelgiaii'. ; Xossiiu hniitsiriri;.' f.ax'cr 
retreat! Hill, exhausted, had fallen h.ack iijn'ii Wellington. Piclon 
was dead. At thcvciy moment that the I'.nglish had taken from the 
French the colours of the lO.sth of the line, the I'reiuli had killeil 
General Picton hy a iiall through the heati. I'or Wellington the bat- 
tle had two points of support, Hougomont and I,.a llaie .'^ainle; 
Hougoinont .still held out, but was burning: La llaie .''ainte bad 
been taken. Of the German battalion whicli defended it. foity-lwo 
men only sursdved ; all (ho officers, except five, were tlead or [irison- 
crs. Three thou.sand comhalants were massacred in that grange. A 
sergeant of the English Guards, the he,«t I)oxer in lingland, rejmted 
fnvulncrahlc by his comradc.s, had been killed hy .a little I'reneh 
drummer. Baring had lieeii dislodged. .Alien jiut to the sword. 
eral colours had been Inst, one belonging to .Altcn’s divi.sion, and one 
to the Lunehurg liattalion, borne by a jirincc of the family of Deux- 
Ponts. The .Scotch Grays were no more; Ponsonhy's be.ivy dr.a- 
goonsliaci been cut to pitrees. 'I'bat valiant cavalry had given w.ay be- 
fore, the lancers of Bro and the cuirassiers of Travers; of th.eir 
twelve hundred hor.scs there remained.-fx Inmdred.'of three lieuu !!- 
ant-coloncls, two lay on the ground, Hamilton woumlcd. .Mather 
kil!e<l. Ponsamhy hati fallen, jnerced with sevcai thru'-ts of a lam r. 
Conion was dead, Marsh was <!ead. 'I'wo iiivi-i'?ns, th.e tjjtli and tiic 
sixth, were destroyed. 

Hougomont yii-kiing. La Haie Saintr taken, there v.a*- h's! 
knot Jett, t!(C centre. That .stii! lield; Wdi’iia.'tou seinforv ' * ■’ - 
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called thither Hill who was at Merbe Braine, and Chasse who Avas 

at Braine I’Alleud : 

The centre of the English army, slightly concave, very dense and 
very compact, held a strong position. It occupied the plateau of 
Mont Saint Jean, with the village behind it and in front the declivity, 
Avhich at, that time was steep. At the rear it rested on this strong 
stone-house, then an outlying property of Nivelles, which marks the 
intersection of the roads, a sixteenth century pile so solid that the 
balls ricocheted against it Avithout injuring it. All about the plateau, 
the English had cut aAvay the hedges here and there, made embras- 
ures in the haA\dhoms, thtyst the mouth of a cannon betAA'een tAA’o 
branches, made loopholes in the thickets. Their artillery Avas in am- 
bush tinder the shrubberJ^ This punic labour, undoubted!}’' fair in 
Avar, AA’hich alloAvs snares, Avas so Avell done that Haxo, sent by the 
emperor at nine o clock in the morning to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
battenes.saAv nothing of it, and returned to tell Napoleon tliat there 
Avas no obstacle, except the tAvo barricades across the Nivelles and 
^ season Avhen grain is at its height ; upon 

the Aerge of the plateau, a battalion of Kempt’s brigade, the 95th, 
armed with carbines, was lying in the tall wh^at. 

Anglo-Dotch 

ti™ “SaHle •'’5 o' Solgn«, then eon- 

S BoUttatt An' GrosnendacI 

Wellington reinforced this centre bv one nf '> i j 
taken from the right Avinir and one nf AAr .^,^^3sses brigades, 
addition to Clinton’s divlion Tn •r' ® 

inents,to Mitchell’s brigade to Maitlanf’"^ 

ports the infantr}- of B?SSk n as sup- 


depression of the ground Somerspi’c besides, in a little 

dred. This Avasthe olSS oSi r f°“rtecn hun- 

hr.;ned. Pontonb,. wSls’le'r''^'' “ 

-at ’Wf » -doubt. 

sarul-bags and a broad, sloping bank of eanh^Tr '' 
finished ; they had not time to stockade it. ' ^ ' 
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Wellington, anxious, but impassible, v.-as on horsebrscl.-, atKl re- 
mained there the whole day in the same attitude, a little in'fnnjt n;' 
the old mill of Jlont Saint Jean, which is still standing, under at! 
elm which an Englishman, an enthusiastic vatulal, has since Inugnt 
for two hundred francs, cut down and carried awav. V/cllirtgt'on 
was frigidly heroic. The halls rained down. His aide*de-c.antj>, < i^r- 
don, had just fallen at his side. Lord Hill, shov.dng him a bursting 
.shell, said: My Lord, wbat arc your instructinns, .and vdias nrd< rr. 
doj’ou leave us, if yoti allnv,' yourself to be killer!? — 7'o feU^Kv n:v 
example, answered Wellington. To Clinton, he sairl laconically; 
Hold this spot to the Iasi man. The day was clearly going ijn'lly, 
Wellington cried to bis old companions of Talavcm* \'i}toria, arid 
Salamanca : Boys! JBc must not be beat: what would they say of us 
in England! 

About four o'clock, the English line staggered hackv.-ards. All .at 
once only the artillery and the sharp-.'^hfagers were seen nn the crol 
of the plateau, the rest disaj)pcarcd ; the regintents, driven by the 
.shells and bullets of the French, fell back into the v.alley now crossed 
by the cow-path of the {.arm of Moat Saint Jean ;a rcttr.grarfc move- 
ment took place, the battle front of the English was slijsping aw.ay, 
Wellington gave ground. Beginning retreat ! cried Napoleon. 


VH 


tcAroutoN IX noon iirMouR 


The emperor, .although .sick and liurt in Ids saddle by a local nfilic- 
tion, had never been in so good humour as on that day. Since morn- 
ing, his impenetrable countenance had worn a smile. On the IFth 
of June, 1815, that profound soul ma^rkcrl in marble, shone o!>- 
scurcly forth. The dark-browned man of .Xustcrliir.was gay at W'atcr- 
loo. The greatest, when foredoomed, present these contradiction^. 
Our joys arc .shaded, llic perfect smile belongs to Go<{ alone. 

Ridel Cesar, Pompeius f.chil, said llic legionaries of tb.c Fnl- 
nnnatrix Legion. Pnmpcy at this time was not to -.veep, but ii is cer- 
tain that Caesar laughed. 

From the previous evening, and in the night, at one oVbx'k, ex- 
ploring on horseback, in the tempest .and the rain, with Itertrand. 
the hills near Ros=ommc, and gnatilltd to sec tlx- long line of th.e 
English fires illuminating all the horirnn from Fri'^ch.em-.r.t T<> 
Brainc r.Micud, it had seemed to him th.at dotiny, for wh.tcl! hif had 
made an .appointment, for .a cei-tnin day upon the fa-!d of Waterloo, 
was punctual; he stopped. Ids horse, and remained some time m 
lionless, watching ih.c Hgh.tning and li^iming to the thund'-r; .',nd 
this f.atalist was heard to utter in the d.arhncs'. tiiovr mj -t-r- 'U-. 



longer in accJS Napoleon was deceived. The}^ were no 

had brought liim^^new^oy.^HeVissed’ '"^tant of that nigiit 
advanced guards, stopping here S th- line of tlie 

At half-past hvo, near the wood of Hoi ° ^he pickets, 
was /.fr ^n,marcli; he thought for 

A\as falling back. He said: /f i/ffJp ^ foment that Wellington 
get away. I sIwU take the six fhn ^'<^eir guard startina to 

SSSSSkSSESSS 

=siii?s-s:r 

extinguished Thp Pn i- was stirrinp- r.! k- was 

peasant was brouirht tn the^skv At 

?uicle to a britrarK r scouts • tlS^‘ o^clock, a 

Jts way to take nnc*f ^valty nroh-iKi ^cted as 

At five o’clock twlp ? • ^ ''’■‘lage’of OlSf brigade on 

just left their regimen/^''^'!i‘^^®‘^'^^'‘s reportl t ^ left, 

battle. 6-0 nnrc/f/l ‘batthe Enl’sh ^bat they had 

f / e.xclaimed^^^^^^ 

Intheniorningjl^jillA re/'d^c/Zic,,, ^ ^ "^ou/d much 

» l...„ch of «S foE™™ •'"= f™> eTRoss„„E'r"“^™‘‘“P'“ 

P «an of the battle-field spread out iin with ■ 

.In consequence of ’hip' ^°“lt : "Prc//v ^^ble the 

"’ired n the sofiL i " ^ "'^bt’s rain thi ‘^^'^^’'‘^r-board 

'-l-i n« *P, “and" ' ™S’ "i of provSions, 

cried out joyfully to fasting; but lln"’ *0 soldiers 

'pbt o clock the cmneror’c ^ ^'°'^e m'ucty chancr ^ A^apoleon 
•'Several geiienP ® breakfast w-,. hundred At 

U'Sbt but one before '^Velfnl^'^'^'"^' Walrfht f invited 
bol^uchessofSonlsli lie" *bat on the 
. .j^^^^bbishop’s face, said'-’f/^T'lb ’’“'io soldier by 

" "b .\cy, who said - IV,%', fo-(/av ^ ^ be was, with 

s^lri‘'f"^-''- "^bis was hilf so josJed 

sn\s I'leury de CbaH f l""'^‘'osuallv 

/'••■oaffur, .a.vs Goiirlud ^ 'oracter at L 7 on{°f^^ jf"' 0 , 

^ "hounded in " playful 

" f'^'^^^^atrics. oftener 
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grotesque than witty, says Benjamin Constant. These /.’aictic.' <’>:* a 
giant are worthy of remembrance. He calicfi ins grenaoier- “i:;!' 
growlers;” he would pinch their ear.s and vronld pnl! jluir nv-n-:- 
taches. The emperor did nothing hut play irirhs on ns: so on<- uf 
them said. During the mysterious voyage from the i'^lan i m' I-’li.a 
to France, on the 27th of February, in tlie open sea. the Frcr.ih 
brig-of-war Zephyr having met the brig Inconstant, on whirh. N.-s* 
poleon was concealed, and having asked tiic Inamstanl for news 
of Napoleon, the emperor, who still had on iiis liat tl'.c wr.itc .ind 
amaranth cockade, sprinkled with bees, adoj)ted by him in tiie island 
of Elba, took the speaking-trumpet, with a laugh, tavl .nnswered 
himself : the emperor is gelling on finely. Ife who laugins in this v.ay 
is on familiar terms with events; Najiolcon had .•several of tlscH^ 
bursts of laughter during his Waterloo iiroakfast. After bre.'i’rfas:, 
for a quarter of an liour, he collected his thoughts: tiien two gi r.- 
crals were scaled on tiic bundle of straw, pen in hand, and pajicr on 
knee, and the emperor dictated the order of battle. 

At nine o’clock, at the instant vrhen the French army, drawn s:p 
and set in motion in five columns, was deployed, the divisions u;ion 
two lines, the artillery between the hrign<les. mu>ic at the head, play- 
ing marches, with the rolling of drums and the sounding of intrn- 
pets — mighty, vast, joyous, — a sea of casques, snhres, .and bayonets 
in the horizon, the emperor, excited, cried nut. and repeated : ''Mag- 
nificent ! magnificent I" 

Between nine o'clock and half-past test, tin- wlmle army, wln'ch 
seems incrediide, had taken jmsition, and was ranged in six lines, 
forming, to repeat the expression of tlic emjKTor, "tiic figure of six 
Vs,” A few moments after the fonnation of tiic line of battle, itt 


thcmid.st of this profound silence, like that at the commencement of 
a storm, which precedes the fight, seeing ,as they filed by the three 
batteries of twelve jionnders, detached by lii.s orders fr<>m tlie three 
corps of D’F.rlon, Kcillc, and Lob.au, to commence the .action b\ at- 
tackingMout .Saint Jennattbeinter.section of the roads from .\’r.el- 
les and Genappe, the emperor struck I l.axn on the shoulder, s.i\ mg ; 
There are twenty-four pretty girls. General. 

.Sure of the event, be encouraged with a smile, as Ihev pa-'cd be- 
fore him, tl'.c compatiy of sapjiers of the first corps, whi.h he had 
design.ated to creel harric.ades in ?\Iont .Saint Je.an. .-i-, .-o.,n as the 
village was carried, .-Ml tliis serenity was «I)Sturiret! by inil a word of 
haugiity juty ; on seeing, masked at his left, at ,a pl.acr v. here there is 
lo-ikiy a great tomb, those wi.nijerful Scotch Gr;ns, with their 
super!) lior-es. he said : “ft is a pity.” 


fill:.'! lie inounte.! ms tiursc. rone ior.var.i from I 


.am! 


cll-.ij-e for tji’.; point of 


a m.rrii’.v gra-^v raiee, .m tile ri-.;h.t of 


the road fre.m Gemipp'' to r,ru>'‘'e!s, v.hi.di wro his srrnnd ,s; 
during the h.attlc. The t.hird s'tatum. that of seven n'ch. eh, bet 
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La Belle Alliance and La Haie Sainte is terrible ; it is a considerable 
hill which can still be seen, and behind which the guard was massed 
in a depression of the plain. About this lull the balls ricocheted over 
the payed road up to Napoleon. As at Brienne, he had over his head 
the whistling of balls and bullets. There have been gathered, almost 
upon the spot pressed by his horse’s feet, crushed bullets, old sabre 
blades, and shapeless projectiles, eaten with rust. Scahra rubigiuc. 
Some years ago, a sixty-pound shell was dug up there, still loaded, 
the fuse having broken off even with the bomb. It was at this last 
station that the emperor said to his guide Lacostc, a hostile peasant, 
fnghtened, tied to a hussar’s saddle, turning around at every volley 
of grape,__and trying to hide behind Napoleon : Dolt, this is show c- 
li-lc yotirsclf shotm the back. He who writes these lines 

^ ^ by turning up the 

earth, the remains of a bomb, disintegrated by the rust of forty-sl.x 
ye^rs, and some old bus of iron which broke like alder twigs hi his 

The undulations of the diversely inclined plains whicli were the 
heatre of tlie encounter of Napoleon and Weufi gm^ arV Ts everv^ 
body knows, no longer what thev were on tl c fmie Ss 

herself upon it To 

two yla?s^aft?ru5d! disfigured. Wellington, 

c/iaii^ediiivbflff/c-yie/;/. Where to'daTi'^r’ /'a'"' 

sunnounted by the lion there wnc ^ pyramid of earth 

Nivcllcs M in p So .“'* ?"■■■')• ta'-ards 

api» ro„l, ,v,,s „l„,o J above tl,= Gen- 

incut may be measured to-da'v !«• ti”^! of this escarp- 

mounds which embank the* road ^bc two great burial 

rmglishtonibattheSt Brussels; the 

French tomb. For France tliat wliolo ^ "^‘^bt. There is no 

thousands and thousands of loads of^ea'rd’^ sepulchre. Thanks to 
hundred and fifty feet higli and a ^bc mound of a 

of Mont St. Jean Is acSiw" a the plateau 

battle, especially on the .side of Li T day of the 

fU'ep and abrupt. The descent lias theJ^cn^ 'be declivity was 

lish artillery did not .sec the farm* below tli,? P''^''^’P*tous that the Eng- 
ley, the centre of the combat On tlio 1 ^ bottom of the val- 

guliied out this steep de cent ^1 « S the rain had 

5tin iiiorc difficult : il wafnot mereK- W "’“'I ‘be ascent 
stuck in the mire. Along the crest of b“*^ actually 

whirl, could not possibly ayr£ufsi In of ditch, 

What was this ditch? we ‘b-sta.it observer. 

Belgium. Ohain is another. Thc«c viil^crc^ hotM^n^ village of 
.n« oi ,,.0 p,„n„o. 
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winch crosses an undulating plain, often burying itself in the bills 
like a furrow, so that at certain points it is a ravine. In 1815. as vjiw. 
this road cut the crest of the plateau of Mont Saint Jean lutv.-ccn 
the two roads from Genappe and Nivcllcs; only, to-day it U on a 
level with the plain; whereas then it was sunk between higli hank*. 
It’s two slopes were taken away for the inominiental intnnid. 'I'h.a’ 
road was and is still a trench for the greater part of its leni^th: a 
trench in some parts a dozen feel deej), the sloj'cs of which are <<s 
steep as to slide clown here and there, especially in winter, after 
showers. Accidents happen there. The road was so narrow at tln- 
cntrancc of Braine I'-'Mlcud that a traveller was once cnislu d by a 
waggon, as is atlcstcd by a st<inc cross standing near the cemetery, 
which gives the name of the de.ad. Monsieur Benian! Dchrxe. v:cr- 
chaut of Brussels, and the date of the accident, February, 16.v.' It 
was so deep at the plateau of Mont Saint Jean, that a pcnsait*. M.nt- 
ihew Nicaise, had i)cen crushed there in l/fsl Iiy the falliitg of tiic. 
hank, as another stone cross attested; the top of this ha^. disaje 
pearccl in the changes, hut its ovcrttirncd 5 lc<it•^;nl is still vi^iiile 
uj)on the .sloping hank at the left of the road between La llaie 
Saintcand the farm of Mont Saint Jean. 

On the day of the battle, tins sunken mad, of which itothing gave 
wanting, along the crest of Mont .Saint Jean, a ditch at llic sumtnii 
of the escarpment, a trench concc.alcd by the ground, was invisililc, 
that is to say terrible. 


vm 

Tin: r.Mrr.ROR rt;Ts a oekstion to thi: r.finr. i.acosti'. 

On tiic morning of Walcrh'o then, Xapoleon was satisfied. 

lie was right ; the plan of battle which he had conceived, .ns we 
have shown, v.'as indeed admir.ahlc. 

After the battle was once ciwnncnccd, its very diverse fortune, 
the resistance of Hougnmont, the tenacity of I, a Haie Sainte, Brni- 
duin killed, Foy put Jwrs dc cov.bal, the unexpected wnU agaiii't 
which Soye’s brigade was broken, the fatal blunder of Gnihetninet 
in having neither grenades nor powder, the miring of the hattcrie.:, 


* TJiC U follows; 
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the fifteen pieces without escort cut off by Uxbridge in a deep cut of 
a road, the slight effect of the bombs that fell within the English lines, 
burying themselves in the soil softened by the rain and only suc- 
ceeding in making volcanoes of mud, so that the explosion was 
changed into a splash, the uselessness of Fire’s demonstration upon 
Brainc I’Allcud, all this cavalry, fifteen squadrons, almost destroyed, 
the English right wing hardly disturbed, the left wing hardly moved, 
the strange mistake of Ney in massing, instead of drawing out, the 
four divisions of the first corps, the dcptli of twenty-seven ranks 
and the front of two hundred men oiTcred up in- this manner to 
grape, the frightful gaps made by the balls in tliese masses, the lack 
of connection between the attacking columns, the slanting battery 
suddenly unmasked upon their flank. Bourgeois, Donaclot, and 
Duruttc entangled, Quiot repulsed. Lieutenant Vieux, that Plercules 
sprung from the Polytechnic School, wounded at the moment 
when he was beating down with the blows of an axe the door of I-A 
Male Sainte under the plunging fire of the English barricade barring 
the turn of the road from Genappe to Brussels, Marcognet’s division, 
caught between infantry and cavalry, shot down at ann’s Icngtli in 
the wheat field by Best and Pack, sabred by Ponsonby, his battery 
of seven pieces spiked, the Prince of Saxe Weimar holding and 
keeping Frischemont and Smohain in spite of Count D’Erlon, the 
colours of the 105th tnlcen, the colours of the 43rd taken, this Prus- 
sian Black Hussar, brought in by the scouts of the flying column of 
three hundred chasseurs scouring the country between Wavre and 
1 lanchenoil, the disquieting things that this prisoner had said, 
Grouchy s delay, the fifteen hundred men killed in less than an hour 
in the orchanl of Ilougoinqnt, the eighteen hundred men fallen in 
around La Haie Saintc-all these stormy events, pass- 
I Napoleon, had hardly disturbed his 

1 - darkened its imperial expression of ccr-. 

i‘ a f ''PO” f^^cdlv ; he never 

of details; the figures 
thmwbt o,'^' • tiicy gave this total; Victor}-; 

w-^hd possessor of the end; he knew how to 

as an e uVl ^ heyond contingency, and he treated destiny 

wo^ld’st not dare. ''''' 

the rUht'^mKrrnlJ’?/ shadow, Napoleon felt himself protected in 

h7l a ijclicvcd that he 

had, .1 cnnnnnncc, one might almost say complicity with events, 
equivalent to the ancient invulnerability ^ ^ ’ 

. However, when one ba.s Rcrcsina. Lcipsic, and Fontainebleau bc- 
hind him It seems as ,f he might distrust Waterloo. A mysterious 
frown is becoming visible m the depths of the sky. ^ 
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At the moment wJicn Wellington drew hnek, Knpo!c' 'n .kinrtr.l v,\k 
He saw the plateau of Mont Saint Jean sudticniy laid leirc. n:a| 
front of the English arnyv disappear. It rallied, Init kept conceaK-d. 
The emperor half rose in his stirrups. Tiic flash of victory pa S’. 
into his eyes. 

Wellington hurled hack on the forest of .^ojgncs and destroy* .1 ; 
that was the final overliirow of England by Franco; it was Cre.'-y, 
Poitiers, Malplaquet, and Ramillies avenged. 'I’iic m.au of Marengo 
was wiping out Agincourt. 

The emperor then, contemplating this terrible turn of fortuno. 
.swept bis glass for the last time over every point of the battle-JicId, 
His guard standing behind with grounded anns, looked up In .him 
with a .sort of religion. He was rcllccting; he was evainining ti;c 
slopes, noting the ascents, scrutinising llie tuft of trees, il-.e Siju.ire 
rye field, the footpath; he seemed to count every hush. He looked 
for some lime at the English iiarricadcs on the two roads, two l.'ir;;e 
ahattis of trees, that on the Genappe road abfjve Ei Haic .‘^ainie. 
armed with two cannon, which alone, of all the English .artillery, 
bore upon the bottom of the field of battle, and that of tk.e .Nh'vcUes 
road where glistened the Dutch bayonets of Chasse's brigade. He 
noticed near that barricade the old chapel <.if Sa.ini Nicholn*., 
painted white, which is at the corner of the cross-road towanl Praiue 
I'.'Mlcud. He bent over and sjiokc in an uniler tone to the guide 1-a- 
cosle. The guide made a negative sign of the head, probably treach- 
erous. 

The emperor rose up and reflected. Wellington had fallen hack. 
It rcmaiticd nnh- to comjjlete this repulse by n cnisliing charge, 

Naj)oleon, turning ahrujitly, sent off a courier at full .sjK'ed to 
Paris to announce that the battle was won. 

Na])olenn was one of those geniuses who rule the tlumder. 

He ita<l found liis tluuulerbolt. 

lie ordered Milltaud's cuirassiers to carry tlie jilateau of !\Tont 
Saint Jean. 


IX 

Tnn VNi-ooKni) roR 

TiitiY were three thousand five hundred. They formedn lineof half 
a mile. They were gigantic men 0 !i cok.ssal horses. 'D’-rre were 
tweniy-six sqtnulrons. and they ha<l V>cmnd them. a ,s5u>;->ri, tl.e 
division of l.efebvre Desnouetlcs, the. hundrctl ami six gendarn:*- 'i 
d’elilc, the Ch.asseurs of the <’<uar<l. eleven hundred nm| n;;,*':*.'- 
seven tueti, and the E'i!tccr.< «>f the fJuaril, c-iglU lini'.drr ! n-.l 
eigh 


V kmce^. 'khev wore ea-e.nc-; with.-nn ph: 


wnsught iron, v.dUi b.ors.- piftoE in their bolstt-r-.. nr.d I-ong s;d ;e., 
sWi.rds. In the tntirtiie.j;, th' V r.ad hern the atimsr.atii'.';) <>; no- v. !' 
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army, when- at nine o’clock, with trumpets sounding, and all the 
hands playing, Vcillons an saint dc I’cmpire, they came, in heavy 
column, one of their batteries on their flank, the other at their cen- 
tre, and deployed in two ranks between the Genappe road and 
Frischemont, and took their position of battle in this po\yerful sec- 
ond line, so wisely made up by Napoleon, which, having at its ex- 
treme left the cuirassiers of Kellermann, and at its extreme right 
the cuirassiers of Milhaud, had, so to speak, two wings of iron. 
Aide-de-camp Bernard brought them the emperor’s order. Ney 
drew his sword and placed himself at their head. The , enormous 
squadrons began to move. 

Then was seen a fearful sight. 

All this cavalrj', with sabres drawn, banners waving and trumpets 
sounding, formed in column by division, descended with an even 
movement and as one man— with the precision of a bronze batter- 
mg-ram opening a breach— the hill of La Belle Alliance, sank into 
that formidable depth where so many men had already fallen, dis- 
appeared in the smoke, then, rising from this valley of shadow re- 
appeared on the other side, still compact and serried, mounting at 
! . V ^ cloud of grape emptying itself upon them, the 

frightful acchvity of mud of the plateau of Mont Saint Jean. They 
ro.se, serious, menacing, imperturable ; in the intervals of the mus- 

heard the sound of this colossal tramp. 
Being m two divisions, tliey formed two columns ; Wathier’s divi- 

the left. From a distance they would be 
ward, f rpents of steel stretching themselves to- 

pro^g^'. ^ Plateau. That ran through the battle like a 

doubtttL^'Mo™'^^''^^^ ^^hing of the grand re- 

but Ncv was them if. ^ heavy cavalry ; Murat was not there, 
and had but a sinirip if this mass had become a monster, 

life h7r f Each squadron undulated and swelled 

warbroL^Sr^' be seen through the thick smoke, 

criJs. sJLc7 a ?u k n7hn P^h-mell of casques, 

the flourish of trumnet. 7 '-M horses among the cannon, and 

this So,™'pSrTd"„w rn ■■'‘f 

centaurs, anrique hippanS^^ 

chests like horses, whose eal/on scare,? ni human faces, and 

able, sublime ; at once god^s and hearts horrible, invulner- 

An odd numerical coincidence, twentv-.;v- u.... i- 
ccivc these twenty-si.x squadrons R?h:L o h^^ahons were to re- 
under cover of the masked battcra- thePnl^lM^^'^f* plateau, 

thirteen squarc.s, two battalions t6 ’the s^e 7d 

'■'w Mjuare, and upon two linc.s — 
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seven on Ihe first, and six on the second — with to the 

shoulder, and eye upon their sights, waiting calm, sih-nt. attn i:;i' 
movable. They could not .see the cuirassiers, and the cui::;;*->er.s 
could not sec them. They listened to the rising of this tide <;f snen. 
The}’ heard the increasing sound of three thousand horses, the alter- 
nate and measured striking of their hoofs at full trot, the t-,it!l!!:..' 
of the cuirasses, the clicking of the sabres, nnrl a sort of firrec roar 
of the coming host. There was a moment of fearful silimcc. tin 
suddenly, a long line of raised arms brandishing .‘^ahres aj'ijirarr-! 
above the crest, with casques, trumpets, and .st-andard-^. asid threr 
thou.sand faces with grey moustaches, crying, \''ivc I'empercur! AH 
this cavalry debouched on the plateau, ntid it was like tt)i; bcgiiming 
of an earthquake. 

All at once, tragic to relate, at the left of the h'nghsh. and on our 
right, the head of the column of cuirassiers reared with ;i friglstfu! 
clamour. Arrived at the culminating point of tlie crest, unmaiiar.c- 
ahlc, full of fury, and bent upon the extermination of slic stpiarc' 
and cannons, the cuirassiers saw between themselves and tlie ICng- 
lish a ditch, a grave. It was the sunken road of ( )!;ain. 

It was a frightful moment. There was tiic r.avijic. unlooked for, 
yawning at the very feetof the horses, two fathoms deep between its 
<louhlc .slope. The second rank pushed in tiie the third pushctl 
in the second; the horsc.s rcarc<l, threw themselves over, fell iijtort 
their backs, and struggled with their feet in the air. piling np and 
overturning their riders ; tif) jKuver to retreat ; tlie \vh.>!e eohtmn was 
nothing but a jtrujcclile. The force acijuircd to crusii tin- Ihiglis’i 
crushed the French, The inexorable ravine couid no; yield uuti! it 
was filled ; riders and horses rolled in together pell-nieil, grinding 
each other, making common fiesh in tliis dreadful gulf, .and wlien 
this grave was full of living mcti, the rest marclted over them .and 
jiassed on. Almost a third of Dubois’ brigade sank into tiii> abyss. 

Here the loss of the battle began. 

A local tradition, which evidently ex.aggcrates, says that two 
thousand horses and fifteen hundred men were buried in the .sunken 
road of Ohain. This undoubtedly comjtrises all the other bodies 
thrown into this ravine on llie morrow after the battle. 


tnarks its junction with the Xive!U‘.s road, he luad. jm.bably i-n ihe 
c/intingency of an obstacle. jn;t .1 question to the gui le La.;. Jr. 
Tile guide had answered no. It may ahr.o-; be Mod that fi.-iu tb’o 
.‘•hake of n {•cas.am’.s iiead came t!;r catastrojeie of N.-gi'dron. 

Still other fatalities must .arise. 

Was it |v,?>sib]c that Xajsdcoti .■■b.iiidtl vv its tho. battle ; c '.ver 
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no. Why? Because of Wellington? Because of IBiichcr? No. Be 

'^'^For Bonaparte to he conqueror at Waterloo was not in the lav 

of the nineteenth century. Another series of facts were 

which Napoleon had no place. The ill-will of events had long been 


announced. , , , r i, 

It was time that this vast man should fall. 

The c.N;ccssive weight of this man in human destiny disturbed tnc 
equilibrium. This individual counted, of himself alone, more than 
the universe besides. These plethoras of all human vitality concen- 
trated ill a single head, the world mounting to the brain of one man, 
would be fatal to civilisation if they should endure. The moment had 
come for incorruptible supreme equity to look to it Probably the 
principles and elements uiion which regular gravitations in the 
moral order as well as in the material depend, began to murmur. 
Reeking blood, overcrowded cemeteries, weeping inother.s — these 
are formidable pleaders. When the earth is suffering from a sur- 
charge, there are mysterious moanings from the deeps which the 
heavens hear. 

Napoleon had been impeached before the Infinite, and his fall was 
decreed. 

lie vesed God. 

Waterloo is not a battle ; it is the change of front of the universe. 


X 

Tin-; PLATKAU OF MON'T SAINT JF.AN 

At the same time with the ravine, the artillery was unmasked. 

SiMy cannon and the thirteen squares thundered and flashed into 
the cuirassiers. The brave General Dclord gave the military salute 
to the b'uglish battery. 

All the Ifnglish flying arlillerj^ took position in the squares at a 
gallop. The cuirassiers had not even time to breathe. The disaster of 
the sunken road _h.nd decimated, but not discouraged them. They 
were men who, diminished in number, grew greater in heart. 

Walhier’s column alone h.ad suffered from the di.saster; 
lord's, which Ncy had sent obliquely to the left, as if he had a pre- 
f.futimf'ut of the snare, arrived entire. 

The cuirassicr.s hurled themselves upon the English squares. 

_ At full gallop, with free rein, their .sabres in their teeth, and their 
jMStnls in their Iiand.s, the attack hcg.an. 

Tiicre are moment.s in battle when the .soul hardens a man even 
to changing the .soldier into a statue, and all this: flesh hecorne.s 
granite. The English batt.alions, desperately .assailed, ditl not yield 
an incli. 
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Then it was frightful. 

All sides of the English square.s were allnd;c<i ux nnrr. A wr.iiA 
wind of frenzy enveloped them. I'his frigid infanirv u'niainrd 
passible. The first rank, with knee on the ground, receive 1 »h< 
cuirassiers on their bayonets, the second shot theni ihc.-.-ss; hAsl!: ' 
the second rank', the cannoneer.^ loaded their guns, ilic front of t'nt; 
square opened, made way for an eruption of grape, .and c!t ■ ed r-eain. 
The cuirassiers answered by rushing uj>on them with crtisiung to: a e. 
Their great houses reared, trampled upon tiie ranks. Ica.r-ed over x'-< 
bayonets and fell, gigantic, in the midst of these four h'.iu;; 

The balls made gaps in the ranks of tlie cniras-iers, ilie cuirasd.-u- 
made breaches in the sqtinres. Files of men dis.'ipju-arci, g;o>.;p.d 
down beneath the horses’ feet. I’.aynncts were bnricri in tin- 1 
of these centaurs. Hence a monstrosity of woniuF nevtrr j!C!h.i]>> 
seen ckscwlicrc. The f^quarcs, consumed hy tins furimis r.av.ihy. 
closed up without wavering. Inc.vhaustihle in grajic, they k< p; no .-in 
c-vplosion in tlic mi<Ist of tlicir assailants. It was a nion'.tron-« sin’”.'.. 
These stjuares v.-crc battalions no longer, they were cr.ati rs: tin o' 
cuirassiers were cavalry no longer, they wore .a tenij-.-sj. F.-u'h sqn.nre 
was a volcano attackcti In* n tlumdcr-doud ; the lava tniiglu with llu- 
lightning. 

'I'hc square on the extreme right, tlie nio^t expoMMl of aii, brir.g 
in the ojicn field, was almost annihilated at the fir^t sh-n'k. It was 
formed of llie 7.sth regiment of lligidanders. Tlu- piper in tiie ci n- 
Ire, while the work of cxlermination was going on, profoimdlv <>!'- 
livions of all alxnit him, casting down his mt'lamdiolv e'. e inl! of the 
shadows of forest and lakes, scaled upon .a dnnn. hi*' i>agpipe nnd'*r 
his arm, was playing his mountain air-. These Scotchmen lin d thiu'.- 
ing of Hen l.otliian. as the Hrccks <lied remembering .krgos. '{'he 
.sabre of a cinrassicr. striking down the pibrorh and tlu: arm which 
liore it, caused the strain t<i cea'^e by Idihng the ]iia'. er. 

The cuirassiers, relatively few in number, Ic-sened by th.e rat.T;' 
trnpho of the ravine, had to contend with :dmo^; tiie v.diole <>{ the 
Etigli.rii anuy, btU tbev nndiiplie<l thcmsvdves, oaeit m.'sn I'C’-ime 
etjual to fen. Xeverlheless some Hanoverian battalions feU b.ick. 
Wellington saw it and retnetnbered. his cavalry. Had Ntip'-'lecu, .-.t 


that verv moment, remembered his inf.antvy, lie would liave v.<in ilie 
battle, dlii*; forget fttlncss was iiis great fat.al Mimder. 

Suddenly tlie assailing cuiras-iers perceived t!'..':; tia.o' '.vrte as- 
sailed. Tlie Eni.'lisli cav.alry was tijxm their leicl:. llefore tlicm thf* 
squares, behind tk.em Sonn'r.-rt ; Somern wit’n t’u- fom'er'i kmi' 
ilnd tlraguoti guardiS. f-omerset li.ad <u’. hi^ rigb.t Dornbrr;' e. iih !i:' 
Cierman iigiu-liorse. and <?n !i!<; left Trip, ‘>v::h tk.'' Krk. iao c.’'!’ :' 
is'er-. Tile cuira--.irr<, attacla'd frf.nt. tlan*;. atid roar, by mt.'.r.try 


.ind c.iv 
to til cm 


They 


ere Ci'mpelled 
'.verc a wkirlw 


to face in al! ihrt .*! 
rind. Their valour 1 


k-.u-;. Wiiat iv;-'' th ’.t 

f. * * 
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Besides they had behind them the ever thundering artilie^. All 
that was necessary in order to wound such men in the back. One of 
their cuirasses, with a hole in the left shoulder-plate made by a 
musket ball, is in the collection of the Waterloo Museum. 

With such Frenchmen only such Englishmen could cope. 

It was no longer a conflict, it was a darkness, a fury, a giddy vortex 
of souls and courage, a hurricane of sword-flashes. In an instant the 
fourteen hundred horse guards were but eight hundred; Fuller, 
their lieutenant, fell dead. Ney rushed up with the lancers and chas- 
seurs of Lefebvre-Desnouettes. The plateau of Mont Saint Jean was 
taken, retaken, taken again. The cuirassiers left the cavalry to re- 
turn to the infantry, or more correctly, all this terrible multitude 
wrestled with each other without letting go their hold. The squares 
still held. There were twelve assaults. Ney had four horses killed 
under him. Half of the cuirassiers lay on the plateau. This struggle 
lasted two hours. 

The English army was terribly shaken. There is no doubt, if they 
had not been crippled in their first shock by the disaster of the 
sunken road, the cuirassiers would have overwhelmed the centre, 
and decided the victory. This wonderful cavalr}"^ astounded Clinton, 
who had seen Talavera and Badajos. Wellington, though three- 
fourths conquered, was struck with heroic admiration. He said in a 
low voice : “splendid !’’ 

The cuirassiers annihilated seven squares out of thirteen, took or 
spiked sixty pieces of cannon, and took from the English regiments 
six colours, which three cuirassiers and three chasseurs of the guard 
carried to the emperor before the farm of La Belle Alliance. 

The situation of Wellington was growing worse. This strange 
battle was like a duel between two wounded infuriates who, while 
yet fighting and resisting, lose all their blood. Which of the two 
shall fall first ? 

The struggle of the plateau continued. 

How far did the cuirassiers penetrate? None can tell. One thing 
is certain : the day after the battle, a cuirassier and his horse were 
found dead under the frame of the hay-scales at Mont Saint Jean, 
at the point where the four roads from Nivelles, Genappe, La 
l lulpe, and Brussels meet. This horseman had pierced the English 
lines. One of the men who took away the body still lives at Mont 
Saint Jean. His name is Dehaze; he was then eighteen years old. 

Wellington felt that he was giving way. The crisis was upon 
him. 

The cuirassiers had not succeeded, in this sense, that the centre 
was not broken. All holding the plateau, nohodv held it and in fact 
it remained for the most part with the English. Wellington held the 
village and the crowning plain ; Ney held only the crest and the 
slope. On both sides they seemed rooted in this funcbral soil. 
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But the cnfeeblement of tlie Englisli appeared irremediable. Tlie 
hremorrhage of this army was horrible. Kempt, on the left wing, 
called for reinforcements. “Impossible," answered Wellington ; “wc 
iinist die on the spot zoe nozo occupy." Almost at tlie same moment 
— singular coincidence which depicts the exhaustion of both armies 
— Ney sent to Napoleon for infantry, and Napoleon exclaimed: 
“Infantry! zvhcrc docs he expect me to take them! Docs he expect 
me to make them?" 

However, the English army was farthest gone. The furious on- 
slaughts of these great squadrons with iron cuirasses and steel 
breastplates had ground up the infantry. A few men about a flag 
marked the place of a regiment ; battalions were now commanded 
b}'- captains or lieutenants. Alten's division, already so cut up at 
La Haie Sainte, was almost destroj-ed; the intrepid Belgians of 
Van Kluze’s brigade strewed the r3'e field along the Nivelles road ; 
there were hardl)^ any left of those Dutch grenadiers who, in 1811, 
joined to our ranks in Spain, fought against W'ellinglon, and who, 
in ISIS, rallied on the English side, fought against Napoleon. The 
loss in officers was heav}'. Lord Uxbridge, wlio buried his leg next 
day, had a knee fractured. If, on the side of the French, in this 
stniggle of the cuirassiers. Delord, rHeriticr, Colbert. Dnop. Trav- 
ers, and Blancard were hors dc combat, on the side of the English, 
Alten Avas wounded, Banie ivas wounded. Delance}- was killed. 
Van Meeren was killed, Ompteda was killed, the entire staff of 
Wellington was decimated, and England had the worst share in this 
balance of blood. The second regiment of foot guards had lost five 
lieutenant-colonels, four captains, and three ensigns ; the first 
battalion of the thirtieth infantr}' had lost twentv-four officers and 
one hundred and twelve soldiers; the seventy-ninth Highlanders 
had twenty-four officers wounded, eighteen ofticers killed, and four 
hundred and fifty soldiers slain. Cumberland's Hanoverian hussars, 
an entire regiment, having at its head Colonel Hacke, who was 
afterwards court-martialed and broken, had drawn rein before the 
fight, and were in flight in the Forest of Soignes, spreading the 
panic as far as Brussels. Carts, ammunition-wagons, baggage-wag- 
gons, ambulances full of Avounded, seeing the French gain ground, 
and approach the forest, fled precipitately ; the Dutch, sabred by 
the French cavalr)'', cried murder! From Vert-Coucou to Groenen- 
dael, for a distance of nearl}'- six miles in the direction towards 
Brussels, the roads, according to the testimony of Avitnesses still 
alive, AA'Cre choked Avitli fugitives. This panic Avas such that it 
reached the Prince of Conde at Malines, and Louis XVIII. at 
Ghent. With the exception of the small reserA-e draAA-n up in echelon 
behind the hospital established at the fann of Mont Saint Jean, 
and the brigades of Vivian and Vandeleur on the flank of, the left 
Aving, Wellington’s cavalr}’- AA-as exhausted. A number of batteries 
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lav dismounted. These facts are confessed by Siborne ; and Pringle, 
exaggerating the disaster, says even that the Anglo-Dutch army was 
rSuc^Tto diirty-four thousand men. The Iron Duke remained 
calm but his lips were pale. The Austrian Comnns.sary, A^ncent, 
the Spanish Commissar}', Olava, present at the battle f English 
staff thought the duke was beyond hope. At five o clock VVeUmg- 
ton drew out his u'atch, and was lieard to murmur these sombre 

words: Bluchcr.ornujhi! ' v k a 

It was about this time that a distant line of bayonets glistenen 
on the heights beyond Frischemont. 

Here is the turning-point in this colossal drama. 


XI 

SAD GUIDE FOR KAFOLEON ; GOOD GUIDE FOR BULOW 

AVe understand the bitter mistake of Napoleon ; Grouchy hoped for, 
rdlichcr arriving; death instead of life. 

Destiny has such turnings. Awaiting the world’s throne, Saint 
Helena became visible. 

If the little cowboy, who acted as guide to Bulow, Bliicher’s 
lieutenant, had advised him to debouch from the forest above 
Frischemont rather than below Planchcnoit, the shaping of the nine- 
teenth century would perhaps have been different. Napoleon would 
have u'on the battle of Waterloo. By aii}' other road than beloiv 
Planclienoit, the Prussian army would have brought up at a ravine 
impassable for artillery, and Bulow would not have arrived. 

Now, an hour of delay, as the Prussian general Muffling declares, 
and Bliicher would not have found Wellington in position ; "the 
hatUc was lost." 

It was time, wc have seen, that Bulow should arrive. He had 
bivouacked at Dion le Mont, and started on at dawn. But the roads 
were impracticable, and liis division stuck in the mire. The cannon 
sank to the hubs in the ruts. Furthermore, he had to cross the D}dc 
on the narrow bridge of Wavre; the street leading to the bridge 
had been fired by the French; (he c.aissons and artillery waggons, 
being unable to pass between two rows of burning bouses, bad to 
wait till the fire was extinguished. It was noon before Bulow could 
reach Chapelle Saint Lambert. 

Had the action commenced two hours earlier, it would have been 
finished at four o’clock, and Bliicher would iiave fallen upon a 
field already won by Napoleon. Such are these immense chances, 
propnrlifuicd to an infinity, which wc cannot grasp. 

As early as mid-d.ay, tlie emperior, first of all, with his field gla-s.s, 
perceived in the e,\! rente horizon something vvhiclt fixed Iiis atten- 
tion. He said: 1 see yonder a cloud which appears to me to be 
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troops.” Then he asked the Duke of Dalmatia: “Soult, what do 
■you see towards Chapelle Saint Lambert?” The marshal, turning 
his glass that way, answer.ed : “Four or five thousand men, sire. 
Grouchy, of course.” Meanwhile it remained motionless in the haze. 
The glasses of the whole staff studied “the cloud” pointed out by 
the emperor. Some said : “They are columns halting.” The most 
said : “It is trees.” The fact is, that the cloud did not stir. The em- 
peror detached Domon’s division of light cavaliy to reconnoitre 
this obscure point. 

' Bulow, in fact, had not moved. His vanguard was veiy^ weak, 
and could do nothing. He had to wait for the bulk of his corps 
d’armee, and he was ordered to concentrate his force before enter- 
ing into line; but at five o’clock, seeing Wellington’s peril, Blucher 
ordered Bulow to attack, and uttered these remarkable words : “We 
must give the English army a breathing spell.” 

Soon after the divisions of Losthin, Hiller, Hacke, and Ryssel 
• deployed in front of Lobau’s corps, the cavalr}'- of Prince William 
of Prussia debouched from the wood of Paris, Planchenoit was in 
flames, and the Prussian balls began to rain down even in the ranks 
of the guard in reserve behind Napoleon. 

XII 

THE GUARD 

The rest is known ; the irruption of a third army, the battle thrown 
out of joint, eighty-six pieces of artillery suddenly thundering 
forth, Pirch the First coming up with Bulow, Ziethen’s cavalry led 
by Blucher in person, the French crowded back, Marcognet swept 
from the plateau of Ohain, Durutte dislodged from Papelotte, 
Donzelot and Quiot recoiling, Lobau taken en echarpe, a new battle 
falling at night-fall upon our dismantled regiments, the whole 
English line assuming the offensive and pushed forward, the gigan- 
tic gap made in the French army, the-English grape and the Prus- 
sian grape lending mutual aid, extermination, disaster in front, 
disaster in flank, the guard entering into line amid this terrible 
crumbling. 

Feeling that they were going to their death, they cried out; 

’ Vive V Empereur 1 There is nothing more touching in history than 
this‘death-agony bursting forth in acclamations. 

The sky had been overcast all day. All at once, at this verj’- mo- 
ment— it was eight o’clock at night — the clouds in the horizon 
broke, and through the elms on the Nivelles road streamed the 
sinister red light of the setting sun. The rising sun shone upon 
Austerlitz. ' 

Each battalion of the guard, for this final effort, was commanded , 



bv a general. Friant, I^ficbel, Roguet, Harlet, Mallet, Poret de 
Mor%'an, were there. When the tall caps of the grenadiers of the 
guard with their large eagle plates appeared, symmetrical, drawn 
up in line, calm, in the smoke of that conflict, the enemy felt respect 
for France ; they thought they saw twenty victories entering upon 
the field of battle, with wings extended, and those who were con- 
querors, thinking themselves conquered, recoiled ; but W'ellin^on 
cried: ‘'Up, guards, and at them I" The red regiment of English 
guards, lying behind the hedges, rose up, a shower of grape riddled 
the tricoloured flag fluttering about our eagles, all hurled, them- 
selves forward, and the final carnage began. The Imperial Guard 
felt the army slipping away around them in the gloom, and the 
vast overthrow of the rout; they heard the sauve qui pent! which 
had replaced the vivc I'Empcrcur! and, with flight behind them, 
they held on their course, battered more and more and dying faster 
and faster at every step. There were no weak souls or cowards 
there. The privates of that band were as heroic as their generals. 
Not a man flinched from the suicide. 

Ney, desperate, great in all the grandeur of accepted death, 
bared himself to every' blow in this tempest. He had his horse killed ' 
under him. Reeking with sweat, fire in his eyes, froth upon his lips, 
his uniform unbuttoned, one of his epaulets half cut away by the 
sabre stroke of a horse-guard, his badge of the grand eagle pierced 
by a ball, bloody, covered with mud, magnificent, a broken sword 
in his hand, he said; "Come and sec how a marshal of France dies 
upon the field of battle <” But in vain, he did not die. He was hag- 
gard and exasperated. He flung this question at Drouet D’Erlon. 
"IVhat! are you not going to dief" He cried out in the midst of all 
this artillery which was mowing down a handful of men: "Is there 
nothing, then, for me? Oh! I would that all these English halls zvere 
buried in my body!’’ Unhappy man 1 thou wast reserved for French 
bullets I 


XIII 

THE CATASTROPHE 

The route behind the guard was dismal. 

The army fell back rapidly from all sides at once, from Hougo- 
mont, from Ea Haie Sainte, from Papelotte, from Planchenoit. The 
cry: Treachery! was followed by the zvy: Sauve qui peut! A dis- 
banding army is a thaw. The whole bends, cracks, snaps, floats, 
rolls, falls, craslies, hurries, plunges, llysterious disintegration. Ney 
borrows a horse, leaps upon him. and without hat, cravat, or sword, 
plants him.self in the Bnis.sels road, arresting at once the English 
and the French. He endeavours to liokl tlie army, he calls them 
hack, he reproaclics them, he grapples with the rout. He is swept 
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away. The soldiers flee from him, cr}'ing; Vive Marshal Ncy! 
Durutte’s two regiments come and go, frightened, and tossed be* 
tween the sabres of the Uhlans and the fire of the brigades of 
Kempt, Best, Pack, and Rylandt ; rout is the worst of all conflicts ; 
friends slay each other in their flight; squadrons and battalions are 
crushed and dispersed against each other, enormous foam of the 
battle. Lobau at. one extremity, like Reille, at the other, is rolled 
away in the flood. In vain does Napoleon make ^ralls with the re- 
mains of the guard ; in vain does he expend his reserve squadron in 
a last effort. Quiot gives way before Vivian, Kellermann before 
Vandeleur, Lobau before Bulow, Moraud before Pirch, Domon 
and Lubervic before Prince William of Prussia. Guyot, who had 
led the emperor’s squadrons to the charge, falls under the feet of 
the English horse. Napoleon gallops along the fugitives, harangues 
them, urges, threatens, entreats. The mouths, which in the morning 
were ciying vive I’Empereiir, are now agape; he is hardly recog- 
nised. The Prussian cavalry, just come up, spring forward, fling 
themselves upon the enemy, sabre, cut, hack, kill, exterminate. 
Teams rush off, the guns are left to the care of themselves; the 
soldiers of the train unhitch the caissons and take the horses to 
escape ; waggons upset, with their four wheels in the air, block up 
the road, and are accessories of massacre. They crush and they 
crowd ; they trample upon the living and the dead. Arms are broken. 
A multitude fills roads, paths, bridges, plains, hills, valleys, woods, 
choked up by this flight of forty thousand men. Cries, despair, knap- 
sacks and muskets cast into the rye, passage forced at the point of 
the sword ; no more comrades, no more officers, no more generals ; 
inexpressible dismay. Ziethen sabring France at his ease. Lions be- 
come kids. Such was this flight. 

At Genappe there was an effort to turn back, to form a line, to 
make a stand. Lobau rallied three hundred men. The entrance to 
the village was barricaded, but at the first volley of Prussian grape, 
all took to flight again, and Lobau was captured. The marks of that 
volley of grape are still to be seen upon the old gable of a brick 
ruin at the right of the road, a short distance before entering 
Genappe. The Prussians rushed into Genappe, furious, doubtless, 
at having conquered so little. The pursuit was monstrous. Bliicher 
gave orders to kill all. Roguet had set this sad example by threaten- 
ing with death every French grenadier Avho should bring him a 
Prussian prisoner. Blucher surpassed Roguet. The general of the 
Young Guard, Duhesme, caught at the door of a tavern in Genappe, 
gave up his sword to a Hussar of Death, who took the sword and 
killed the prisoner. The victory was completed by the assassination 
of the vanquished. Let us punish, since we are history' : old Blucher 
disgraced himself. This ferocity filled the disaster to the brim. The 
desperate rout passed through Genappe, passed through Quatre 
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Bras, passed through Sombreffe, passed through Frasnes,' passed’ 
through Thuin, passed through Charleroi, and stopped only at the 
frontier. Alas! who now was flying in such wise? The Grand 
Anny. ■ ' • , ^ ^ ^ 

This madness, this terror, this falling to ruins of the highest 
braver}' which ever astonished history, can that be without cause? 
No. The shadow of an enormous right hand rests on Waterloo. It 
is the day of Destiny. A power above man controlled that day. 
Hence, the loss of’ mind in dismay ; hence, all these great souls 
yielding up their swords. Those who had conquered Europe fell to 
the ground, having nothing more to say or to do, feeling a terrible 
presence in the darkness. Hoc crat infatis. That day, the perspective 
of the human race changed. Waterloo is the hinge of the nine- 
teenth century. Ibis disappearance of the great man was neces- 
sary for the advent of the great century. One, to whom there is no 
reply, took it in charge. The panic of heroes is explained. In the 
hatlle of Waterloo, there is more than a cloud, there is a meteor. 
God passed over it. 


In the gathering night, on a field near Genappe, Bernard and 
Bcrtr.and seized by a flap of his coat and stopped a haggard, 
thoughtful, gloomy man, who, dragged thus far by the current of 
the rout, had dismounted, passed the bridle of his horse under his 
arm, and, with bewildered eye, was returning alone towards Wa- 
tcrloo. It was Napolcoji endeavouring to advance again, mighty 
somnambulist of a vanished dream. 


XIV 

THF. LAST SQUARE 

A FEW squares of the guard, immovable in the flow of the rout as 
l ocks in ruiiiiiiig w.-itcr, held out until night. Night anproachine ’and 
dc.ath also, they waited this double shadmv, dndy elded unfEng 
> s embrace. Eacli regiment, isolated from the oUiers and 1 aving 

iritSm ^v^brSLr]n aS 

oirtclions, M.is dying alone. They had taken position for this last 

. I There, nbancloncd, connucred terrible tbc'^e 

Munhre sqiures sufrered formidable marUTdom Ulm w\cram, 

Jena,lTiedland,weredvinginlhcm ' ’ ''^Sram, 

lit. 'ml one. In lliis lalnl 

^ . II } , at tlic bottom of that slope which had been climbed bv the 
cmr.-issiers. inundated now by the English masses SEthe con- 
yergrng fire of the victorious artillery of the enenn^ undS a frighl- 
samii of projectiles, this square fought on. It was commanded 
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by an obscure officer whose name was Cambronne. At ever}' dis- 
charge, the square grew less, but returned the fire. It replied to 
grape by bullets, narrowing in its four walls continually. Afar off 
the fugitives, stopping for a moment out of breath, heard in the 
darkness this dismal thunder decreasing. 

When this legion was reduced to a handful, when their flag was 
reduced to a shred, when their muskets, exhausted of ammunition, 
were reduced to nothing but clubs, when the pile of corpses was 
larger than the group of the living, there spread among the con- 
querors a sort of sacred terror about these sublime martyrs, and 
the English artilleiy, stopping to take breath, was silent. It was a 
kind of respite. These combatants had about them, as it were, a 
swarm of spectres, the outlines of men on horseback, the black 
profile of the cannons, the white sk}' seen through the wheels and 
the gun-carriages ; the colossal death’s head which heroes always 
see in the smoke of the battle was advancing upon them, and glar- 
ing at them. They could hear in the gloom of the twilight the load- 
ing of the pieces, the lighted matches like tigers’ e3-es in the night 
made a circle about their heads; all the linstocks of the English 
batteries approached the guns, when, touched by their heroism, 
holding the death-moment suspended over these inen, an English 
•general, Colville, according to some, Maitland, according to others, 
cried to them: “Brave Frenchman, surrender!” Cambronne an- 
swered: “Merde!” 


XV 

CAMBRONNE 

Out of respect to the French reader, the finest word, perhaps, that 
a Frenchman ever uttered cannot be repeated to him. We are pro- 
hibited from embalming a sublimity in histor}'. 

At our own risk and peril, we violate that prohibition. 

Among these giants, then, there was one Titan — Cambronne. 

To speak that word, and then to die, what could be more grand ! 
for to accept death is to die, and it is not the fault of this man, if, 
in the storm of grape, he survived. 

The man who won the battle of Waterloo is not Napoleon put to 
rout; nor Wellington giving way at four o’clock, desperate at five ; 
not Blticher, who did not fight; the man who won the battle of 
Waterloo was Cambronne. 

To fulminate such a word at the thunderbolt which kills you is 
victory. 

To make this answer to disaster, to say this to destiny, to give 
■ this base for the future lion, to fling down this reply at the rain of 
the previous night, at the treacherous wall of Hougomont, at the 
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sunken road of Chain, at the delay of Grouchy, at the arrival of 
Bliicher, to be ironical in the sepulchre, to act so as to i^emain up 
richt after one shall have fallen, to drown m two syllab es tne 
European coalition, to offer to kings these privities already knov. n 
to the Cajsars, to make the last of words the first, by associating n 
with the glory of France, to close Waterloo insolently by a JMarai 
Gras, to complete Leonidas by Rabelais, to sum up this victory m a 
supreme word which cannot be pronounced, to lose the field, ana to 
preserve histor}% after this carnage to have the laugh on his side, 

is immense. _ , 

It is an insult to the thunderbolt. That attains the grandeur ot 


iEschylus. _ . 

This word of Cambronne’s gives the effect of a fracture. It is 
the breaking of a heart by scorn ; it is an overplus of agony in ex- 
plosion. Who conquered? Wellington? No. Without Bliicher he 
would have been lost. Bliicher? No. If Wellington had not com- 
menced, Bliicher could not have finished. This Cambronne, this 
passer at the last hour, this unknown soldier, this infinitesimal of 
war, feels that there is there a lie in a catastrophe, doubly bitter ; 
and at the moment when he is bursting with rage, he is offered this 
mocker)' — life? How can he restrain himself? They are there, all 
the kings of Europe, the fortunate generals, the thundering Joves, 
they have a hundred thousand victorious soldiers, and behind the 
hundred thousand, a million; their guns, with matches lighted, are 
agape ; they have the Imperial Guard and the Grand Army under 
their feet ; they have crushed Napoleon, and Cambronne only re- 
mains ; there is none but this worm of the earth to protest. He will 
protest. Then he seeks for a word as one seeks for a sword. He 
froths at the mouth, and this froth is the word. Before this mean 
and monstrous victor)', before this victory without victors, this 
desperate man straightens himself up, he suffers its enormity, but • 
he establishes its nothingness ; and he docs more than spit upon it; 
and overwhelmed in numbers and material strength he finds in the 
soul an expression— ordure. We repeat it, to say that, to do that, to 
find that, is to be the conqueror. 

The soul of great days entered into this unknown man at that 
moment of death. Cambronne finds the word of Waterloo, as 
Rouget dc risle finds the Marseillaise, through a superior inspira- 
tion. An cfilucnce from the divine afllatus detaches itself, .and 
passes over these men, and they tremble, and the one sings the 
supreme song, and the other utters the terrible cry. This word of 
titanic scorn Oiinbronnc throws down not merely to Europe, in 
the name of the Empire, that would be but little ; he throws it down 
to tlie past, in the name of the Revolution. It is heard, and men 
recognize in Cambronne the old soul of the giants. It seems as if it 
were a speech of Danlon, or a roar of Klcber. 
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To this word of Cambronne, the English voice replied: “Fire!” 
the batteries flamed, the hill trembled, from all those brazen throats 
went forth a final vomiting of grape, terrific ; a vast smoke, dusk}' 
white in the light of the rising moon, rolled out, and when the 
smoke was dissipated, there was nothing left. That formidable 
remnant was annihilated ; the guard was dead. The four walls of 
the living redoubt had fallen, hardly could a quivering be distin- 
guished here and there among the corpses ; and thus the French 
legions, grander than the Roman legions, expired at Alont Saint 
Jean on ground soaked in rain and blood, in the sombre wheat-fields, 
at the spot where now, at four o’clock in the morning, whistling, 
and gaily whipping up his horse, Joseph passes, who drives the 
mail from Nivelles. 


XVI 

c}UOT LIBRAS IN DUCE ? 

The battle of Waterloo is an enigma. It is as obscure to those who 
won it as to him who lost it. To Napoleon it is a panic ; ^ Blucher 
sees in it only fire; Wellington comprehends nothing of it. Look 
at the reports. The bulletins are confused, the commentaries are 
foggy. The former stamner, the latter falter, Jomini separates the 
battle of Waterloo into four periods ; Aluffling divides it into three 
tides of fortune; Charras alone, though upon some points our 
appreciation differs from his, has seized with his keen glance the 
characteristic lineaments of that catastrophe of human genius 
struggling with divine destiny. All the other historians are blinded 
by the glare, and are groping about in that blindness. A day of light- 
nings, indeed, the downfall of the military monarchy, which, to the 
great amazement of kings, has dragged with it all kingdoms, the 
fall of force, the overthrow of war. 

In this event, bearing the impress of superhuman necessity, man’s 
part is nothing. 

Does taking away Waterloo from Wellington and from Blucher, 
detract anything from England and Germany ? No. Neither illustri- 
ous England nor august Germany is in question in the problem of 
Waterloo. Thank heaven, nations are great aside from the dismal 
cliances of the sword. Neither Germany, nor England, nor France, 
is held in a scabbard. At this day when Waterloo is only a clicking 
of sabres, above Blucher, Germany has Goethe, and above Welling- 
ton, England has Byron. A vast uprising of ideas is peculiar to our 
century, and in this aurora England and Germany have a magnifi- 
cent share. They are majestic because they think. The higJier plane 

1 “A battle ended, a day finished, false measures repaired, greater suc- 
cesses assured for the morrow, all was lost by a moment of panic.”- 
(Napolcon, Dictations at St. Helena.') 
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which llicy bring to civilisation is intrinsic to them ; it comes from 
themselves, and not front an accident. The advancement which 
the}' have made in the nineteenth century docs not spring from 
Waterloo. It is only barbarous nations who have a sudden growth 
after a victoiy. It is the fleeting vanity of the streamlet swelled by 
the storm. Civilised nations, especially in our times, are tiot exalted 
nor abased by the good or bad fortune of a captain. Their specific 
gravity in the human race results from something more than a com- 
bat. Their honour, thank God, their dignity, their light, their genius, 
arc not numbers that heroes and conquerors, those gamblers, can 
cast into the lottciy of battles. Oftentimes a battle lost is' progress 
attained. Less glory, more libert)'. The drum is silent, reason speaks. 
It is the game at which he who loses, gains. Let us speak, then, 
coolly of Waterloo on both sides. Let us render unto Fortune the 
things that arc hortune’s, and unto God the things that are God's 
What is Waterloo? A victory? No. A prize. 

A prize won by Europe, paid by France. 

It was not much to put a lion there, 

Waterloo moreover is the strangest encounter in histor}'. Napol- 
eon -'uul W climgton ; they arc not enemies, they arc opposites. Never 
has tiod, who takes pleasure in antitheses, made a more striking 
contrast and a more extraordinary meeting. On one side, precision, 
foresight, geometr}', prudence, retreat assured, reserves econo- 
uused, obstinate composure, imncrturh.itn,. to 



''lilH^ry marvel, a superhuman instinct; a 
ha Kc. ancient classic courage, absolute correctness ; on the other, 
am something which gazes like the eagle 

netuoritv 'ho lfi«ndcrholt, prodigious art in disdainful im- 

mir Saiif with Dc.stiny ; 

i’- commanded, and in some sort forced to 

field’ tyrannise over the battlc- 

k ^ to strategic science, increasing it. but 

IisUiib ng It Wellington lyas the Barremc of war, Napoleon was 

lation vanquished by ealcu- 

On both sidfs they were expecting somebody. It was the exact 
calculatoi who succeeded. Napoleon expected Groudiy he did not 
come. W climgton expected BUkher ; he came ^ ' 

WelHii^non is classic war taking her revenge. Bonaparte in hi< 
dawn, had met her m It.alv, and defeated her superbly. The ok! owl 
lied heiore the young vulture. Ancient tactics had ’hecn not onlv 
thunderstruck, hut h.-ul received mortal offence? " ns this 

Cons, can oi Iwenly-six? What meant this brilliant novicc^who, 
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having ever 3 'thirig against him, nothing for him, with no provisions, 
no munitions, no cannon, no shoes, almost without an arm)'-, with a 
handful of men against -.multitudes, rushed upon allied Europe, 
and absurdly gained victories that were impossible? Whence came 
this thundering madman who, almost without taking breath, and 
with the' same set of the combatants in hand, pulverised one after 
the other the five armies of the Emperor of Germany, overthrow- 
ing Beaulieu upon Alvinzi, Wurmser upon Beaulieu, Melas upon 
Wurmser, Made upon Melas ? Who was this new-comer in war with 
the confidence of destiny? The academic military'- school excom- 
municated him as it ran away. Thence an implacable hatred of the 
old system of war against the new, of the correct sabre against the 
flashing sword, and of the chequer-board against genius. On the 18th 
of June, 1815, this hatred had the last word, and under Lodi, Monte- 
bello, Montenotte, Mantua, Marengo, Areola, it wrote: Waterloo. 
Triumph of the commonplace, grateful to majorities. Destiny con- 
sented to this irony. In his decline, Napoleon again found Wurmser 
before him, but young. Indeed, to produce Wurmser, it would have 
been enough to whiten Wellington’s hair. 

. Waterloo is a battle of the first rank won by a captain of the 
second. 

What is truly admirable in the battle of Waterloo is England, 
English firmness, English resolution, English blood ; the superb 
thing which England had there — ^may it not displease her — is her- 
self. It is not her captain, it is her army. 

Wellington, strangely ungrateful, declared in a letter to Lord 
Bathurst that his army, the army that fought on the 18th of June, 
1815, was a “detestable army.” What does this dark assemblage of 
bones, buried beneath the furrows of Waterloo, think of that? 

England has been too modest in regard to Wellington. To make 
Wellington so great is to belittle England. Wellington is but a hero 
like the rest. These Scotch Grays, these Horse Guards, these regi- 
ments of Maitland and of Mitchell, this infantry of Pack and 
Kempt, this cavalry of Ponsonby and of Somerset, these High- 
landers playing the bagpipe under the storm of grape, these battal- 
ions of Rylandt, these raw recruits who hardly knew how to handle 
a musket, holding out against the veteran bands of Essling and 
Rivoli— all that is grand. Wellington was tenacious, that was his 
merit, and we do not undervalue it, but the least of his foot-soldiers 
or his horsemen-was quite as firm as he. The iron soldier is as good 
as theTroh Duke. For our part, all our glorification goes to the Eng- 
lish soldier, the English army, the English people. If trophy there 
be, to England' the trophy is due. The Waterloo column would be 
more just'if, instead of the figure of a man, it lifted to the clouds 
the statue of a nation.' 

But this great England will be offended at what we say here. 
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She has Still, after her 1688 and our 1789, the feudal illusion. She • 
believes in hereditary right, and in the hierarchy. This people, sur- 
passed by none in might and glory, esteems itself as a nation, not 
as a people. So much so that as a people they subordinate tnein- 
sclves willingly, and take a Lord for a head. Workmen, they submit 
to be despised ; soldiers, they submit to be whipped. We remember 
that at the battle of Inkerman a sergeant who, as it appeared, had 
saved the army, could not be mentioned by Lord Raglan, the 
English military hierarchy not permitting any hero below the rank 
of officer to be .spoken of in a report. 

What we admire above all, in an encounter like that of Waterloo, 
is the prodigious skill of fortune. The night's rain, the wall of 
Hougomont, the sunken road of Chain, Grouchy deaf to cannon, 
Napoleon’s guide who deceives him, Bulow’s guide who leads him 
right ; all this cataclysm is wonderfully carried out. 

Taken as a whole, let us say, Waterloo was more of a massacre 
than a battle. 


Of all great battles, Waterloo is that which has the shortest line 
in proportion to the number engaged, Napoleon, two miles, Well- 
ington, a mile and a half ; seventy-two thousand men on each side. 
From this density came the carnage. 

The calculation has been made and this proportion established : 
Loss of men : at Austcrlila, French, fourteen per cent. ; Russians, 
thirty per cent.; Austrians, forty-four per cent. At Wagram, 
French, thirteen per cent. ; Austrians, fourteen. At La Moscowa, 
French, thirty-seven per ceiit.; Russians, forty-four. At Bautzen, 
French, thirteen per cent. ; Russians and Prussians, fourteen. At 
Waterloo, French, fifty-six per cent. ; Allies, thirty-one. Average 
for Waterloo, forty-one per cent, A hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand men ; sixty thousand dead. 

The field of Waterloo to-day has that calm which belongs to the 
earth, impassive support of man ; it resembles any other plain. 

At night, however, a sort of visionary mist arises from it, and 
if some traveller be walking there, if he looks, if he listens, if he 
dreams like Virgil in the fatal pl.ain of Philippi, he becomes pos- 
.scssed by the hallucination of the disaster. The terrible 18th of 
June is again before him; the artificial hill of the monument fades 
aw.ay, this lion, whatever it be, is dispelled ; the field of battle re- 
sumes its reality ; the lines of inf.antry undulate in the plain, furious 
gallops traverse the horizon ; the bewildered dreamer sees the flash 
of sabres, the glistening of bayonets, the bursting of shells, the 
awful intcnningling of the thunders; he hears, like a death-rattle 
from the depths of a tomb, the vague clamour of the phantom 
battle : tiu'se shadows arc grenadiers ; these gleams are cuirassiers ; 
this skeleton is Napoleon; that skeleton is Wellington; all this is 
unreal, and yet it clashes and combats ; and the ravines run red, and 
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the trees shiver, and there is fury even in the clouds and, m the 
krkness, all those savage heights, Mont Sam Jean, Hougomont, 
Frischemont, Papelotte, Planchenoit, appear confusedly crowned 
with whirlwinds of spectres exterminating each other. 


XVII 

MUST WE APPROVE WATERLOO ? 

There exists a very respectable liberal school, which does not hate 
Waterloo. We are not of them. To us W aterloo is but the uncon- 
scious date of liberty. That such an eagle should come from such an 
egg, is certainly an unlooked-for thing. _ 

Waterloo, if we place ourselves at the culminating point of view 
of the question, is intentionally a counter-revolutionary victory. 
It is Europe against France; it is Petersburg, lierlin, and Vienna 
against Paris ; it is the statiis quo against the initiative ; it is the 14th 
of June, 1789, attacked by the 20th March, 1815; it is the mon- 
archies clearing the decks for action against indomitable French 
uprising. The final extinction of this vast people, for tv.enty-six 
years in eruption, such was the dream. It was the solidarity of the 
Brunswicks,theNassaus, the Romanoffs, the I lohenzollern-,, and the 
Hapsburgs, with the Bourbons. Divine right rides behind wiih Water 
loo. It is true that the empire having been despotic, royalty, by the 
natural reaction of things, was forced to become liberal, and also 
that a constitutional order has indirectly sprung from Waterloo, to 
the great regret of the conquerors. The fact i^, that revolution can- 
not be conquered, and that being providential and absolutely de- 
creed, it reappears continually, before Waterloo in Itonaparfe, 
throwing down the old thrones, after Waicrb/o in Iv>ui-, X’/lff., 
grantingand submitting to the charter. Bonaparte plar e-. a postillion 
on the throne of Xaples and a sergeant cm the tfirone of ;Sv/eden, 
employing inequality to demon.strate equality; f,ouis -XVflf. at 
Saint Ouen countersigns the declaration of the rights of man. 
Would you realise what Revolution is, call it Progress ; and v/ould 
you revise what Progress is, call it To-morrow. Ti'^-morrov/ per- 
forms its work irresistibly, and it pertorm.s it from to-day, ft al- 
ways reaches its aim through unexpected means. It employs Well- 
ington to make Foy, who was only a sohlier, an orator, f'oy falls at 
nougomont and rises again at the rostrum. Thu.s rmr^gress goes on. 
iNotool comes amiss to this wArl-m^in Tf '.a;..;,*, .i. 



wUKltWn the conqueror the conqueror without, the 
^^terloo, by cutting short the demoruion of F.uro- 
P n thrones by the sword, has had no other effect than to continue 
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She has still after her 1688 and our 1789, the fet^al illusion. She 
believes in hereditary right, and in the hierarchy This ‘ 

passed by none in might and glory, esteems itself as a nation, not 
as a people. So much so that as a people they subordinate them 
selvel wiUingly. and take a Lord for a head. Workmen they submit 
to be despised ; soldiers, they submit to be whipped. We remember 
that at the battle of Inkerman a sergeant who, as it appeared, naa 
saved the army, could not be mentioned by Lord Raglan, tne 
English military hierarchy not permitting any hero below the ranK 
of officer to be spoken of in a report, i 

What we admire above all, in an encounter like that of Waterloo, 
is the prodigious skill of fortune. The night’s rain, the wall ot 
Hougomont, the sunken road of Ohain, Grouchy deaf to cannon, 
Napoleon’s guide who deceives him, Bulow’s guide who leads him 
right ; all this cataclysm is wonderfully carried out. 

Taken as a ivhole, let us say, Waterloo was more of a massacre 


than a battle. 

Of all great battles, Waterloo is that which has the shortest line 
in proportion to the number engaged. Napoleon, two miles, Well- 
ington, a mile and a half ; seventy-two thousand men on each side. 
From this density came the carnage. 

The calculation has been made and this proportion established : 
Loss of men: at Austerlitz, French, fourteen per cent. ; Russians, 
thirty per cent.; Austrians, for^-four per cent. At Wagram, 
French, thirteen per cent.; Austrians, fourteen. At La Moscowa, 


French, thirty-seven per cent. ; Russians, forty-four. At Bautzen, 
French, thirteen per cent.; Russians and Prussians, fourteen. At 
W''aterloo, French, fifty-six per cent.; Allies, thirty-one. Average 
for Waterloo, forty-one per cent. A hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand men ; sixty thousand dead. 

The field of Waterloo to-day has that calm which belongs to the 
earth, impassive support of man ; it resembles any other plain. 

At night, however, a sort of visionarj’- mist arises from it, and 
if some traveller be walking tlierc, if he looks, if he listens, if he 
dreams like Virgil in the fatal plain of Philippi, he becomes pos- 
sessed by the hallucination of the disaster. The terrible 18th of 
June is ag.ain before him ; the artificial hill of the monument fades 
away, this lion, whatever it be, is dispelled ; the field of battle re- 
sumes its re.ility ; the lines of infantry undulate in the plain, furious 
gallops traverse the horizon ; the bewildered dreamer sees the flash 
of sabres, the glistening of bayonets, the bursting of shells, the 
awful intenningling of the thunders; he hears, like a death-rattle 
from the depths of a tomb, the vague clamour of the phantom 
battle; these shadows arc grenadiers; these gleams are cuirassiers ; 
this skeleton is Napoleon; that skeleton is Wellington; all this is 
tinrc.al, and yet it clashes and combats ; and the ravines run red, and 



the revolutionary work in another way. The saberers have gone out, 
Ihe time of the thinkers has come. The agetvhich Waterloo won d 
have checked, has marched on and pursued its course, ihis m 
auspicious victory has been conquered by liberty. ^ 

In fine and incontestably, that which triumphed at Waterloo , 
that which smiled behind Wellington ; that which brought him an 
the marshals’ batons of Europe, among them, it is said, the baton 
of marshal of France; that wjiich joyfully rolled barrows of eartn 
full of bones to rear the mound of tlie lion ; that which has written 
triumphantly on that pedestal this date: June 18th, 1815; that 
which encouraged Bliicher sabering the fugitives ; that which, from 
the height of the plateau of Mont Saint Jean, hung over France as 
over a prey, was Counter-revolution. It was Counter-revolution 
which murmured this infamous word — dismemberment. Arriving 
at Paris, it had a near view of the crater; it felt that these ashes 
were burning its feet, and took a second thought. It came back 
lisping of a charter. 

Let us see in Waterloo only what there is in W aterloo. Of inten- 
tional liberty, nothing. The Counter-revolution was involuntarily 
liberal, as, by a corresponding phenomenon, Napoleon was involun- 
tarily revolutionary. On the 18th June, 1815, Robespierre on horse- 
back was thrown from the saddle. 


XVIII 

RECRUDESCENCE OF DIVINE RIGHT 

End of the dictatorship. The whole European system fell. 

The empire sank into a darkness which resembled that of the 
expiring Roman world. It rose again from the depths, as in the time 
of the Barbarians. Only, the barbarism of 1815, which should be 
called by its special name, the counter-revolution, was short- 
winded, soon out of breath, and soon stopped. The empire, we must 
acknowledge, was wept over, and wept over by heroic eyes. If there 
he glory in the sceptre-sword, the empire had been glory itself. It 
had spread over the earth all the light which tyranny can give— a 
sombre light. Let us say further— -an obscure light. Compared to the 
real day, it is night. This disappearance of night had the effect of 
an eclipse. 

Louis XVHL returned to Paris. The dancing in a ring- of the 
8di of July effaced the enthusiasm of the 20th of IMarch. The Cor- 
Eic.m became the antithesis of the Bearnois. The flag of the dome 
of the Tnilcries wa.s white. The exile mounted the throne. The fir 
table of Hartwell took its place before the chair decorated with 
fleur-de-lis of Louis XIV. ^Icn talked of Bouvines and Fontenoy a-*! 
of yc.stcrday, Austcrlitz being out of date. The altar and the throne 
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Star, Liberty. The ardent eyes of rising generations turned towards 
it. Strange to tell, men became enamoured at the same time of 
this future, Liberty, and of this past, Napoleon. Defeat had mag- 
nified the vanquished. Bonaparte fallen seemed higher than Bona- 
parte in power. Those who had triumphed, were struck with fear. 
England guarded him through Hudson Lowe, and France watched 
him through Montchenu. His folded arms became the anxiety of 
thrones. Alexander called him, Mj"' Wakefulness. This terror arose 
from the amount of revolution he had in him. This is the explana- 
tion and excuse of Bonapartist liberalism. This phantom made the 
old world quake. Kings reigned ill at ease with the rock of Saint 
Helena in the horizon. 


While Napoleon was dying at Longwood, the sixty thousand 
men fallen on the field of Waterloo tranquilly mouldered away, and 
something of their peace spread over the world. The congress of 
Viemia madeHrom it the treaties of 1815, and Europe called that 
the Ivcstoration, 

Such is Waterloo. 


J the Infinite? All this tempest, all this cloud, 

tho this darkness, disturb not for a moment 

ing from one blade of grass to another equals the eagle flying from 
spire to spire among the towers of Notre-Dame ^ ^ ^ 


the field of BATTLE'AT night 

of Ea'tde™’ of this book, to the fatal field 

“’<= »'»“ Mont Sai.,t Jen 

inSl™ t it ijtho n,»l ver- 

t.ablishcd their l.ivinnn.- ‘ i "’0 vanquished. They cs- 
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Sainte was taken by assault, La Belle Alliance witnessed the meet- 
ing of the two conquerors ; these names are scarcely known, and 
Waterloo, which h'ad nothing to do with the battle, has all the 
honour of it. 

We are not of those who glorify war ; when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself we describe its realities. War has frightful beauties 
which we have not concealed ; it has also, we must admit, some de- 
formities. One of the most surprising is the eager spoliation of the 
dead after a victory. The day after a battle dawns upon naked 
corpses. 

Who does this? Who thus sullies the triumph? Whose is this 
hideous furtive hand which glides into the pocket of victory? Who 
are these pickpockets following their trade in the wake of glory ? 
Some philosophers, Voltaire among others, affirm that they are 
precisely those who have achieved the glory. They are the same, 
say they, there is no exchange ; those who survive pillage those who 
succumb. The hero of the day is the vampire of the night. A man 
has a right, after all, to despoil in part a corpse v/hich he has made. 

■ For our part we do not believe this. To gather laurels and to steal 
the shoes from a dead man, seems to us impossible to the same 
hand. 

One thing is certain, that, after the conquerors, come the robbers. 
But let us place the soldier, especially the soldier of to-day, beyond 
this charge. 

Every army has a train, and there the accusation should lie. Bats, 
half brigand and half valet, all species of night bird engendered 
by this twilight which is called war, bearers of uniforms who never 
fight, sham invalids, formidable cripples, interloping sutlers, trav- 
elling, sometimes with their wives, on little carts and stealing what 
they sell, beggars offering themselves as guides to officers, army- 
servants, marauders: armies on the march formerly — we do not 
speak of the present time — were followed by all these, to such an 
extent that, in. technical language, they are called “camp-followers.” 
No army and no nation was responsible for these beings ;-they spoke 
Italian and followed the Germans ; they spoke French and followed 
the English. It was by one of these wretches, a Spanish camp- 
follower who spoke French, that the Marquis of Fervacques, de- 
ceived by his Bicardy gibberish, and taking him for one of us, was 
treacherously killed and robbed on the vety battle-field during the 
night which followed the victory of Cerisoles. From marauding 
came the marauder. The detestable maxim, Live on your enemy, 
produced this leper, which rigid discipline alone can cure. There 
are reputations which are illusory ; it is not always known why cer- 
tain generals, though they have been great, have been so popular. 
Turenne was adored by his soldiers because he tolerated pillage; 
the permission to do wrong forms part of kindness ; Turenne was 
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SO kind that he allowed the Palatinate to he burned and put to tlic 
sword. There were seen hi the wake of armies more or less of 
marauders according as the commander was more or less severe. 
I-Ioche and .Marceau liad no camp-followers; Wellington — we 
gladl}’ do him this justice— had few. , , 

I'lowever, during the night of the ISth of June, the dead were 
despoiled. Wellington was rigid; he ordered whoever should be 
taken in the act to be put to death; but rapine is persevering. The 
marauders were robbing in one corner of the battle-field while they 
were shooting them in another. 

The moon was an evil genius on this plain. 

Towards midnight a man was prowling or rather crawling along 
the sunken road of Ohain. He was, to all appearance, one of those 
whom we have just described, neither English nor French, peasant 
nor soldier, less a man than a ghoul, attracted b}' the scent of the 
corpses, counting theft for victory, coming to ride Waterloo. He 
was dressed in a blouse which was in part a capote, was restless and 
daring, looking behind and before as he went. Who was this man? 
Night, probably, knew more of his doings than day ! He had no 
knapsack, but cvidenly large pockets under his capote. From time 
to time he stopped, e.xamincd the plain around him as if to sec if he 
were observed, stooped down suddenly, stirred on the ground some- 
thing .silent and motipnless, then rose up and skulked away. His 
gliding movement, his attitudes, his rapid and mysterious gestures, 
made him seem like those twilight spectres which haunt ruins and 
Avhich the old Norman legends call the Goers. 

Certain nocturnal water-birds make such motions in marshes. 

An cj’c which had carefully penetrated all this haze, might have 
noticed at some distance, standing as it were concealed behind the 
rum which is on the Nivelle road at the corner of the route from 
INIont bamt Jean to Brainc I’Allcud, a sort of little sutler’s wag- 
gon, covered with tarred osiers, hanicssed to a famished jade 
browsing nettles through her bit, and in the waggon a sort of wom- 
an seated xin some trunks and packages. Perhaps there was some 
connection between this waggon and the prowler 

The night was serene. Not a cloud was in the zenith. What mat- 
ered it that the earth was red; the moon retained her whiteness, 
buch IS he indifference of heaven. In the meadows branches of 
trcc.s broken by grape, but not fallen, and held by the hark, swung 
pMUl} in Avind. A breath, almost a respiration, moved the 

brushwood. Tlicre was a quivering in the grass which seemed like 
the departure of souls. 

Tile tread of the patrols and groundsmen of the English camp 
could be heard dimly in the distance. 

_ llougomont and La Hale Saintc continued to burn making, one 
m the east and the other in the west, two great names, to which 
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was attached, like a necklace of rubies with two carbuncles at its 
extremities, the cordon of bivouac fires of the English, extending 
in an immense semicircle over the hills of the horizon. 

We have spoken of the catastrophe of the road to Ohain. The 
heart almost sinks with terror at the thought of such a death for 
so many brave men. 

If . anything is frightful, if there be a reality which surpasses 
dreams, it is this ; to live, to see the sun, to be in full possession of 
manly vigour, to have health and joy, to laugh sturdily, to rush 
towards a glory which dazzlingly invites you on, to feel a very pleas- 
ure in respiration, to feel your heart beat, to feel yourself a reason- 
ing being, to speak, to think, to hope, to love ; to have mother, to 
have wife, to have children, to have sunlight, and suddenty, in a 
moment, in less than a minute, to feel yourself buried in an ab 3 'SS, 
to fall, to roll, to crush, to be crushed, to see the grain, the flowers, 
the leaves, the branches, to be able to seize upon nothing, to feel your 
sword useless, men under you, horses over you, to strike about you 
in vain, your bones broken by some kick in the darkness, to feel 
a heel which makes 3 mur e 3 'es leap from their sockets, to grind the 
horseshoes with rage in 3 ^our teeth, to stifle, to howl, to twist, to be 
under all this, and to say : just now I was a living man ! 

, There, where this terrible death-rattle had &en, all was now 
silent. The cut of the sunken road was filled with horses and riders 
inextricably heaped together. Terrible entanglement. There were 
no longer slopes to the road ; dead bodies filled it even with the plain, 
and came to the edge of the banks like a well-measured bushel of 
barle 3 \ A mass of dead a.bove, a river of blood below — such was this 
road on the evening of the 18th of June, 1815. The blood ran even 
to the Nivelles road, and oozed through in a large pool in front of 
the abattis of trees, whi'ch barred that road, at a spot which is still 
shown. It was, it will be remembered, at the opposite point 
towards the road from Genappe, that the burying of the cuirassiers 
took place. The thickness of the mass of bodies was proportioned to 
the depth of the hollow road. Towards the middle, at a spot where 
it became shallower, over which Delord's division had passed, this 
bed of death became thinner. 

, The night prowler \yhich we have just introduced to the reader 
went in 'fliis direction. He ferreted through this immense grave. 
He looked about. He passed an indescribably hideous review of the 
dead. He walked with his feet in blood. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

A few steps before him, in the sunlcen road, at a point where the 
mound of corpses ended, from under this mass of men and horses 
appeared an open hand, lighted b 3 ' the moon. 

This hand had something upon a finger which sparkled 
a gold ring. 



The man stooped down, remained a moment, and when he rose 
again there was no ring upon that hand. 

He did not rise up precisel}’^; he remained in a sinister and 
startled attitude, turning his back to the pile of dead, scrutinising 
the horizon, on his knees, all the front of his body being sup- 
ported on his two fore- fingers, his head raised just enough to peep 
above the edge of the hollow road. The four paws of the jackal are 
adapted to certain actions. 

Then, deciding upon his course, he arose. 

At this moment he experienced a shock. He felt that he was held 
from behind. 

He turned ; it was the open hand, whidi had closed, seizing tlie 
lappel of his capote. 

An honest man would have been frightened. This man began 
to laugh. 

Oh, said he, it s only the dead man. I like a ghost better than 
a gendarme." 

How ever, the hand relaxed and let go its hold. Strength is soon 
exhausted m the tomb. 

Ah ha! returned the prowler, "is this dead man alive? Let 

He ertA " 


He bcnt over again, rummaged among the heap, removed what- 
T' the hand, laid hold of the arm, disen- 

moments after drag- 
on^ ^ shadow' of the hollow road an inanimate man, at least 
S cuirassier, an officer; an officer, 

cuTriss hut ho fn’i ^ protruded from beneath his 

hirfac^ wUr. nmt"° Tfn sabre cut had disfigured 

however tl LT did not seem, 

f he Sr k nn ^ i i^appy chance, 

4d Vwiv n. rnr ^ 'trehed above him in 

He h^l ^ ' M were dosed. 

The n4wler tor!! Honour. 

it' 4T,t r rf 

he pod<etcd. ^ “ tound a purse, which 

tlie drii4'l4Slw offi lending 

"1 hanks," s.nid he feebly. 

The rough movements of the man InnHlInrr u- , r 

the night, and breathinrr the frech air coolness of 

his lctharg>-. ™uscd him from 

Tiie prowler answered not. He naised his head. The sound of a 
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footstep could be heard on the plain ; probably it was some patrol 
who was approaching. 

The officer murmured, for there were still signs of suffering in 
his voice i 

“Who has gained the battle ?” 

“The English,” answered the prowler. 

The officer replied : 

“Search my pockets. You will there find a purse and a watch. 
Take them.” 

This had already been done. 

The prowler made a pretence of executing the command, and 
said ; 

“There is nothing there.” 

“I have been robbed,” replied the officer; “I am soriy. They 
would have been yours.” 

The, step of the patrol became more and more distinct. 

“Somebody is coming,” said the prowler, making a movement 
as if he would go. 

The officer, raising himself up painfully upon one arm, held 
him back, 

“You have saved my life. Who are you ?” 

The prowler answered quick and low : 

“I belong, like yourself, to the French army. I must go. If I atA 
taken I shall be shot. I have saved your life. Help yourself now.” 

“What is your grade ?” 

“Sergeant,” 

“What is your name ?” 

“Thenardier.” 

“I shall not forget that name,” said the officer. “And you, remem- 
ber mine. My name is Pontmercy.” 



BOOK SECOND~THE SHIP ORION 
I 

NUMBER 24601 BECOMES NUMBER 9430 


Jean Valjean lias been retaken. 

We sliall be pardoned for passing rapidly over the painful de- 
tails. Wc shall merely reproduce a couple of items published in the 
newspapers of that day, some few months after the remarkable 
events that occurred at M sur M . 

The articles referred to are somewhat laconic. It will be remem- 
bered that the Gaacttc dcs Tribniiaux had not yet been established. 

We copy the first from the Drapean Blanc. It is dated the 2Sth 
of July, 1823: 


‘ A district of the Pas-de-Calais has just been the scene of an 
extraordinarj' occurrence. A stranger in that department, known 
as Monsieur Madeleine, had, within a few years past, restored, by 
means of certain new processes, the manufacture of jet and black 
glass ware— a fortner local branch of industry. He had made his 
own fortune by it, and, in fact, that of the entire district. In 
acknowledgnieiu of his services he had been appointed mayor. The 
police has discovered that Monsieur Madeleine was none other than 
.in escaped convict, condemned in 1796 for robberj’’, and named 
Jean \ .iljcan. T his Jean Valjean lias been sent back to the galleys, 
it appeals that previous to Ins arrest, he succeeded in withdrawing 
rom I ahittc .s a sum amounting to more than half a million which 
he had deposited there, and which it is said, by the way, he had 
very legitimately realised m his business. Since his return to the 
gal CVS at 1 oulon, it has been impossible to discover where Jean 
Valiean concealed this money.” 

frnm ^»‘crs a little more into detail, is taken 

from the Jounwl dc Pans of the same date- 

pif ” Y'-^'ican. hasVeccntly been brought 

Im cu-cumstanccs calculated to attract 

iV f f ‘^li'tling the vigilance of the 

i t ’ r u ’^^cn adroit enough 

pn.u re he appomlnient of mayor in one of our small towns in 

^^'aW>shed m this town a verv considerable busi- 
f.’i 1 ' f ’■ ""'I a'-rested, thanks to the in- 

defaiig.i ble aea of the public authorities. He kept, as his mistress, 
a prosntute, who died of the shock at the moment of his arrest. 
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This wretch, who is endowed with herculean strength, managed to 
escape, but, three or four days aftejvvards, the police retook him, 
in Paris, just as he was getting into one of the small vehicles that 
ply .between the capital and the village of Montfermeil (Seine-et- 
Oise) . It is said that he had availed himself of the interval of these 
three or four days of freedom, to withdraw a considerable sum de- 
posited by him with one of our principal bankers. The amount is 
estimated at six or. seven hundred thousand francs. According to 
the minutes of the case, he has concealed it in some place known to 
himself alone, and it has been impossible to seize it ; however that 
may be, the said Jean Valjeanhas been brought before the assizes 
of the Department of the Var under indictment for an assault and 
robbery on the high road committed vi et armis some eight years 
ago on the person of one of those honest lads who, as the patriarch 
of Ferney has written in immortal verse, 

. . . De Savoie arrivent tous les ans, 

Et dont la main legerement essuie 
Ces longs canaux engorges par la suie.^ 

This bandit attempted no defence. It was proven by the able and 
eloquent representative of the crown that the robbery was shared 
in by others, and that Jean Valjean formed one of a band of rob- 
bers in the South, Consequently, Jean Valjean, being found guilty, 
was condemned to death. The criminal refused to appeal to the 
higher courts, and the king, in his inexhaustible clemency, deigned 
to commute his sentence to that of hard labour in prison for life. 
Jean Valjean was immediately forwarded to the galleys at Toulon.” 

It will not be forgotten that Jean Valjean had at M sur 

M certain religious habits. Some of the newspapers and, among 

them, the Constitutionnel, held up this commutation as a triumph 
of the clerical party. 

Jean Valjean changed his number at the galleys. He became 

9430. 

While we are about it, let us remark, in dismissing the subject, 
that with M. Madeleine, the prosperity of M sur M dis- 

appeared ; all that he had foreseen, in that night of fever and irreso- 
lution, was realised ; he gone, the soul was gone. After his down- 
fall, there was at M- sur M that egotistic distribution of 

what is left when great men have fallen — ^that fatal carving up of 
prosperous enterprises which is daily going on, out of sight, in hu-' 
man society, arid which history has noted but once, and then, be- 

^ . Who come from Savoy every year, 

And whose hand deftly wipes out 

Those long channels choked up with soot. 
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cause it took place after the death of Alexander, Generals crown 
themselves kings; the foremen, in this case, assumed the position 
of manufacturers. Jealous rivalries arose. The spacious workshops 
of M. Madeleine were closed ; the building fell into ruin, theAwrk- 
men dispersed. Some left the countr}% others abandoned the busi- 
ness. From that time forth, ever}’tliing was done on a small, instead 
of on the large scale, and for gain rather than for good. No longer 
any centre; competition on all sides, and on all sides venom. M. 
Madeleine had ruled and directed everything. He fallen, every man 
strove for himself ; the spirit of strife succeeded to the spirit of or- 
ganisation, bitterness to cordiality, hatred of each against each in- 
stead of the good will of the founder towards all ; the threads 
knitted by M. Madeleine became entangled and were broken ; the 
workmanship was debased, the manufacturers were degraded, con- 
fidence was killed ; customers diminished, there were fewer orders, 
wages decreased, the shops became idle, bankruptcy followed. And, 
then, there was nothing left for the poor. All that was there dis- 
appeared. 

Even the state noticed that some one had been crushed, in some 
direction. Less than four years after the decree of the court of 
assizes establishing the identity of M. Madeleine and Jean Valjean, 
for the benefit of the galleys, the expense of collecting the taxes was 
doubled in the district of M sur M ; and M. de Villele re- 

marked the fact, on the floor of the Assembly, in the month of 
Februars', 1827. 


IT 

IK WHICH A COUPLE OF LINES WILL BE READ WHICH CAME, 
PERUAP.S, FROM THE E\'IL ONE 

Before proceeding further, it will not be amiss to relate, in some 
detail, a singular incident which took place, about the same time, at 
klontfermeil, and which, perhaps, does not fall in badly with cer- 
tain conjectures of the public authorities. 

There exists, in the neighbourhood of Montfermeil, a ver}' 
ancient superstition, all the more rare and precious from the fact 
that a popular superstition in the vicinity of Paris is like an aloe 
tree in Siberia. Now, we arc of those who respect anything in the 
w.ay of a rarity. Here, then, is the superstition of Montfermeil: 
they believe, there, that the Evil One has, from time immemorial, 
chosen the forest as the hiding-place for his treasure. Tlie good 
wives of the vicinity afiirm that it is no unusual thing to meet, at 
sundown, in the secluded portions of the woods, a black-looking 
man. resembling a w.aggoner or wood-cutter, shod in wooden shoes, 
dad in breeches and .sack of coarse linen, and recognisable from the 
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circumstance that, instead of a cap or hat, he has two immense 
horns upon his head. That certainly ought to render him recognis- 
able. This man is constantly occupied in digging holes. There are 
three ways of dealing when you meet him. 

The first mode is to approach the man and speak to him. Then 
you perceive that the man is nothing but a peasant, that he looks 
black because it is twilight, that he is digging no hole whatever, but 
is merely cutting grass for his cows ; and that what had been taken 
for boms are nothing but bis pitchfork which he carries on his 
back, and the prongs of whkh, thanks to the night perspective, 
seemed to rise from his head. You go home and die within a week. 
The second method is to watch him, to wait until he has dug the 
hole, closed it up, and gone away ; then, to run quickly to the spot, 
to open it and get the "treasure” which the black-looking man has, 
of course, buried there. In this case, you die within a month. The 
third manner is not to speak to the dark man nor even to look at 
him, and to run away as fast as you can. You die within the year. 

As all three of these methods have their drawbacks, the second, 
which, at least, offers some advantages, among others that of pos- 
sessing a treasure, though it be but for a month, is the one generally 
adopted. Daring fellows, who never neglect a good chance, have, 
therefor, e, many times, it is asseverated, reopened the holes thus 
dug by the black-looking man, and tried to rob the Devil. It would 
appear, however, that it is not a very good business — at least, if 
we are to believe tradition, and, more especially, two enigmatic lines 
in barbarous Latin left us, on this subject, by a roguish Norman 
monk, named Tryphon, who dabbled in the black art. This Tiy^phon 
was buried in the abbey of St. Georges de Bochervile, near Rouen, 
and toads are produced from his grave. 

Well then, the treasure-seeker makes tremendous efforts, for the 
holes referred to are dug, generally, very deep ; he sweats, he digs, 
he works away all night, for this is done in the night-time ; he gets 
his clothes wet, he consumes his candle, he hacks and breaks his 
pickaxe, and when, at length, he has reached the bottom of the hole, 
when he has put his hand upon the “treasure,” what does he find? 
What is this treasure of the Evil One? A penny — sometimes a 
crown ; a stone, a skeleton, a bleeding corpse, sometimes a spectre 
twice folded like a sheet of paper in a portfolio, sometimes nothing. 
This is what seems to be held forth to the indiscreet and prying by 
the lines of Tryphon: 

Fodit, et in fossa thesauros coridit opaca, 

As, nummos, lapides, cadaver, simulacra, nihilque. 

It appears that, in our time, they find in addition sometimes a 
powder-horn with bullets, sometimes an old pack of brown and 
greasy cards which have evidently been used by the Devil. Tryj 



nrl-es no mention of these articles, as Tryphon lived in the 
century, and it does not appear that the Evil One had ^ rwles 
invent powder in advance of Roger Bacon or cards before Charles 

^Moreover, whoever plays with these cards is sure t?Jose all he 
has, and as to the powder in the flask, it has the peculiarity of burst- 

ine your gun in your face. . . 

Now, very shortly after the time when the authorities took it into 

their heads that the liberated convict Jean Valjean had, during his 
escape of a few days’ duration, been prowling about Montfermeil, 
it was remarlved, in that village, that a certain old road-labourer 
named Boulatruelle had “a fancy” for the woods. People m the 
neighbourhood claimed to know that Boulatruelle had been in me 
galleys ; he was under police surveillance, and, as he could find no 
work anywhere, the government employed him at half wages as a 
mender on the cross-road from Gagny to Lagny. 

Tliis Boulatruelle was a man in bad odour with the people of 
the neighbourhood ; he was too respectful, too humble, prompt to 
doff his cap to everybody ; he always trembled and smiled in the 
presence of the gendarmes, was probably in secret connection with 
robber-bands, said the gossips, and suspected of l)'ing in wait m 
the hedge corners, at night-fall. He had nothing in his favour 
except that he was a drunkard. 

Wliat had been observed was this : 

For some time past, Boulatruelle had left off his work at stone- 
hreaking and keeping the road in order, ver}’- earl}', and had gone 
into the woods with his pick. He would be met towards evening in 
the remotest glades and the wildest thiclcets, having the appearance 
of a person looking for something and, sometimes, digging holes. 
The good wives who passed that way took him at first for Beelze- 
bub, then they recognised Boulatruelle, and were by no means re- 
assured. These chance meetings seemed greatly to disconcert Boula- 
Iruclle. It was clear that he was trying to conceal himself, and that 
there was something mysterious in his operations. 

The village gossips said : — “It’s plain that the Devil has been 
about, Boulatruelle has seen him and is looking for his treasure. 
The truth is, he is just the fellow to rob the Evil One.” — ^The Vol- 
tairians added : “Will Boulatniclle catch the Devil or the Devil 
catch Boulatruelle?''— The old women crossed themselves very 
often. 

However, the visits of Boulatruelle to the woods ceased and he 
recommenced his regular labour on the road. People began to talk 
•about something else. 

A few. hov.-cver, retained their curiosity, thinking that there 
might be involved in the affair, not the fabulous treasures of thp 
legend, but some goodly matter more substantial than the Devil’s 
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bank-bills, arid that Boulatruelle bad half spied out the secret. The 
worst puzzled of all were the sclioolmaster and the taven-keeper, 
Thenardier, who 'was everybody’s friend, and who had not dis- 
dained to strike up an intimacy with even Boulatruelle. 

“He has been in the galleys,” said ■ Thenardier. • “Good Lord ! 
riobody knows who is- there or who may be there!” 

One evening, the schoolmaster remarked that, in old times, the 
authorities would have inquired into what Boulatruelle was about 
in the woods, and that he would have been compelled to speak — 
even put to torture, if need were — ^and that Boulatruelle would 
not have held out, had he been put to the question by water, for 
example. 

“Let us put him to the wine question,” said Thenardier. 

So they made up a party and plied the old roadsman with drink. 
Boulatruelle drank enormously, but said little. He combined with 
admirable art and in masterly proportions the thirst of a guzzler 
with the discretion of a judge. However, by dint of returning to the 
charge and by putting together and twisting the obscure expres- 
sions that he did let fall, Thenardier and the schoolmaster made 
out, as they thought, the following ; 

One morning about daybreak as he was going to his work, Boula- 
truelle had been surprised at seeing under a bush in a corner of the 
wood, a pickaxe and spade, as one would say, hidden there. How- 
ever, he supposed that they were the pick and spade of old Six- 
Fours, the water-carrier, and thought no more about it. But, on the 
evening of the same day, he had seen, without being seen himself, 
for he wks hidden behind a large tree, “a person who did not be- 
long at all to that region, and whom he, Boulatruelle, knew very 
well” — or, as Thenardier translated it, “an old comrade at the 
galleys ’’ — ^turn off from the high road towards the thickest part of 
the wood. Boulatruelle obstinately refused to tell the stranger’s 
name. This person carried a package, something square, like a large 
box or a small trunk. Boulatruelle was surprised. Seven or eight 
minutes, however, elapsed before it occurred to him to follow the 
“person.”' But he was too late. The person was already in the thick 
woods, night had come on, and Boulatruelle did not succeed in over- 
taking him. Thereupon he made up his mind to watch the outskirts 
of the wood. “There was a moon.” Two or three hours later, Boula- 
truelle saw this person come forth again from the wood, this time 
carrjnng now not the little trunk but a pick and a spade. Boula- 
truelle let the person pass unmolested, because, as he thought to 
himself, the other was three times as strong as he, was armed with 
a pickaxe, and would probably murder him, . on recognising his 
countenance and seeing that he, in turn, was recognised. Touching 
display of feeling in two old companions unexpectedly meeting ! 
But the pick and the spade were a ray of light to Boulatruelle ; he. 
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mnlvcs Jio niciilion of tlicse articles, as Tryplion lived in the twcHlli 

centuvv, atul it does not appear that the hvil One had wit 

invent powder in advance of Roger Racon or cards before Charlts 

Moreover, whoever plays with these cards is sure to lose all he 
has, and as to tlie powder in the Hash, it has the pccuharity of burst- 
ing'your gnn in your face. . 

Now, vciy sliorily after the time when the authorities took it into 
their heads that the* liberated convict Jean Valjcan had, during Ins 
escape of a few davs’ duration, been prowling about Montfcrmcil, 
it was remark-ed, in that village, that a certain old road-laliourer 
naiiied P.oulatrnclle had ‘‘a fancy” for the woods. People in the 
neighbourhood claimed to know that Boulatruclle had been in the 
gallevs; he was under jiolicc surveillance, and, as he could find no 
work anywhere, the government employed him at half wages as a 
lueinler on the cross-road from Gagny to Lagn}o 

'I'his lloulatruclle was a man in bad odour with the people of 
the neighbourhood ; he was too respectful, too humble, prompt to 
doif his cap to everybody ; he always trembled and smiled in the 
presence of the gendarmes, was probably in secret connection with 
robber-hands, said the gossips, and suspected of lying in wait tt^ 
the hedge corners, at night-fall. He had nothing in his favour 
c.scopt dial he was a drunkard. 

What liad been observed was this; 


For sonic time past, Boulatruclle had left off his w'ork at slonc- 
hrcalcing and keeping llic road in order, very early, and had gone 
into the M’oods with liis pick, l ie would be met towards evening 
the remotest glades and the wildest thickets, having the appearance 
of a jicrson looking for something and, sometimes, digging Iiolcs. 
The {'ood wives who passed that way took him at first for ]3cclzc- 
Imli, then they recognised Boulatruclle, and were by no means re- 
assured. Tliese chance meetings seemed greatly to disconcert Boula- 
tniclle. It was clear that lie was trying to conceal himself, and that 
there was something mysterious iii his operations. 

The village gossiiis s.iid “It’s plain that tlic Devil has been 
about, Boulatruclle has seen him and is looking for bis treasure. 
The truth is, he is just the fellow to rob the Evil One.” — ^The Vol- 
t.airians added: ‘■\yill Boulatruclle catch tiic Devil or the Devil 
catch Boulatruclle,''” — The old women crossed themselves very 
often. 


However, the visits of Boulatruclle to t!ic woods censed and he 
recommenced liis regular labour on tlie road. People began to talk 
about something else. 

A few. however, retained their ctiriositv, thinking tlwt there 
miglit be involved in the affair, not the fabulous treasures of the. 
legend, hut Some goodly matter more substantial tlian the Devils, 
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bank-bills, and that Boulatruelle had half spied out the secret. The 
worst puzzled of all were the schoolmaster and the taven-keeper, 
Thenardier, who was ever3^body’s friend, and who had not dis- 
dained to strike up an intimacy with even Boulatruelle. 

“He has been in the galleys,” said Thenardier. ■ “Good Lord! 
nobody knows who is there or who may be there I” 

One evening, the schoolmaster remarked that, in old times, the 
authorities would have inquired into what Boulatruelle was about 
in the woods, and that he would have been compelled to speak — 
even put to torture, if need were — ^and that Boulatruelle would 
not have held out, had he been put to the question by water, for 
example. 

“Let us put him to the wine question,” said Thenardier. 

So they made up a party and plied the old roadsman with drink. 
Boulatruelle drank enormously, but said little. He combined with 
admirable art and in masterly proportions the thirst of a guzzler 
with the discretion of a judge. However, by dint of returning to the 
charge and by putting together and twisting the obscure expres- 
sions that he did let fall, Thenardier and the schoolmaster made 
out, as they thought, the following ; 

One morning about da3’’break as he was going to his work, Boula- 
truelle had been surprised at seeing under a bush in a corner of the 
wood, a pickaxe and spade, as one would say, hidden there. How- 
ever, he supposed that they were the pick and spade of old Six- 
Fours, the water-carrier, and thought no more about it. But, on the 
evening of the same day, he had seen, without being seen himself, 
for he was hidden behind a large tree, “a person who did not be- 
long at all to that region, and whom he, Boulatruelle, knew ver3'- 
well” — or, as Thenardier translated it, “an old comrade at the 
galleys ” — ^turn oif from the high road towards the thickest part of 
the wood. Boulatruelle obstinately refused to tell the stranger’s 
name. This person carried a package, something square, like a large 
box or a small trunk. Boulatruelle was surprised. Seven or eight 
minutes, however, elapsed before it occurred to him to follow the 
“person.” But he was too late. The person was alread3'- in the thick 
woods, night had come on, and Boulatruelle did not succeed in over- 
taking him. Thereupon he made up his mind to watch the outskirts 
of the wood. “There was a moon.” Two or three hours later, Boula- 
truelle saw this person come forth again from the wood, this time 
carr3dng now not the little trunk but a pick and a spade. Boula- 
truelle let the person pass unmolested, because, as he thought to 
himself, the other was three times as strong as he, was armed with 
a pickaxe, and would probabty murder him, on recognising his 
countenance and seeing that he, in turn, was recognised. Touching 
displa3' of feeling in two old companions unexpected^ meeting! 
But the pick and the spade were a ray of light to Boulatruelle ■ - 



hastened to the hushes, in the morning pd found neither one nor 
the other. He thence concluded that this person, on entering the 
M'ood had dug a hole with his pick, had buried the chest, and had, 
then filled up the hole with his spade. Now, as the chest was too 
small to contain a corpse, it must contain money; hence his con- 
tinued searches. Boulatruellehad explored, sounded, and r^sacKea 
the whole forest, and had rummaged everj^ spot where the earth 

seemed to have been freshly disturbed. But all in vain. 

He had turned up nothing. Nobody thought any more about it, 
at Montf ermeil, excepting a few good gossips, who said : “Be sure 
the road-labourer of Gagn}’’ didn’t make all that fuss for nothing. 
the devil was certainly there.” 


HI 

SHOWING THAT THE CHAIN OF THE IRON RING MUST NEEDS HAVE 
UNDERGONE A CERTAIN PREPARATION TO BE THUS BROKEN 
BY ONE BLOW OF THE HAMMER 

Towards the end of October, in that same year, 1823, the inhabi- 
tants of Toulon saw coming back into their port, in consequence 
of heavy weather, and in order to repair some damages, the ship 
Orion, which was at a later period employed at Brest as a vessel of 
instruction, and which then formed a part of the Mediterranean 
squadron. This ship, crippled as she was, for the sea had used her 
roughly, produced some sensation on entering the roadstead. She 
flew I forget what pennant, but it entitled her to a regular salute of 
eleven guns, which she returned shot for shot : in all twent>’^-two. 
It has been estimated that in salutes, royal and military compli- 
ments, exchanges of courteous hubbub, signals of etiquette, road- 
stead and citadel formalities, risings and settings of the sun saluted 
daily by all fortresses and all vessels of war, the opening and clos- 
ing of gates, etc., etc., the civilised world, in eveiy^ part of the globe, 
fires off, daily, one hundred and fifty thousand useless cannon shots. 
At six francs per shot, that would amount to nine hundred thou- 
sand francs per day, or three hundred millions per year, blown pff 
in smoke. This is only an item. In the meanwhile, the poor are dying 
with hunger. 

The year 1823 was what the Restoration has called the "time of 
the Spanish War.” 

That war comprised many events in one, and no small number of 
smgular tilings. It was a great family affair of the Bourbons ; the 
French branch aiding and protecting the branch at Madrid, that is 
to say, performing the duties of seniority; an apparent return to 
our national traditions, mixed up with subserviency, and cringing 
to the cabinets of the North ; the Due d’Angouleme' dubbed by the 
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liberal journals the hero 'of Andujar, repressing, with a triumphal 
attitude — rather contradicted by his peaceful mien — ^the old and 
verj’- real terrorism of the Holy Office, in conflict with the chimeri- 
cal terrorism of the Liberals; sans-culottes revived, to the great 
alarm of all the old dowagers, under the name of descamisados; 
monarchists striving to impede progress, which they styled anarchy ; 
the theories of *89 rudel}’- interrupted in their undermining ad- 
vances ; a halt from all Europe, intimated to the French idea of 
revolution, 'making its tour of the globe; side by side with the son 
of France, general-in-chief, the Prince de Carignan, afterwards 
Charles Albert, enlisting in this crusade of the kings against the 
peoples, as a volunteer, with a grenadier’s epaulets of red wool ; the 
soldiers of the empire again betaking themselves to the field, but 
after eight years of rest, gro\vn old, gloomy, and’ under the white 
cockade; the tricolour ffisplayed abroad by a heroic handful of 
Frenchmen, as the white flag had been at Coblentz, thirt}'- years 
before; monks mingling with our troopers; the spirit of libert)" 
and of innovation reduced by bayonets ; principles struck dumb by 
cannon-shot; France undoing by her arms what she had done with 
her mind ; to cap the climax, the leaders on the other side sold, their 
troops irresolute; cities besieged by millions of money ; no military 
dangers, and yet some explosions possible, as is the case in every 
mine entered and taken by surprise ; but little blood shed, but little 
honour gained ; shame for a few, glor)”^ for none. Such was this war, 
brought about by princes who descended from Louis XIV., and 
carried on by generals who sprang from Napoleon. It had this 
wretched fate, that it recalled neither the image of a great war nor 
of a great policy. 

A few feats of arms were serious affairs; the taking of Tro- 
cadero, among others, was a handsome militarj" exploit ; but, taken 
all in all, we repeat, the trumpets of this war emit a cracked and 
feeble sound, the general appearance of it was suspicious, and his- 
tory approves the unwillingness of France to father so false a 
triumph. It seemed clear that certain Spanish officers intrusted with 
the duty of resistance, yielded too easily, the idea of briber}' was 
suggested by a contemplation of the victory ; it appeared as if the 
generals rather than the battles had been won, and the victorious 
soldier returned humiliated. It was war grown petty indeed, where 
you could read Bank of France on the folds of the flag. 

Soldiers of the war of 1808, under whose feet Saragossa had so 
terribly crumbled, knit their brows at this ready surrender of fast- 
ness and citadels, and regretted Palafox. It is the mood of France 
to prefer to have before her a Rostopchine rather than a Ballesteros. 

In a still graver point of view, which it is well to urge, too, this 
war, which broke the military' spirit of France, fired the democratic 
spirit with indignation. It was a scheme of subjugation. Ir 
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-i 1 rmt to the French soldier, son of democracy, 

paign, the ^ of another. Hideous con- 

iii^lStuL'reX^^ 

^ Thfwar of IsIs!'' an outrage on the generous Span^h na^on, 
was at the same time, an outrage on the French Revolution. 1 hts 
monstrous deed of violence France committed, but by 'compulsion , 
for, aside from wars of liberation, all that armies do A^y^ bj 
compulsion. The words passive ohcdwncc tell the tale. An aimy s 
a wondrous masterpiece of combination, in udiich might is ti 
result of an enormous sum-total of utter weakness. Thus onlj can 
we explain a war waged by humanity against humanity, m despite 

of humanity. , 

As to the Bourbons, the war of 1823 was fatal to them. They took 
it for a success. They did not see what danger there is in attempt- 
ing to kill an idea by .a military watchword. In their simplicity, the} 
blundered to the extent of introducing into their establishment as 
an clement of strength, the immense enfeeblement of a enme. Ine 
spirit of ambuscade and lying in wait entered into their policy. The 
germ of 1830 was in 1823. The Spanish campaign became in their 
councils an argument on behalf of violent measures and intrigues 
in favour of divine right. France having restored cl rcy ncio ui 
Spain, could certainly restore the absolute monarchy at home. They 
fell into the tremendous error of mistaking the obedience of the 
soldier for the acquiescence of the nation. That fond delusion ruins 
thrones. It will not do to fall asleep either in the shade of a upas 
tree or in the shadow of an army. 

But let us return to the ship Orion. 

During the operations of the anny of the Prince, commanding- 
in-chief, a squadron cruised in the Mediterranean. We have said 
tliat tlic Orion belonged to that squadron, and that she had been 
driven back by stress of weather to the port of Toulon. 

The presence of a vessel of war in port has about it a certain 
iniluence which attracts and engages the multitude. It is because 
it is something grand, and the multitude like what is imposing. 

A .ship-of-lhc-linc is one of the most magnificent struggles of 
human genius with the forces of nature. 

A vessel of the line is composed of the heaviest, and at the same 
time the lightest materials, because she has to contend, at one and 
the same lime, with the three forms of matter, the solid, the liquid, 
and the fluid. She has eleven claws of iron to grasp the rock at the 
bottom of the sea. and more wings and feelers than the butterfly to 
catch the breezes in the clouds. Her breath goes fortli through het 
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hundred and twent)"- guns as through enormous trumpets, and 
haughtily answers the thunderbolt. Ocean strives to lead her astray 
in the frightful sameness of his billows, but the ship has her com- 
pass, which is her soul, always counselling her and always pointing 
towards the north. In dark nights, her lanterns take the place of 
the stars. Thus, then, to oppose the wind, she has her ropes and 
canvas; against the water her timber; against the rock her iron, 
her copper, and her lead ; against the darkness, light ; against im- 
mensity, needle. 

Whoever would form an idea of all these gigantic proportions, 
the aggregate of which constitutes a ship-of-the-line, has but to 
pass under one of the covered ship-houses, six stories high, at Brest 
or >Toulon. The vessels in process of construction are seen there 
under glass cases, so to speak. That colossal beam is a yard ; that 
huge column of timber lying on the ground and reaching out of 
sight is the mainmast. Taking it from its root in the hold to its sum- 
mit in the clouds, it is sixty fathoms long, and is three feet in diame- 
ter at its base. The English mainmast rises two hundred and seven- 
teen feet above the water-line. The navy of our fathers used cables, 
ours uses chains. Now the mere coil of chains of a hundred-gun 
ship is four feet high, twenty feet broad, and eight feet thick. And 
for the construction of this vessel, how much timber is required? 
It is a floating forest. 

And yet, be it remembered, that we are here speaking only of the 
war vessel of some forty years ago, the mere sailing craft; steam, 
then in its infancy, has, since that time, added new wonders to this 
prodigy called a man-of-war. At the present day, for example, the 
mixed vessel, the screw-propeller, is a surprising piece of mechan- 
ism moved by a spread of canvas measuring four thousand square 
yards of surface, and by a steam-engine of twenty-five hundred 
horse power. 

Without referring to these fresher marvels, the old-fashioned 
ship of Christopher Columbus and of De Ruyter is one of the 
noblest works of man. It is exhaustless in force as the breadth of 
infinitude ; it gathers up the wind in its canvas, it is firmly fixed in 
the immense chaos of the waves, it floats and it reigns. 

But a moment comes, when the white squall breaks that si.xty- 
f oot yard like a straw ; and when the wind flaw bends that four hun- 
dred foot mast like a reed; when that anchor, weighing its tons 
upon tons, is twisted in the maw of the wave like the angler’s hook 
in the jaws of a pike ; when those monster guns utter plaintive and 
futile roarings which the tempest whirls away into space and night, 
when all this might and all this majesty are engulfed in a superior 
might and majesty. 

Whenever immense strength is put forth only to end in immense 
weakness, it makes men meditate. Hence it is that, in seaports, the 
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curious, without themselves knowing exactly ^vhy, throng about 

these wonderful instruments of war and navigation. 

Evcjy day, then, from morning till night, the quays, the wharves, 
and the piers of the port of Toulon were covered tvith a throng of 
sauntcrers and idlers, whose occupation consisted in gazing at the 

Orion. . . ■ 

The Orion was a ship that had long been in bad condition. During 
her previous voyages, thick layers of shellfish had gathered on her 
bottom to such an extent as to seriously impede her progress ; she 
had been put on the dry-dock the year before, to be scraped, and 
then she had gone to sea again. But this scraping had injured her 
fastening. 

In the latitude of the Balearic Isles, her planking had loosened 
and opened, and as there was in those days no copper sheathing, the 
ship had leaked. A fierce equinoctial came on, which had stovejn 
the larboard bows and a porthole, and damaged the fore-chain- 
wales. In consequence of these injuries, the Orion had put back 
to Toulon. 

She was moored near the arsenal. She was in commission, and 
they were repairing her. The hull had not been injured on the star- 
board side, but a few planks had been taken off here and there, ac- 
cording to custom, to admit the air to the framework. 

One morning, the throng which was gazing at her witnessed an 
accident. 

The crew was engaged in furling sail. The topman, whose duty it 
was to take in the starboard upper corner of the main top-sail, lost 
his balance. He was seen tottering; the dense throng assembled on 
tlie wharf of the arsenal uttered a cry, the man’s head overbalanced 
his body, and he whirled over the yard, his arms outstretched to- 
wards the deep ; as he went over, he grasped tlic man-ropes, first 
with one haiul, and then with the other, and hung suspended in that 
tuanner. The sea lay far below him at a giddy depth. The shock of 
his fall had given to the man-ropes a violent swinging motion, and 
the poor fellow hung dangling to and fro at the end of this line, like 
a Slone in a sling. 

To go to his aid was to run a frightful risk. None of the crew, 
who were all fishermen of tlie coast recently taken into service, 
dared attemiH it. In the meantime, the poor topman was becoming 
exhausted; his .agony could not be seen in his countenance, but his 
increasing weakness could be detected in the movements of all his 
limbs. His antis twisted about in horrible contortions. Everv at- 
tempt he made to rcascend only increased the oscillations of the 
man-ropes. He did not cry out, for fear of losing his strength. AH 
were now looking forward to the moment when he should let goof the 
repe, and, at instants, all tunicd their heads away that they might 
not see him fall. There arc moments when a rope'’s end, a pole, the 
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branch of a tree, is life itself, and it is a frightful thing to see a liv- 
ing being lose his hold upon it, and fall like a ripe fruit. 

Suddenly, a man was discovered clambering up the rigging with 
the agility of a wildcat. This man was clad in red — it was a convict ; 
he wore a green cap — it was a convict for life. As he reached the 
round top, a gust of wind blew off his cap and revealed a head en- 
tirely white : it was not a young man. 

In fact, one of the convicts emplo)'^ed on board in some prison 
task, had, at the first alarm, run^to the officer of the watch, and, amid 
the confusion and hesitation of the crew, while all the sailors trem- 
bled and shrank back, had asked permission to save the topman’s 
life at the risk of his own. A sign of assent being given, with one 
blow of a hammer he broke the chain riveted to the iron ring at his 
ankle, then took a rope in his hand, and flung himself into the 
shrouds. Nobody, at the moment, noticed with what ease the chain 
was broken. It was only some time afterwards that anybody re- 
membered it. 

In a twinkling he was upon the yard. He paused a few seconds, 
and seemed to measure it with his glance. Those seconds, during 
which the wind swayed the sailor to and fro at the end of the rope, 
seemed ages to the lookers-on. At length, the convict raised his ej-es 
to heaven, and took a step forward. The crowd drew a long breath. 
He was seen to run along the yard. On reaching its extreme tip, he 
fastened one end of the rope he had with him, and let the other hang 
at full length. Thereupon, he began to let liimself down by his hands 
along this rope, and then there was an inexpressible sensation of 
terror; instead of one man, two were seen dangling at that giddy 
height. 

You would have said it was a spider seizing a fly ; only, in this 
case, the spider was bringing life, and not death. Ten thousand eyes 
were fixed upon the group. Not a cry ; not a word was uttered ; the 
same emotion contracted every brow. Evers- man held his breath, as 
if afraid to add the least whisper to the wind which was swaying the 
two unfortunate men. 

However, the convict had, at length, managed to make his way 
down to the seaman. It was time ; one minute more, and the man, 
exhausted and despairing, would have fallen into the deep. The con- 
vict firmly secured him to the rope to which he clung with one hand 
while he worked with the other. Finally, he was seen reascending 
to the yard, and hauling the sailor after him ; he supported hiifi 
there, for an instant, to let him recover his strength, and then, lift- 
ing him in his arms, carried him, as he walked along the yard, to the 
crosstrees, and from there to the round-top, where he left him in the 
hands of his mess-mates. 

Then the throng applauded ; old galle)'' sergeants wept, women 
hugged each other on the wharves, and, on all sides, voices v — e 
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FULFILMENT OF THE PROMISE TO THE DEPARTED 

I 

THE WATER QUESTION AT MONTFERMEIL 

Montfermeil is situated between Livry and Chelles, upon the 
southern slope of the high plateau which separates the Ourcq from 
the Marne. At present, it is a considerable town, adorned all the year 
round with stuccoed villas, and, on Sundays, with citizens in full 
blossom. In 1823, there were at Montfermeil neither so many white 
houses nor so many comfortable citizens ; it was nothing but a vil- 
lage in the woods. You would find, indeed, here and there a few 
countr)'’ seats of the last century, recognisable by their grand ap- 
pearance, their balconies of twisted iron, and those long windows 
the little panes of which show all sorts of different greens upon the 
white of the closed shutters. But Montfermeil was none the less a vil- 
lage. Retired dry-goods merchants and amateur villagers had not yet 
discovered it. It was a peaceful and charming spot, and not upon the 
road to any place; the inhabitants cheaply enjoyed that rural life 
which is so luxuriant and so easy of enjoyment. But water was 
scarce there on account of the height of the plateau. 

They had to go a considerable distance for it. The end of the vil- 
lage towards Gagny drew its water from the magnificent ponds in 
the forest on that side ; the other end, which surrounds the church 
and which is towards Chelles, found drinking-water only at a little 
spring on the side of the hill, near the road to Chelles, about fifteen 
minutes’ walk from Montfermeil. 

It was therefore a serious matter for each household to obtain its 
supply of water. The great houses, the aristocracy, the Thenardier 
tavern included, paid a penny a bucket-full to hn old man who made 
it his business, and whose income from the Montfermeil water- 
Avorks was about eight sous per day ; but this man worked only till 
screen o’clock in summer and five in the winter, and when night had 
come on, and the first-floor shutters were closed, whoever had no 
drinking-water Avent after it, or AA-ent Avithout it. 

This Avas the terror of the poor being Avhom the reader has 
not perhaps forgotten — ^little Cosette. It Avill be remembered that 
Cosette Avas useful to the Thraardiers in tAvo avra s, they got pay 
from the mother and work from the child. Thus Avhen the mother. 

317 
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ceased entirely to pay, we have seen why, in the preceding chapters 
the Thenardiers kept Cosette. She saved them a servant. In that 
capacih' she ran for water when it was wanted. So the child, ah\a>s 
horrified at the idea of going to the spring at night took good care 

that water should never be wanting at the house.^ _ ' 

Christmas in the }'ear 1823 was particularly brilliant at Montfer- 
meil. The early part of the winter had been mild ; so far there hM 
been neitlier frost nor snow. Some jugglers from Paris had ob- 
tained permission from the ma3mr to set up their stalls in the mam 
street of the village, and a company of pedlars had, under the same 
licence, put up their booths in the square before the diurch and even 
in the lane du Boulanger, upon which, as the reader perhaps remem- 
bers, the Thenardier chtophouse was situated. This filled up the tav- 
erns and pot-houses, an'd gave to this little quiet place a noisy and 
joyous appearance. We ought also to say, to be a faithful historian, 
that, among the curiosities displayed in the square, there was a men- 
agerie in which frightful clowns, clad in rags and come nobody 
knows whence, were exhibiting in 1823 to the peasants of Montfer- 
meil one of those horrid Brazilian vultures, a specimen of which our 
iVluseum Royal did not obtain until 1845, and the eye of which is a 
tri-coloured cockade. Naturalists call this bird, I believe, Caracara 
Polyborus ; it belongs to the order of the Apicidse and the famil}'' of 
the vultures. Some good old retired Bonapartist soldiers in the vil- 
lage went to see the bird as a matter of faith. The jugglers pro- 
nounced the tri-colourcd cockade a unique phenomenon, made ex- 
pressly by God for their menagerie. 

On that Christmas evening, several men, waggoners and pedlars,- 
were seated at table and drinking around four or five candles in the 
low hall of the Thenardier tavern. This room resembled all bar- 


rooms : l.ablcs, pewter-mugs, bottles, drinkers, smokers ; little light, 
and much noise. The date, 1823, was, however, indicated bj' the two 
things then in vogue with the middle classes, which were on the 
tabic, a kaleidoscope and a fluted tin lamp. Thenardier, the wdfe, was 
look-ing to the supper, which was cooking before a bright blazing 
fire; the husband, Thenardier, was drinking with his guests and 
talking politics. 


.'\sidc from the political discussions, the principal subjects of 
which were the Spanish war and the Due d’Angoulemc, local in- 
terludes were heard amid the hubbub, like these, for instance : — 
“Down around Nanterrc and Suresnes wine is turning out well. 
Where they expected ten casks they are getting twelve. That is get- 
ting a good yield of juice out of the press." “But the grapes can't he 
ripe?" “Oh. in these parts there is no need of haiwcsting ripe; the 
wine is fat enough by spring.’’ “It is all light wine then?’’ “There is 
a good dc.a! lighter wines than they make hereabouts. You have to 
harvest green.” 
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Etc. 

Or, indeed, a miller might be bawling 

“Are we responsible for what there is in the bags ? We find a heap 
of little seeds there, but we can’t amuse ourselves by picking out, 
and of course w^e have got to let ’em go through the stones ; there’s 
darnel, there’s fennel, there’s cockles, there’s vetch, there’s hemp, 
there’s fox-tail, and a lot of other weeds, not counting the stones 
that there is in some wheat, especially Breton wheat. I don’t like to 
grind Breton wheat, no more than carpenters like to saw boards 
with nails in ’em. Just think of the dirt that all that makes in the till. 
And then they complain of the flour. It’s their own fault. We ain’t 
to blame for the flour.” 

Between two windows, a mower seated at a table with a farmer, 
who was making a bargain for a piece of work to be done the next 
season, was saying : — ■ 

“There is no harm in the grass having the dew on. It cuts better. 
The dew is a good thing. It is all the same, that are grass o’ yours 
is young, and pretty hard to cut. You see it is so green ; you see it 
bends under the scythe.” 

Etc. 

Cosette was at her usual place, seated on the cross-piece of the 
kitchen table, near the fire-place ; slie was clad in rags ; her bare feet 
were in wooden shoes, and by the light of the fire she was knitting 
wollen stockings for the little Thenarcliers. A young kitten was play- 
under the chairs. In a neighbouring room the fresh voices of two 
children were heard laughing and prattling; it was Eponine and 
Azelma. 

In the chimne3^-corner, a cow-hide hung upon a nail. 

At intervals, the cry of a very young child, which was.somewhere 
in the house, was heard above the noise of tlie bar-room. This was 
a little boy which the woman had had some winters before — “She 
didn’t know why,” she said : “it was the cold weather,” — and which 
was a little more than three years old. The mother had nursed him, 
but did not love him. When the hungiy clamour of the brat became 
too much to hear ; — “Your boy is squalling,” said Thenardier, “why 
don’t you go and see what he wants ?” “Bah !” answered the mother ; 
“I am sick of him.” And the poor little fellow continued to cry in the 
darkness. 


II 

TWO PORTRAITS COMPLETED 

The Thenardiers have hitherto been seen in this book in profile 
only ; the time has come to turn tliis couple about and look at them 
on all sides. 

Thenai'dier has just passed his fiftieth year ; Madame Thenardier 
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had reached her fortieth, which is the fiftieth for woman ;_so that 

th'ere was an equilibrium of age between the liusband and wife. 

The reader has perhaps, since her first appearance, presers'cd 
some remembrance of this huge Thenardiess ; — fo/ such we shall 
call the female of this species, — large, blond, red, fat, brawny, 
square, enormous, and agile ; she belonged, as we have said, to the 
race of those colossal wild women who posturise at fairs with 
paving-stones hung in their hair. She did everything about the 
house, the chamber-work, the washing, the cooking, anjdhing she 
pleased, and played the deuce generally. Cosette was her only ser- 
vant ; a mouse in the service of an elephant. Everything trembled 
at the sound of her voice ; windows and furniture as well as people. 
Her broad face, covered with freckles, had the appearance of a 
skimmer. She had a beard. She was the ideal of a butcher’s boy 
dressed in petticoats. She swore splendidly ; she prided herself on 
being able to crack a nut with her fist. Apart from the novels she 
had read, which at times gave 3'ou an odd glimpse of the affected 
ladj' under the ogress, the idea of calling her a woman never would 
have occurred to anybody. This Thenardiess seemed like a cross 
between a wench and a fishwoman. If you heard her speak, you 
would say' it is a gendarme ; if you saw her drink, you would say it 
IS a cartman ; if you saw her handle Cosette, y^ou would say it is the 
hangman. \V ben at rest, a tooth protruded from her mouth. 

The other Thenanlier was a little man, meagre, pale, angular, 
Iwny', and lean, who appeared to be sick, and whose health was 
c.xccllcnt ; here his knavery began. He smiled habitually as a matter 
of business, and tried to be polite to cverybodv, even to the beggar 
to whom he refused a penny. He had the look'of a wcazel, and the 
mien of a man of letters He had a strong resemblance to the por- 
traits of the Abbe Dehlle. He affected drinking with waggoners. 
Nobody ever saw him drunk. He smoked a large pipe. He wore a 
h ou.se, and under it an old black coat. He made pretensions to 
literature and materialism. There were names which he often pro- 
nounced in siqiport of anything whatever that he might say. Voltaire, 
ll^a nal, Parny, and, oddly enough, St. Augustine. He professed 
ionW i swindler. A fellow- 

J service; he related with some pomp that 

he alone Light Something, 

vithTu Wl" Hussars of Death, had 'covered 

\.ith his body, and saved amid a shower of grape "a general 

*' 'ras spoken of in the region as the 

a CanoH of Waterloo.” He was liberal, chassical, and 

Is r m ^'f^'-"crihed for the Qtamp d’Asile. It was 

said in the Milage that he had studied for the priesthood. 
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We believe that he had only studied in Holland to be an inn- 
keeper. This whelp of the composite order was, according- to all 
probability, some Fleming of Lille in Flanders, a Frenchman in 
Paris, a Belgian in Brussels, conveniently on the fence between the 
two frontiers. We understand his prowess at Waterloo. As we have 
seen, he exaggerated it a little. Ebb and flow, wandering, adventure, 
was his element ; a violated conscience is followed by a loose life ; 
and without doubt, at the stormy epoch of the 18th of June, 1815, 
Thenardier belonged to that species of marauding sutlers of whom 
we have spoken, scouring the country', robbing here and selling 
there, and travelling in family stide, man, woman, and children, in 
some rickety carr)'--all, in the wake of marching troops, with the 
instinct to attach himself alwa}'S to the A'ictorious army. This cam- 
paign over, having, as he said, some "quibus,” he had opened a 
“chop-house” at Montfermeil. 

This “quibus,” composed of purses and watches, gold rings and 
silver crosses, gathered at the harvest time in the furrows sown with 
corpses, did not form a great total, and had not lasted this sutler, 
now become a tavern-keeper, ver}'- long. 

Thenardier had that indescribable stiffness of gesture which, with 
an oath, reminds you of the barracks, and, with a sign of the cross, 
of the seminary. He was a fine talker. He was fond of being thought 
learned. Nevertheless, the schoolmaster remarked that he made mis- 
takes in pronunciation. He made out travellers' bills in a superior 
style, but practised eyes sometimes found them faulty in orthog- 
raphy. Thenardier was sly, greedy, lounging, and clever. He did 
not disdain servant girls, consequently his wife had no more of 
them. This giantess was jealous. It seemed to her that this little, 
lean, and 3 ’^ellow man must be the object of universal desire. 

Thenardier, above all a man of astuteness and poise, was a rascal 
of the subdued order. This is the worst species ; there is hypocrisy 
in it. 

Not that Thenardier was not on occasion capable of anger, quite 
as much as his wife ; but that was ver)"- rare, and at such times, as if 
he were at war with the whole human race, as if he had in him a 
deep furnace of hatred, as if he were of those who are perpetuall}^ 
avenging themselves, who accuse everybody about them of the evils 
that befall them, and are always read}’- to throw on the first comer, 
as legitimate grievance, the sum-total of the deceptions, failures, 
and calamities of their life — as all this leaven worked in him, and 
boiled up into his mouth and eyes, he was frightful. Woe to him 
who came within reach of his fury, then ! 

Besides all his other qualities, Thenardier was attentive and pen- 
etrating, silent or talkative as occasion required, and always with 
great intelligence. He had somewhat the look of sailors accustomed 
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to squinting the eye in looking tlirough spy-glasses. Thenardier was 

a statesman. ... 

Everv new-comer who entered the chop-house said, on seeing tne 
Thinardicss : There is the master of the house. It was an error. Slie 
was not even ihc mhircss. The husband was both master and mis- 
tress. She performed, he created. He directed everjthing by a sort 
of invisible and continuous magnetic action. A word sufficed, some- 
times a sign ; the mastodon obeyed. Thenardier was to her, without 
her being really aware of it, a sort of being apart and sovereign. She 
bad the virtues of her order of creation ; never would she have dif- 
fered in any detail with “Monsieur Thenardier” — nor — impossible 
supposition — ^ivould she have publicl}' quarrelled with her husband, 
on anj’ matter whatever. Never had she committed “before com- 
pany" that fault of whicli women are so often guilty, and which is 
called in parliamentary language: discovering the crown. Although 
their accord had no other result than evil, there was food for con- 
templation in the submission of the Thenardiess to her husband. 
This bustling mountain of flesh moved under the little finger of this 
frail despot. It was, viewed from its dwarfed and grotesque side, 
this great universal fact : the homage of matter to spirit ; for certain 
deformities have their origin in the depths even of eternal beaut}’. 
There was somewhat of the unknown in Thenardier ; hence the ab- 
solute empire of this man over this woman. At times, she looked 
upon him as upon a lighted candle ; at others, .she felt him like a claw. 

This woman was a formidable creation, who loved nothing but 
her children, and feared nothing but her husband. She was a mother 
because she was a mammal. Her maternal feelings stopped with her 
girls, .and, as we shall sec, did not c.xtcnd to boyk The man had but 
one tiiought — to get ricli. 

He did not succeed. His great talents had no adequate opportun- 
ity. Thenardier .at Montfcrmcil was ruining himself, if ruin is pos- 
sible at zero. In Switzerland, or in the Pyrenees, tliis penniless rogue 
would have become a millionaire. But" where fate places the mn- 
keeper he must browse. 

It is understood that the word innkeeper is employed here in a 
restricted sense, and does not extend to an entire class. 

In this same year, 182.3, Thenardier owed about fifteen hundred 
francs, of pressing debts, which rendered him moody. 

However obstinately unjust destine was to him, thenardier was 
one of those men who best understood, to the greatest depth and 
in the most modern style, that which is a virtue among the barbar- 
ous, ami a subject of merchandise .among the civilised—hospitalitv. 
He was, he.sidcs, an admir.able po.aclicr, and was counted an excel- 
lent shot. 1 le had a certain cool and quiet laugh, which was particu- 
larly d.augerous. 

■ His theories of imikeeping sometimes sprang from him by'fiashc.s. 
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He had certain professional aphorisms which he inculcated in the 
mind of his wife. “The duty of the innkeeper,” said he to her one 
day, emphatically, and in a low voice, “is to sell to the first comer, 
food, rest, light, fire, dirty linen, serv^ants, fleas, and smiles ; to stop 
travellers, empty small purses, and honestly lighten large ones ; to 
receive families who are travelling, Avith respect : scrape the man, 
pluck the woman, and pick the child; to charge for the open win- 
dow, the closed windoAV, the chimney corner, the sofa, the chair, the 
Stool, the bench, the feather bed, the mattress, and the straw bed ; to 
know how much the mirror is worn, and to tax that ; and, b\^ the 
five hundred thousand devils, to make the traveller pay for every- 
thing, even to the flies that his dog eats !” 

This man arid this woman were cunning and rage married — a 
hideous and terrible pair. 

While the husband calculated and schemed, the Thenardiess 
thought not of absent creditors, took no care either for yesterday or 
the morrow, and lived passionately in the present moment. 

Such were these two beings. Cosette was betAveen them, under- 
going their double pressure, like a creature who is at the same time 
being bruised by a millstone, and lacerated Avith pincers. The man 
and the Avoman had each a different Avay. Cosette was beaten un- 
mercifully ; that came from the AVoman. She went barefoot in Avin- 
ter ; that came from the man. 

Cosette ran up stairs and doAvn stairs ; Avashed, brushed, scrubbed, 
SAvept, ran, tired herself, got out of breath, lifted heavy things, and, 
puny as she Avas, did the rough AA>-ork. No pity ; a ferocious mistress, 
a malignant master. The Thenardier chop-house Avas like a snare, in 
Avhich Cosette had been caught, and Avas trembling. The ideal of op- 
pression AV'as realised by this dismal servitude. It was something like 
a fly serving spiders. 

The poor child Avas passive and silent. 

When they find themselves in such condition at the daAvn of ex- 
istence, so young, so feeble, among men, Avhat passes in these souls 
fresh from God ! 


Ill 

MEN MUST HAVE AVINE AND HORSES AA'^ATER 

Four ncAv guests had just come in. 

Cosette AA'^as musing sadl)”^; for, though she AA’^as onlj^ eight 3^ears 
old, she had alreadj’- suffered so much that she mused Avith the 
mournful air of an old AA'oman. 

She had a black eye from a bloAv of the Thenardiess’s fist, Avhich 
made the Thenardiess. say from time to time, “Hoav uglj' she is 
Avitli her patch on her eye.” 
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Cosette was then thinking that it was evening, late in the evening, 
that the bowls and pitchers in the rooms of the travellers who had 
arrived must be filled immediately, and that there was no more 

water in the cistern. ■ 

One tiling comforted her a little; they did not drink mucli water 
in the Thcnardier tavern. There were plenty of people there who 
were thirsty ; but it was that kind of thirst which reaches rather 
towards the jug than the pitcher. Had anybody asked for a glass of 
water among these glasses of wine, he would have seemed a savage 
to all those men. However, there was an instant when the child 
trembled ; the Thenardiess raised the cover of a kettle which was 
boiling on the range, then took a glass and hastily approached the 
cistern. She turned the faucet; the child had raised her head and 
followed all her movements. A thin stream of water ran from the 
faucet, and filled the glass half full. 

"Here,” said she, “there is no more water!" Then she was silent 
for a moment. The child held her breath. 

“Pshaw!” continued the Thenardiess, examining the half-filled 
glass, “there is enough of it, such as it is.” 

Cosette resumed her work, but for more than a quarter of an 
hour she felt her heart leaping into her throat like a great balk 

She counted the minutes as they thus rolled away, and eagerly 
wished it were morning. 

From lime to time, one of the drinkers would look out into the 
street and exclaim : — “It is as black as an oven !” or, “It would take 
a cat to go along the street without a lantern to-night !” And Cosette 
shuddered. 

All .at once, one of the pedlars who lodged in the tavem came in, 
and said in a harsh voice : 

"You have not watered my horse.” 

“Yes, wchavc, sure,” said the Thenardiess. 

“I tell you no. ma’am,” replied the pedlar. 

Cosette came out from under the table. 

“Oh, yes, monsieur !” said she. “the horse did drink ; he drank in 
the bucket, the bucket full, and 'twas me that carried it to him, and 
1 talked to him.” 

This was not true. Cosette lied, 

“Here is a girl as big as my fist, who can tell a lie as big as a 
liousc, cxclainied tlic pedlar. *‘I tell you that he lias not Iind any 
water, httlc wench ! He has a way of blowing when he lias not had 
any water, that I know well enough." 

Cosette persisted, atul added in a voice stifled with anguish, and 
which could hardly be heard : 

“But he did drink a good deal.” 

“Come.” continued tlie pedlar, in a passion, "that is enough ; give 
my hor.se some water, ami say no more .about it." 
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Cosette went back under the table. 

"Well,, of course that is right,” said the Thenardiess; "if the 
beast has not had any water, she must have some.” 

Then looking about her : _ . ■ . 

"Well, what has become of that girl ?” 

She stooped down and discovered Cosette crouched at the other 
end of the table, almost under the feet of the drinkers. 

“Arn’t you coming?” cried the Thenardiess. 

■Cosette came out of the kind of hole where she had hidden. The 
Thenardiess continued : 

"Mademoiselle Dog-without-a-name, go and carry some drink to 
this horse.” 

"But, ma’am,” said Cosette feebl}’-, "there is no water.” 

The Thenardiess threw the street door wide open. 

"Well, go after some !” 

Cosette hung her head, and went for an empty bucket that was by 
the chimney corner. 

The bucket was larger than she, and the child could have sat 
down in it comfortably. 

The Thenardiess went back to her range, and tasted what was in 
the kettle with a wooden spoon, grumbling the while. 

"There is some at the spring. She is the worst girl that ever was. 
I think ’twould have been better if I’d left out the onions.” 

Then she fumbled in a drawer where there were some pennies, 
pepper, and garlic. 

"Here, Mamselle Toad,” added she, "get a big loaf at the baker’s, 
as you come back. Here is fifteen sous.” 

Cosette had a little pocket in the side of her apron ; she took the 
piece without saying a word, and put it in that pocket. 

Then she remained motionless, bucket in hand, the open door be- 
fore her. She seemed to be waiting for somebody to come to her aid. 

"Get along !” cried the Thenardiess. 

, Cosette went out. The door closed. 


IV 

A DOLL ENTERS UPON THE SCENE 

The row of booths e.xtended along the street from the church, the 
reader will remember, as far as the Thenardier tavern. These 
booths, on account of the approaching passage of the citizens on 
their way to the midnight mass, were all illuminated with candles, 
burning in paper lanterns, which, as the schoolmaster of Montfer- 
meil, who was at that moment seated at one of Thenardier’s tables, 
said, produced a magical effect. In retaliation, not a star was to be 
seen in the sW. 
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^ ^ o i:, 13 Ji S 

The last of tliese stalls, set up exactly opposite Thenardier’s door 
mSniSrt ffiiif iftf tnnljets: glass beads, and things 

scllc hcSl rurSt^truc hT^ "' =“- 

™d ou-TbucLS, 

fore. _ ^ ^ pe.nnecl. bhe had not seen this doll so near be- 

it ™?S„';Te '!" • •'* doll 'VM not .1 doll, 
pcarcd in a sort of chiineJicafradhnJ’ ^'•'‘PP’^^css, and it ap- 

i"?, buried so deeply in a cold a, id diem 1° little bc- 

«r.ng with the sad and shUplc laic tv A m?" 
separated her from that doll She Jib3'ss which 

must be a queen, or at least a to herself that one 

She gazed upon this heautihil ninl rir ° ^ like that, 

bair, and she was thinking “How ^ ^^‘'^'“tiful smooth 

eye could not turn away flm thil r doll!” Her 

looked, the more she Is cWzS ^1’= longer she 


Tl mi 1^0 oit I ’ =‘ie s uoing 

Cosettcinccstnl"^ the street, and perceived 

o-^ette 1 ed w.th her bucket, running as fast as she could. 

V 

Tin; i.iTTLr r.in att 

Ac (I mi ' .. ' ALOXE 

tlic 1 iicnardier tavern w-ic .i . 

lu.ir lhcclinrcli, Cosettehadtogotofho'-^'^'^^ of the village which is 

t- iiellc.s- to draw water. ^ ^ -spring ni the woods towards 
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She looked no more at the displays in the booths, so long as she 
was in the lane Boulanger; and in the vicinity of the church, the 
illuminated stalls lighted the way, but soon the last gleam from the 
last stall disappeared. The poor child found herself in darkness. She 
became buried in it. Only, as she became the pre}"- of a certain sen- 
sation, she shook the handle of the bucket as much as she could on 
her way. That made a noise, which kept her company. 

The further she went, the thicker became the darkness. There was 
no longer anybody in the street. However, she met a woman who 
turned around on seeing her pass, and remained motionless, mutter- 
ing between her teeth ; “Where in the world can that child be going? 
Is it a phantom child ?” Then the woman recognised Cosette. “Oh,” 
said she, “it is the lark !” 

Cosette thus passed through the labyrinth of crooked and de- 
serted streets, which terminates the village of Montfermeil towards 
Chelles. As long as she had houses, or even walls, on the sides of the 
road, she went on boldly enough. From time to time, she saw the 
light of a candle through the cracks of a shutter ; it was light and 
life to her ; there were people there ; that kept up her courage. How- 
ever, as she advanced, her speed slackened as if mechanically. When 
she had passed the corner of the last house, Cosette stopped. To go 
beyond the last booth had been difficult ; to go further than the last 
house became impossible. She put the bucket on the ground, buried 
her hands in her hair, and began to scratch her head slowly, a mo- 
tion peculiar to terrified and hesitating children. It was Montfer- 
meil no longer, it was the open country ; dark and deserted space 
was before her. She looked with despair into this darkness where 
nobody was, where there were beasts, where there were perhaps 
ghosts. She looked intensely, and she heard the animals walking in 
the grass, and she distinctly saw the ghosts moving in the trees. 
Then she seized her bucket again ; fear gave her boldness : “Pshaw,” 
said she, “I will tell her there isn’t any more water !” And she reso- 
lutely went back into Montfermeil. 

She had scarcely gone a hundred steps when she stopped again, 
and began to scratch her head. Now, it was the Thenardiess that 
appeared to her ; the hideous Thenardiess, with her hyena mouth, 
and wrath flashing from her eyes. The child cast a pitiful glance be- 
fore her and behind her. What could she do ? What would become 
of her? Where shouljd she go? Before her, the spectre of the Then- 
ardiess ; behind her, all the phantoms of night and of the forest. It 
was at tlie Thenardiess that she recoiled. She took the road to the 
spring again, and began to run. She ran' out of the village; she ran 
into the woods, seeing nothing, hearing nothing. She did not stop 
running until out of breath, and even then she staggered on. She 
went right on, desperate. 

Even while running, she wanted to ci^'. 



Tlie nocturnal tremulousness of the forest wrapped her about 
completel}'. 

She thought no more ; she sarv nothing more. The immensit}'- of 
night confronted this little creature. On one side, the infinite 
shadow ; on the other, an atom. 

It was only seven or eight minutes’ walk from the edge of the 
woods to the spring. Cosette knew the road, from travelling it sev- 
eral times a day. Strange thing, she did not lose her way. A remnant 
of instinct guided her blindly. But she neither tumed her eyes to the 
right nor to the left, for fear of seeing things in the trees and in the 
bushes. Thus she arrived at the spring. 

It was a small natural basin, made by the water in the loamy soil, 
about two feet deep, surrounded with moss, and rvith that long 
figured grass called Henrj' Fourth’s collars, and paved with a few 
large stones. A brook escaped from it with a gentle, tranquil mur- 
mur. 

Cosette did not take time to breathe. It was very dark, but she 
was accustomed to come to this fountain. She felt with her left hand 
in the darkness for a young oak which bent over the spring and usu- 
ally sen’ed her as a support, found a branch, swung herself from it, 
bent down and plunged the bucket in the water. She was for a 
moment so excited that her strength was tripled. When she was thus 
bent oyer, she did not notice that the pocket of her apron emptied 
Usclf into the spring. The fifteen-sous piece fell into the water. 
Cosette neither saw it nor heard it fall. She drew out the bucket al- 
most full and set it on the grass. 

This done, she perceived tiiat her strength was exhausted. She 
was anxious to start at once ; but tlie effort of filling the bucket had 
been so great that it was impossible for her to take a step. She was 
compelled to sit down. Slie fell upon the grass and remained in a 
crouching posture. 

If opened them, without knowing why, 

hi rboir P"" T ' f otl’^^rwise. At lier side, the water shaken 
m thchiicke made circles that resembled serpents of white fire. 

wliich l-r ^ sky was covered with vast black clouds 

fo V .1 ^ f mask of night seemed 

to bciul \ nj^uclv over this child, ° 

.hipitcr was setting in the depths of the horizon. 

Ihe child looked with a startled eve upon that ereat star which 

she did not know and which made her afraid. The planet in fact, 

£d o mht horizon and was ePoSng a dense 

bed of mist uhich gave it a horrid redness. The mist vlonmilv cm- 

wouni/ ' star. One would have called it a lunfinous 

A cold wiiulhlew from the plain. The woods were dark, without 
any rustling oi leaves, without any of those vague and fre^Ii corus- 
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cations of snmmer. Great branches drew themselves np fearfully. 
Mean and shapeless bushes whistled in the glades. The tall grass 
wriggled under the north wind like eels. The brambles twisted about 
like long arms seeking to seize their prey in their claws. Some dry 
weeds driven by the wind, passed rapidly by, and appeared to flee 
with dismay before something that was following. The prospect was 
dismal. 

Darkness makes the brain giddj'. Man needs light, whoever 
plunges into the opposite of day feels his heart chilled. When the 
eye sees blackness, the mind sees trouble. In an eclipse, in night, in 
the sooty darkness, there is anxiety even to the strongest. Nobody 
walks alone at night in the forest without trembling. Darkness and 
trees, two formidable depths — a reality of chimeras appears in the 
indistinct distance. The Inconceivable outlines itself a few steps 
from you with a spectral clearness. You see floating in space or in 
your brain something strangely vague and unseizable as the dreams 
of sleeping flowers. There are fierce phantoms in the horizon. You 
breathe in the odours of the great black void. You are afraid, and 
are tempted to look behind you. The hollowness of night, the hag- 
gardness of all things, the silent profiles that fade away as you ad- 
vance, the obscure dishevelments, angry clumps, livid pools, the 
gloomy reflected in the funereal, the sepulchral immensity of silence, 
the possible unknown beings, the swaj ing of mysterious branches, 
the frightful twistings of the trees, long spires of shivering grass — 
against ail this you have no defence. There is no bravery which does 
not shudder and feel the nearness of anguish. You feel something 
hideous, as if the soul were amalgamating with the shadow. This 
penetration of the darkness is ine.xpressibly dismal for a child. 

Forests are apocalypses ; and the beating of the wings of a little 
soul makes an agonising sound under their monstrous vault. 

Without being conscious of what she was experiencing, Cosette 
felt that she was seized by this black enormity of nature. It was not 
merely terror that held her, but something more terrible even than 
terror. She shuddered. Words fail to e.xpress the peculiar strange- 
ness of that shudder which chilled her through and through. Her 
eye had become wild. She felt that perhaps she would be compelled 
to return there at the same hour the next night. 

Then, by a sort of instinct, to get out of this singular state, which 
she did not understand, but which terrified her, she began to count 
aloud, one, two, three, four, up to ten, and when she had finished, she 
began again. This restored her to a real perception of things about 
her. Her hands, which she had wet in drawing the water, felt cold. 
She arose. Her fear had returned, a natural and insurmountable 
fear. She had only one thought, to fly; to fly with all her might, 

across woods, across fields, to houses, to windows, to lighted c" " 

Her eyes fell upon the bucket that was before her. Such i 
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dread %Yith which the Thenardiess inspired her, that she did not dare 
to go without the budeet of water. She grasped the handle with Doth 
Jiands. She could hardly lift the budget. 

She went a dozen steps in this manner, but the bucket was lull, it 
was heavy, she was compelled to rest it on the ground. She breathed 
an instant, then grasped the handle again, and walked on, this time 
a little longer. But she had to stop again. After resting a few sec- 
onds, she started on. She walked bending forward, her head down, 
nice an old woman : the weight of the bucket strained and stifrened 
licr thin arms. The iron handle was numbing and freezing her little 
wet hands ; from time to time she had to stop, and every time she 
stopped, the cold water that splashed from the bucket fell upon her 
naked knees. This took place in the depth of a wood, at night, in 
the winter, far from all human sight; it was a child of eight years; 
there was none but God at that moment who saw this sad thing. 
And undoubtedly her mother, alas ! 

For there are things which open the eyes of the dead in their 
grave. 

She breathed with a kind of mournful rattle ; sobs choked her, 
but she did not dare to weep; .so fearful was she of the Thenardiess, 
even at a distance. She alwai’s imagined that the Thenardiess was 
near. 

However, .she could not make much headway in this manner, and 
was getting along very slowly. She tried hard to shorten her rest- 
ing spells, and to walk as far as possible between them. She remem- 
bered with anguish that it would take her more than an hour to re- 
turn to Montfenneil thus, and that the Thenardiess would beat her. 
This anguish added to her dismay at being alone in the woods at 
night. She was worn out with fatigue, and was not yet out of the 
fore.st. Arriving near an old chestnut tree which she knew, she made 
a last halt, longer than the others, to get well rested ; then she gath- 
ered all her strength, took up the bucket again, and began to walk 
on courageously, meanwhile the poor little despairing thing could 
not help crying: "Oh ! my God! my God !” 

At that moment she felt all at once that the weight of the bucket 
was gone. A hand, which seemed enormous to her, had just caught 
the handle, and was carrying it easily. She raised her head. A large 
dark form, .straight and erect, was walking beside her in llie gloom. 
It was a man who had come up hehind her, and whom .she had not 
heard. This man, without saying a word, had grasped the handle of 
the bucket she was carrying. 

There are instincts for all the crises of life. 

The child was not afraid. 
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VI 

WHICH PERHAPS PROVES THE INTELLIGENCE OF BOULATRUELLE 

In the afternoon of that same Christmas-day, 1823, a man walked 
a long time in the most deserted portion of the Boulevard de I'Hopi- 
tal at Paris. This man had the appearance of some one who was 
looking for lodgings, and seemed to stop by preference before the 
most modest houses of this dilapidated part of the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau. 

We shall see further on that this man did ih fact hire a room in this 
isolated quarter. 

This man, in his dress as in his whole person, realised the type 
of what might be called the mendicant of good society — extreme 
tnisery being combined rvith extreme neatness. It is a rare coinci- 
dence which inspires intelligent hearts with this double respect 
that we feel for him who is very poor and for him who is very 
worthy. He wore a round hat, very old and carefully brushed, a 
long coat, completely threadbare, of coarse yellow cloth, a colour 
which was in nowise extraordinarj'- at that epoch, a large waist- 
coat with pockets of antique style, black trousers worn grey at the 
knees, black woollen stockings, and thick shoes with copper 
buckles. One would have called him an old preceptor of a good 
famil3% returned from the emigration. From his hair, which was 
entirely white, from his wrinkled brow, from his livid lips, from 
his face in which ever)’thing breathed exhaustion and weariness' 
of life, one would have supposed him considerably over sixty. 
From his firm though slow step, and the singular vigour im- 
pressed upon all his motions, one would hardly have thought him 
fifty. The wrinkles on his forehead were well disposed, and would 
have prepossessed in his favour anj' one who observed him with 
attention. His lip contracted rvith a strange expression, which 
seemed severe and yet which was humble. There was in the depths 
of his eye an indescribably mournful serenity. He carried in his 
left hand a small package tied in a handkerchief, with his right he 
leaned upon a sort of staff cut from a hedge. This staff had been 
finished with some care, and did not look very badly ; the knots were 
smoothed down, and a coral head had been formed with red wax ; 
it was a cudgel, and it seemed a cane. 

There are few people on that boulevard, especiall}' in winter. 
This man appeared to avoid them rather than seek tliem, but 
without affectation. 

At that epoch the king, Louis XVIII., went almost everj^ day 
■to Ghoisy Le Ro}'. It was one of his favourite rides. About two 
o’clock, almost invariabl}^ the carriage and the ro^'al cavalcade 
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were seen to pass at full speed through the Boulevard de 

^ ^^hirsiipplied the place of watch and clock to the poor women 
of the quarter, who would say: “It is two o’clock, there he 3S going 
back to the Tuileries.” 

And some ran, and others fell into line; for when a king passes 
by there is always a tumult. Moreover, the appearance and dis- 
appearance of Louis L.VIII. produced a certain sensation in t le 
streets of Paris. It was rapid, , but majestic This impotent king 
had a taste for fast driving; not being able to walk, he ^vished to 
run; this cripple would have gladly been drawn by the lightning. 
He passed by, peaceful and severe, in the midst of naked sabres. 
His massive coach, all gilded, with great lily branches painted on 
the panels, rolled noisily along. One hard)}' had time to catch a 
glance of it. In the back corner on the right could be seen, upon 
cushions covered with white satin, a broad face, firm and red, a 
forehead freshly powdered a la bird of paradise, a proud e.ye, 
stern and keen, a well-read smile, two large epaulets of bullion 
waving over a citizen’s dress, the Golden Fleece, the cross of 
Saint Louis, the cross of the Legion of Honour, the silver badge 
of the Holy Spirit, a big belly, and a large blue ribbon ; tliat was 
the king. Outside of Paris, he held his hat with white feathers 
upon his knees, which were inclosed in high English gaiters; 
when he re-entered the city, lie placed his hat upon his head, bow- 
ing but little. He looked coldly upon the people, who returned his 
look. When he appeared for the first time in the Quartier' Saint 
klarceau, all he succeeded in eliciting was this sa 3 'ing of a 
dent to his comrade; “It's tliat big fellow who is the government.' 

This unfailing passage of the king at the same hour was tlien 
the daily event of the Boulevard de I’Hopital. 

The proincnadcr in the .vcllow coat evidently did not belong to 
the quarter, and probably not to Paris, for he was ignorant of this 
circunistancc, M lien at two o'clock the royal carriage, surrounded 
by a squadron of silver-laced body-guard, tumed into the boule- 
vard, after passing La Salpetricre, he appeared surprised, and 
alniost frightened. There was no one else in the cross allej’, and he 
retired hastily behind a corner of the side wall, but this did not 
prevent the Duke d’Havre seeing him. The Duke d’Havre, as cap- 
tain of the guards in waiting that dav, was seated in the carriage 
opposite the king. He said to his ma'jesty: “There is a man who 
has a had look.” Some policemen, who were clearing the passage 
for the king, also noticed him ; one of them was ordered to follow 
him. But the man plunged into the little solitarj- streets of the 
F.-uibonrg. and as night was coming on the officer lost his track, 
as is e.stablishcd by a report addressed on the same evening to the 
Comte Angles, Minister of State, Prefect of Police. 
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When the man in the yellow coat had thrown the officer off his 
track, he turned about, not without looking back many times to 
make sure that he was not followed. At a quarter past four, that 
is to say, after dark, he passed in front of the theatre of the Porte' 
Saint Martin where the play ^hat day was The Two Convicts. 
The poster, lit up by the reflection from the theatre, seemed to 
strike him, for, although he was walking rapidly, he stopped to 
read it', A moment after, he was in the ctd-de-sac de la Planchette, 
and entered the Pewter platter, which was then the office of the 
Lagny stage. This stage started at half past four. The horses were 
harnessed, and the; travellers, who had been called by the driver 
hastily, were climbing the high iron steps of the vehicle. 

The man asked : 

“Have you a seat?” 

“Only one, beside me, on the box,” said the. driver. 

“I will take it.” 

"Get up then,” 

Before starting, however, the driver cast a glance at the poor 
apparel of tlie traveller, and at the smallness of his bundle, and 
took his pay. 

. “Are you going through to Lagny?” asked the driver. 

“Yes,” said the man. 

The traveller paid through to Lagny, 

• They started off. When they had passed the barriere, the driver 
tried to start a conversation, but the traveller answered only in 
monosyllables. The driver concluded to whistle, and swear at 
his horses. 

The driver wrapped himself up in his cloak. It was cold. The 
man did not appear to notice it. In this way they passed through 
Goumay and Neuilly sur Marne. About six o’clock in the evening 
they were at Chelles. The driver stopped to let his horses breathe, 
in front of the waggoners’ tavern established in the old buildings 
of the royal abbey, 

“I will get down here,” said the man. 

He took his bundle and stick, and jumped down from the 
stage, 

A moment afterwards he had disappeared. 

He did not go into the tavern. 

When, a few minutes afterwards, the stage started off for 
Lagny, it did not overtake him in the main street of Chelles. 

The driver turned to the inside passengers : 

“There,” said he, "is a man who does not belong here, for I 
don’t know him. He has an appearance of not having a sou; 
however, he don’t stick about money; he pa3"s to Lagny, and he 
only goes to Chelles. It is night, all the houses are shut, he don’t 
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go to the tavern, and we don’t overtake him. He must, then, have 

sunk into the ground.” _ , , , i i t 

The man had not sunk into the ground, but he had huiried 
rapidly in the darkness along the main street of Chelles ; then he 
had turned to the left, before reaching the church, into the cross 
road leading to Montfermeil, like one who knew the country and 

had been that way before. , ■ . . , 

He followed this road rapidly. At the spot wdiere it intersects 
the old road bordered with trees that goes from Gagny to Lagny, 
he heard footsteps approaching. He concealed himself hastily m a 
ditch, and waited there till tlie people who were passing were a 
good distance off. The precaution was indeed almost superfluous, 
for, as we have already said, it was a ver}'- dark December night. 
There were scarcely two or three stars to be seen in the sky. 

It is at tills point that the ascent of the hill begins. The man . did 
not return to the Montfermeil road; he turned to the right, across 


the fields, and gained the woods witli rapid strides. 

When he reached the wood, he slackened his pace, and began 
to look carefully at all the trees, pausing at every step, as if he 
were seeking and following a mysterious route known only to 
himself. There was a moment when he appeared to lose himself, 
and when he stopped, undecided. Finally he arrived, by continual 
groping, at a glade where there was a heap of large whitish stones. 
He made his way quickly towards these stones, and examined 
them with attention in the dusk of the night, as if he were pasring 
them in review. A large tree, covered with these excrescences 
which arc the warts of vegetation, was a few steps from the heap 
of stones. He went to this tree, and passed his hand over the bark 
of the trunk, as if he were seeking to recognise and to count all 
the warts. 


Opposite this tree, which was an ash, there was a chestnut tree 
wounded in the hark, which had been staunched with a bandage of 
zinc nailed on. He rose on tip-toe and touched that band of zinc. 

Then he .stamped for some time upon the ground in the space 
between the tree and the stones, like one who would be sure that 
the earth had not been freshly stirred. 

This done, he took liis course and resumed his walk through 
the woods. 


This was the man who had fallen in with Cosette. 

As he made bis way through the copse in the direction of Mont- 
fcrmoil, he had perceived th.at little shadow, stniggling along with 
a groan, setting her burden on the ground, then taking it up and 
going on again. He had approached her and seen that it was a 
very young child carrying .an enormous bucket of water. Then 
be had gone to the child, and silently t.akcn hold of the handle 
of the bucket. 
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VII 

COSETTE SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE UNKNOWN, IN THE DARKNESS 

CosETTE, we have said, was not afraid. 

The -man spoke to her. His voice was serious, and was almost 
a whisper. 

“My child, that is very heavj’’ for you which you are carrying 
there.” 

Cosette raised her head and answered : 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Give it to me,” the man continued, “I will carry it for you.” 

Cosette let go of the bucket. The man walked along with her. 

“It is ver}'’ heavy, indeed,” said he to himself. Then he added; 

“Little girl, how old are you ?” 

“Eight years, monsieur.” 

“And have you come far in this way ?” 

. “From the spring in the woods.” 

“And are you going far?” 

“A good quarter of an hour from here.” 

The man remained a moment without speaking, then he said 
abruptly f 

“You have no mother then ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the child. 

Before the man had had time to say a word, she added : 

“I don’t believe I have. All the rest have one. For my part, I 
have none.” 

And after a silence, she added: 

“I believe I never had any.” 

The man stopped, put the bucket on the ground, stooped down 
and placed his hands upon the child’s shoulders, making an effort 
to look at her and see her face in the darkness. 

The thin and puny face of Cosette was vaguely outlined in the 
livid light of the sky. 

"What is your name ?” said the man. 

“Cosette.” 

It seemed as if the man had an electric shock. He looked at her 
again, then letting go of her shoulders, took up the bucket, and 
walked on. 

A moment after, he asked : 

“Little girl, rvhere do you live?” 

“At Montfermeil, if 3'ou know it.” 

“It is there that we are going?” 

"Yes, monsieur.” 

He made another pause, then he began : 
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“Wlio is it that has sent 3'ou out into tlae woods after water at 
this time of night?” 

“Madame Thenardier.” , 

The man resumed with a tone of voice which he tried to render 
indifferent, but in which there was nevertheless a singular tremor : 
“What does she do, your Madame Thenardier?” 

“She is my mistress,” said the child. “She keeps the tavern.” 
“The tavern,” said the man. “Well, I am going there to lodge 
to-night. Show me the way.” 

“We are going there,” said the child. 

The man walked very fast. Cosette followed him without diffi- 
culty. She felt fatigue no more. From time to time, she raised her 
eyes towards this man with a sort of tranquillity and inexpressible 
confidence. She had never been taught to turn towards Providence 
and to pray. However, she felt in her bosom something that re- 
sembled hope and joy, and which rose towards heaven. 

A few minutes passed. The man spoke; 

“Is there no servant at Madame Thenardier’s?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Are you alone?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

There was another interval of silence. Cosette raised her voice : 
“That is, there are two little girls.” 

“What little girls?” 

“Ponine and Zelma.” 

The child simplified in this wa}’ the romantic names dear to 
the mother. 

•“What are Ponine and Zelma?” 

“They arc I^Iadame Tiienardier’s young ladies, you might sa}' 
her daughters.” 

“And what do they do?” 

“Oh!” said the child, “they have beautiful dolls, things which 
there s gold in ; they are full of business. They play, they amuse 
themselves.” 

“All day long?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

"And YOU ?” 

“Me! I work.” 

“.•Ml day long?” 

The child raised her large eyes in which there was a tear, which 
could not he seen in the darkness, and answered softly: 

'A’es, monsieur." 

Siie continued after an interval of silence; 

Sometimes, when I have finished mv work and they are willingt 
1 amuse myself also.” 

“How do you amuse yourself?” 
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“The best I can. They let me alone. But I have not many play- 
things. Ponine and Zelma are not willing^ for me to play with 
their dolls. I have only a little lead sword, not longer than that.” 

The child showed her little finger. 

“And which does not cut ?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the child, “it cuts lettuce and flies’ 
heads.” 

They reached the village ; Cosette guided the stranger through 
the streets. 'They passed by the bakery, but Cosette did not think 
of the bread she was to have brought back. The man questioned 
her no more, and now maintained a mournful silence. When they 
had ‘passed the church, the man, seeing all these booths in the 
street, asked Cosette; 

“Is it fair-time here !” 

“No, monsieur, it is Christmas.” 

As they drew near the tavern, Cosette timidly touched his arm : 

“Monsieur?” 

“What, my child ?” 

“Here we are close by the house.” 

“Well?” 

“Will you let me take the bucket now ?” 

“What for ?” 

“Because, if madame sees that anybody brought it for me, she 
will beat me.” 

The man gave her the bucket. A moment after they were at the 
door of the chop-house. 


VIII 

INCONVENIENCE OF ENTERTAINING A POOR MAN WHO IS 
PERHAPS RICH 

Cosette could not help casting one look towards the grand doll 
still displayed in the toy-shop, then she rapped. The door opened. 
The Thenardiess appeared with a candle in her hand. 

“Oh ! it is you, you little beggar ! Lud-a-massy ! you have taken 
your time ! she has been playing, the wench !” 

“Madame,” said Cosette, trembling, “there is a gentleman who 
is coming to lodge.” 

The Thenardiess very quickly' replaced her fierce air by her 
amiable grimace, a change at sight peculiar to , innkeepers, and 
looked^ for the new-comer with eager eyes, 

"Is it monsieur?” said she. 

“Yes, madame,” answered the man, touching his hat. 

Rich travellers are not so polite. This gesture and the sight of 
the stranger’s costume and baggage which the Thenardiess passed 
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in review at a glance made the amiable grimace disappear and 

the fierce air reappear. She added drily: 

“Enter, goodman.” , j , 

The “goodman” entered. The Thenardiess cast a second glance 
at him, examined particularly his long coat which was absolutely 
threadbare, and his hat which was somewhat broken, and with a 
nod, a wink, and a turn of her nose, consulted her husband, who 
was’ still drinking with tlie waggoners. The husband answered by 
that imperceptible shake of the forefinger which, supported by a 
protrusion of the lips, signifies in such a case ; “complete destitu- 
tion.” Upon this the Thenardiess exclaimed : , 

“Ah 1 my brave man, I am verj^ sorrj', but I have no room.” _ • 
“Put me where you will,” said the man, “in the garret, in the 
stable. I will pay as if I had a room.” 

“Forty sous.” 

“Forty sous. Well.” 

“In advance.” ^ 

“Forty sous,” whispered a waggoner to the Thenardiess, “but 
it is only twenty sous.” 

“It is forty sous for him,” replied the Thenardiess in the same 
tone. "I don’t lodge poor people for less.” 

“That is true,” added her husband softly, “it ruins a house to 
have this sort of people.” 

l^Icanwhile the man, after leaving his stick and bundle on a 
bench, had seated himself at a table on which Cosettc had been 
quick to place a bottle of wine and a glass. The pedlar, who had 
asked for the bucket of water, had gone himself to carr}' it to his 
horse. Cosette had resumed her place under the kitchen table and 
her knitting. 

The man, who hardly touched his lips to the wine he had 
turned out, was contemplating the child with a strange attention. 

Cosette was ugly. Happy, she might, perhaps, have been pretty. 
Wc have already sketched this little pitiful face. Cosette was thin 
and pale ; she was nearly eight years old, but one would hardly 
have thought her six. Her large eyes, sunk in a sort of shadow, 
were almost put out by continual weeping. The comers of her 
mouth had that airve of habitual anguish, which is seen in the 
condemned and in the hopclesslv sick. Her hands were, as her 
mother had guessed, “covered with chilblains.” The light of the 
fire which was shining upon her, made her bones stand out and 
rendered her thinness fearfully visible. As she was always shiver- 
ing, .die bad acquired the habit of drawing her knees together. 
Her whole dress was nothing but a rag, which would have excited 
])ity in the summer, and which ex-cited horror in the winter. She 
iiad on nothing but cotton, and that full of holes ; not a rag of 
woollen. Her skin showed licre and there, and black and blue 
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“Have you lost it, the fifteen-sous piece?” screamed the Then- 
ardiess, “or do you want to steal it from me?” 

At the same lime she reached her arm towards the cowhide 


hanRiiiK in the chimney corner. 

This menacing^ movement gave Cosette the strength to cry out . 

“Forgive me! Madame! Madame! I won’t do so any more! 

Tlic Thenardiess took down the whip. 

Meanwhile the man in the ycllow coat had been fumbling m lus 
waistcoat pocket, without being noticed. The other travellers were 
drinking or playing cards, and paid no attention to anything. _ 

Cosette was writhing witli anguish in the chimne 3 "-corner, trying 
to gather up and hide her poor half-naked limbs. The Thenardiess 


raised her arm. 

“I beg your pardon, madamc,” said the man, “bi^t I just now 
.saw something fall out of the pocket of tliat little girl’s apron 
and roll away. That may be it.” 

At the same time he stooped down and appeared to search on 
the floor for an instant, 

“Just so, here it is," said he, rising. 

And he handed a silver piece to the Thenardiess, 

“Yes, that is it,” said she. 

That was not it, for it was a twcnlj'-sous piece, but the Then* 
ardicss found her profit in it. She pul the piece in her pocket, and 
contented herself with casting a ferocious look at the child and 
saying : 

“Don't let tliat iiappcn again, ever,'’ 

Cosette went back to what the Thenardiess called “her hole,” and 
her large eye, fixed upon the unknown traveller, began to assume 
an exiircssinn that it had never knoevn before. It was still only an 
artless astonishment, but a sort of blind confidence was associated 
wiili it. 

“O ! you want supper?” asked the Thenardiess of the traveller, 
lie did not answer. He seemed to be thinking deeply. 

“What is that man ?” said she between her tcctli. “It is some 
frightful pauper. He hasn’t a penny for his supper. Is he going to 
pay me for his lodging only ? 1 1 is very lucky, anyway, that he didn’t 
think to steal the money that was on the floor.” 

A door now opened, and Eponine and .-kaclma came in. 

They were really two pretty little girls, rather city girls than 
peasants, very charming, one with her well-polished auburn tressc.s. 
the other willi her long black braids falling down her back, and both 
so lively, neat, plump, fresh, and healthy, that it was a pleasure to 
.see them. They were warmly clad, but with such maternal art, that 
the thickness of the .stuff detracted nothing from the coquetry of the 
fit. Winter was provided against without ciTacing spring. These two 
little girls shed light around them. Moreover, they were regnant. I” 
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"It will take her at least three or four good days, tire lazy thing.” 
“And how much might this pair of stockings be worth, when it is 

finished?” , i , • 

The Thenardiess cast a disdained glance at him. 

"At least thirty sous.” 

“Would you take five francs for them?” said the man. 

“Goodness !” e-xclaimed a waggoner who was listening, with a 
horse-laugh, "five francs ? It’s a humbug ! five bullets !” 

Thenardier now thought it time to speak. 

"Yes, monsieur, if it is your fancy, you can have that pair of 
stockings for five francs. We can’t refuse an}i;hing to travellers.” 

“You must pay for them now,” said the Thenardiess, in her short 
and peremptory^ way. 

"I will buy that pair of stockings,” answered the man, and,_ 
added, he, drawing a five franc piece from his pocket and laying it 
on the table, “I will pay for them.” 

Then he turned towards Cosette. 

“Now your work belongs to me. Play, my child.” 

The waggoner was so affected by the five franc piece, that he left 
his glass and went to look at it. 

“It’s so, that’s a fact 1” cried he, as he looked at it. “A regular 
hindwheel 1 and no counterfeit I” 

Thenardier approached, and silently put the piece in his pocket. 
The Thenardiess bad nothing to reply. She bit her lips, and her 
face assumed an e.xpression of liatred. 

Meanwhile Cosette trembled. She ventured to ask ; 

“Madame, is it true ? can I play ?” 

“Play 1” said the Thenardiess in a terrible voice. 

“Thank you, madame,” said Cosette. And, while her mouth 
thanked theThenardiess.all her little soul was thanking the traveller. 
Thenardier returned to his drink. His wife whispered in his car; 
“What can that yellow man be?” 

“I have seen,” answered Thenardier, in a commanding tone, “inib 
lionaires with coats like that,” 

Cosette had left her knitting, but she had not moved from her 
place. Cosette always stirred as little as was possible. She had taken 
from a little box behind her a few old rags, and her little lead sword, 
Eponine and Azclma paid no attention to what was going on. 
They had just performed a very important operation; they had 
caught the kitten. They had thrown the doll on the floor, and Epon- 
ine, the elder, was dressing the kitten, in spite of her miaulings and 
contortions, \yith a lot of clothes and red and blue rags. While she 
was engaged in this serious and difficult labour, she was talking to 
her sister in that sweet and charming language of children, the gmoc 
of which, like the splendour of the'butterfly’s wings, escapes when 
we try to preserve it. 
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but we are not rich. We write in vain to her country ; for six nioilths 

we have had no answer. We think that her mother must he dead. 

“Ah 1” said the man, and he fell back into his reverie. _ ^ 

“This mother was no great things,” added the Thenardiess, bhe 
abandoned her child.” .... , 

During all this conversation, Cosette, as if an instinct had warnca 
her that they were talking about her, had not taken her eyes from 
the Thenardiess. She listened. She heard a few words here and 
there. 

Meanwhile the drinkers, all three-quarters drunk, were repeat- 
ing their foul chorus with redoubled gaiety. It was highly spiced 
with jests, in which the names of the Virgin and the child Jesus 
were often heard. The Thenardiess had gone to take her part in the 
hilarity. Cosette, under the table, was looking into the fire, which 
was reflected from her fixed eye; she was again rocking the sort of 
rag baby that she had made, and as she rocked it, she sang in a low 
voice; “!My mother is dead! my mother is 'dead! my mother is 
dead !” 

At the repeated entreaties of tl\e hostess, the yellow man, “the 
millionaire," finally consented to sup. 

"What will monsieur have?” 

“Some bread and cheese,” said the man. 

“Decidedly, it is a beggar,” thought the Thenardiess. 

The revellers continued to sing their songs, and the child, under 
the table, also sang hers. 

All at once, Cosette stopped. She had just turned and seen the 
little 1 henardiers’ doll, which they had forsaken for the cat and 
left on the floor, a few steps from the kitchen table. 

I hen she let the bundled-up sword, that only half satisfied her, 
fall, and ran her eyes slowly around the room. The Thenardiess 
was whispering to her husb.and and counting some money, Eponine 
and .'\ 7 .elma were playing with the cat, the travellers were eating or 
drinking or singing, nobody was looking at ber. She had not a mo- 
ment to lose. She crept out from under the table on her hands and 
knees, made sure once more that nobody was watching her, then 
darted quickly to the doll, and seized it. An instant afterwards she 
was at her place, seated, motionless, only turned in such a wav as 
tn keep the doll that she held in her arms in the shadow. The happi- 
ness of playing with a doll was so rare to her that it had all the 
violence of rapture. 

_ Nobody had seen her, except the traveller, who was slowly eat- 
ing his meagre siqiper. 

i lii.s joy lasted for nearly a quarter of an hour. 

Ihit in spite of.Cosette’s precautions, she <lid not iierccivc that one 
of the doll's feet stiicl' out, and that the fire of the fireplace lighted 
it up very vividly. ’I his rosy and luminous foot which protnidcd 
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from the shadow suddenly caught Azelma’s eye, and she said to 
Eponine : “Oh ! sister !” 

The two little girls stopped, stupefied ; Cosette had dared to take 
the doll. 

Eponine got up, and without letting go of the cat, went to her 
mother and began to pull at her skirt. 

“Let me alone,” said the mother ; “what do you want ?” 

“Mother,” said the child, “look there.” 

And she pointed at Cosette. 

Cosette, wholly absorbed in the ecstasy of her possession, saw 
and heard nothing else. 

The face of the Thetiardiess assumed the peculiar e>:pressi«m 
which is composed of the terrible mingled with the commonplace 
and which has given this class of women the name of furies. 

This time wounded pride exasperated her anger still more. Cos- 
ette had leaped over all barriers. Cosette had laid her hands upon 
the doll of “those young ladies.” A czarina who had seen a mnujik 
trying on the grand cordon of her imperial son would have had the 
same expression. 

She cried with a voice harsh with indignation : 

“Cosette !” 

Cosette shuddered as if the earth had quaked beneath her. She 
turned around. 

“Cosette !” repeated the Thenardicss. 

Cosette took the doll and ])laccd it gently on the floor with a kind 
of veneration mingled with despair. Then, without taking awav her 
eyes, she joined her hands, and, what is frightful to tell in a child 
of that age, she wrung them; then, what none of the emotions of 
the clay had drawn from her, neither the run in the wood, nor the 
weight of the bucket of water, nor the loss of tlic money, nor the 
sight of the cowhide, nor even the stern words she had heard from 
the Thenardicss, she hurst into tears. She sohhed. 

Meanwhile the traveller arose. 

“What is the matter ?” said he to the Thenardicss. 

“Don’t 5'ou see ?” said the Thenardie.ss, pointing with her finger 
to the corpus delicti lying at Cosette's feet, 

“Well, what is that?” said the man. 

“That beggar,” answered the Thenardicss, “has dared to touch 
the children’s doll.” 

“All this noise about that?” said the man. “Well, what if she did 
play with that doll ?” 

“She has touched it with her dirty hands I” continued the Thenar- 
dicss, “with her horrid hands!” 

Here Cosette redoubled her sobs. 

“Be still !” cried the Thenardicss. 
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The man walked straight to the street door, opened it, and went 

As soon as he had gone, the Thcnardicss profited by bis absence 
to give Coscttc under the table a severe kick, which made the child 

*^T1tc door opened again, and the man reappeared, holding in his 
hands the fabulous doll of which we have spoken, and which had 
been the admiration of all the youngsters of the village since morn- 
ing ; he stood it up before Cosette, saying : 

“Here, this is for you.” 

It is probable that during the lime he had been there — more than 
an hour — in the midst of his reverie, he had caught confused glimp' 
ses of this toy-shop, lighted up with lamps and candles so splendidly 
that it shone through the bar-room window like an illumination. 

Cosette raised her eyes ; she saw the man approach her with that 
doll as she would have seen the sun approach, she heard those as- 
tounding words : This is for you. She looked at him, she looked at, 
the doll, then she drew back slowly, and went and hid as far as she 
could under the table in the corner of the room. 

She wept no more, she cried no more, she had the appearance of 
no longer daring to breathe. 

The Thcnardicss, Eponinc, and Azelma were so many statues. 
Even the drinkers stopped. There was a solemn silence in the whole 
bar-room. ^ 

The Thcnardicss, petrified and mute, recommenced her conjec- 
tures anew ; “What is this old fellow? is he a pauper? is he a mil- 
lionaire? Perhaps he’s both, that is a robber.” 

The face of the husband Thenardier presented that expressive 
wrinkle which marks the human countenance whenever the domin- 
ant instinct appears in it with all its brutal power. The innkeeper 
contemplated by turns the doll and the traveller ; he seemed to be 
scenting this man as he would have scented a bag of monej'. This 
only lasted for a moment. He approached his wife and whispered to 
her; 

"That machine cost at least thirty francs. No nonsense, Down on 
your knees before the man !” 

Coarse natures have this in common with artless natures, that 
they have no transitions. 

"Well, Coscttc,” said the Thcnardicss in a voice which was meant 
to be sweet, and which was entirely composed of the sour honey of 
vicious women, "a’n’t j'ou going to take your doll?” 

Coscttc ventured to come out of her hole. 

‘‘My_ little Cosette,” said Thenardier with a caressing air, “Mon- 
.sieur gives you a doll. Take it. It is yours.” 

Cosette looked upon the wonderful doll with a sort of terror. He'" 
face was still flooded with tears, but her eyes began to fill, like the 
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’.vilh a nioUiurly air. Cosettc went to bed, liokling Catharine in her 


TL'nieiiardicss went from time to time to the other end of the 
room, where her husband was, lo soothe her soul, she said, ^hc ex- 
changed a few words with him, which were' the more furious that 
she did not dare to speak them aloud 

"The old fool ! what has he got into his head, to comc.here to dis- 
turb us ! lo want that little monster to play ! to give her dolls ! to give 
forty-franc dolls to a slut that I wouldn’t give forty sous for, A 
little more, and he would say 3'our majesty to her, as they do lo the 
Duchess of Berry 1 Is he in his senses ? he must he crazy, the strange 


old fellow !” , , 

"Why ? It is very simple,” replied Thenardier. “If it amuses him . 
It amuses you for the girl lo work; it amuses him for her lo play. 
He has the right to do it. A traveller can do as he likes, if he pa)’S 
for it. If this old fellow is a philanthropist, what is that to you? if 
he is crazy it don’t concern you. What do you interfere for, as long 
as he has money ?” 

language of a master and reasoning of an innkeeper, which 
neither in one case nor the other admits of reply. 

The man had leaned his elbows on the table, and resumed his al- 


titude of reverie. All the other travellers, pedlars, and waggoners, 
had drawn hack a little, and sung no more. They looked upon him 
from a distance with a sort of respectful fear. 

This .solitary man, so poorly clad, who look fivc-franc pieces 
from his pocket with so much indifference, and who lavished gigan- 
tic dolls on little brats in wooden shoes, was certainly a magnificent 
and formidable goodman. 


Several hours passed away. The midnight mass was said, the revel 
was finished, the drinkers had gone, the house was closed, the room 
was deserted, the fire had gone out, the stranger still remained in 
the same jilace and in the same posture. I'rom time to time he 
changed the elbow on which he rested. 'J'hat was all. But he had not 
spoken a word since Cosettc was gone. 

1 he Ihenardiers alone out of propriety and curiosity, had re- 
mained in the room. 


“Is he going lo spend the night like this?” grumbled the Thcnar- 
(hess. When the dock struck two in the morning, she acknowledged 
lierself beaten, ami said to her hnshand ; "1 arn goingto bed, yon may 
do as yon like.” The iiu.shand sal down at a tabic in a corner, lighted 
a candle, and began to read the Courricr Araiicais. 

A good hour passed thus. Tlie wortliy innkeeper had read the 
CouiTicr Fnnicois at least three times, from the date of the mniiher 
to ihe naine of the printer. The stranger did not stir. 

'riu'nardier moved, coughed, spit, blew bis nose, and creaked bis 
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chair. The man did not stir, “Is he asleep?” thought Thenardier. 
The man was not asleep, but nothing could arouse him. 

Finally, Thenardier took off his cap, approached softly, and ven- 
tured to say : — 

“Is monsieur not going to repose ?" 

Not going to bed would have seemed to him too much and too 
familiar. To repose implied luxur}% and there was respect in it. 
Such words have the mysterious and wonderful property of swell- 
ing the bill in the morning. A room in which you go to bed costs 
twenty sous ; a room in which you repose costs twenty francs. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “you are right. Where is your stable?” 

“Monsieur,” said Thenardier, with a smile, “I will conduct mon- 
sieur.” 

He took the candle, the man took his bundle and his staff, and 
Thenardier led him into a room on the first floor, which was ver}- 
showy, furnished all in mahogany, with a high-post bedstead and 
red calico curtains. 

“What is this ?” said the traveller. 

“It is properly our bridal chamber.” said the innkeeper. “We oc- 
cupy another like this, my spouse and 1 ; this is not open more than 
three or four times in a year.” 

“I should have liked the stable as well," .said the man. bluntly. 

Thenardier did not appear to hear this not very civil answer. 

He lighted two entirely new wa.x candles, whicii were displayed 
upon the mantel ; a good fire was blazing in the fireplace. There wa^ 
on the mantel, under a gla^s case, a woman's liead-dress of silver 
thread and orange-flowers. 

“What is this?" said the stranger. 

“Monsieur.” said Thenardier, "it is my wife’s bridal cap.” 

The traveller looked at the object with a look wliich seemed to 
say: “there was a moment, then, when thi.^ monster was a virgin.” 

Thenardier lied, however. When he hired this shautv to turn it 
into a chop-house, he found the room tints furnished, and bought 
this furniture, and purchased at second-hand these orange-flowers, 
thinking that this would cast a gracious light over “his spouse,” and 
that the house would derive from them what the Engli.sh call rc- 
spectabilit\^ 

When the traveller turned again the host had di.saitpearcd. The- 
nardier had discreetly taken him.self out of the way without daring 
to say good-night, not desiring to treat with a disrespectful cordial- 
ity a man whom he proposed to skin royally in the morning. 

The innkeeper retired to his room; his wife was in bed, hut not 
asleep. When she heard her husband’s step, she turned towards him 
and said: 

“You know that I am going to kick Cosette out doors to-mor- 
row!” 
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Thehardier cooUy answered ; 

“You are, indeed 1” . ii, v 

They exchanged no further words, and m a few moments tneir 

candle was blown out. , j, • „ 

For his part, the traveller had put his staff and bundle m a corner. 
The host gone, he sat down in an arm-chair, and remained some 
time thinking. Then he drew off his shoes, took one of the two can- 
dles, blew out the other, pushed open the door, and went out of the 
room, looking about him as if lie were searching for something. He 
passed through a hall, and came to the stairway. There he a 
very soft little sound, which resembled the breathing of a child. 
Guided by this sound he came to a sort of triangular nook built 
under the stairs, or, rather, formed by the staircase itself. This hole 
was nothing but the space beneath the stairs. There, among all sorts 
of old baskets and old rubbish, in the dust and among the cobwebs, 
there was a bed ; if a mattress so full of boles as to show the straw, 
and a covering so full of holes as to show the mattress, can be called 
a bed. There were no sheets. This was placed on the floor immedi- 
ately on the tiles. In this bed Cosette was sleeping. 

The man approached and looked at her. 

Cosette was sleeping soundly ; she was dressed. In the winter she 
did not undress on account of the cold. She held the doll clasped in 
her arms ; its large open ej’cs shone in the obscurity. From time to 
time she heaved a deep sigh, as if she were about to wake, and she 
hugged the doll almost convulsively. There was only one of her 
wooden shoes at the side of her bed. An open door near Cosette's 
nook disclosed a large dark room. The stranger entered. At the fur- 
ther end, through a glass window, he perceived two little beds ■with 
vciy' white spreads. They were those of Azelma and Eponine. Half 
hid behind these beds was a willow cradle without curtains, in which 
the little boy who had cried all the evening w'as sleeping. 

The stranger conjectured that this room communicated wnth that 


of the Thenardiers. He tos about to withdraw when his eye fell 
upon the fireplace, one of those huge tavern fireplaces where there 
is always so little fire, when there is a fire, and which are so cold to 
look upon. In this one there was no fire, there were not even any 
ashes. Y'hat there was, hou'cvcr, attracted the traveller’s attention. 
It was two little children’s shoes, of coquettish shape and of difler- 
ent sizes. The traveller rememhered the graceful and immemorial 
custom of cliildrcn putting their shoes in the fireplace on Christmas 
night, to wait there in the d.arkncss in c.xpectation of some shining 
gift from tlieir good fairly. Eponine and Azelma had taken good 
care not to forget this, and each had put one of her shoes in the firc- 
jilace. 

The traveller bent over them. 
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“Monsiuer Thenardier.you are right, he deserves it,” murmured 
the woman, thinking of the doll given to Gosette in the presence, of 
her daughters ; “it is right! but it’s too much. He won’t pay it.^ 
Thenardier put on his cold laugh, arid said : “He will pay it.’ : 
This laugh was the highest sign of certainty and authority, ■\^^lat 
was tlius said, must be. The woman did not insist. She began' to ar- 
range the tables ; the husband walked back and forth in the room. 
A moment after he added ; 

“I owe, at least, fifteen hundred francs !” _ . _ • 

He seated himself thoughtfully in the chimney corner, his feet in 
the warm ashes. 

“Ah ha !” replied the woman, “you don’t forget that I kick Cos- 
ette out of the house to-day ? The monster 1 it tears my vitals to see 
her with her doll ! I would rather marry Louis XVIII, than keep her 
in the house another day !” 

Thenardier lighted his pipe, and answered behveen two puffs : 
“You’ll give the bill to the man.” 

Then he went out. 

He was scarcely out of the room when the traveller came in. 
Thenardier reappeared immediately behind him, and remained 
motionless in the half-open door, visible only to his wife. 

The yellow man carried his staff and bundle in his hand. 

“Up so soon !” said the Thcnardiess ; “is monsieur going to leave' 
us already?” 

While speaking, she turned the bill in her hands with an em- 
barratyd look, and made creases in it with her nails. Her hard face 
exhibited a shade of timidity and doubt that was not habitital. 

To present such a bill to a man who had so perfectly the appear- 
ance of "a pauper” seemed too awkward to her. 

The traveller appeared pre-occupied and absent-minded. 

He answered ; 

‘A es, madame, I am going away.” 

“Monsieur, then, had no business at Itlontfermeil?” replied she. 
“No. I am passing through; that is all. Madame,” added he, 
what do I owe 

The Thcnardiess, without answering, handed him the folded bill. 
The man unfolded the paper and looked at it; but his thoughts 
were evidently elsewhere. 

.Madame, replied he, “do \’ou do a good business in ^lontfer- 
ineil r 

“So-so, monsieur,” ansv.-ered the Thcnardiess, stupefied at seeing 
no other e.xplosion. 

She continued in a mournful and lamenting strain ; 

“Oh ! monsieur, the times are very hard, and then we have .so few 
rich people around here! It is a very little place, vou see. If we otilv 
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: Had' rich travellers now and then, like monsieur! We have so many 
expenses ! Why, that little girl eats us out of house and home.” 

“What little girl ?” 

“Why, the little girl you know! Cosette ! the lark, as they call her 
.'about here !” 

- . • “Ah !” said the man. 

She continued ; 

“How stupid these peasants are with their nicknames I She looks 
more like a bat than a lark. You see, monsieur, we don't ask cliarity, 
but we are not able to give it. We make nothing, and have a great 
•deal to pay. The licence, the excise, the doors and windows, the tax 
,on ever}-thing! Monsieur knows that the government demands a 
deal of money. And then I have my own girls. I have nothing to 
spend on other people’s children.” 

The man replied in a voice which he endeavoured to render indif- 
ferent, and in which there was a slight trcmulousness. 

“Suppose you were relieved of her ?” 

“Who? Cosette?” 

■■ • ^‘Yes.” 

The red and violent face of the woman became illumined with a 
hideous expression. 

■ “Ah, monsieur 1 my good monsieur! take her. keep her, take her 
'away, carry her off, sugar her, stuff her. drink her, eat her, and be 
blessed by the holy X^irgin and all the saints in Paradise !” 

“Agreed.” 

“Really ! you will take her away ?” 

“I will.” 

“Immediately ?” 

“Immediately. Call the child.” 

“Cosette !” cried the Thenardiess. 

“In the meantime.” continued the man. “I will pay mv bill. How 
much is it?” 

He cast a glance at the bill, and could not repress a movement of 
surprise. 

“Twenty-three francs?” 

He looked at the hostess and repeated : 

“T went}' -three francs ?” 

There was, in the pronunciation of these two sentences, thus rc- 
. peated, the accent which lies between the point of e.xclaraation and 
the point of interrogation. 

The Thenardiess had had time to prepare herself for the shock. 
She replied with assurance : 

, cs, of course, monsieur ! it is twenty-three francs.” 

The stranger placed five five-franc pieces upon the table. 

, “Go for the little girl,” said he. 
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At this moment 
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Thenarclier advanced into the middle of the 


room and said • . „ 

“Monsieur owes twenty-stx sous. 

“Twenty-six sous!” exclaimed the womaiE 

“Twenty sous for the room,” continued Thenardier coldly, and 
six for supper. As to the little girl, I must have some talk with mon- 
sieur about that. Leave us, wife.” 

The Thenardiess was dazzled by one of those unexpected Hasnes 
which emanate from talent. She felt that the great actor had en- 
tered upon the scene, answered not a word, and went out. 

As soon as they were alone, Thenardier offered the traveller a 
chair. The traveller sat down, but Thenardier remained standing, 
and liis face assumed a singular expression of good-nature and sim- 


plicity. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “listen, I must say 
The stranger looked at him steadily. 
“What child?” 


that I adore this child." 


Thenardier continued ; ....•,> 

“How strangely we become attached! What is all this silver. 
Take back your money. Tiiis child I adore.” 

"Who is that?” asked the stranger. 

“Oil, our little Cosette ! And you wish to take her away froni us . 
Indeed, I speak frankly, as true as you are an honourable man, I 
cannot consent to it. 1 should miss her. I have had her since she was 
very small. It is true, she costs us money ; it is true she has her 
faults, it is true we arc not rich, it is true I paid four hundred francs 
for inedicincs at onetime when she was sick. But we must do some- 
thing for God. She has neither father nor mother ; I have brought 
her up. I have bread enough for her and for myself. In fact, I 
must keep this child. You understand, we have affections ; I am a 
good bca.«t ; myself ; I do not reason ; I love this little giri ; my wife 
is hasty, but she loves her also. You sec, she is like our own child. 
I feel die need of her prattle in the house.” 

The stranger was looking steadily at him all the while. He con- 
tinued : 

“Pardon me, excuse me, monsieur, but one does not give his child 
like that to a traveller. Isn't it true that I am right? After that, I 
don’t say — ^\-ou arc rich and have the appearance of a verj' fine man 
— if it is for her advantage, — but I must know about it. Y'ou under- 
stand? On the supposition that I should let her go and sacrifice my 
own feelings, I should want to know where she is going. I would 
not want to lose sight of her, I should want to know who she was 
with, that I might conic and sec her now and then, and that she 
might know that her good foster-father was still watching over her. 
lunally, there arc thing.s which are not possible. I do not know even 
your name. If yon should l.ake her away, I should say, alas for the 
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little Lark, where has she gone ? I must, at least, see some poor rag 
of paper, a bit of a passport, something.” 

The stranger, without removing from him this gaze which went, 
so to speak, to the bottom of his conscience, answered in a severe 
and firm tone. 

“Monsieur Thenardier, people do not take a passport to come 
five leagues from Paris. If I take Cosette, I take her, that is all. 
You will not know my name, you will not know my abode, you will 
not know where she goes, and my intention is that she shall never 
see you again in her life. Do you agree to that ? Yes or no ?” 

As demons and genii recognise by certain signs the presence of a 
superior God, Thenardier comprehended that he was to deal with 
one who was very powerful. It came like an intuition ; he under- 
stood it with his clear and quick sagacity ; although during the even- 
ing he had been drinking with the waggoners, smoking, and singing 
bawdy songs, still he was observing tlie stranger all the while, 
watching him like a cat, and studying him like a mathematician. He 
had been observing him on his own account, for ])lea''Urc and by 
instinct, and at the same time lying in wait as if he had been ])aid 
for it. Not a gesture, not a movement of the man in tlie \e!low coat 
had escaped him. Before even the stranger had so clearly shown his 
interest in Cosette, Thenardier had divined it. lie had surpri.-^ed the 
searching glances of the old man constantly returning to the child. 
Why this interest ? What was this man? Why, with so much money 
in his purse, this miserable <lre.ss? The.se were questions which he 
put to himself without being able to answer them, and they irritated 
him. He had been thinking it over all slight, 'i his cmild not be 
Cosette’s father. Was it a grandfather? Then why did he not make 
himself known at once ? When a man has a right, he shows it. This 
man evidently had no right to Cosette. Then who was he? Thenar- 
dier was lost in conjecture.s. He caught glinqises of everything, but 
saw nothing. However it might be, when he commenced the conver- 
sation with this man, sure that there was a secret in all this, sure 
that the man had an interest in remaining unknown, he felt himself 
strong; at the stranger’s clear and firm answer, when he saw that 
this mysterious personage was mysterious and nothing more, he felt 
weak. He was expecting nothing of the kind. His conjectures were 
put to flight. He rallied his ideas. He weighed all in a second. The- 
nardicr was one of those men who comprehend a situation at a 
glance. He decided that this was the moment to advance straight for- 
W'ard and swiftly. He did what great captains do at that decisive 
instant which they alone can recognise; he unmasked his battery at 
once. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I must have fifteen hundred francs.” 

The stranger took from his side-pocket an old black leather 
pocket-book, opened it, and drew forth three bank bills which he 
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placed upon the table. He then rested his large thumb on these bills, • 

and said to the tavern-keeper. 

"Bring Cosette.” 

While this was going on what was Cosette doing? 

Cosette, as soon as she awoke, had run to her wooden shoe. She 
had found the gold piece in it. It was not a Napoleon, but one 
of those new twenty-franc pieces of the Restoration, oh the face of 
which the little Prussian queue had replaced the laurel crown. Cos-' 
ette was dazzled. Her destiny began to intoxicate her. She did not 
know that it was a piece of gold ; she had never seen one before ; 
she hastily concealed it in her pocket as if she had stolen it. Never- 
theless she felt it boded good to her. She divined whence the gift 
came, but she experienced a joy that was filled with awe. She was 
gratified ; she was moreover stupefied. Such magnificent and beauti- 
ful things seemed unreal to her. The doll made her afraid, the gold 
piece made her afraid. She trembled with wonder before these mag- 
nificences. The stranger himself did not make, her afraid. On the 
contraiy', he reassured her. Since the previous evening, amid all 
her astonishment, and in her sleep, she was thinking in her little 
child s mind of this man who had such an old, and poor, and sad 
appearance, and who was so rich and so kind. Since she had met 
this goodman in the wood, it seemed as though all things were 
changed about her. Cosette, less happy than the smallest swallow 
of^the sky.had never known what itisto take refuge under a moth- 
er s wing. For five years, that is to say, as far back as she could re- 
member, the poor child had shivered and shuddered. She had al- 
u*ays been naked under the biting north wind of misfortune, and 
now It seemed to her that she was clothed. Before her soul was 
cold, now It was warm. Cosette was no longer afraid of the Thenar- 
bicrs ; she ^yas no longer alone ; she had somebody to look to. , 

bhe hurriedly set herself to her morning task. This louis, which 
she had placed in the same pocket of her apron from which the fif- 
teen-sous piece had fallen the night before, distracted her attention 
f rom her work. She did not dare to touch it, but she spent five min- 

k, and we must confess, with her tongue 
1 Y sweeping the stairs, .she stopped and stood 

skies’ her broom, and the whole world be- 

rracket ^ ^ looking at this shining star at the bottom of her 

of these reveries that the Thenardiess found her. 
Wo. ber husband, she had gone to look for her. 

‘'Cosette," said she, almost gcntlv. "come quick ” 

An instant alter, Cosette cntercd'thc bar-room. 

1 he stranger took the bundle he had brought and untied it. This 
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fifty francs, then fifteen hundred francs, all so readi'hv He -would 
have given fifteen thousand francs. But I shall catch him.” 

clothes, made ready beforehand for the 
little Sjrl all that Avas strange, there Avas a good deal of mysten' 
under it. \Vhen one gets hold of a mystery, he does not let go of it. 
The secrets of the rich are sponges full of gold; a man o^ught to 

to^vlT^hf rmXmnv f ^^‘^hing the turn made by the road 

On re\d;in7thi nS the plateau, 

the iftde He looked the man and 

S He inouiSd f If" ^"t saAV noth- 

pas^ers-bv told k-,/ meanAAdiile he Avas losing time. The 

forgo ten thl’maK^^^ his.forehead like a man Avho has 

I ought t^r: -p^- 

pear among us^wUhoiit our'knoAAdp'j^'^ naturia Avho sometimes ap- 
being knoAvn, bSse dSinv W without ever 

It is the fate of ina^ meri to hi t '’? VI them, 

ordinary situation, Thdnardicr had all^ In ^ quiet 

we do not sav to be— Avlnt mccoc r ® necessary to make— 

citizen. At the same time under rovt ’?"“t tradesman, a good 

operation of certain occurrences cxchTnVrT-'^T^^^"'^'^®’ 
in hirn all that Avas necessarvto ho tmg b,s mature, he had 
m Avhich lay hidden a monster ^ a shopkeeper, 

squatted in some corner of the hnl ’ °”?Vt a moment to have 
studied this liideous m"stcnlieci Thcnardier lived and 

instant : 

4?4 “ I"" "■?;? !■■ 

as if he were certain, AA-ith the'sa^aciu-^nf'M^ forward, and almost 
ot partridges. “ of the fox scenting a flock 

large nie.adowTt'thi’jfoh^^th^aA’^'’"^^'^^ crossed obliquelv the 
the grassy path wldch ar a enS V" ?5”t^vue, as he reached 
the arch of \he old aq«ed“c?orZ nhL' 1''= "’•"ch covers 

above a bush, the hat on Avhich he Ind V^ Chelles, he perceived 
turcs. It Avas the manMn urtny conjcc- 

ceived that the man ^nd S^Se Thcnardier .^r- 
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Thenardier was not deceived. The man had sat down there to 
give Cosette a little rest. The chop-house keeper turned aside the 
bushes, and suddenly appeared before the eyes of those whom he 
sought. 

“Pardon me, excuse me, monsieur,” said he, all out of breath ; 
“but here are your fifteen hundred francs.” 

So saying, he held out the three bank bills to the stranger. 

The man raised his eyes ; 

“What does that mean ?” 

Thenardier answered respectfully: 

“Monsieur, that means that I take back Cosette.” 

Cosette shuddered, and hugged close to the goodman. 

He answered, looking Thenardier straight in the eye, and spac- 
ing his s)''llables, 

“You — take — back — Cosette ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, I take her back. I tell you I have reflected. In- 
deed, I haven’t the right to give her to you. I am an honest man, you 
see. This little girl is not mine. She belongs to her mother. Her 
mother has confided her to me ; I can only give her up to .her mother. 
You will tell me : But her mother is dead. Well. In that case, I can 
only give up the child to a person who shall bring me a written or- 
der, signed by the mother, stating I should deliver the child to him. 
That is clear.” 

The man, without answering, felt in his pocket, and Thenardier 
saw the pocket-book containing the bank bills reappear. 

The tavern-keeper felt a thrill of joy, 

“Good !” thought he ; “hold on. He is going to corrupt me !” 

Before opening the pocket-book, the traveller cast a look about 
him. The place was entirely deserted. There was not a soul either 
in the wood, or in the valley. The man opened the pocket-book, and 
drew from it, not the handful of hankbills which Thenardier ex- 
pected, but a little piece of paper, which he unfolded and presented 
open to the innkeeper, saying: 

“You are right. Read that !’’ 

Thenardier took the paper and read. 

“M sur M , March 25, 1823. 

“Monsieur Thenardier: 

“You will deliver Cosette to the bearer. He will settle all small 
debts. 

“1 have the honour to salute you with consideration. 

"Faxtine.” 


“You know that signature?” replied the man. 

It was indeed the signature of Famine. Thenardier recognised it. 
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There was nothing to say. He felt doubly enraged, enraged at be- 
ing compelled to give up the bribe which he hoped for, and enraged 
at being beaten, 1 he man added : . „ 

“You can keep this paper as your receipt.” 

Thenardier retreated in good order. 

“This signature is very well imitated,” he grumbled between his 
teeth. “Well, so be it !” 

Then he made a desperate effort. 

“Monsieur," said he, “it is all right. Then you are the person. 
But 3 ' 0 U must settle ‘all small debts.’ There is a large amount due to 

„ Jt 

me. 

The man rose to his feet, and said at the same time, snapping 
with his thumb and finger some dust from his threadbare sleeve : 

“Monsieur Thenardier, in January' the mother reckoned tliat she 
owed 3 'ou a hundred and trvent}’ francs ; you sent her in February 
a memorandum of five hundred francs ; you received three hundred 
francs at the end of February, and three hundred at the beginning 
of March. There has since elapsed nine months which, at fifteen 
francs per month, the price agreed upon, amounts to a hundred and 
thirtj'-five francs. You had received a hundred francs in advance. 
There remain thirty-five francs due you. I have just given you fif- 
teen hundred francs.” 

Thenardier felt what the wolf feels the moment when he finds 
himself seized and crushed by the steel jaws of the trap. 

“What is this devil of a man ?” thought he. 

He did what the wolf does, he gave a spring. Audacity had suc- 
ceeded with him once already. 

“Monsicur-I-don’t-know-your-name,” said he resolutely, and 
putting aside this time all show of respect. “I shall take back Cos- 
cUe or you must give me a thousand crowns,” 

The stranger said quietly: 

“Come, Cosette.” 

_ He took Cosette with his left hand, and with the right picked up 
his staff, which ;v3s on the ground. 

Thenardier noted the enormous size of the cudgel, and the soli- 
tude of the place. 

The man disappeared in the wood with the child, leaving the chop- 
house keeper motionless and non-phissed. 

As they walked away, Tlienardier observed his broad shoulders, 
a little rounded, and his big fists. 

Then his eyes fell back upon his own punv arms and thin hands. 
“1 must have been a fool indeed,” thought he, “not to have brought 
my gun, as I was going on a hunt.” 

However, the innkeeper did not abandon the pursuit. 

, “I most know where he goes,” said he;. and lie began to follow 
them at a distance. There remained two things in his possession, 
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His first care, on reaching Paris, had been to purchase a mourning 
dress for a little girl of seven years, then to procure lodgings. That 
done, he had gone to Montfcrmcil. 

It will be remembered that, at the time of his former escape, or 
near that time, he had made a mysterious journey of which justice 
had had some glimpse. 

Moreover, he was believed to be dead, and that thickened the 
obscurity which surrounded him. At Paris there fell into his hands 
a paper which chronicled the fact. He felt reassured, and almost 
as much at peace as if he really had been dead. 

On the evening of the same day that Jean Valjean had rescued 
Cosette from the clutches of the Thenardiess, he entered Paris 
again. He entered the city at night-fall, with the child, by the bar- 
rierc de Monceaux. 1 here he took a cabriolet, which carried him as 
far as the csidanade of the Observatory. There he got out, paid the 
driver, took Cosette by the hand, and both in the darkness of the 
night, through the deserted streets in the vicinity of I’Ourcine and’ 
la Glacicrc, walked towards the boulevard de I’Hopital. 
i,ni 1 1 ^ boen strange and full of emotion for Cosette; they 
} hedges bread and cheese bought at isolated chop- 

Hs 5nrl..! carriages, and had travelled short 

complain ; but she was tired, and Jean 
wal/-hi.i P^ccivcd It bj'_ her pulling more heavily at his hand while 

C? nrine n ' i" ? '^hhoiit letting go of 

Catharine, laid her head on Jean Valjean’s shoulder, and went to 



BOOK FOURTH— THE OLD GORBEAU HOUSE 

I 

MASTER GORBEAU 

Forty years ago, the solitary pedestrian who ventured into the un- 
known regions of La Salpetricre and went up along the Boulevard 
as far as the Barriere d’ltalie, reached certain points where it might 
be said that Paris disappeared. It was no longer a solitude, for there 
were people passing ; it was not the country, for there were houses 
and streets ; it was not a city, the streets had ruts in them, like the 
highways, and grass grew along their borders ; it was not a village, 
the houses were too lofty. What was it then? It was an inhabited 
place where there was nobody, it was a desert place where there was 
somebody ; it was a boulevard of the great city, a street of Paris, 
wilder, at night, than a forest, and gloomier, by day, than a grave- 
yard. 

It was the old quarter of the Horse Market. 

Our pedestrian, if he trusted himself beyond the four tumbling 
walls of this Horse Market, if willing to go even further than the 
Rue du Petit Banquier, leaving on his riglu a courtyard shut in by 
lofty walls, then a meadow studded with stacks of tanbark that 
looked like the gigantic beaver dams, then an inclosure half filled 
with lumber and piles of logs, sawdust and shavings, from the top 
of which a huge dog was baying, then a long, low, ruined wall with 
a small dark-coloured and decrepit gate in it, covered with moss, 
which was full of flowers in spring-time, then, in the loneliest spot, 
a frightful broken-down structure on which could be read in large 
letters: POST NO BILLS; this bold promenader, we say, would 
reach the corner of the Rue des Vignes-Saint-Marcel, a latitude not 
much explored. There, near a manufactory and between two garden 
walls, could be seen at the time of which we speak an old ruined 
dwelling that, at first sight, seemed as small as a cottage, yet was, 
in reality, as vast as a cathedral. It stood with its gable end towards 
the highway, and hence its apparent diminutiveness. Nearly the 
whole house was hidden. Only the door and one window could be 
seen. 

This old dwelling had but one stor)'. 

On examining it, the peculiarity that first struck the beholder was 
that the door could never have been anything but the door of a hovel, 
while the window, had it been cut in freestone and not in rough 
material, might have been the casement of a lordly rcsiden 
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tacked togethr^Scf^ oj TO.eaten boards rudely 

c umsily split out. It opened direcllv firewood 

steps covered with mud, plaster and dLf staircase with high 

? seemed’from^tt breadth 

ularly like a ladder j:.. file street to ric^ 


covered with mud, plaster and d ct staircase with higl 
? seemed’from^tt breadtl 

ularlyhke a ladder, and disappear in the perpendic- 

dismiSn ^ ^’’'‘Peless opcmng wldch thk'^T two walls, 

disguised hy a narrow tooscreen Jn ii ^ closed upon was 

three-cornered orifice tint "\*fidle of which had been 
'• 1,^, when the door was shut n skylight and 
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menaced the m ’Otters were so broken -u I'^f- bandages of 
tlie dwelli ig Tin ho'^^' than they sii etdef-l?’”^'^'^ that they 
find been v?n cfJ’T'"°"tal slats were hS the occupants of 
what had heS n Ven ' with boS ‘'tod there, and 

cIo.se shutter fhk dn "t"’-’" the first instance that 

its decent thoijiV with its dirty 
same buikhbig, produced ‘]PPcarance, seen tliur- with 

s'dc, apartments of df^e”"^ ”” which there ’‘smainchan- 

re.'scmbling booths dimensions scareei °o cither 

the shapeless err.. / ^oonis. These rln»t,i habitable, rather 

dark and dull and drctJv°^ "'^'t^^’^ourliood'^'lp out upon 
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the ground, which was filled with stones that passing urchins had 
thrown into it. 

A portion of this building has recently been pulled down, but 
what remains, at the present day, still conveys an idea of what it 
Was. The structure, taken as a whole, is not more than a hundred 
years old. A hundred years is youth to a church, but old age to a 
private mansion. It would seem that the dwelling of Man partakes 
of his brief existence, and the dwelling of God, of His eternity. 

- The letter-carriers called the house No. 50-52 ; but it was known, 
•in the quarter, as Gorbeau House. 

Let us see how it came by that title. 

The “gatherers-up of unconsidered trifles” who collect anecdotes 
as the herbalist his simples, and prick the fleeting dates upon their 
memories with a pin, know that there lived in Paris, in the last 
century, about 1770, two attorneys of the Chatelet, one named 
Corbeau and the other Renard — two names, anticipated by La 
Fontaine. The chance for a joke was altogether too fine a one to be 
let slip by the goodly company of la\v\'ers’ clerks. So, very soon, 
■the galleries of the court-rooms rang with the following parody, in 
rather gouty verse : 

Maltrc Corbeau, sur un dossier pcrchc, 

Tcnait dans son bee line saisie cxecutoire ; 

Maitrc Renard, par I’odeur alleche, 

Lui fit a pen pres cettc liistoirc : 

He ! bonjour ! etc.’ 

The two honest practitioners, annoyed by these shafts of wit, and 
rather disconcerted in their dignity by the roars of laughter that 
followed them, resolved to change their names, and, with that view, 
applied to the king. The petition tvas presented to Louis XV. on 
the very day on which the Pope’s Nuncio and the Cardinal de I.a 
Roche-Aymon in the presence of his Majesty, devoutly kneeling, 
one on each side of Madame Du Barry, put her slippers on her 
naked feet, as she was getting out of bed. The king, who was laugh- 
ing, continued his laugh; he passed gaily from the two bishops to 
the two advocates, and absolved these limbs of the law from their 
names almost. It was granted to Master Corbeau, by the king’s 
good pleasure, to add a flourish to the first letter of his name, thus 
■.making it Gorbeau; Master Renard was less fortunate, as he only 
got permission to put a P. before the R. which made the word 
Prenard,- a name no less appropriate than the first one. 

‘kfaster Crow, on a document perched, 

In his iic.ik held n fnt cxpcutxon. 

Master Fox, with his jaw.s well besmirched. 

, Thus spoke up, to his neighbour's confusion. 

‘Good day! my line fellow,” quoth he, etc, 

' Prenard — a grasping fellow. 
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Now, according to tradition, this Master Gorbeau was_ the pro- 
prietor of the structure numbered 50-52, Boulevard de I’Hopital. He 
was, likewise, the originator of the monumental window. 

Hence, this building got its name of Gorbeau House. 

Opposite No. 50-52 stands, among the shade-trees that line the 
Boulevard, a tall elm, three-quarters dead, and almost directly in 
front, opens the Rue de la Barriere des Gobelins — a street, at that 
time, without houses, unpaved, bordered with scrubby trees, grass- 
grown or muddy, according to the season, and running squarely up 
to the wall encircling Paris. An odour of vitriol ascended in puffs 
from the roofs of a neighbouring factory. 

The Barriere was quite near. In 1832, the encircling wall yet 
existed. 

This Barriere itself filled the mind with gloomy images. It was 
on the way to the Bicetre. It was there that, under the Empire and 
the Restoration, condemned criminals re-entered Paris on the day 
of their execution. It was there, that, about the year 1829, was com- 
mitted the mysterious assassination, called “the murder of the 
Barriere de Fontainebleau,” the perpetrators of which the auth- 
orities have never discovered — a sombre problem which has not 
yet been solved, a terrible enigma not yet unravelled. Go a few steps 
further, and you find that fatal Rue Croulebarbe where Ulbach 
stabbed the goatherd girl of Ivry, in a thunderstorm, in the style of 
a melodrama. Still a few steps, and you come to those detestable 
clipped elm-trees of the Barriere Saint Jacques, that expedient of 
philanthropists to hide the scaffold, that pitiful and shameful Place 
de Breve of a cockne}’, shop-keeping society which recoils from 
capital punishment, yet dares neither to abolish it with lofty dignity, 
nor to maintain it with firm authority. 

Thirty-seven years ago, excepting this place, Saint-Jacques, 
which seemed fore-doomed, and always was horrible, the gloomiest 
of all this gloomy Boulevard was the spot, still so unattractive, 
where stood the old building 50-52. 

The city dwelling-houses did not begin to start up there until 
some twenty-five years later. The place was repulsive. In addition 
to the melancholy thought that seized you there, you felt conscious 
of being between a La Salpetricre, the cupola of which was in sight, 
and Bicetre, the barrier of which was close by— -that is to say, be- 
tween the wicked folly of w'oman and that of man. Far as the eye 
could reach, there was nothing to be seen but the public shambles, 
the cit} wall, and here and there the side of a factory, resembling n 
barnack or a monastery ; on all sides, miserable hovels’ and heaps of 
rubbish, old walls as black as widows’ weeds, and new walls as 
white as winding-sheets ; on all sides, parallel rows of trees, build- 
ings in straight lines, low, flat structures, long, cold perspectives, 
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and the gloomy sameness of right angles. Not a variation of the sur- 
face of the ground, not a caprice of architecture, not a curve. Alto- 
gether, it was chilly, regular, and hideous. Nothing stifles one like 
this perpetual symmetry. Symmetry is ennui, and ennui is the very 
essence of grief and melancholy. Despair yawns. Something more 
terrible than a hell of suffering may be conceived ; to wit, a hell of 
ennui. Were there such a hell in existence, this section of the Boule- 
vard de I’Hopital might well serve as the approach to it. 

Then, at nightfall, at the moment when the day is dying out, 
especially in winter, at that hour when the evening breeze tears 
from the elms their faded and withered leaves, when the gloom is 
deep, without a single star, or when the moon and the wind make 
openings in the clouds, this boulevard became positively terrifying. 
The dark outlines shrank together, and even lost themselves in the 
obscurity like fragments of the infinite. The passer-bv could not 
keep from thinking of the innumerable bloody traditions of the 
spot. The solitude of this neighbourhood in which so many crimes 
had been committed, had something fearful about it. One felt pre- 
sentiments of snares in this ob.scurity; all the confused outlines 
visible through the gloom were eyed suspiciously, and the oblong 
cavities between the trees seemed like graves. In the day-time it was 
ugly; in the evening, it was dismal; at night, it was ominous of 
evil. In summer, in the twilight, some old woman might be seen 
seated, here and there, under the elms, on benches made mouldy by 
the rain. These good old dames were addicted to begging. 

In conclusion, this quarter, which was rather superannuated than 
ancient, from that time began to undergo a transformation. Thence- 
forth, whoever would sec it, must hasten. Bach day, some of its de- 
tails wholly passed away. Now, as has been the case for twenty 
years past, the terminus of the Orleans railnad lies just outside of 
the old suburb, and keeps it in movement. Wherever vou may locate, 
in the outskirts of a capital, a railroad depot, it is the death of a 
suburb and the birth of a city. It would seem as though around 
these great centres of the activity of nations, at the rumbling of 
these mighty engines, at the snorting of these giant draught-horses 
of civilisation, which devour coal and spout forth fire, the earth, 
teeming with germs of life, trembles and opens to swallow old 
dwellings of men and to bring forth new ; old houses crumble, new 
houses spring up. 

Since the depot of the Orleans railway invaded the grounds of 
La Salpetrierc, the old narrow streets that adjoin the I'osses Saint 
Victor and the Jardin dcs Plantes are giving way, violently tra- 
versed, as they are, three or four times a day, by those streams of 
diligences, hacks, and omnibuses, which, in course of time, push 
back the liouses right and left; for there arc tilings that sound 
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the December sun struggled through the garret window and traced 
upon the ceiling long streaks of light and shade. Suddenly a car- 
rier’s waggon, heavily laden, trundled over the cobble-stones of 
the boulevard, and shook the old building like the rumbling of a 
tempest, jarring it from cellar to roof-tree, 

“Yes, madame I” cried Cosette, starting up out of sleep, “here I 
am! here I am!” 

And she threw herself from the bed, her eyelids still half closed 
with the weight of slumber, stretching out her hand towards the 
corner of the -wall. 

“Oh ! what shall I do ? Where is my broom ?” said she. 

By this time her eyes were fully open, and she saw the smiling 
face of Jean Valjean. 

“Oh! yes — so it is!” said the child. “Goi.xl morning, mon.sieur.” 

Children at once accept joy and happine.'.s with t|uick familiarity, 
being themselves naturally all happine>s and joy. 

Cosette noticed Catharine at the foot of the bc<l. laid hold of her 
at once, and, playing the while, a^ked Jean X'aljean a tltousand 
questions. — W’here was she? Was Paris a big place ? Was Madame 
Thenardicr really very far away ? Wouldn't she ci 'me back again, etc., 
etc. All at once she exclaimed, “How pretty it is here 1’’ 

It was a frightful hovel, but she felt free. 

“Must I sweep?” she continued at length. 

“Play!” replied Jean \’aljean. 

And thus the day passed by. Cosette, without troubling herself 
with ttydng to understand anything about it, was inexpressibly 
happy with her doll and her good friend. 


HI 

TWO MISFORTUNES MtXr.t.r.D M\KF. !! CPTI N'K.ss 

The dawn of the next day found Jean X'aliean at;ain near the bed 
of Cosette. He waited there, motionless, to ^ee her wake. 

Something new was entering his soul. 

Jean Valjean had never loved anything. For twenty-five wars 
he had been alone in the world. He h.ad never been a father. F.ver, 
husband, or friend. At the galleys, he was cro>s. sullen, abstinent, 
igtiorant, and intractable. The heart of the old convict was full of 
freshness. His sister and her children had left in his memory only 
a vague and distant impression, which had finally almost entirely 
vanished. He had made every exertion to find tliem again, and, not 
succeeding, had forgotten them. Human nature is thus cun.stituted. 
'1 he other tender emotions of his youth, it any such he had, were 
lost in an aity.ss. 

When he saw Cosette, when he had taken her, carried her away. 
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strangely, and yet which are precisely correct ; and, just as the re- 
mark is true that, in large cities, the sun causes the fronts of houses 
looking south to vegetate and grow, so is it undeniable that the fre- 
quent passage of vehicles widens the streets. The symptoms of a 
new life are evident. In that old provincial quarter, and in its 
wildest corners, pavement is beginning to appear, sidewalks are 
springing up and stretching to longer and longer distances, even in 
those parts where there are as yet no passers-by. One morning, a 
memorable morning in July, 1S45, black kettles filled with bitumen 
were seen smoking there : on that day, one could exclaim that civili- 
sation had reached the Rue de I’Ourcine, and that Paris had stepped 
across into the Faubourg Saint Marceau. 


II 

A KEST FOR OW'L AND WREN 

Before this Gorbeau tenement Jean Valjean stopped. Like the 
chosen this lonel}’’ place to make his nest. 

He fumbled in his waistcoat and took from it a sort of night-key, 
opened the door, entered, then carefully closed it again and as- 
cended the stairway, still carrydng Cosette. 

m ^ stairway he drew his from pocket another key, 

with which he opened another door. The chamber which he entered 
and closed again irnmediately was a sort of garret, rather spacious, 
furnislicd only w-ith a mattress spread on the floor, a table, and a 
few chairs. A stove containing a fire, the coals of which were vis- 

dlm iSl/" the boulevards shed a 

I Z ‘‘S ’t through this poor interior. At the further extremity there 

;i“ehiKiZTsr„g'£““‘ 

widnii^dSor ^teel and lit a candle, which, 
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wfi haT "’T f »Janity. The little girl. 

sTeiimt L confidence winch belongs only to extreme 

with H o?n had fallen asleep without knowing 

where' she was continued to slumber without knowing 

Jean \ a!jean bent down and kissed the child’s hand. 

alsVlmdluS fafl^ ayieep.^'^'’ the' mother, who 

It was broad daylight, and yet the cliild slept on. .'\ pale ray irnui 
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and rescued her, he felt his heart moved. All that he had of feeling 
and affection was aroused and vehemently attracted towards this 
child. He would approach the bed where she slept, and would 
tremble there with delight; he felt inward yearnings, like a niothcr, 
and knew not what they were ; for it is something very incompre- 
hensible and very sweet, this grand and strange emotion of a heart 
in its first love. 

Poor old heart, so young ! 

But, as he was fifty-five and Cosettc was but eight years old, all 
that he might have felt of love in his entire life melted into a sort 
of ineffable radiance. 

This was the second white vision he had seen. The bishop had 
caused the dawn of virtue on his horizon ; Cosette evoked the dawn 
of love. 

The first few days rolled by amid this bewilderment. 

On her part, Cosette, too, unconsciously underwent a change, 
poor little creature ! She was so small when her mother left her, 
that she could not recollect her now. As all children do, like the 
young shoots of the vine that cling to everything, she had tried to 
love. She had not been able to succeed. Everybody had repelled 
her — the Ihenardiers, their children, other children. She had loved 
the dog: it died, and after that no person and no thing would have 
aught to do with her. Mournful thing to tell, and one which we have 
already hinted, at the age of eight her heart was cold. This was not 
her fault ; it was not tlie faculty of love that she lacked ; alas ! it was 
the possibility. And so, from the very first day, all that thought and 
felt m her began to love this kind old friend. She now felt sensa- 
tions uttcrl}’’ unknown to her before — a sensation of budding and 
of growth. 

Her kind friend no longer impressed as old and poor. In her ej’cs 
Jcaii \ aljean was handsome, just as the garret had seemed pretty. 
. ejects of the aurora-glow of childhood, vouth. and 

1 of earth and of life has something to do with it. 

I\othing IS so charming as the ruddy tints that happiness can shed 
around a garret room, \^'e all, in the course of our lives, have had 
our rose-coloured sky-parlour. 

Nature had placed' a wide chasm— fifty years’ inter^'al of age— 
hetween Jean Valjean and Coscttc. This chasm fate filled up. Fate 
abruptly brought togcthcr. and wedded with its resistless power, 
1,5^^ lives, dissimilar in years, but similar in sorrow, 

ihe one, indeed was the complement of the other. Tiic instinct of 
tosette sought for a father, as the instinct of Jean Valjean .sought 
for a child. T o meet, w.as to find one another. In that invstcriotis 
moment, when their hands toucher!, thev were rveldcd together. 
When their two souls .saw each other, thcvVccognised that tiicv were 
mutually needed, and they closely embraced. 
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le-u-liinr llic cliiUl lo spell, he would remember that it was with the 
imcnlioii of accomplishing evil that he had learned to read, in the 
ralleys. This intention had now been changed into teaching a child 
to rea<i, 'J'licn the old convict would smile with the pensive smile 

of angels. ^ . , 

He f<;lt in this a prc-ordination from on high, a volition of some 
one more than man, and he would lose himself in reverie. Good 
ihonglUs as well as had have their abysses. 

'I'o le.'K'h Cosettc to read, and to watch her playing, was nearly 
all Jean Valjenn’s life. And then, he would talk to her about her 
mother, and teach her to pray. 

.She c.alled him Palltcr, and knew him by no other name. 

He siient hours seeing her dress and undress her doll, and listen- 
ing to her song and prattle. From that time on, life seemed full of 
interest to him, men seemed good and just ; he no longer, in his 
thoughts, reproaclieil any one with any wrong; he saw no reason, 
now, why he should not live to grow very old, since his child loved 
him. He looked forward to a long future illuminated by Cosettc 
with charming light. 'I’hc very best of us arc not altogether exempt 
from some tinge of egotism. At limes, he thought with a sort of 
quiet satisfaction, that .she would be by no means handsome. 

'I'liis is but jK'rsonal opinion ; but in order to express our idea 
thoronglily, :tt the ])oint Jean Valjean had reached, when he began 
to love Cosettc, it is not clear to us that he did not rcqtiire this fresh 
supply of goodness to enable him to persevere in the right path. 
He had seen (lie wickcdtiess of men and the misery of society under 
new aspects— aspects incomplete and, imforltmalcly, showing forth 
only One side of the tnilh — the lot of woman summed up in 
I'antino, public atuliority personified in Javcrl ; he had been sent 
hark lo the galleys this time for doing good ; new rvaves of bitter- 
ness had ovtirwhclmcd him ; disgtist and weariness had once more 
resinned their sway; the recollection of the bishop, even, was per- 
liajis ecliitsed, sure to rea[)pear afterwards, luminous and triumph- 
ant ; yet, in fact, tins blessed remembrance was growing feebler. 
\Vho knows that Jean Valjean was not on the point of becoming 
disenmaiied .mni falling back to evil ways? Love came, and be 
again grew strong. Alas ! lie was no less feeble than Cosettc. He pro- 
tected her, and she gave strength to liim. Thanks to him, she could 
walk niivight in life ; thanks to lier, he could persist in virtuous deeds. 
IJcjivns tlie support of this child, and this child was his prop and 
stnlT. Oh, divine and nnfalliom.ahlc mvstcrv of the compensations of 
Destiny! ’ ' 
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IV 

WHAT THE LANDLADY DISCOVERED 

Jean Valjean was prudent enough never to go out in the da)1:ime. 
Every evening, however, about twilight, he would walk for an hour 
or two, sometimes alone, often with Cosette, selecting the most un- 
frequented side alleys of the boulevards and going into the churches 
at nightfall. He was fond of going to St. Medard, which is the 
nearest church. When he did not take Cosette, she remained with the 
old woman ; but it was the child’s delight to go out with her kind old 
friend. She preferred an hour with him even to her delicious Ictc 
a-tetes with Catharine. He would walk along holding her by the 
hand, and telling her pleasant things. 

It turned out that Cosette was very playful. 

The old woman was housekeeper and cook, and did the 
marketing. 

They lived frugally, always with a little fire in the stove, but 
like people in embarrassed circum.-,tances. Jean \'a!jcan made no 
change in the furniture described on the first day, excepting that 
he caused a solid door to be put up in place of the glass door of 
Cosette’s little bed-chamber. 

He still wore his yellow coat, his black pantaloons, and his old 
hat. On the street he was taken for a beggar. It sotnetimes hap- 
pened that kind-hearted dames, in passing, woubl turn ami hand 
him a penny, Jean Valjean accepted the penny anrl bnwed humbly. 
It chanced, sometimes, also, that he would meet some wretched 
creature begging alms, and then, glancing about him to be sure no 
one was looking, he would stealthily approach the beggar, slip a 
piece of money, often silver, into his hand, and walk rapidly awav. 
This had its inconveniences. He began to be known in the quarter 
as the beggar leho gives alms. 

The old landlady, a crabbed creature, fully ]> 0 'ses<;ed with that 
keen observation as to ail that concerned her neighbours, which is 
peculiar to the suburbs, watched jean X'aljean clM-.ely witout excit- 
ing his suspicion. She was a little deaf, which made her talkative. 
She had but two teeth left, one in the upper and one in the lower 
jaw, and these she was continually rattling together. She had ques- 
tioned Cosette, who, knowing nothing, could tell nothing, further 
than that she came from Montfermeil. One morning this old female 
.spy saw Jean Valjean go, with an ap{x;arance which seemed pecu- 
liar to the old busybody, into one of the uninhabited apartments of 
the building. She followed him with the steps of an old cat, and 
could see him without herself being seen, through the chink of the 
door directly opjtosite. Jean Y.aljcan had, doubtless for greater 
caution, turned his back towards the door in question. The old 
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woman saw him fumble in his pocket, and take from it a needle 
case, scissors, and thread, and then proceed to rip open the lining 
of one lapel of his coat and take from under it a piece of j'dlow- 
ish paper, which he unfolded. The beldame remarked with dismay, 
that it was a bank bill for a thousand francs. It was the second or 
third one only that she had ever seen. She ran away very much 
frightened. 

A moment afterwards, Jean Valjean accosted her, and asked her 
to get this thousand-franc bill changed for him, adding that it was 
the half-yearly interest on his property which he had received on 
the previous day. “Where ?” thought the old woman. He did not go 
out until six o’clock, and the government treasury is certainly not 
open at that hour. The old woman got the note changed, all the 
while forming her conjectures. This bill of a thousand francs, 
commented upon and multiplied, gave rise to a host of breathless 
conferences among the gossips of the Rue des Vignes Saint Marcel. 

Some days afterwards, it chanced that Jean Valjean, in his shirt- 
sleeves, was sawing wood in the entr}\ Tlie old woman was in his 
room doing the chamberwork. She was alone. Cosette was intent 
upon the wood he was sawing. The woman saw the coat hanging 
on a nail, and examined it. The lining had been sewed over. She 
felt it carefully and thought she could detect in the lappels and in 
the padding, thicknesses of paper. Other thousand-franc bills be- 
yond a doubt 1 

She noticed, besides, that there were all sorts of things in the 
pockets. Not only were there the needles, scissors, and thread, 
wliich she had already seen, but a large pocket-book, a very big 
knife, and, worst symptom of all, several wigs of different colours. 
Everj’^ pocket of this coat had the appearence of containing some- 
thing to be provided with against sudden emergencies. 

Thus, the occupants of the old building reached the closing days 
of winter. 

V 

A riVE-rR<\NC PIECE EALLIXG OX THE FLOOR MAKES A XOISE 

There was, in the neighbourhood of Saint Medard, a mendicant 
who sat crouching over the edge of a condemned public well near 
hy, and to whom Jean Valjean often gave alms. He never passed 
this man without giving him a few pennies. Sometimes he spoke 
to him. Those who were envious of this poor creature said he was in 
the pay of the police. He was an old church beadle of seventy-five, 
who was nhvays mumbling prayers. 

One evening, as Jean ^’aljcan was passing that wav, unaccom- 
panied by Cosette. he noticed the beggar sitting in his'usual place, 
under the street lamp which liad just been lighted. The man, ac- 
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stopped. Jean Valjean remained silent and motionless, his back 
turned towards the door, still seated on his chair from which he 
had not moved, and holding his breath in the darkness. After a 
considerable interval, not hearing anything more, he turned round 
without making any noise, and as he raised his eyes towards the 
door of his room, he saw a light through the keyhole. This ray of 
light was an evil star in the black background of the door and the 
wall. There was, evidently, somebody outside with a candle who 
was listening. 

A few minutes elapsed, and the light disappeared. But he heard 
no sound of footsteps, which seemed to indicate that whoever was 
listening at the door had taken off his shoes. 

Jean Valjean threw himself on his bed without undressing, but 
could not shut his eyes that night. 

At daybreak, as he was sinking into slumber from fatigue, be 
was aroused, again, by the creaking of the door of some room at 
the end of the hall, and then he heard the same footstep which had 
ascended the stairs, on the preceding night. The step approached. 
He started from his bed and placed his eye to the ke3"hole, which 
was quite a large one, hoping to get a glimpse of the person, who- 
ever it might be, who had made his way into the building in the 
night-time and had listened at his door. It was a man, indeed, who 
passed by Jean Valjean’s room, this time without stopping. The hall 
Avas still too dark for him to make out his features ; but, when the 
man reached the stairs, a ray of light from without made his figure 
stand out like a profile, and Jean Valjean had a full view of his 
back. The man Avas tall, Avore a long frock-coat, and had a cudgel 
under his arm. It Avas the redoubtable form of Javert. 

_ Jean Valjean might have tried to get another look at him through 
his Avindow that opened on the boulevard, but he Avould have had 
to raise the sash, and that he dared not do. 

It Avas evident that the man had entered bv means of a key, as 
if at home. “Who, then, had given him the key ?— and Avhat Avas the 
meaning of this ?” 

At seven in the morning, when the old lady came to clear up the 
rooms, Jean Valjean eyed her sharply, but asked her no questions. 
The good dame appeared as usual. 

While -she Avas doing her sweeping, she said : — 

“Perhaps monsieur heard some one come in, last night?’’ 

.A.t her age and on that boulevard, eight in tlie evening is the 
very darkest of the night. 

“.Ah ! yes, by the Avay, I did,” he answered in the most natural 
tone. “WIao was it ?” 

“It's a new lodger,” said the old Avoman, "who has come into the 
house.” 

“.And his name ?” 
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BOOK FIFTH 

A DARK CHASE NEEDS A SILENT HOUND 

I 

THE ZIGZAGS OF STRATEGY 

In order to understand the pages immediateJ}'- following, and 
others also which will be found further on, an observation is here 

^lany years have already passed away since the author of tins 
book, who is compelled, reluctantly, to speak of himself, was in 
Paris. Since then, Paris has been transformed. A new city has 
arisen, which to him is in some sense unknown. He need not- say 
that he loves Paris ; Paris is the native cit}’’ of his heart. Through 
demolition and reconstruction, the Paris of his youth, that Paris 
which he religiously treasures in his memory, has become a P.aris 
of former times. Let him be permitted to speak of that Paris as if 
it still c.xistcd. It is possible that where the author is about to con- 
duct his readers, saying: “In such a street there is such a house/ 
there is now no longer cither house or street. The reader will 
verify it, if he chooses to take the trouble. As to himself, the author 
knows not the new Paris, and writes with the old Paris before his 
eyes in an illusion which is precious to him. It is a sweet thing for 
him to imagine that there still remains something of what he saw 
when he was in his own country, and that all is not vanished. While 
we arc living in our native land, we fancy that these streets arc in- 
dilTercnt to us, that these windows, these roofs, and these doors arc 
nothing to us, that these walls arc strangers to us, that these trees 
are no more than other trees, that these houses which we never 
witcrarc useless to us, that this pavement on which we walk is notli- 
ing hut stone. In after times, when we arc there no longer, we find 
. that tliose streets arc very dear, that we miss those roofs, those 
witulows, and those doors, that those walls arc necessary to us, that 
those trees are our wcll-bclovcd. that those houses which we never 
entered we entered every day. an<l that we have left something of 
our affections, our life, and our heart in those streets. All those 
jdaee.s which we fcc no more, which perhaps we shall never see 
again, but the image of which we have preserved, assume a mourn- 
ful dwrm, return to us with the .«adness of a spectre, make the holy 
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land visible to us, and are, so to speak, the very form of France; 
and we love them and call them up such as they are, such as they 
were, and hold to them, unwilling to change anything, for one clings 
to the form of his fatherland as to the face of his mother. 

Permit us, then, to speak of the past in the present. Saying 
which, we beg the reader to take note of it, and we proceed. 

Jean Valjean had immediately left the boulevard and began to 
thread the streets, making as many turns as he could, returning 
sometimes upon his track to make sure that he was not followed. 

This manoeuvre is peculiar to the hunted stag. On ground where 
the foot leaves a mark, it has, among other advantages, that of de- 
ceiving the hunters and the dogs by the counter-step. It is what is 
called in venery false rcimbushmcut. 

The moon was full. Jean Valjean was not sorry for that. The 
moon, still near the horizon, cut large prisms of light and sliade in 
the streets. Jean Valjean could glide along the houses and the walls 
on the dark side and observe the light side. He did not, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently realise that the obscure side escaped him. However, in all the 
deserted little streets in the neighbourhood of the Rue de Poliveau, 
he felt sure that no one was behind him, 

Cosette walked without asking any questions. The sufferings of 
the first six years of her life had introduced something of the pas- 
sive into her nature. Besides — and this is a remark to which we 
shall have more than one occasion to return — she had become 
familiar, without being fully conscious of them, with the peculiar- 
ities of her good friend and the eccentricities of destiny. And then, 
she felt safe, being with him. 

Jean Valjean knew, no more than Cosette, where he ^yas going. 
He trusted in God as she trusted in him. It seemed to him that he 
also held some one greater than himself by the hand ; he believed 
he felt a being leading him, invisible. Finally, he had no definite 
idea, no plan, no project. He was not even absolutely sure that this 
was Javert, and then it might be Jayert, and Javert not know that 
he was Jean Valjean. Was he not di.sguised ? was he not supposed 
to he dead ? Nevertheless, singular thmg.s had happened within the 
last few days. He wanted no more of them. He was determined 
not to enter Gorbeau House again. Like the animal hunted from his 
den, he was looking for a hole to hide in until he could find one to 
remain in. 

^jean Valjean described many and varied labyrinths in the 
Qnarticr ^louffctard, which was asleep already as if it were still 
nndcr the discipline of the middle age and the yoke of the curfew ; 

produced different combinations, m wise strategy, with the Rue 
^vnsier and the Rue Copcau, the Kuc du Battoir Saint Victor and 
du Puits I’Ermilc. There arc lodgmg.s in that region, but 
did not even enter them, not finding what suited liim. He had it' 
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doui)t wliatcver that if, perchance, they had sought his track, they 
had lost it. 

As eleven o'clock struck in the tower of Saint Etienne du Mont, 
he crossed the Rue de Pontoise in front of the bureau of the Com- 
missary of Police, which is at No. 14. Some moments afterwards, 
the instinct of which we have already spoken made him turn his 
head. At this moment he saw distinctly — thanks to the commissary’s 
lamp which revealed them — three men following him quite near, 
pass one after another under this lamp on the dark side of the ' 
street. One of these men entered the passage leading to the com- 
missary s house. T, he one in advance appeared to him decidedly 
suspicious. 

Come, cliild ! said he to Cosette, and he made haste to get out of 
the Rue de Pontoise. 

He made a circuit, went round the arcade des Patriarches, which 
was closed on account of the lateness of the hour, walked rapidly 

I • ^ ^-P^'c-dc-Bois and the Rue de I’Arbalcte, and 

Iiiungcd into the Rue dcs Postes. 

frlnZhTi College Rollin now is, and 

from uhich branches off the Rue Ncuve-Sainte-Genevieve, 

old s^rt? all’ll J'd Ncuve-Sainte-Genevieve is an 

1 irlndi iiTl ,1 pass once in ten years 

Pots.) ^ 'nl’aliitcd by potters, and its true name is Rue dcs 

ceak'd IdmlllVnlf ^'P square brightly. Jean Valjcan con- 
followiiiL’- iiim It calculating that if these men were still 

TI»re“i-cro TOW?ollr'S I'icm" nll1Srel;!''’P appra'''‘<' 

coats wiih rniinu j ’ ” f^ccssed in long brown 

not less fearftillv fnVt Sccat clubs in their hands. They were 
In- 1 lir sVo fists than 

like SopIc^cSlSiiu^^^ ^ncl formed a group 

sccmll to bo no i 5i' ^^T‘'‘PP‘^^rcd undecided. The man who 
direction in which fc-in energetically pointed in the 

‘I"-' others seemed to 

when 1 1 Serl^ m contrary direction. At the instant 

A^alieun’lSLd JavltllS;?;’ 
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II 

IT IS FORTUNATE THAT VEHICLES CAN CROSS THE BRIDGE OF 

AUSTERLITZ 

Uncertainty was at an end for Jean Valjean; happily, it still 
continued with these men. He took advantage of their hesitation ; 
it was time lost for them, gained for him. He came out from the 
doorway in which he was concealed, and made his way into the Rue 
des Postes towards the region of the Jardin dcs Plantes. Cosette 
began to be tired ; he took her in his arms, and carried her. There 
was nobody in, the streets, and the lamps had not been lighted on 
account of the moon. 

He doubled his pace. 

In a few steps, he reached the Goblet pottery, on the facade of 
which the old inscription stood out distinctly legible in the light of 
the moon : 

De GoWet ftls e'est ici la fabritjiJc; 

Venez choisir dcs cruches ct des brocs, 

Dcs pots a fleurs, dcs tugaux, dc la briqnc. 

A tout Ycnant Ic Cocur vend dcs Carreaux. 

He passed through the Rue dc la Clef, then by the Fontaine dc 
Saint Victor along tlic Jardin des Plantes by the lower streets, and 
reached the quay. There he looked around. The quay was deserted. 
The streets were deserted. Nobody behind him. He took breath. 

He arrived at the bridge of Austcrlitz. 

It was still a toll-bridge at this period. 

He presented himself at the toll-house and gave a sous. 

“It is two sous,” said the toll-keeper. "You are carrying a child 
who can walk. Pa}' for two.” 

He paid, annoyed that his passage should have attracted obser- 
vation. All flight should be gliding. 

A large cart was passing the Seine at the same time, and like him 
was going towards the right bank. This could be made of use. Pic 
could go the whole length of the bridge in the shade of this cart. 

Towards the middle of the bridge, Cosette, her feet becoming 
numb, desired to walk. Pic put her down and took her by the hand. 

_ The bridge passed, he perceived some wood-yards a little to the 
right and walked in that direction. To get there, he must venture 
into a large clear open space. He did not hesitate. Those who fol- 
lovvcd hiin were evidently thrown off his track, and Jean Valjean 
believed himself out of danger. Sought for, he might be, but fol- 
lowed he was not. 

little .street, the Rue dc Chcniin Vert Saint Antoine, opened 
between two wood-yarcis inclosed by walls. This street was narrow. 
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was a wall forming'- the side of a cross alley, in which the street 
Jean Valjean was then in came to an end. 

Here again he must decide; should he take the right or the left? 

He looked to the right. The alley ran out to a space between some 
buildings that were mere sheds or barns, then terminated abruptl}'. 
The end of this blind alley was plain to be seen — a great white wall. 

He looked to the left. The alley on this side was open, and, about 
two hundred paces further on, ran into a street of which it was an 
affluent. In this direction lay safety. 

The instant Jean Valjean decided to turn to the left, to try to 
reach the street which he saw at the end of the alley, he perceived, 
at the corner of the alley and the street towards which he was just 
about going, a sort of black, motionless statue. 

It was a man, who had just been posted there, evidently, and 
who was waiting for him, guarding the passage. 

Jean Valjean was startled. 

This part of Paris where Jean Valjean was, situated between the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine and the La Rapee, is one of those which 
have been entirely transformed b}' the recent works — a change for 
the worse, in the opinion of some, a transfiguration, according to 
others. The vegetable gardens, the wood-yards, and the old build- 
ings arc gone. There arc now broad new streets, amphitheatres, 
circuses, hippodromes, railroad depots, a prison, Mazas ; progress, 
as we sec, with its corrective. 

Half a centurj' ago, in the common popular language, full of 
tradition, which obstinatch' calls ITnstitut Lcs Quartre Nations, 
and rOpera Comique Feydeau, the precise spot which Jean Val- 
jean had reached was called the Petit Pic pus. The Porte Saint 
Jacques, the Porte Paris, the Barrierc dcs Sergents, the Porcher- 
ons, thcGaliote, the Cclestins, the Capuchins, the Mail, the Bourbe, 
the Arbre de Carcovie, the Petite Polognc, the Petit Piepus, these 
arc names of the old Paris floating over into the new. Tiie memory 
of the people buoys over these waifs of the past. 

The Petit Piepus, which in fact hardly had a real existence, and 
was never more than a mere outline of a quarter, had almost the 
monkish aspect of a Spanish city. The roads were poorly paved, 
the streets were thinl}- built up. Bet'ond the two or three streets of 
which we arc about to speak, there was nothing there but wall and 
solitude. Not a shop, not a vehicle, hardly a light here and therein 
the windows ; all the lights put out after ten o’clock. Gardens, con- 
vents, wood-yards, market gardens, a few scattered low houses, 
an<l great walls as high as the houses. 

Such was the quarter in the last century. The Revolution had al-' 
ready very much altered it. The republican authorities had jnilled 
dnmi buildings and run streets into and through it. Depositories of 
rvthhish had been established there. Thirty years ago, this quarter 
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was being gradually erased by the construction of new buildings. 
It is now completely blotted out. The Petit Picpus, of which no pres- 
ent plan retains a trace, is clearly enough indicated in the plan of 
1727, published at Paris by Denis Thierrj^ Rue Saint Jacques, op- 
posite the Rue du Platre, and at Lyons by Jean Girin, Rue 
Mcrciere, a la Prudence. The Petit Picpus had what we have just 
called a Y of streets, formed by the Rue du Chemin Vert Saint 
Antoine dividing into two branches and taking on the left the name 
Petite Rue Picpus and on the right the name of the Rue Polonceau. 
The two branches of the Y were joined at the top as by a bar. This 
bar was called the Rue Droit Mur. Tlie Rue Polonceau ended 
there; the Petite Rue Picpus passed beyond, rising towards the 
Marche Lenoir. He who, coming from the Seine, reached the ex- 
tremity of the Rue Polonceau, had on his left the Rue Droit !Mur 
turning sharply at a right angle, before him the side wall of that 
street, and on his right a truncated prolongation of the Rue Droit 
jMur, without thoroughfare, called the Cul-de-sac Genrot. 

Jean Valjean was in this place. 

As we have said, on perceiving the black form standing sentr>’’ at 
the corner of the Rue Droit Mur and the Petite Rue Picpus, he was 
startled. There was no doubt. He was watched by this shadow. 

AVliat should he do ? 

There was now no time to turn back. What he liad seen moving 
in the obscurity .some distance behind him, the moment before, was 
undoubtedly J avert and bis squad. Javert probably had already 
reached the commencement of the street of which Jean Valjeau 
was at the end, Javert, to all appearance, was acquainted with this 
little trap, and had taken his precautions by sending one of his men 
to guard the exit. These conjectures, so like certainties, whirled 
about wildly in Jean Valjcan’s troubled brain, as a handful of dust 
flies before a sudden blast. He scrutinised the Cul-de-sac Genrot; 
there were high walls. He scrutinised the Petite Rue Picpus; there 
was a Sentinel. He saw the dark form repeated in black upon the 
wliite pavement flooded with the moonlight. To advance, was to 
fall upon that man. To go back, was to throw himself into Javert ’s 
h.inds. Jean A'aljcan felt as if caught by a chain that was slowly 
winding up. He looked up into the sky in despair. 

IV 

GROPIXG FOR ESCAPE 

Ix order to understand what follows, it is neccssara' to form ao 
exact idea of the little Rue Droit Mur, and p.artrcularly the comer 
wliicli it makes at the left as you leave the Rue PoIonce.au to enter 
this alley. The little Rue Droit Mur was almost" entirely lined on 
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the right, as far as the Petite Rue Piepus, by houses of poor ap- 
pearance ; on the left by a single building of severe outline, com- 
posed of several structures which rose gradually a story or two, one 
above another, as they approached the Petite Rue Piepus, so that 
the building, very high on the side of the Petite Rue Riepus, was 
quite low on the side of the Rue Polonccau. There, at the corner 
of which he have spoken, it became so low as to be nothing more 
than a wall. This wall did not abut squarely on the corner, which 
was cut off diagonally, leaving 'a considerable space that was 
shielded by the two angles thus formed from obsers'crs at a dis- 
tance in either the Rne Polonccau, or the Rue Droit ^lur. 

From these two angles of the truncated corner, the wall extended 
along the Rue Polonccau as far as a house numbered 49, and along 
the Rue Droit Mur, where its height was much less, to the sombre- 
looking building of which we have spoken, cutting its gable, and 
thus making a new re-entering angle in the street. Tins gable had 
a gloomy aspect; there was but one window to be seen, or rather 
two shutters covered with a sheet of zinc, and always closed. 

The situation of the places which we describe here is rigorously 
exact, and we certainly awaken a verj' precise remembrance in the 
minds of the old inhabitants of the locality. 

This truncated corner was entirely filled by a thing which seemed 
like a colossal and miserable door. It was a vast .shapeless assem- 
blage of perpendicular planks, broader above than below, bound 
together by long transverse iron bands. At the side there was a 
porte-cochere of the ordinary dimensions, which had evidently been 
cut in within the last fifty 3 'cars. 

A lime-tree lifted its branches above this corner, and the wall was 
covered with ivy towards the Rue Polonccau. 

In the imminent peril of Jean Valjcan, this sombre building 
had a soHtarj' and uninhabited appearance which attracted him. He 
glanced over it rapidl 3 \ He thought if he could only succeed in get- 
ting into it, he would perhaps be safe. Hope came to him with the 
idea. 

Midway of the front of this building on the Rue Droit Mur, there 
were at all the windows of the different stories old leaden waste- 
pipes. The varied branchings of the tubing which was continued 
from a central conduit to each of these waste-pipes, outlined on the 
facade a sort of tree. These ramifications of tlie pipes with their 
hundred ell)ows seemed like those old closeh’-pruncd grape-vines 
which twist about over the front of ancient farm-hon.scs. 

1 iiis, grotc.^que espalier, with its sheet-iron branches, was the 
fir.'^t object which Jean Valjcan saw. He seated Cosette with her 
hack against a post, and, telling her to be quiet, ran to the spot 
where the conduit came to the pavement. Perhaps t’’''-" 
means of scaling the wall by that and entering the 
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conduit was dilapidated and out of use, and scarcely held by its 
fastening. Besides, all’ the windows of this silent house pro- 
tected by thick bars of iron, even the dormer windows. And then 
the moon shone full upon this faqade. and the man who was watdi- 
insr from the end of the street would have seen Jean Valjean mah- 
in" the escalade. And then what should he do with Cosette. How 
could he raise her to the top of a three-story house ? - 

He gave up climbing by the conduit, and crept along the wall to 

the Rue Polonceau. ' , , . , f 

When he reached this flattened corner where he had left Losette, 
he noticed that there no one could see him. He escaped, as we have 
just explained, all obsen’’ation from every side. Besides, he was in 
the shade. Then there were two doors. Perhaps they might be 
forced. The wall, above which he saw the lime and the ivy, evi- 
dently surrounded a garden, where he could at least conceal him- 
self, although there were no leaves on the trees yet, and pass the 


rest of the night. 

Time was passing. He must act quickly. 

Pie tried the carriage door, and found at once that it was fastened 
within and without. 

Pie approached the other large door with more hope. It Avas 
frightfully decrepit, its immense size even rendering it less solid ; 
the planks were rotten, the iron fastenings, of whicli there were 
three, were rusted, It seemed possible to pierce this worm-eaten 
structure. 

On examining it, he saw that this door was not a door. It had 
neither hinges, braces, lock, nor crack in the middle. The iron bands 
crossed from one side to the other without a break. Through the 
crevices of the planks he saw the rubble-work and stones, roughly 
cemented, which passers-by could have seen within tlie last ten 
years. He uns compelled to admit with consternation that this ap- 
pearance of a door was simply an ornamentation in wood of a walh 
upon which it was placed. It was easy to tear off a board, but then hs 
would find himself face to face with a wall. 


V 

■ Wincil WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE WERE THE STREETS LIGHTED 

WITH G.\S 

.^T this moment a niufilcd and regular sound began to make 
itself heard at some distance. Jean Valjean ventured to thrust his 
head a little way around the corner of the street. Seven or eight 
sohliers. formed in platoon, had just turned into the Rue Polo^' 
ceau. He saw the gleam of their bayonets. The}- were coming 'to* 
words him. , 
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The soldiers, af whose head he distinguished the tall form of 
javert, advanced slowly and with precaution. They stopped fre- 
quentl}'. It was plain they were exploring all the recesses of the 
walls and all the entrances of doors and alleys. 

It was — and here conjecture could not he deceived — some patrol 
which Javert had met and which he had put in requisition. 

Javert’s two assistants marched in the ranks. 

At the rate at which they were marching, and the stops they 
were making, it would take them about a quarter of an hour to 
arrive at the spot where Jean Valjean was. It was a frightful mo- 
ment. A few minutes separated Jean Valjean from that awful 
precipice wdiich was opening before him for the third time. And 
the galleys now were no longer simply the galleys, they were Cosettc 
lost for ever; that is to sa}', a life in death. 

There was now only one thing possible. 

Jean Valjean Irad this peculiarity, that he might be said to carry 
two knapsacks; in one he had the thoughts of a saint, in the other 
the formidable talents of a convict. He helped himself from one 
or the other as occasion required. 

Among other resources, thanks to his numerous escapes from 
the galleys at 1'oulon, he had, it will be remembered, become master 
of that incrcdilde art of raising himself, in the right angle of a wall, 
if need to be to the height of a sixth story ; an art without ladders 
or props, by mere musclar strength, supporting himself by the back 
of his neck, his shoulders, his hips, and his knees, hardly making 
U.SC of the few projections of the stone, whicli rendered so terrible 
and so celebrated the corner of the yard of the Conciergcric of Paris 
by which, some twenty years ago, the convict Battemolle made his 
cscajic. 

Jean Valjean measured with his eyes the wall above which he 
saw the lime tree. It was about eighteen feet high. The angle that 
it made with the gable of the great building was filled in its lower 
l)art with a pile of masonry of triangular sliapc, probably intended 
to preserve this too convenient recess from a too public use. This 
])revenlivc fil!ing-up of the corners of a wall is verj’’ common in 
Paris. 

3'his pile was about five feel high. From its top the .space to 
climb to get upon the wall was hardly more than fourteen feet. 

The wall was cajipcd by a flat stone without any projection. 

Tile difficulty was Coscitc. Cosettc did not know how to scale a 
wall. Abandon her? Jean Valjean did not think of it. To carry her 
was iinpossible. The whole strength of a man is necessary (o ac- 
complish these strange ascents. The least burden would make him 
lose his centre of gravity and he would fall. 

He nce<led a cord, jean Valjean had none. Where could he find 
a cord, at midnight, in the Rnc Polonce.an? Truly at that instant, if 
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Jean Valjcan had had a kingdom, he would have given it for a rope. 

All extreme situations have their flashes which sometimes make 
us blind, sometimes illuminate us. 

The despairing gaze of Jean Yaljean encountered the lamp-post 

in the Cul-de-sac Genrot, 

At this epoch there were no gas-lights in the streets of Paris. At 
nightfall the}' lighted the streets lamps, which were placed at inter- 
vals, and were raised and lowered by means of a rope traversing the 
street from end to end, running through the grooves of posts. The 
reel on which this rope was wound was inclosed below the lantern 
in a little iron box, the key of which was kept by the lamp-lighter, 
and the rope itself was protected by a casing of metal. 

Jean Yaljean, with the energ}- of a final struggle, crossed the 
street at a bound, entered the cul-de-sac, sprang the bolt of the 
little box with the point of his knife, and an instant after was back 
at the side of Coselte. He had a rope. These desperate inventors of 
expedients, in their struggles with fatality, move electrically in case 
of need. 

We have explained that the street lamps had not been lighted 
that night. The lamp in the Cul-de-sac Genrot was then, as a matter 
of course, extinguished like the rest, and one might pass by with- 
out even noticing that it was not in its place. 

Meanwhile the hour, the place, the darkness, the preoccupation 
of Jean Yaljean, his singular actions, his going to and fro, all this 
began to disturb Cosette. Any other child would have uttered loud 
cries long before. She contented herself with pulling Jean Yaljean 
by the skirt of his coat. The sound of the approaching patrol was 
constantly becoming more and more distinct. 

“Father,” said she, in a whisper, “I am afraid. Who is it that is 
coining ?” 

“Hush!” answered the unhappy man, “it is the Thenardiess.” 

Coselte shuddered. He added: 

“Don’t say a word ; I’ll take care of her. If vou cry, if you make 
any noise, the Thenardiess will hear vou. She is coming to catch 
you.” 

i ben, without any haste, but without doing anvthing a second 
time, with a firm and rapid decision, so much the more remarkable 
at such a moment when the patrol and Javert might come upon him 
at any instant, he took off his cravat, passed it around Cosette’s 
body under the anns, taking care that it should not hurt the child, 
aliacbcd this cravat to an end of the rope by means of the knot 
which seamen call a swallow-knot, took the other end of the rope in 
his teeth, took off his shoes and stockings and threw them over the 
wall, climbed upon the pile of masonry and began to raise himself 
in tlie angle of the wall and the gable with ns much solidity and cer- 
tainty as if he had the rounds of a ladder under his heels and his 
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elbows. Half a minute bad not passed before he was on his knees 
on the wall. 

Cosette watched him, stupefied, without saying a word. Jean Val- 
jean’s charge and the name of the Thenardiess had made her dumb. 

All at once, she heard Jean Val jean’s voice calling to her in a low 
whisper : 

“Put 3’our back against the wall.” 

She obeyed. 

“Don’t speak, and don’t be afraid,” added Jean Valjcan. 

And she felt herself lifted from the ground. 

Before she bad time to think where she was she was at the 
top of the wall. 

Jean Valjean seized her, put her on his back, took her two little 
hands in his left hand, lay down flat and crawled along the top of 
wall as far as the cut-off corner. As he had supposed, there was a 
building there, the roof of which sloped from the top of the wooden 
casing we have mentioned very ncarlj' to the ground, with a gentle 
inclination, and just reaching to the lime-tree. 

A fortunate circumstance, for the wall was much higher on this 
side than on the street, Jean Valjean .saw the ground beneath him at 
. a great depth. 

He had just reached the inclined plane of the roof, and had not 
yet left the crest of the wall, when a violent uproar proclaimed the 
arrival of the patrol. He heard the thundering voice of Javert: 

“Search the cul-de-sac ! The Rue Droit Mur is guarded, the Pet- 
ite Rue Piepus also. I'll answer for it if he is in the cul-de-sac.” 

The soldiers rushed into the Cul-de-sac Genrot. 

Jean Valjcan slid dov.m the roof, keeping hold of Cosette, reached 
the lime-tree, and jumped to the ground, V’hcthcr from terror, or 
from courage, Cosette had not uttered a whisper. Her hands vrerc 
a little scraped. 


VI 

COMMEXCKMEXT OF .VN F.VIGMA 

Ji:aX Vai.jf.ax found himself in a sort of garden, very large and 
of a singular appearance ; one of those gloomy gardens which seem 
made to be seen in the winter and at night. I'his garden was oblong, 
with a row of large poplars at the further end, some tall forest trees 
in the corners, and a clear space in the centre, where stood a very 
large isolatcfi tree, then a few fruit trees, contorted and shaggw, like 
big hushes, some vegetable beds, a melon patch the glass covers of 
wliich shone iti tite moonlight, and an obi well. There were here and 
there stosie benches which seemed black with moss. The wallas were 
l>orik're(i with sorry little shrubs perfcctlv straight. The grass cov- 
ered half of thetn, and a green moss covered the rest 
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hear, and the dying hear already. This song came from the gloonn- 
building which overlooked the garden. At the moment when the up- 
roar of the demons receded, one would have said, it was a choir of 
angels approaching in the darkness. 

Cosette and Jean V aljean fell on their knees. 

They knew not what it was ; the)' knew not where they were ; but 
they both felt, the man and the child, the penitent and the innocent, 
that they ought to be on their knees. 

These voices had this strange effect; they did not prevent the 
building from appearing deserted. It was like a supernatural song 
in an uninhabited dwelling. 

■ While these voices were singing Jean Valjean was entirely ab- 
sorbed in them. He no longer saw the night, he saw a blue sk}a He 
seemed to feel the spreading of these wings which we all have with- 
in us. 

The chant ceased. Perhaps it had lasted a long time. Jean Valjean 
could not have told. Hours of ecstasy are never more than a moment. 

All had again relapsed into silence. There was nothing more in 
the street, nothing more in the garden. That which threatened, that 
which reassured, all had vanished. The wind rattled the dry grass 
on the top of the wall, which made a low, soft, and mournful noise. 


VII 

THE ENIGMA CONTINUED 

The night wind had risen, which indicated that it must be between 
one and two o’clock in the morning. Poor Cosette did not speak. As 
she had sat down at his side and leaned her head on him, Jean Val- 
jean thought that she was asleep. He bent over and looked at her. 
Her eyes were wide open, and she had a look that gave Jean Val- 
jean pain. 

She was still trembling. 

"Arc you sleepy?’' said Jean Valjean. 

"I am vcr\' cold,” she answered. 

A moment after .she added : 

"Is .che there yet ?” 

"Who?” said Jean Valjean, 

"Madame Thenardicr.” 

Jean Valjean had already forgotten the means he had employed 
to secure Cosettc’.s .silence.* 

"Oh I” said he. "She has gone. Don’t be afraid any longer.” 

The child .sighed as if a weight were lifted from her breast, 

Tlic ground was damp, the shed open on nil .'=idf'= wind 
freshened ever}* mometu. The goodman took off his c< 
ped Co.scUe in it. 
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)?” 


“Arc you warmer, so i 
“Oh ! yes, father 1” 

"Well, wait licre a moment for me. I shall soon he hack. 

He went out of (he ruin, and along hy the large building, in 
search of some heller shelter. He found doors, but they were all 
closed. All the windows of the ground-floor were barred. 

As he passed the interior angle of the building, he noticed several 
arched windows before him, where he perceived .some light. He rose 
on tiptoe and looked in at one of these windows. They all opened 
into a large hall, paved with broad slabs, and intersected by arches 
and pillars, he could distinguish nothing but a slight glimmer in the 
deep obscurity. This glimmer came from a night-lamp burning in a 
corner. The hall was deserted ; everything was motionless. How- 
ever, by dint of looking, he thought he saw something, stretched out 
on the pavement, whicli appeared to be covered with a .shroud, and 
wiiich resembled a human form. It was lying with the face down- 
wards, the arms crossed, in the immobility of death. One would 
have said, from a sort of serpent which trailed along the pavement, 
that this ill-omened figure had a rope about its neck. 

The whole hall was enveloped in that mist peculiar to dimly- 
lighted places, which always increases horror. 

Jean Yaljean has often said since that, although in the course of 
his life he liad seen many funereal sights, never had he seen any- 
thing more freezing and more terrible than this enigmatical figure 
fulfilling some strange mystery, he knew not what, in that gloomy 
])lacc, and thus dimly seen in the night. It was terrifying to suppo-se 
(hat it was perhaps dead, and still more terrifying to think that it 
might be alive. 


1 Ic had the courage to press his forehead against the glass, and 
watch to see if tlic tiling would move. He remained what seemed to 
him a long time in vain; the prostrate form made no movement. 
Suddenly he was seized with an inexpressible dismay, and he fled, 
lie ran towaials tlie shed without daring (o look behind liim. It 
seemed to him that if he .should turn his he, ad he would seethe figure 
walking behind him with rapid strides and shaking its arms. 

He reached the ruin hrcatiilcss. His knees g.avc way ; a cold sweat 
oozed out from every pore. 

Where was he ? wlio would ever have imagined anything equal 
to this species of sepulchre in the midst of Paris? what was thi.s 
.■^tninge house ? A building full of nocturnal nivstcrys calling to souls 
in the .shade with the voice of angels, and, when tlicy came, abruptly 
prcscniingto them this frightful vision— promising to open the ra- 
diant gate of Heaven and opening the horrible door of the tomb. 
And that was in fact a building, a hmi.se which had its number 5n_a 
street ? It was not a dre.am ? He had to touch tlic walls to believe it. 

The cold, tlie an.xicty, the agitation, the anguish of the night, were 
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giving him a veritable fever, and all his ideas were jostling in his 
brain. 

He went to Cosettc. She was sleeping. 

AHTI 

THE ENIGMA REDOUBLES 

The child had laid her head upon a stone and gone to sleep. 

I'le sat down near her and looked at her. Little by little, as he be- 
held her, he grew calm, and regained possession of his clearness of 
mind. 

He plainly perceived this truth, the basis of his life henceforth, 
that so long as she should be alive, so long as he should have her 
with him, he should need nothing except for her, and fear nothing 
save on her account. He did not even realise that he was very cold, 
having taken off his coat to cover her. 

Meanwhile, through the reverie into which he had fallen, he had 
heard for some time a singular noise. It sounded like a little bell 
that some one was shaking. This noise was in the garden. It was 
heard distinctly, though feebly. It resembled the dimly heard tink- 
ling of cow-bells in the pastures at night. 

This noise made Jean Valjcan turn. 

He looked, and saw that there was some one in the garden. 

Something which resembled a man was walking among the glass 
cases of the melon patch, rising up, stoojting down, stoi)[)ing, with 
a regular motion, as if he were drawing or stretching something 
upon the ground. This being apjKiared to limp. 

Jean Valjcan .shuddered with the continual tremor of the outcast. 
To them everything is iiostilc and suspicious. I'hey distrust the day 
because it helps to discover them, and the night because it helps to 
surprise them. Just now he was sliuddering because the garden was 
empty, now he shuddered because there was some one in it. 

He fell again from chimerical terrors into real terrors. lie said 
to himself that perhaps javert and his sjues had not gone away, that 
they had doubtless left somebody on tlic watch in the street; that, 
if this man should discover him in the garden, he Avould cry thief, 
and would deliver him up. He took the sleeping Cosette gently in 
his arms and carried her into the furthest corner of the .shed behind 
a heap of old furniture that was out of use. Co.cette did not stir. 

From there he wntclicd the strange motions of the man in the 
melon patch. It seemed vcr>* singular, but the sound of the bell fol- 
lowed even,’ movement of the man. 'When the man approached, the 
sound approached ; when he moved away, the .sound moved away ; 
if ho made some sudden motion, a trill accompanied tV 
when he stoi)pcd, the noise ceased. It seemed evident th 
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was fastened to ibis man ; but then what coukl that mean ? wbat was 

this man to whom a heU was hung as to a ram or a cow ? ■ 

While he was revolving these questions, he touched Cosette s 
hands. They were icy. 

“Oh ! God !’’ said he. 

He called to her in a low voice; 

“Cosette !” 

She did not open her eyes. 

He shook her smartly. 

She did not wake. 

“Could she he dead?" said he, and he sprang up, shuddering 
from head to foot. _ _ . r 

The most frightful thoughts rushed through his mind in confu- 
sion. There are moments when hideous suppositions besiege us like 
a throng of furies and violently force the portals of our brain. 
When those whom we love are in danger, our solicitude invents all 
sorts of follies. He remembered that sleep may be fatal in the open 
air in a cold night. 

Cosette was pallid ; she had fallen prostrate on the ground at his 
feet, making no sign. 

lie li.stcncd for her breathing ; she was breathing ; but with a res- 
piration that aiipcarcd feeble and about to stop. 

How should he get her warm again ? how rouse her ? All else was 
banished from his thoughts. He rushed desperately out of the ruin. 

It was absolutely necessary' that in less than a quarter of an hour 
Cosette should be in bed and before a fire. 

IX 

THE MAN* WITH THE HELL 

He walked straight to the man whom he saw in the garden. He 
had taken in his hand the roll of money which was in his vest-pocket. 

This man had his head down, and did not .sec him coming. A 
few stridc.s, Jean Valjcan was at his side. 

Jean \''aljcan api>roached him, exclaiming: 

“A hundred francs!" 

'I'hc man started and raised his eyes. 

“A hundred francs for you,” continued Jean Valjcan, “if you 
will give me refuge to-night." 

The moon shone full in Jean Valjcan’s bewildered face. 

“What, it is you, Father Madeleine!’’ said the man. 

This natnc, thus pronounced, at this dark hour, in this unknown 
place, by this unknown man, made Jean Valjcan start back. 

He was ready for anything hut that. The speaker was an old man, 
iK'iit and lame, dressed much like a peasant, who had on his left 
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knee a leather knee-cap from which hung a bell. His face was in the 
shade, and could not be distinguished. 

Meanwhile the goodman had taken off bis cap, and was c.xclaim-’ 
ing, tremulously ; ' 

“Ah ! my God ! how did you come here. Father Madeleine? How 
did you get in, O Lord ? Did you fall from the sky ? There is no 
doubt, if you ever do fall, you will fall from there. And what has 
happened to you? You have no cravat, you have no hat, you have 
no coat? Do you know that you would have frightened anybody 
who did not know you ? No coat ? Merciful heavens ! are the saints 
all crazy now? But how did you get in?” 

One word did not wait for another. The old man spoke with a 
rustic volubility in which there was nothing disquieting. All this 
was said with a mixture of astonishment, and frank good nature. 

“Who arc you? and what is this house!’’ asked Jean Valjcan. 

“Oh 1 indeed, that is good now,’’ exclaimed the old man. “I am 
the one you got the place for here, and this house is the one 3'ou got 
me the place in. What ! 5'OU don’t remember me?’’ 

“No,” said J.can Valjean. “And how docs it happen that you 
know me?’’ 

“You saved my life,’’ said the man. 

He turned, a ray of the moon lighted up his side face, and Jean 
Valjcan recognised old Fauchclcvcnt. 

“Ah !’’ said Jean Valjcan, “it is you ? yes, I remember you.’’ 

“That is very fortunate!’’ said the old man, in a reproachful 
tone. 

"And what arc you doing here?’’ added Jean \^aljcan. 

"Oh ! I am covering my melons.’’ 

Old Fauchclcvcnt had in his hand, indeed, at the moment when 
Jean V'aljcan accosted him, the end of a ])iccc of awning which he 
was stretching out over the melon patch. He had already spread out 
several in this way during the hour he had been in the gartlcn. It 
was this work which made him go through the peculiar motions ob- 
served bv Jean Valjcan from the shed. 

He continued : 

"I said to nn’.self : the moon is bright, there is going to be a frost. 
Suppo.se I put their jackets on nn’ melons ? And,’’ added he, looking 
at Jean \\nljcan, with a loud laugh, ‘Vou would have done well to 
do as niucli for yourself ? but how did you come here?’’ 

Jean ^•'nIjcan, finding that he was known by this man, at least 
under his name of Madclcinci went no further with his precautions. 
He multiplied questions. Oddly enough their parts seemed revensed. 
It w.Ts he, the intnidcr, who put questions. 

“.And what is this bell you have on your knee?” 

“That i ’-'answered- Fauchelevcnt, “that is .«o that they may 
away from me.’’ ' 
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“How ! keep away from you ?” 

Old Fauchclcvcnt winked in an indescribable manner. 

“Ah ! Bless me ! there’s nothing but women in this house ; plenty 
of young girls. It seems that I am dangerous to meet. The bell warns 
them. When 1 come they go away.’’ 

“What is this house?" 

“Whv, you know very well.” 

“No.'l don’t.” 

“Why, you got me this place here as gardener.” 

“Answer me as if I didn’t know.”^ 

“Well, it is the Convent of the Petit Piepus, then.” 

Jean Valjean remembered. Chance, that is to say, Providence, 
had thrown him precisely into this convent of the Quartier Saint 
Antoine, to which old Fauchclcvcnt, crippled by his fall from his 
cart, had been admitted, upon his recommendation, two years be- 
fore. He repeated as if he were talking to himself : 

“Tlie Convent of the Petit Piepus!” 

“But now, really,” resumed Fauchclevent, “how the deuce did 
you manage to get in, you. Father ISladelcinc? It is.no use for you 
lo be a saint, you are a man ; and no men come in here.” 

“But you arc here.” 

“There is none hut me.” 

“But,” resumed Jean Valjean, “I must stay here.” 

“Oh 1 my God,” exclaimed Fauchclevent. 

Jean Valjean approached the old man, and said to him in a grave 
voice : 

“Father Fauchclcvcnt, I saved your life.” 

"I was first to remember it,” answered Fauchclevent. 

“Well, you can now do for me what I once did for you.” 
Fauchclcvcnt grasped in his old wrinkled and trembling hands 
the robust hands of Jean Valjc.an, and it was some seconds before 
he could speak ; at last he exclaimed ; 

“Oh! that would he a blessing of God if I could do something for 
you. jn return for that! I save your life! Monsieur Mayor, the old 
man is at your disposal.” 

A wonderful joy had, as it were, transfigured the old gardener. 
A radiance seemed to shine forth from his face. 

“What do you \\'ant me to do?” he added. 

"I will explain. You have a room?” 

“I have a solitary shanty, over there, behind the ruins of the old 
convent, in a corner that nobody ever secs. There arc three rooms.” 

The shanty was in fact so well concealed behind the rvuns, and so 
well arranged, that no one should sec it — that Jean Valjean had not 
seen it. 

"Good,” .said Jean Valjean, “Now I ask of you two things.” 
"W'hat arc they. Monsieur Madeleine?’’ 
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“First, that you will not tell anybody what you know about me. 
Second, that you will not attempt to learn anything more.” 

“As you please, I know that you can do nothing dishonourable, 
and that you have always been a man of God. And then, besides, 
it was you that put me here. It is your place, I am youns." 

“Very well. But now come with me. We will go for the child.” 

“Ah !” said Fauchelevent, “there is a child !” 

He said not a word more, but followed Jean Valjean as a dog fol- 
lows his master. 

In half an hour Cosette, again become rosy before a good fire, 
was asleep in the old gardener’s bed. Jean Valjean had put on his 
cravat and coat ,* his hat, which he had thrown over the wall, had 
been found and brought in. While Jean Valjean was putting on his 
coat, Fauchelevent had taken off his knee-cap with the bell attached, 
which now, hanging on a nail near a shutter, decorated the wall. 
The two men were warming themselves, with their elbows on a 
table, on which Fauchelevent had set a piece of cheese, some brown 
bread, a bottle of wine, atid two glasses, and the old man said to 
Jean Valjean, putting his hand on his knee: 

“Ah! Father Madeleine! yon didn’t know me at first? You save 
people’s lives and then you forget them ? Oh ! that’s bad ; they re- 
member you. You arc ungrateful !” 


X 




IK WHICH IS EXPLAINED IlOW J AVERT LOST THE CAME 

Tm: events, the reverse of which, so to speak, we have just seen, 
had been brought aljout under the simplest conditions. 

When Jean Valjean, on the night of the very day that Javert 
arrested him at tiie death-bed of Fantine, escaped from tlte munici- 
pal prison of M sur M , the ixtlice supposed tliat the es- 

caped convict would start for Paris. Paris is a macistroin in which 
everytliing is lost; and everything disajtpcars in this whirlpool of 
the world as in the whirlpool of the sea. Xo forest conceals a man 
like this multitude. Fugitives of ail kinds know this. They go to 
Paris to be swallowed up ; there arc swallowings-up which save. The 
]X)!ice know it also, and it is in Paris that they search for what they 
iiavc lo.st elsewlierc. They .'searched there for the ex-mayor of 
— sijj- ^ Javert was summoned to Paris to aid in the in- 

vestigation. Javert, in fact, was of great aid in the recapture of Jean 
Valjean. The r.eal and intelligence of Javert on this occasion were re- 
inaiked by Chahoulllet, Secretary of the Prefecture, under 
Count Angli-s. M. Chabouillct, who had alre.ady interested himself 
in javert. secured the transfer of the inspector of M— 

M to the police of Paris. 'J’hcrc Javert rendered himsel 
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vious ways, anti, let vis say, although the word seems umisu'al for 

sucli service, honourably, useful. 

He llioiight no more of Jean Yaljean— with these noimds always 
uiion the scent, the wolf of to-day banishes the memory of the wolf 
of yesterday — when, in December, 1823, lie read a newspaper, he 
who never read tlie newspapers ; but Javert, as a monarchist, made 
a point of knowing the details of the triumphal entry of the “Prince 
generalissimo” into Bayonne. Just as he finished the article which 
interested him, a name — the name of Jean Valjean — at the bottom 
of the page attracted his attention. The newspaper announced that 
the convict Jean Valjean was dead, and published the fact in terms 
so explicit, that Javert had no doulit of it. He merely said : “That 
settles it.” Tlicn lie threw aside the paper, and thought no more of 
it. 

Some time afterwards it happened that a police notice was trans- 
mitted by the Prefecture of Seine-ct-Oise to the Prefecture of Po- 
lice of Paris in relation to the kidnapping of a child, which had 
taken place, it was said, under peculiar circumstances, in the com- 
mune of Monlfermeil. A little girl, seven or eight years old, the 
notice said, who had been confided liy her mother to an innkeeper 
of the country, had been stolen by an unknown man ; this little girl 
answered to the name of Coseltc, and was the child of a young wo- 
man named I'antine, who had died at the Hospital, nobody knew 
when or vyhcrc. This notice came under the eyes of Javert, and set 
him to thinking. 

The name of Fantinc was well known to him. He remembered 
that Jean V'aljcan had actually made him — Javert — laugh aloud by 
asking of him a respite of three d.ays, in order to go for the child 
of this creature. He recalled the fact that Jean Valjean had been 
arre.-ited at Paris, at the moment he was getting into the Montfer- 
ineil diligence. Some indications had even led him to think then 
that it was the second time that he w.as entering this diligence, and 
that he had already, the night previous, made another c.xcursion to 
the environs of this villagCj for he had not been seen in the village 
itself. What was he doing in this region of Montfcrmeil? Nobody 
could divine. Javert understood it. The daughter of Fantinc was 
there. Jean Valjean was going after her. Now this child had been 
stolen by an unknown man! Who could this man be? Could it be 
]cau Valjean? But Jcaiv Valjean was dead. Javert, without .saying 
.1 word to any one, took the diligence at the Plat d’Etain, cul-de-sac 
de Planchette, and took a trip to Monfermeil. 

He expected to find great developments there; he found great 
obscurity. 

For the first few days, the Thenardiers, in their spite, b.ad 
hl.ahhed the story alKJUt. The disapi>earance of the l-ark had made 
some noise in the village. There were soon several ver.sions of the 
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Story, which ended by becoming a case of kidnapping. Hence llie 
police notice. However, when the first ebullition was over, Thcnar- 
dier, with admirable instinct, very soon arrived at the conclusion 
that’it is never useful to set in motion the Procureur du Roi ; that 
the first result of his complaints in regard to the kidnapping of Cos- 
etle would be to fix upon himself, and on many business troubles 
which he had, the keen eye of justice. The last thing that owls wish 
is a candle. And first of all, how should he explain the fifteen hun- 
dred^ francs he had received ? Pic stopped short, and enjoined se- 
crecy upon his wife, and professed to be astonished when anybody 
spoke to him of the stolen child. He knew nothing about it ; undoubt- 
edl)'’ he had made some complaint at the time that the dear little 
girl .should be "taken away” so suddenly ; he would have liked, for 
affection’s sake, to keep her two or three days; but it was her 
"grandfather” who had come for her, the most natural thing in the 
world. Pic had added the grandfather, which sounded well. It was 
upon this story that Javert fell on reaching Montfcrmeil. The 
grandfather put Jean Valjcan out of the question. 

Javert. however, dropped a few questions like plummets into 
Thcnardicr’s story. Who was this grandfather, and what was his 
name? Thenardier answered with .simplicity : “He is a rich farmer, 
I saw his pas.sport. I believe his name is M. Guillaume Hambcrt.” 

Hambert is a very rcspectai)]e reassuring name. Javert returned 
to Paris. 

"Jean Valjcan is really dead,” said he, "and I am a fool.” 

He had begun to forget all this story, when, in the month of 
March, 1824, he heard an odd person spoken of who lived in the 
parish of Saint Modard, and who was called "the beggar who gives 
alms." This per.^on was, it was .<=aid, a man living on his income, 
whose name nobody knew exactly, and who lived alone with a little 
girl eight years old, who knew nothing of herself except that she 
came from Montfcrmcil. Montfcrmcii! This name constantl}' re- 
curring, c-xcited javert’s attention .anew. An old begging police 
spy, formerly a beadle, to whom this person had extended his char- 
ity. added some other details. “This man was very unsociable, tievcr 
going out except at night, speaking to nobody, c.xcept to the poor 
.sometimes, and allowing nobody to get .acquainted with him. He 
wore a horrible old yellow coat which was worth millions, being 
lined all over with bank bills.” This decidedly piqued Invert’s cur- 
iosity. Th.at he might get a nearviewof this f.antastic rich man with- 
out frightening him away, he borrowcfl one day of the beadle his 
old fnH.-k, and the place where the old .<;py .'-•rpiatted every niglit 
droningout hi.s orisons and playing the spy as he pnaved. 

lie stispicioiis individual” <lid indeed come to Javert thus dis- 
guised, anvl gave Inm alms ; at that moment Javert raised his head, 
and the shock which Jean \*aljean received, thinking that he rccog- 
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niscd Javcrt, Javcrt received, thinking that he recognised Jean Val- 

However, the obscurity might liave deceived liim, the death ol 
Jean Val jean was officially certified ; Javcrt had still serious doubts; 
and in case of doubt, Javcrt, scrupulous as he was, never seized 

any man by the collar, ,, , 1 1 

He followed the old man to Gorheau House, and set the oiu 
woman” talking, which was not at all difficult. The old woman con- 
firmed the story of the coat lined with millions, and related to him 
the episode of the thousand-franc note. She had seen it! she had 
touched it ! Javcrt hired a room. That very night he installed him- 
self in it. He listened at the door of the mysterious lodger, hoping 
to hear the sound of liis voice, but Jean Val jean perceived his 
auullc through the key-hole and baulked the spy by keeping silence. 

The next day Jean Valjean decamped. But the noise of the five- 
franc piece which he dropped was noticed by the old woman, w'ho 
hearing money moving, suspected that he was going to move, and 
hastened to forewarn Javert. At niglit, when Jean Valjean went 
out, Javcrt was waiting for him behind the trees of the boulevard 
with two men. 

Javcrt had called for assistance from the Prefecture, but he had 
not given the name of the person he hoped to seize. That was his 
secret; and he kept it for three reasons; first, because the least in- 
iliscrction might give the alarm to Jean Valjean; next, because the 
arrest of an old escaped convict who was reputed dead, a criminal 
whom the records of justice had already classed for ever amowj 
malcfnclors of the most daugcrous kind, would be a magnificent 
success which the old ineinbcrs of the Parisian police certainly 
would never leave to a new-comer like Javcrt, and he feared they 
would take his galley-slave aw.ay from him ; finally, because Javcrt, 
being an artist, had a liking for surprises. He hated these boasted 
successes which are deflowered by talking of them long in advance. 
He liked to elaborate his masterpieces in the shade, and then to tin- 
veil them suddenly afterwards. 

Javert had followed Jean V.aljean from tree to tree, then from 
street corner to street corner, and had not lost sight of him a single 
instant ; even in the moments when Jean Valjean felt himself most 
.secure, the eye of javcrt wa.s upon liim. Why did not Javert arrest 
Jean Valjean? Because he was still in doubt. 

It must he remembered that at that time the police was not ex- 
actly at its case; it was cramped by a free press. Some arbitrary 
arrests, denounced by the newsp.apers, had been re-echoed even in 
the Chambers, and rendered the Prefecture timid. To attack imb* 
yidual liberty was a serious thing. The officers were afraid of mak- 
ing mistakes ; the Prefect held them responsible ; an error was the 
lu'^s of their place. Imagine the elTect which this brief paragraph. 
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repeated in twenty papers, would have produced in Paris. "Yesler • 
day, an old white-haired grandsire, a respectable person living on 
his income, who was taking a walk with his grand-daugiiter, eight 
years old, was arrested and taken to the Station of the Prefecture 
as an escaped convict !” 

Lotus say, in addition, that Javert had his own personal scruples ; 
the injunctions of his conscience were added to the injunctions o', 
the Prefect. Me was really in doubt. 

Jean Valjean turned his back, and walked away in the darkness. 

Sadness, trouble, anxiety, weight of cares, this new sorrow of be- 
ing obliged to fly by night, and to seek a chance asylum in Paris for 
Cosette and himself, the necessity of adapting his pace to the ])acc 
of a child, all this, without his knowing it even, had changed Jean 
Valjcan’s gait, and impressed upon his carriage such an appearance 
of old age that the police itself, incarnated in Javert, could be de- 
ceived. 'I'he impossibility of approaching too near, his dress of an 
old preceptor of the emigration, the declaration of Thenardicr, who 
made him a grandfather; finally, the belief in his death at the gal- 
leys, added yet more to the uncertainty which was increasing in 
Javert’s mind. 

For a moment he had an idea of asking him abruj^tly for his 
* papers. But if the man were not Jean Valjean, and if the man were 
not a good old honest man of moans, he was probably some sharper 
profoundly ajid skilfully adept in the obscure web of Parisian 
crime, some.dangcrous chief of bandits, giving alms to conceal his 
other talents, an old trick. He had comrades, accomjiliccs, retreats 
on all hands, in which he would take refuge without doubt. All 
these windings which he was making in the streets seemed to indi- 
cate that he was not a simjdc honest man. To arrest him too soon 
would be "to kill the goose that laid tlie golden eggs.” What incon- 
venience was there in waiting ? Javert was very sure that be would 
not escape. 

He walked on, therefore, in .come pcrplc.xity, questioning himself 
ronlimially in regard to tliis mysterious i)ersonagc. 

It was not until quite late, in the Rue de Pontoisc, that, thanks to 
(he briglU light wiiich streamed from a bar-room, be decidedly 
recognised Jean Valjean, 

'I'here arc in this world two beings who can !)e fice]dy thrilled : the 
mother, who finds her child, and the tiger, wlio finds bis prey. Jav- 
e.rt fell ibis jwofound thrill. 

.•\s soon as be bad positively recognised Jean Valjean, the for- 
midable convict, he perceived ib.al there were only three of them, 
and sent to the commissary of police, of the Ruc 'de l'*ontoisc, for 
lulditional aid. Before grasj>ing a thorny stick, men put on gloves. 

I his <ielay and stopping at the Rollin sejuare to arrange with his 
men inmle him lose the scent. Mowever, he had very soon rniessed 
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Jean Valjean’s first wish would he to put the river between his 
pursuers andhimself. He barred his head and reSected, hke a hound 
who put his nose to the ground to be sure ot tlie rray. 
his ctraif^htfonrard power of insiinct, went directly to the bridge 
of \u5terlitz. A word to the toll-keeper set him right "Have yo'd 
ceen a man with a little girl?” "I made him pay two sous, answer- 
ed the tollman. Javert reached the bridge m time to see Jean Val- 
jean on the other side of tlie river leading Cosette across the 
lighted by the moon. He saw him enter the Rue de Chemin vert 
Saint Antoine, he thought of the Cul-de-sac Genrot placed tli^e 
like a trap, and of the only outlet from the Rue Droit Mur into t.iS 
Petite Rue Picpus. He put out beaters, as hunters say; he sent one 
of his men hastily bt- a detour to guard that outlet. A patrol passing, 
on its return to the station at the arsenal, he put it in requisition 


and took it along with him. In such games soldiers are trumps. 
Moreover, it is a maxim that, to take tlie boar requires the science 
of the hunter, and the strength of the dogs. These combinations be- 
ing eiTected, feeling that Jean Valjean was caught between the Cul- 
de-sac Genrot on the right, his officer on the left, and himself, Jav- 


ert, in the rear, he took a pinch of snuff. 

Then he began to play. He enjot'ed a ravishing and infernal mo- 
ment ; he let his man go before him, knowing tliat he had him, but 
desiring to put off as long as possible the moment of arresting him, 
delighting to feel that he was caught, and to see him free, fondly 
gazing upon him \rith the rapture of the spider which lets the ffj' 
buzz, or tlie cat ivhich lets the mouse run. The pav.' and the talon 
find a monstrous pleasure in the quivering of the animal imprisoned 
in their grasp. M'hat delight there is in this suffocation I 

Javert was rejoicing. The links of his chain ivere solidh' welded. 
He was sure of success ; he had now only to close Iiis hand. 

.•'accompanied as he was, the veiy idea of resistance was impos* 
sible, however energetic, however vigorous, and however desperate 
Jean Valjean might be. 

Javert adwinccd slowly, sounding and ransacking on his way uH 
the recesses of the street as he would the pockets of a thief. 

\Vhen he reached the centre of the web, the fli- was no longer 
there. 


Imagine his ocaspcration. 

He questioned his sentinel at the comer of the Rue Droit ‘^lur 
and R\:c- Picpus ; this officer, who had remained motionless at his 
post, had not seen tlie man pass. 

It happens sometimes that a stag breaks with the head covered, 
that is to say escajves. although the hound is upon him: the.n the 
ol'iest himters kitcav not wluit to say. Duvivfer, I.ignivine. and P~-- 
pre.r arc at fault. On the cccasion of a mishap of this sort, Artouge 
cnclainted : / 1 is net a slag, st is a sorcerer. 
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Javcrt would fain have uttered the same cry. 

His disappointment had a moment of despair and fury. 

It is certain that Napoleon blundered in the campaign in Russia, 
that Alexander blundered in the war in India, that Cresar blundered 
in the African war, that Cyrus blundered in the war in Scythia, and 
that Javert blundered in this campaign against Jean Valjean. He did 
wrong perhaps in hesitating to recognise the old galley slave. The 
first glance should have been enough for him. He did wrong in not 
seizing him without ceremony in the old building. He did wrong in 
not arresting him when he positively recognised him in the Rue de 
Pontoise. He did %vrong to hold a council with his aides, in full 
moonlight, in the Rollin square. Certainly advice is useful, and it is 
well to know and to question those of the dogs which are worthy 
of credit; but the hunter cannot take too many precautions when 
he is chasing restless animals, like the wolf and the convict. Javcrt, 
by too much forethought in setting his bloodhounds on the track, 
alarmed his prey by giving him wind of the pursuit, and allowed 
him the start. He did wrong, above all, when he had regained the 
scent at the bridge of Austcrlitz, to play the formidable and puerile 
gameof holding such a man at the end of a thread. He thought him- 
self stronger than he was, and believed he could play mouse with 
a lion. At the same time, he esteemed himself too weak when he 
deemed it necessary to obtain a reinforcement. Fatal precaution, 
I0S.S of precious time. Javcrt made all these blunders, and yet he 
was none the less one of the wisest and most correct detectives that 
ever existed. lie was, in the full force of the term, what in vcncry' 
is called a cfcntlc dog. But who is perfect ? 

Great strategists liavc their eclipses. 

Great blunders arc often made, like large ropes, of a multitude 
of fibres. Take the cable thread by thread, take separately all the 
little determining motive.s, you brc.ak them nut* .after another, and 
you say : that is all. \Vind them and twist them together they become 
an enormity; .Attila hesitating between Marcian in the East and 
Valcntinian in the West; Hannibal delaying at Capua; Danton fall- 
ing to sleep at Arcis sur Aube. 

irowever this may be. even at the moment when he perceived that 
Jean \'aljc;in had escaped him. Javert dif! not lose his presence of 
mind. Sure that the convict who h.ad broken his lian could not be 
far away, he set watches, arranged traps and ambushes, and beat the 
quarter the night through. Titc first tiling that he saw was the dis- 
placement of the lamp, the rojieof which was cut. Precious indica- 
tion, which led him astray, however, Iw directing all his researches 
towards tlie Cul-dc-sno Genrot. There are irt that cul-de-sac some 
mthcr low walls which face tspnn gardens the !i:nit'= of v.-!uch ex- 
tend to s'’mc very large ttncultivated grnunfis. Jean \'alj<-.in evi- 
dently must have flc<l that way. The fact is that, it he had pene- 
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tratcd into the Cul-dc-sac Genrot a little further, he would have 
done so, and would have been lost. Javert explored these gardens 
and these grounds, as if he were searching for a needle. 

At daybreak, he left two intelligent men on the watch, and re- 
turned to the Prefecture of Police, crestfallen as a spy who has been 
caught by a thief. 



BOOK SIXTH— PETIT PICPUS 
I 

PETITE RUE PICPUS, XO. 62. 

Nothing resembled more closely, half a century a^o, the common- 
est portc-coch'crc of the time than the porlc-cochcrc of No. 62 
Petite Rue Piepus. This door was usually half open in the most 
attractive manner, disclosing two things which have nothing very 
funereal about them — a court surrounded with walls bedecked with 
vines, and the face of a lounging porter. .Above the rear wall large 
trees could he seen. When a beam of sunshine enlivened the court, 
when a glass of wine enlivened the porter, it was difficult to jiass 
by No. 62 Petite Rue Piepus, w'ithoul carrying away a pleasant 
idea. It was. however, a gloom> place of which you had had a 
glimpse. 

The door smiled ; the house prayed and wept. 

If you succeeded, which was not easy, in passing the porter — 
which for alnu'st everybody w.is even impossible, for there was an 
opcu scsnntc ^s'hich you must know; — if, having jiassed the porter, 
you entered on the right a little vestibule which led to a stairway 
shut in between two walls, and so narrow that hut one jierson could 
pass at a time ; if you did not allow yourself to he frightened by the 
yellow wall jiapcr with the chocolate surhase that extended along 
the stairs, if you ventured to go up, you j>asscd by a first broad 
stair, then a second, and reached the second story in .a hall where 
the yellow hue and the chocolate plinth followed you with a peace- 
ful jKT.sistency, .Staircase and hall were lighted by two handsome 
windows. 'I'hc hall made a sudden turn and became dark. If you 
doubled that cape, you came, in a few stejis, to a door, all the more 
mysterious that it was not quite closed. You pushed it open, and 
found yourself in a little room about six feet square, the floor tiled, 
.scoured, neat and cold, and the walls hung with fifteen-cent paper, 
nankeen-cfdoured paper with green flowers. A dull wliite light 
came from a large window with small panes which was at the left, 
and which took up the. whole width of the room. You looked, yoti 
saw !to one; you li'^ietual, you heartl no step atid no human somid. 
Ihc wall was bare; the rooju ha<l no furniture, not even a chair. 

\ on looked again, and you saw in tlte wall opposite the door a 
qvaulrangular opening abom a foot square, covered witls a grate of 
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;« forced 

tftJ^cfr^-on brs'^vShoir "f oS? 

mal contact. In Ql,Z bS bdn^T^^i; 
slender as to attempt to get in or out bv 
would have prevented itSt did not let ibM-,n 

cared for, for it had been doubled bv^n 

wall a little behind it, and pierced wiih o tl of tin inserted in the 
scopic than those of a skimmer At '^oles moreinicro- 

was an opening cut cxactlv likp Vli^ ^ ^jottom of this plate there 
of broad tape'attaclKd to a bel ^ letter-box. A piece 

opening. *'»"§: at the right of the grated 

near you,^whLh^tar£ you'^’’ ''O'oe was heard, verj' 

‘Who is there?” asked the voice 

mournful." voice, so gentle that it wa. 

>•=?« « « 

again became silent as if the wi d ® i f' • f f’o wall 

been on the other side. bscunty of the sepulchre had 

‘‘Em“r afthc ^igiit”''’ ' 

Vou then noticed at vour r.Vl,f 

door surmounted by a glazed si? window, a glazed 

Jatch, you passed through ^he door f S'-cy. You’liftfd the 
impression as when }mu enter a cactly the same 

gralc IS lowered .snd'ihe IiVlits'are Id ' v”''^ llie.stre before die 
“'j;?. ».»de s w' ;,}o°L'S'=.''" /« ■■":» sort of 


♦i. ; unci Uie lia its v “‘vatre 

tlieatrc box, hardly made visihlfh . f ^ f fact i 

with two old clnirfT 

mat mg~a genuine box with Y.c rf ^ P'cee of tatt ' 


mat mg— a genuine box with its fron^tnV tattered straw 

. 1 hall et of black wood. This box wns^i" f " '>Pon, upon which was 
j- f gilded wood as at the Opera - it \vff 
' fijiglittnlly tangled to<’'etlicr -inri'i 'i ’^\°‘’-‘’ti’nns trellis of iron 

^-^-blcd\Ycnched Ists enonn- 

to this «vcrnous'hght%'i,'„'iVi-e7to^^^^^^^^ accustomed 

p.aintcd gingerbread colour. Thesff/ wooden cross-bars 

into long slender strips, and' covered jointed, divided 

i hey ■u’crc nlw.ays closed. * whole length of the grate. 

tbesc shutters mK"'i; 3 ^ingf "P'lig to yon from behind 
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"I am here. What do you want of me?’’ 

It was a loved voice, perhaps sometimes an adored one. You sav; 
nobody. You hardly heard a breath. It seemed as if it were a 
ghostly voice speaking to you across the portal of the tomb. 

If you appeared under certain necc.ssary conditions, very rare, 
the narrow strip of one of these shutters opened in front of you, 
and the ghostly voice became an apparition. Behind the grate, be- 
hind the shutter, you perceived, ns well as the grate permitted, a 
head, of which you saw: onlj' the mouth and chin ; the re.st was 
covered with a black veil. You caught a glimpse of a black gtiimp 
and an ill-defined form covered with a Itlack shroud. This bead 
spoke to you, hut did not look at you and never smiled at yon. 

The light which came from behind you was disposed in such wise 
that you saw her in the light, and she saw you in the .shade. This 
light was S}*mholic. 

^Meantime your eyes gazed eagerly, through this aperture thus 
opened, into this place closed against all observation. 

A deep obscurity enveloped this form thus clad in mourning. 
Your eyes strained into Ibis obscurity, and sought to distinguish 
what v.-as about the apparition. In a little while yon perceived that 
you .saw nothing. What you saw was night, void, darkness, a wintiy' 
mist mingled with a sqnilchral vapour, a sort of terrifying quiet, a 
silence from which you distinguished nothing, not even sigh.s — a 
shn<lc in which you discerned nothing, not even phantoms. 

What you saw was the interior of a cloister. 

It was the interior of that stern and gloomy house that was called 
the convent of the Bcrnardincs of the Perpetual Adoration, This 
ho.v where j-oii were was the parlour. This voice, the first that spoke 
to yon, was the voice of the portress, who was always seated, mo- 
tionless and silent, on the other side of the wall, near the square 
aperture, defended by the iron grate and the plate with the thousand 
holes, ashy a double visor. 

'i'hc cihscurity in which the grated box was sunk arose from this, 
that the locutory, v.diich had a window on the side towards the out- 
side world, had none on the convent side. Profane eyes must sec 
nothing of this sacrcil place. 

There was something, however, beyond this shade, there was .a 
light ; there was a life within this death. .•Mthough this convent was 
more inaccessible than any titber, we sb..all endc.avour to penetrate 
it. .and to take the reader with us. .and to relate, as fully ns %vc mav, 
something which stop.--tellers have ttever seen, and consequentiy 
have never related. 
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II 

THE OIlKniENCK OF MARTIN VERGA 

Tins convent, wliich in 1824 hnd existed for long years in the Pe- 
tite Rue Piepus, was a community of Bernardincs of the Obedience 
of Martin Verga. , 

Tliese Bernardincs, consequently, were attached, not to Ciair- 
vaux, like other Bernardincs, hut to Citeaux, like the Benedictines. 
In other words, they were sulqects, not of Saint Bernard, hut of 
Saint Benedict. 

Whoever is at all familiar with old folios, knows that Martin 
Verga founded in 1425 a congregation of Bcrnardinc-Bcnedictines, 
having their chief convent at Salamanca and an affiliation at Alcala. 

This congregation had put out branches in all the Catholic coun- 
tries of Euro])c. 

'I’hcsc grafts of one order upon another are not unusual in the 
Latin church, 'i'o speak only of a single order of St, Benedict, 
which is here in question — to this order arc attached, without count- 
ing the Obedience of Martin Verga, four congregations; two in 
Italy, Monte t'a.ssino and Santa Giuslina of Padua, two in France, 
Cluny and Saint Maur; and nine orders, Vallombrosa, Gramrpont, 
the Ccelestines, the Camaldulcs, the Cartlnisi.ans, the Humiliati, the 
Olivelans, the Sylvestrines, and finally Citeaux ; for Citeaux itself, 
the trunk of other orders, is only an olT-shoot from Saint Benedict. 
Citeaux dates from St. Robert, Abbe of Molcsmc, in the diocese of 
L'lnjjres in 1098. Now it was in 529 that the devil, who had retired 
to the desert of Subiaco (he was old; had he become a hcrm_it?)> 
was driven from the ancient tcmide of Apollo where he was living 
with St. Benedict, then seventeen years old. 

Next to the rules of the Caiinelites, who go barc-footed, wear a 
withe aboni their throat, and never sit down, the most severe rules 
are those of the Bernardine-Bencdictines of Marlin Verga. They 
are clothed with a black guimp, which, according to the express 
command of Saint Bene<licl, comes up to the chin. A serge dress 
with wide sleeves, a large woollen veil, the guimp which ri.sc5 to 
the chin, cut square across the breast, and the fillet which conics 
down to the eyes, constitute their dress. It is all black, except the 
fillet, which is white. 'I'hc novices wear tlie same dress, all in white, 
'fhe professed nuns have in addition a rosary by their .side. 

The I’ernaniine-Henedictincs of Martin Verga perform the de- 
votion of the Perpetnal Adoration, as do the Benedictines called 
Ladies of the Holy .Sacrament, who, at the commencement of this 
cciitnry, had at P.yis two houses, one at the Temple, the other in 
the Rnc Nenve Sninte Genevieve. In other respects tlic Bcrnardine' 
Benedictines of the Petit Pirpns, of whom we arc speaking, were 
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an entirel}' separate order from the Ladies of the Hoiy Sacrament, 
whose cloisters were in tlie Rue Ncuve Saintc Genevieve and at tiic 
Temple, There were many diftcrcnccs in their rules, there were 
some in their costume. The Bernardine-Bencdictincs of the Petit 
Picpus wore black guimp, and the Benedictines of the Holy Sne- 
rament and of the Rue Neuve Saintc Genevieve wore a white one, 
and had moreover upon their breast a crucifix about three inches 
long in silver or copper gilt. The nuns of the Petit Picpus did not 
wear this crucifix. The devotion of the Pcrjietual Adoration, com- 
mon to the house of the Petit Picpus and to the house of the Tem- 
ple, left the two orders pcrfectl3' distinct. There is a similarity only 
in this respect between the Ladies of the Holy Sacrament and the 
Bernardines of Martin Verga, even as there is a similitude, in the 
study and the glorification of all the mysteries relative to the in- 
fancy, the life and the death of Jesus Christ, and to tiic Virgin, be- 
tween two orders widelj' separated and occasionally inimical : the 
Orators’’ of Italy, established at Florence by Philip di Xcri, and the 
Orator}’ of France, established at Paris by Pierre do Berullc. The 
Oratory of Paris claims the precedence, Philip di Xcri being only 
a saint^ and Berulle being a cardinal. 

Let us return to the severe Spanish rules of Martin \'crga. 

The Bcrnardinc-Bcncdiclincs of this Obedience abstain from 
meat all the year round, fast during Lent and many other days pe- 
culiar to them, rise out of their first sleep at one o’clock in the 
morning to read their breviar}' and chant matins until tlirec, sleep 
in coarse woollen sheets at all seasons and upon straw, use no baths, 
never light any fire, scourge themselves every Friday, observe the 
rule of silence, speak to one another only at recreations, which are 
ver}' .short, and wear haircloth chemises for six months, from the 
fourteenth of September, the Exaltation of the Holv Cross, until 
Easter. These six months arc a moderation — the rules say all the 
year ; hut this haircloth chemise, insupportable in the hcat'of sum- 
mer, produced fevers and nervous spasms. It became* ncccssarv to 
limit its use. Ivven with this mitigation, after the fourteenth of 
September, when the mins put on this chemise, thev have three or 
four days of fever. Obedience, poverty, chastity, continuance in 
ejoister •, such are their vows, rendered much more difficult of ful- 
filment hv the nilcs. 


The prioress is elected for three years by the mothers, who are 
railed rocal v'.oihcrs. because they I'lave a voice in the chapter. -A 
prioress^ can he rc-elcctod but twice, which fixes the longest possible 
reign of .a jirioress at nine years. 

_ 'I'iicy never see the officiating priest, who is always concea’c*’ 
trnm them by a woollen curtain nine feet high During sera:'" 
wb.en the preacher is in thechaiwl. thev droo their veil over :V' 
face; they must ahv.ays speak low, walk uath their eves cr. ' 
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ground !i!k 1 their head l)Owcd down. But one man can enter tiic cun- 

vcnl, tiic archbishop of the diocese, . 

'J’here is indeed one other, the gardener; hut lie is always an oUl 
man, and in order that he may he pcrpeinally alone in the garden 
and that the mms may he warned to avoid him, a bell is attached to 

his knee. , . , , , , • i 

They arc subject to the prioress with an .ahsolntc and passive suti- 
inlssio’n. It is canonical subjection in all its abnegation. As at the 
voice of Christ, ut voct Clirisli, at a nod, at the first .signal, ad m- 
turn, ad primum sigiuim, promptly, with pleasure, tyilh perserver- 
ance, with a certain blind obedience, promptP, ItilarUar, perscit’cr- 
anti'i', ct ca'ca quadaitt ohcdicutid, like the file in the workman s 
iiaiids, quasi liiuaiii in inanihus, fahri, forbidden to read or write 
without express permission, Icgcn' vcl srribcrc lion addiscci'it sme 
expressa superioris /iVnilui. 

Each one of them in turn performed what they call ihc n'paiv- 
/foil. The Ivcparation is prayer for all sins, for all faults, foy .all 
disorders, for all violations, for all iniquities, for all the crimes 
which arc committed upon the earth. During twelve consecutive 
hours, from four o’clock in the afternoon till four o’clock in the 
luoruing, or from four o'clock in the morning till four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the sister who performs the reparation remains on her 
knees upon the stone before the holy sacrament, her hands clasjicd 
and a rope around her neck. When fatigue becomes insupport.able, 
she prostrates herself, her face against the marble and iicr arms 
crosseil ; this is all her relief. In this .attitude, she prays for all the 
guilty in the universe. This is grand even to sublimity. 

As this .act is performed before a post on the top of which a taper 
is burning, they say indiscriminately, to perform the reparation or 
to he at (he post. The nuns even prefer, from humility, this latter 
expression, which involves an idc.aof punishment and of abasement. 

The performance of the reparation is a process in which the. 
whole soul is'.ahsorhcd. The sister at the post would not turn were 
a tlmndcrl'oU to fall hehind her. 

Mtiroover, tlierc is ahv.ays a mm on her knees before the holy 
snerament. They remain for an hour. They are. relieved like sol- 
diers .standing sentry. That is the r'cipctnal Acloration. 

The prioresses and the mothers almost always have names of 
peculiar solemnity, recalling not the saints aiul the martyrs, but 
moments in the life of Christ, like Mother Nativity. Mother Cou- 
ecption. Mother Jb-eseniaiion. IMother P.assion. The names of saint-s. 
however, are not p'rohihited. 

When yon sec them, you sec only their moutli. 

They all have yellow teeth. Never did a tooth-brush cuter the 
ronviTit. 'I’fi brush the teeth is the to[i round of a ladder, the bot- 
tfMii round of which is — to lose the souk 
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They never say luy or mtve. They havcnothuig of their own, and 
must cherish nothing. They say our of cvcrj-tliing; thus: our veil, 
our chaplet; if they speak of their chemise, they say our clionise. 
Sometimes they become attached to some little object, to a prayer- 
book, a relic, or a sacred medal. As soon as they perceive that they 
are beginning to cherish this object, they must give it up. They re- 
member the reply of Saint Theresa, to whom a great lady, ai the 
moment of entering her order, said : permit me, mother, to send 
for a holy Bible which I cherish very much. 'Tl/i ! you cherish some- 
thing! In that case, do not cuter our house." 

None arc allowed to shut themselves up, and to have a home, a 
room. They live in open cells. When they meet one another, one 
says : Praise aud adoration to the most holy sacrament of the altar! 
The other responds : Forever. The same ceremony when one knocks 
at another’s door. Hardly is the door touched when a gentle voice 
is heard from the other side hastily saying. Forever, Like all ritu- 
als, this becomes mechanical from habit; and one sometimes says 
/orezrr before the other has had time to say, what is indeed rather 
lengthy. Praise and adoration to the most holy sacrament of the 
altar! 

.A.mong the Visitandincs, the one who comes in says : Avc Maria, 
and the one to whose cell she comes .'ays: Gratia plena. This is 
their good day, which is, in fact, “graceful.” 

At each hour of the day, three supplementary strokes sound from 
the bell of the convent church. At this .'ignal, prioress, mothers, 
jtrofessed nuns, sister servants, novices, postulants, all break off 
from what they arc saying, doing, or thinking, and say at once, if 
it is five o'clock, for example ; .4/ /it'c o’cloeh and at all limes, praise 
and adoration to the most holy sacrament of the altar! If it is 
eight o’clock; .-It eight and at all times, etc., and so on, according 
to whatever hour it may be. 

This custom, which is intended to interrupt the thoughts, and to 
lead them back constantly to God, exists in many communities : the 
formula onl\’, varies. Thus, at the Infant Jesus, they say: .-It the 
present hour and at all hours may the love of Jesus enhindle my 
heart ! 

The Bcncdiclinc-Bcrnardincs of Martin Verga, cloistered fifty 
years ago in the Petit Piepus, chant the ofhecs in a grave psalmody, 
pure plain-chant, and always in a loud voice for the whole duration 
of the oRlcc. Wherever there is an .asterisk in the missal, they make 
a pause and say in a low tone ; Jesus — Mary — Joseph. For tlie office 
for the <lcad, they take so low a pitch, that it is difiicnll for female 
Voices to reach it. The cfTcct is thrilling and tnigical. 

1 lit^'c of the Petit Piepus hacl had a touU made under llieir hir.h 
altar for the burird of their comimuiity. The govemmenl, as tliey 
crdl it, does lun permit coqjscs to be liejvositcd in this vault. Tiiet 
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therefore were taken from the convent when they died. This was 
an affliction to them, and horrified them as if it were a. violation.^ 
They had obtained — small consolation — ^the privilege of being 
buried at a special hour and in a special place in the old Vaugirard 
Cemetery, which was located in ground formerly belonging to the 
community. 

On Thursday these nuns heard high mass, vespers, and all the 
offices the same as on Sunday. They moreover scrupulously ob- 
served all the little feast days, unknown to the people of the world, 
of which the church Avas formerly lavish in France, and is still 
lavish in Spain and Italy. Their attendance at chapel is interminable. 
As to the number and duration of their prayers, we cannot give a 
belter idea than by quoting the frank words of one of themselves: 
The prayers of the postulaitis are frightful, the prayers of the 
novices Toorse, and the prayers of the professed nuns still zuorse. 

Once a Aveek the chapter assembles ; the prioress presides, the 
mothers attend. Each sister comes in her turn, kneels upon the 
stone, and confesses aloud, before all, the faults and sins Avhich she 
has committed during the Aveek. The mothers consult together after 
each confession, and announce the penalty aloud. 

In addition to open confession, for Avhich they reserve all serious 
faults, they have for venial faults Avhat they call the cotdpe. To per- 
form the coulpe is to prostrate yourself on your face during the 
office, before the prioress until she, Avho is never spoken of except 
as our mother, indicates to the sufferer, by a gentle rap upon the 
side of her stall, that she may rise. The coulpe is performed for 
A’cry petty tilings ; a glass broken, a A'cil torn, an iiiAmluntary' delay 
of a fcAV seconds at an office, a false note in church, etc., — ^theseare 
enough for the coulpe. The coulpe is entirely spontaneous ; it is the 
culpable herself (this AA’ord is here ctA'mologically in its place) aa'Iio 
judges herself and Avho inflicts it upon herself. On feast-days and 
Sundays there arc four chorister mothers AA’ho sing the offices be- 
fore a large desk AA’ith four music stands. One daA’’ a mother choris- 
ter intoned a psalm Avhich commenced by Ecce, and, instead of 
Effc, she pronounced in a loud A’oice these three notes : ut, si, sol; 
for tins absence of mind she underwent a coulpe Avhich lasted 
tlirough the Avhole office. What rendered the fault peculiarly enor- 
mous AA-as, that the chapter laughed. 

\\ lien a nun is called to thelocutory, be it cA’en the prioress, she 
drops her veil, it aviU be remembered, in such a Avay as to sIioav* 
nothing but her mouth. 

The prioress alone can communicate Avith strangers. The others 
can sec only their immediate family, and that very rarelj'. If by 
chnnee pcr>ons from without present themselves to see a nun whom 
the\ hn\e known or loved in the world, a formal nej^otiation is 
necessary. If it be a woman, permission may be sometimes accord- 
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ed ; the nun comes and is spoken to through the shutters, which arc 
never opened except for a mother or sister. It is unnecessary to 
say that permission is always refused to men. 

Such are the rules of St. Benedict, rendered more severe In- 
Martin Verga, 

These nuns are not joyous, rosy, and cheerful, as arc often the 
daughters of other orders! 'I'hcy arc pale and serious. Between 1825 
and 1830 three became insane. 


Ill 


.S1-VF.«1T1E.S 


A PDSTULAX’CV of at least two years is rerptired. often four; a 
novitiate of four years. It is rare that tlie fmai vdws can he j>ro- 
nounced under twenty-three or twonty-fnnr years, 'fhe P.ernanlinc- 
Bcncdictincs of Marlin \’erga a<lmit no willows into their order. 

They subject themselves in their cells to many unknown self- 
mortificalions of whicii they must never spi-ak. 

The day on which a novice makes her profession >hc is dressed 
in her finest attire, with her hca<i <Iecke<i with white m-cs, and her 
hair glossy and curled; then she prostrates herself; a great black 
veil is spread over her. and the office for the dead is chanted. 'Fhc 
nuns then divide into two files, one file passes near her, saying in 
plaintive accents: Our sisirr is dead, and the other file responds 
in ringing tones: liiduq in Jesus Christ ! 

.'\l the period to which this history relates, a boarding-school 
was attached to thcconvettt. .'\ scbixd of nofile yonng girls, for the 
rno.st part rich, among whom were noticeable .Mesdemoisclles Dc 
Sninte Aulaire and De Belisscn, and an l-'.nglish girl hearing the 
illustrious Catholic natnc of 'I’alhot. These young girls, reared bv 
these nuns between four walls, grew up in horror of the world and 
of the age. One of thetn said to us one dav ; to see the f'tivewent of 
the street made me shhrr from head to foot. Thev were dressed 
in blue with a while caj). and a Holy .‘spirit, in silver or rojijjcr jTjlt, 
upon their breast. On certain grand feast-days, particularly on .St. 
Martha’.s day, they were allowed, as a high favour and a supreme 
jilensure. to dress as nuns and perform the offices and the ritual of 
St. Benedict for a whole day. A\. first the jirofesscd nuns lent them 
their black gannenl.s. That apintarod profane, and the ^uioress for- 
bade it. This loan was ])ermiucd only to novices. It is remarkable 
that these represgntation.s, undoubtedly trilcrated and encoura.ged 
in the convettt by a .secret .spirit of prosclytism, and to give these 
ehiUlrcn .some foretaste of the holy dress, v.-cre a real plc.-istire and 
a grnuine. recreation for the .scholar.s. Thev sinijilv antused thern- 


.sefves 


It seas nete; it teas a eham/r. Canditi rc.asotts of childhood. 
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which do not succeed, however, in making us, mundane people, 
comprehend the felicity of holding a holy sprinkler in the hand, 
and remaining standing entire hours singing in quartette before a 
desk. . 

The pupils, austerities excepted, conformed to all the ritual of 
the convent. There are 3-oung -women who, returned to the world, 
and after several years of marriage, have not yet succeeded in break- 
ing off the habit of saying hastily, rvhenever there is a knock at the 
door ; Forever! Like the nuns, the boarders saw their relatives only 
in the locutor}'. Even their mothers were not permitted to embrace 
them. Strictness upon this point was carried to the following ex- 
tent : One day a young girl was visited by her mother accompanied 
by a little sister three years old. The young girl wept, for she wished 
very much to kiss her sister. Impossible. She begged that the child 
should at least be permitted to pass her little hand through the bars 
that she might kiss it. This was refused almost with indignation. 


IV 

GAIETIES 

These young girls have none the less filled this solemn house with 
charming reminiscences. 

At certain hours, childhood sparkled in this cloister. The hour of 
recreation struck. A door turned upon its hinges. The birds said 
good ! here are the children ! An irruption of youth inundated this 
garden, which was cut by wwlks in tile form of a cross, like a 
shroud. Radiant faces, white foreheads, frank eves full of cheerful 
ligiit, auroras of all sorts scattered through this darkness. After 
the chants, the bell-ringing, the knells, and the offices, all at once 
this hum of little girls burst forth sweeter than the hum of bees. 
The hive of joy opened, and each one brought her honey. They 
played, they called to one another, thev formed groups, they ran; 
pretty little white teeth chatted in the corners ; veils from a distance 
watched over the laughter, shadows spying the sunshine ; but what 
matter n hey sparkled and they laughed. These four dismal walls 
had their moments of bewilderment. They too shared, dimly lighted 
tip by the reflection of so much joy, in'this sweet and swarming 
whirl. It was like a shower of roses upon this mourning. The voting 
girls frolicked tinder the eyes of the nuns; the gaze of sinlessncss 
docs not disturb innocence. Thanks to these children, among so 
many hours of austerity, there was one hour of artlcssness. The 
liulc girls skipped, the larger ones danced. In this cloister, pl.ay was 
mingled with heaven. Nothing was so transporting and superb, as 
all these fresh, blooming .'ouls. ITomer niiglit have l.atigbcd there 
with Perrault and there were, in this dark garden, enough of youth, 
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health, murmurs, cries, uproar, pleasure and happiness, to smoc)tli 
the wrinkles from off all grandames, those of the epic as well as 
the tale, those of the throne as well as the hut, from Hccuha to 
^lothef Goose. 

In this house, more than anywhere else, perhaps, have been heard 
these children’s sayings, which have so much grace, and wliich 
make one laugh with a laugh full of thought. It was within these 
four forbidding walls that a child of five years exclaimed one day: 
“Mother, a great girl has just told me that I have only nine years 
and ten months more to stay here. Ho-.v glad I am!'’ 

Here, also, that this memorable dialogue occurred : 

A !Motiier. — "What arc you crying for, my child?" 

The CiiiEt) (six years old), sobbing . — “I told Alice I knew my 
French history. She says I don’t know it, and I do know it." 

Alice, larger (nine years). — ^“No, she doesn't know it." 

The Mother. — “How is that, my child?" 

Alice. — "She told me to open the book anywhere and ask her 
any question there was in the book, and she could answer it." 

‘•Well?" 

"She didn't answer it.” 

"l^ct us sec. What did you ask her?” 

"I oiicncd the book anywhere, just as she said, and I asked her 
the first question I found." 

"And what was the question?" 

"It was: IVhat happened next?” 

Merc this profount! observation was made about a rather dainty 
parrot, which belonged to a lady boarder : 

“Isn't she genteel! she picks off the top of her tart, like a lady.” 

From one of the tiles of the cloister, the following confession 
was picked up, written beforehand, so as not to be forgotten, by 
a little sinner seven years old. 

“Father, I accuse myself of having been avaricious. 

"Isathcr, I accuse myself of having been adulterous. 

"Father, 1 accuse myself of having raised my eyes towards the 
gentlemen.” 

Upon one of the grassy banks of this garden, the following 
story was improvised by a rosy mouth six years old, and listenecl 
to by blue eyes four and five years old : 

"There were three little chickens who lived in a country where 
there were a good man\- flowers. They picked the fiowers .and they 
put them in their pocket^. After that, they picked the le.aves, and 
they ]iut them in their jdaything.s. There was a wolf in the cnunlr\’, 
:u;ii there wtis a givid many woods ; and the wolf was in the woods; 
and bo ate up the. little chickens.” 

.'\nd again, thi.'-' other p>em: 

"There was a blow with a stick. 
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“It was Punchinello who struck the cat. 

“That didn’t do him any good ; it did her harm. 

‘Then a lady put Punchinello in prison.” 

There, also, these sweet and heartrending words were said-bv a 
convent was rearing through charity. 4e 
hS Iktle p?Sc” ‘ "lotliers, and she murmured in 

'Tor my paii,my mother was not there when I was born:’ 

Ibcre was a fat portress, who was always to he seen hurrvinp 
about the corridors with her bunch of i ourrymg 

Sister Arrndn ThnZ.Tn - - I ^ whose name was 

The refertnrvr p*" °''Cf ten, called her 

from n f oblong room, which received litrlit only 

!nS 

Criclcels’ corner. K cricK ^oodhee’s corner, and the 

was highly esteemed Tt wnc 4 - near the kitchen, and 

Z "s had Cr. From the re 

tinguish there, as at the old Mi and served to dis- 

pupil belonged* to one of tbece poUcge, four nations. Each 

of the refecCyIn ;:5u°ch ^o^ner 

making his pastoral visit, saw enter the archbishop, 

a pretty little blushing girl with beam! f'ff was passing, 

anollicr scholar, a charmintr fresh rWi i f 

him : unarming trcsli-chcekcd brunette, Avho was near 

"What is this little girl ?” 


r^ie IS .1 sjiidcr, monseigneur.” 
1 shawl— and this other one?” 


“She is a cricket.’ 

“And that one ?” 

“She is a caterpillar.” 

‘‘Indeed ! And what arc you ?” 

f monseigneur.” 

nient of this century, Ifeolfcn EVEf commcncc- 
places where, in a shade whicli wic . i serene and graceful 

young girls was passed. At Feou’en' ^ogost, the childhood of 
Mon of the Holy Snenament tbe. 

virgins and the florists There wer '"''f •'‘.^j^hnction between the 

■'™«r.V .l,r (oroHT ckrr!'^ ‘ ••'-.'I 

swinging censers before the T-fnk. c, ™ ^ canopy, the latter 

of right to the florists. Four ‘‘vire;E"^'^’n ’ lowers returned 

virgins walked at the head of the 
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procession. On the morning of the great day, it was not uncommon 
to hear the question in the clormitor)'. 

“Who is a virgin ?'' 

Madame Campan relates this saying of a “little girl” seven 
years old to a ‘‘great girl” of sixteen who took the head of the pro- 
cession, while she, the little one, remained in the rear. “You're a 
virgin, you arc ; but I am not." 


V 

msTRACrroN's 

Aliovnthc door of the refectory was written in large black letters 
this prayer, which was called lltr 'n hitr Pah'rDo.dcr, and wliicli po.N- 
sc.sscd the virtue of lca<ling people straight in to Paradise ; 

“Little w’hitc patcriHister. which (kxI made, which (iori sai<i. 
which God laid in I’aradise. At night, on going to bed. I fuKledt sa ) 
three angels lying on my bed, one at the foot, two at the head, tlie 
good Virgin Mary in the nii<i<ile. who to rue s.iid (hat 1 shoiiM went 
to bed, and nothing susjiectcd. lliegoiid (xul is my father, the Hob' 
Virgin is my mother, the three ajx'stles are my br‘>th(■r^, the three 
virgins arc my sisters. The chemiw in wliich ( io<i was born, my 
body is enveloped in; tlie cros> of .‘^aint Marguerite on my breast 
is writ : Madame the X'irgin goes away tlirough the t'u lds. weeping 
for God, meeted Monsieur .Saint John. .M.'iisieur S.imt John, wlierc 
do you come from? 1 come from .-/r-c .Vo/.-c.-, ^■.)n ha\e imi xen the 
good God, have you? He is on tlie tree of die i hi' feet hang- 
ing, his hands nailing, a little hat of w’ote ih.i.ms uj>on bi^ head. 
Whoever shall "ay tin • three tinu " at niglit. tliree times in tlie morn- 
ing, will win Paradise in the end" 

In Ifs’?. this c!i.iracteri"iic orix.n had di-, appeared from the wall 
nmler a triple layer of paper. It i" f.-niing aw,i\ t.. (I’.;- hour m die 
memory of some \ onng girl" of that <!a\ . oM l.idies now. 

.\ large ernen'ix h.anging upon the w.dl completed the decorafon 
of this rcfectorv. th<- only door of which, a" we believe we h.oe ".ud, 
opened npon tlie ".irdeii. Two narrow t.il<ie".at the "ides of each of 
which were two womlen benches, extetaied along the rcfectorv in 
parallel lines from one end to the other. The walls were white, and 
the tables black ; these two mourning colours arc the f>nlv variety in 
rnnvetits. The meals were coarse, and tlie diet of even liie children 
strict. A single plate, meat and vegetables together, or salt fish, con- 
stituted the fare. This Iirief hill of faro was, however, an excep- 
tinti, reserved for the scholars alone. The children ate in silence, 
under the. watchful eyc.s of tlie mniher for the week, wlio. from time 
to time, it a fiy ventured to hnm or to bur.': contrary to rule, noisily 
opened .and shut a v.-ooden 1>6o’k. This silence was seasoned wth the 
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Lives of the Saints, read in a loud voice from a little reading desk 
placed at the foot of a crucifix. The reader was a large pupil, 
selected for the week. There were placed at inter^'als along the bare 
table, glazed earthen bowls, in which each pupil washed her cup and 
dish herself, and sometimes threw refuse bits, tough meat or taint- 
ed fish ; this was punished. These bowls were called imlcr basins. 

A child who broke the silence made a' “cross with her tongue.” 
Where? On the floor. She licked the tiles. Dust, that end of all 
joys, was made to chastise these poor little rosebuds, when guilty 
of prattling. 

rhcrc was a book in the convent, which is the only copy ever 
printed, and which it is forbidden to read. It is the Rules of St. 
Lenedict ; arcan.a into which no profane eye must penetrate. Nemo 
rcgnlas, sen constitnfioncs nostras^ c.vicrnis conunnnicahit. 

The scholars succeeded one day in purloining this book, and be- 
gan to read it eagerly, a reading often interrupted by fears of being 
caught, which made them close the volume very suddenly. But from 
tins great risk they derived small pleasure. A few unintelligible 
pages about the sins of young boys, were what they thought “most 
interesting. 


1 hey played in one walk of the garden, along which were a few* 
puny fruit trees. In spite of the close watch and the severity of the 
putiislinicnts, when the wind had shaken the trees, they somelinies 
succeeded in furtively picking up a green apple, a half-rotten apri- 
cot, or a worm-eaten pear. But I will let a letter speak, which I 
have at hand; a letter imtten twenty-five years ago by a former 

Duchess of , one of the most elegant 

verbatim: -“We hide our pear or our 
spread the covers on our beds 
^ and at night cat 

dorots ” Tb ; do that, we eat them in the 

closets. Tins was one of their iiio.st vivid pleasures. 

to occasion of a visit of the archbishop 

dcicnuHnrof’t?’'' M ^^•'‘^Icmoisellc Bouchard, a 

W 0 ^ 5 ,.. ,^^ ^lontnioreiicies. ™red that she would ask 

austere Tin* w-. ^ ^ dreadful thing in a community so 

beiS <1 e w;m^^ r*''" "O one of those who iodk it 

rnnlj,. a.,',, 

tk-t li’tr? w r’ ^cesh-looking. with the pret- 

1// ‘V- Q^cden smiled and ^aid: 

J vru nlr' "n 0/ «/w„rr /or o rfay/ T/in- days, 

yan three days. The prioress coiild do, nothing: 
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the archbishop had spokcsi. A scandal to the convent, hut a joyfsd 
thins foi" tlic school. Imagine the effect. 

This rigid cloister was not, however, so well walled in, that the 
life of the passions of the oiUside world, that drama, that romance 
even, did not penetrate it. To prove this, we will merely state hriefiy 
an actual, incontestable fact, which, however, has in it'^olf no re- 
lation to our story, not being attached to it even by a thread. We 
mention this merely to complete the ])iclure of the convent in the 
mind of the reader, 

'J'hcre was about that time, then, in the convent, a mv'-tcrious 
person, not a nun, who was treated with great ro'.pect. and who 
was called Madame Aibcrtine. Xuthing was known of her, exceja 
that .she was insane, and that in the world site was suppo-t'd to he 
dead. There were, it was said, involved in her stt>ry. snnie pecnni.ary 
arrangemcnls necessary {<tr a great ntarriage. 

This woman, hardly thirty years old, .a hc iiuifiil brimeiie. siareri 
wildly with her large black e\es. W.ts ^he sioloiig at ansthing? It 
was doubtful. .She gli<le<l along rather tb.m w.ilkeri; s])(. never 
spoke; it was not quite certain that she lire.(!hi d. 1 ler nostrds were 
,is thin and livid as if she had lu-av< <! h( r l.i-t To tomh her 

hand was like toucliing snow, .'^he l ad a 'tr.irige speitral graic. 
Wherever .'he came, all were cold. (>•!<• da\ . .i s>>, r Main.g lu-r 
pass, .said to another, ".She [wsses f<>r dead." ' I'l rhaps -he i-, ' an- 
swered the other. 

Many storie.s were told about M.i<!aine Mdertine, S!:e wa- tlte 
eternal subject of curiosity of the l'o.ird< r'. 'I ’o re w.i- ;;i tlte > hme! 
a gallery, wbicb was called l'<l.i!-d, i ■< '. In 1 !;;^ g,i!'<r\. which 
bad only a circular ojn-ning. an o 's; w'. M,id niie XPk rt::;e .it- 
tended the oflices. .'she was u-u.tllx al t-.c tin m-. ho ono- frotn tlii- 
gallery, which was ekoated. tlie pr< .n In r < r t; i.U r.g pro 

could he sfen, winch was forhid'h ;i t" tin n'O ' 1 im l.e, , pulpit 
was occupied by a young prie-t -u' h -h i i' P p j e.p,. p,,e 
peer of I'rance. who was ;in oii'i. I r oi t!-,- .M > iPitici- m 

IKl.s, when lie was I’rince de [ ■•■•n. .-in i uho .'k 1 atnrw ird- m 
1S.I0. a cardinal, and .\rih!e>hop of r.< - m. n 1 his w i- the t'lr-t 
time that M. de Kohan had pre.tclnd in the eon'.t-nt .,i the i’rtu 
Piepus. M.adnme .Mheriinc ordmaul) attctidi-d the -ern.oMv atid the 
ofiicfs with jH-rfect iviliniiess nud complete -ilence. ( iti that dav. as 
,s('on as she saw M. ile Rohan, she half r«oc. and. in all the stillness 
of the chapel, exclaimed: "H'hal.' Auauste i lie wliole corn.mim- 
ity were astounded, and turned their heads ; the I'rearher rai-eii his 
eyes, bstt M.adame .■Mbertinc h.a<l fallen b.ark into her motionless 
siletH'e. A bre.ath from the world without, a glmum-r of life, had 
passed for .a moment over th.at de.ad hud icy form, then all van- 
isbeii, atid the hm.atic bad agaiu become a co.rpse. 

'j’hfse two wonis, however, '-et everybody in tb.e c.invent who 
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could speak to chattering. How many things there were in that 
IVlicit ? Augusle? How many revelations ! M. de Rohan s name was, 
in fact, Auguste. It was clear that Madame Albertine came from, 
the highest society, since she knew M. de Rohan ; that she had oc- 
cupied a high position herself, since she spoke of so great a noble 
so familiarly ; and that she had some connection with him, of rela- 
tionship perhaps, but beyond all doubt very intimate, since she knew 

his “pet name.” , , j j,. 

Two very severe duchesses, Mesdames de Choiseul and oe 
Serent, often visited the community, to which they doubtless were 
admitted by virtue of the privilege of Magnates muUercs, greatly 
to the terror of the school. When the two old ladies passed, all the 
poor young girls trembled and lowered their eyes._ 

M. de Rohan was, moreover, without knowing it, the object of 
the attention of the school-girls. He had just at that time been 
made, while waiting for the episcopacy, grand-vicar of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He was in the habit of coming rather frequently to 
chant the offices in the chapel of the nuns of the Petit Piepus. None 
of the young recluses could see him, on account of the serge curtain, 
but he had a gentle, penetrating voice, which they came to recognise 
and distinguish. He had been a mousquetaire ; and then he was said 
to be very agreeable, with beautiful chestnut hair, which he wore in 
curls, and a large girdle of magnificent moire, while his black cas- 
sock was of the most elegant cut in the world. All these girlish im- 
aginations were very much occupied with him. 

No sound from without penetrated the convent. There was, how- 
ever, one year when the sound of a flute was heard. This was an 
event, and the pupils of the time remember it yet. 

It was a flute on which somebodj^ in the neighbourhood was play- 
ing. This flute always played the same air, an air long since for- 
gotten: My Zclulba, come reign o'er viy soul, and they heard it 
two or three times a day. The young girls passed hours in listening, 
the mothers were distracted, heads grew giddy, punishments were 
e.xhausted. This lasted for several months. The pupils were all more 
or less in love with the unknowm musician. Each one imagined her- 
self Zctulba. The sound of the flute came from the direction of the 
Jiuc Droit Mur ; they would have given evcrj'thing, sacrificed ever}'- 
thing, dared everything to see, were it only for a second, to catch a 
glimpse of the “young man” who played so deliciously on that 
flute, and who, without suspecting it, was playing at the same time 
uix)n all their hearts. There were some who escaped by a back door, 
and climbed up to the third story on the Rue Droit Mur, incurring 
days of sufTcring in the endeavour to sec him. Impossible. One went 
so far as to reach her ann above her head through the grate and 
wave her white handkerchief. Two were bolder still. They found 
means to climb to the top of a roof, and risking themselves there. 
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Duke of Orleans recommended her. A buzzing in the hive; the 
mothers were all in a. tremor; Madame de Genlis had written 
romances ; but she declared that she was the first to detest them, and 
then she had arrived at her phase of fierce devotion. God aiding, 
and the prince also, she entered. 

She went away at the end of six or eight months, giving as a 
reason that the garden had no shade. The nuns were in raptures. 
Aldiough very old, she still played on the harp, and that very well. 

On gomg away, she left her mark on her cell. Madame.de Genlis 
was superstitious and fond of Latin. These two terms give a very 
good outline of her. There could still be seen a few years ago, pasted 
up m a Iktle closet in her cell, in which she locked up her money 
and jewellery, these five Latin lines written in her hand with red 
ink upon yellow paper, and which, in her opinion, possessed the 
virtue of frightening away thieves : 


Imparilius mentis pendent tria corpora ramis : 

divina potestas ; 

Alta petit Dismas, infelix, infima, Gesmas • 

^os et res nostras conservet summa potestas, 

Hos versus dtcas, nc tu furto tiia perdas. 

to ntdicMhe ^he question as 

non die ^ Calvaty were, as is com- 

iattcr^rtl'o^ri Gestas,_or Dismas and Gesmas. The 

Vicomto dc^Gesti^ n, ^P’^st the pretensions which the 

these lines was ^ attributed to 

Mospitallcrs ’ ’ article of faith in the order of the 

Lut c Convent Tlw. n„t.i; 5’'-uooi, lUc brcat Convent and the 
such a wav that none of ? • 'ivcrA'thing was arranged in 

imagine this room closed bv the mwo- ^ ‘ 

we iiavc alreadv sunken • curtain seven feet high of which 

on wooded stalls the imns shade of this curtain, 

seraace.'J'his cavern, which avas call Jtke i 

the cloister bv a narro nassic t , 

.V narrow passage. The church received light from 
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sing, standing in a row, ranged according to their a^e from the 
smallest to the largest. This presented to the sight something like 
a harp of young girls, a sort of living pipe of Pan made of angels. 

Those of the servant sisters whom the pupils liked best were 
Sister Sainte Euphrasie, Sister Sainte Marguerite, Sister Sainte 
Marthe, who was in her dotage, and Sister Sainte Michael, -whose 
long nose made them laugh. 

All these women were gentle to all these children. The nuns were 
severe only to themselves. The only fires were in the school build- 
ing, and the fare, compared with that of the convent, was choice. 
Besides that, they received a thousand little attentions. Only w’hen 
a child passed near a nun and spoke to her, the nun never answered. 

This rule of silence had had this effect that, in the whole convent, 
speech was withdrawn from human creatures and given to inani- 
mate objects. Sometimes it was the church-bell that spoke, some- 
times the gardener’s. A very sonorous bell, placed beside the 
portress and which was heard all over the house, indicated by its 
variations, which were a kind of acoustic telegraph, all the acts of 
material life to be performed, and called to the locutory, if need 
were, this or that inhabitant of the house. Each person and each 
thing had its special ring. The prioress had one and one ; the sub- 
prioress one and two, Si.-^-five announced the recitation, so that the 
pupils never said going to recitation, but going to six-five. Four- 
four was Madame de Gcnlis’ signal. It was heard very often. It is 
the four dcticc, said the uncharitable. Nineteen strokes annouirced 
a great event. It was the opening of the dose door, a fearful iron 
plate bristling with bolts which turned upon its hinges only before 
the archbishop. 

He and the gardener excepted, as ive have said, no man entered 
the convciit. The pupils saw two others; one, the almoner, the 
Abbe Bancs, old and ugly, whom they had the privilege of con- 
templating through a grate in the choir; the other, the drawing- 
master, M. Ansiaux, whom the letter from which we have already 
quoted a few lines, calls M. Andol, and describes as a horrid old 
huudihack. 

We sec that all the men were select. 

Such was this rare house. 


VIII 

POST CORDA 7-APIDES 

Aitkr skclching its inoml features, it inav not be useless to point 
nut in a few words its material configuraiion. The reader has nl- 
rc.ady some idea of it, 

1 he convent of the Petit Piepus Saint Antoine almost entirely 
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filled the large trapezium which was formed hy the intersection of 
the Rue Polonccau, the Rue Droit Mur, the Petite Rue Piqnis, and 
the built-up alley called in the old plans Rue Auinarais, These four 
streets surrounded this trapezium like a ditch. The convent was 
composed of several buildings and a garden. The princijial build- 
ing, taken as a whole, was an aggregation of hybrid cou'^tructinns 
which, in a bird's-eye view, presented with consiflerable accuracy the 
form of a gibbet laid down on the ground. 

The long arm of the gibbet e.Klcnded al<»ng the whole portion of 
the Rue Droit Mur compriscfl bctw<-cn the Petite Kue Picjnis and 
the Rue Polonccau; the short arm was a high, gr<-y, severe, grated 
faqadc which overlooked the Petite Kue I’icfnis ; the f'ort,- ccchcrc, 
No. 62, marked the end (d it. '1 o wards the middle of this facade, 
the dust and ashes had whitenerl an old lou-areheil do. .r where the 
spiders made their webs, arnl which was<ipened only for an hour or 
two on Sunday and on tfie rare 'icc.a^ions wla ti tliecorj>v(> of a nun 
was taken out of the convent. It wa^ the public tntrance of the 
church. The clhnw of the gibbet was a sijuare hall winch served as 
pantry, and which the nuns called thr In the long arm 

where the cells of the mothers, .sisters and noviie^. In tin- short arm 
were the kilchen.s, the refectory, bind with celK, .an ! the church. 
Between the door, X('. 62, and the corruT of the el o-ed alley 
Atiinarais, was the school, whiih could n a I"- s<cn fr..;n the out- 
side. Tlterc.st of the trape/ium fornn d the g.ardcn. which was muvh 
lower than the level of the Kue Polotacau, s. . t'u v,m”' u'-re 
considcraldy higher oti the in'i<!c th..an on the oiitode. 'i ! <■ garden, 
which was slightlv convex, h.id in th.e centre, on the t 'p .u a ki.oll, 
a heautifld fir, pointed an<l conical, from v.li ch ' afed. ;> m the 
certtrcof a hnckler, four hro.id walk', an !, an .niL’t d. tw.hN twohe- 
tweeil the hro.ad walks, eichi narr. w . : e^, v, > Oi.i:. if t!;e in. : 'Ure 
had hceii circular, the geometrical phni the u.aik' u n! 1 h.i\c 
resenihleii ,a cro's placid over a wherl, : he w.dk', ;dl extii o ng to 
{lie very irregnl.ar walls of th.egardeu, were of u- - '.-i.d k ri. th. 'risey 
were borderei! with goost herr)' bu'h.e', .\t the f urther er. 1 ..f the 
garden a row of large poplars exten.le 1 fr. rti the ruins of the oI i 
cutivent, which was at the c -rner i f the Kite F^roi; Mur, to ihc 
lunise of the Little ("uinent, whiih was at the corner -■{ t'le nlley 
.-kutnarai.s, Before the Little Convmt.was what was c.dled the Little 
<j.aT<!en. .Add to this outline n courtyard, ail m.annrr of ar.cie' m.ade 


by demclwd httildin.gs, prison wails, no pro..pev t atni no neighLntr- 
!; ’ »1, h’.st tltc lon.g Mack line of roofs winch, ran .along the other 
Mile (T the Ktse Pulor.cenu, .and you can form a complete imatp' of 
W'hrP. w.as. fottv-hve years ago. tiie hou.-e of the r.ern.'irditte- of 
tha* Petit pfeptts. Tb.is holy hotjee ij-.,t Pfcu ^xact site of 

.a f.'tm-nts tennis-cc.nri, wlsich c-xhted from the fourtertuh to ?h 
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sixteenth century, and which was called the court of the eleven 
thousand devils. 

All these streets, moreover, were among the most ancient in 
Paris. These names. Droit iMur and Aumarais, are very old; the 
streets which bear them are much older still, 2'he alle}^ Aumarais 
was called the alley Maugout ; the Rue Droit !Mur was called the 
Rue dcs Eglantiers, for God opened the flowers before man cut 
stone. 

IX 


A CENTURY UNDER A GUIMP 

Since we are dealing with the details of what was formerly the 
convent of the Petit 1 icptis, and have dared to open a window upon 
that secluded asylum, the reader will pardon us another little digres- 
sion, foreign to the object of this book, but characteristic and use- 
^ teaches us that the cloister itself has its original characters. 

th^Abhov nf r centenarian who came from 

in sn^r etv revolution, she had even been 

seals iind^r^T ^ ^'Hromesnil, keeper of the 

SL sbl ba ‘'t President Duplat 

o bS;?ff r. ar.i P'^^^^tirc and her vanity 

the /Se occasions. She told wonders of 

Ev?A%Sf'lKlolcm,,r“''''^' the pupils. 

kakS-thc Sfh ond, at the mon en of 

Wis eavef ntr ^‘'‘ 3 ; to the priest: Monseigneur St. 

gtl?e it fo Monsei^n^ir'^r ^Monseigneur St. Julian 

gave it to Monseigneur sf ProcoS'et^^Ttf^"'' t" 

SaJISis toyot rFR'- “hS 

frown. ’ ^ ^ ^ stifled laughs which made the mothers 

hrr\Zh '7h; ^'”cies. She said that m 

ft\v Ts 1 '‘f- precedence to the 

cHiteemh centnrv ." '.'ch was speaking, but it was the 

kmSv bcSrl A\. Champagne and 

™,aS. a nt^Ual wines. When a great 

tliroiwh\’citv of Ptinoni 1 ™”?%^ prince, a duke or peer, passed 
citv vvaited on hioF fl^r f' Champagne, the corporation of tlic 
fmir s?fcr Sifc'ln presLted him with 

Lst eo l et h^ r . I » cliffcrcin wines. Upon the 

/S SS - n^n il "• : ^^^onkey zvhuy upon the second : 

These fonr ‘ g romc, upon the fourth : sseine 'W.ne. 

thc.,c four nuscriptioiis expressed the four dc.scending degrees of 
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and tlic largest in France and which, among the good people of the 
eighteenth century, had the name of being the father of all the 
horsc-chestuuts in the kingdom. ^ ^ 

As we have said, diis convent of the Temple was occupied by tlic 

?ronfthoTe‘^l?m ^ Perpetual Adoration, Benedictines qmte distinct 
from those who spring from Citeaux. This order of the Perpetual 
Adoration is not very ancient, and does not date back more than 
two hundred years. In 1649, the Holy Sacrament was profaned 

and ¥ Sails tn 'c at Sainfsulpice, 

Sites orchis?’' Bo>te, and tl,o 

Pass awnv frnm i altar, although transient, did not 

coiiid be itoned for onl^ by a “PenJiS”? 

vent. Tiiey both, one in 1652, the o her T 

considerable siimc in M^ti V' oi'icr in ic> 3 .j made donations of 
Holy Sacnla r Cnthnrmc de Bar, surnamed of the 

that piolis XeS ’ a mon. to found, with 

first permission for this f ounrfnrn * order of Saint Benedict; the 
de Bar, by M. MetV e>vcn to Mother Catharine 

that no Lai cn sI aT’be rS'nU^ 

Hvres of inemne S ii unless she brings three hundred 

the Abbe of Saint Germafn L principal.” After 

whole, abbatial charter and’letterl'"^^?"^'^^ patent, and the 

Ot lilcdinirM IhTpcrac'n?! f csl-’Uistate* 

at Paris. Their fir.st Lnvom « i "’’’fjt’on of the Holy Sacrament 
the money of Mesdames do Pm* ^ *”'’ft new,” Rue Cassette, with 
„ This oJder. ns „7sS fi ^7,77 

‘hctiiies called Cistercians it enrn,” confounded with the Bene- 
main dcs l^res in the' samp ^ Abbe of Saint Ger- 

Hcart spring from the Genel^n^T t Badies of the Sacred 
Charity from the General of die Lalids^s'^'^'' 

Picpus,ULst"inaXf\^c\^^ Bernardines of the Petit 

Alexander VII. by special b., I exhibiting. In 1657, Pope 

Petit Piepus to" pr.actisc tbp^p’.^”* Bernardines of the 

dictincs of the Holy Sacrament Adoration like the Bene- 
remained distinct. ' ' " ^ ^"’o orders, none the le.ss, 
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END OF THE PETIT PICPUS 


From the time of the restoration, the convent of the Petit Piepus 
had been dwindling' away; this was a iwrtion of ilie general death 
of the order, which, since the eighteenth century, lias been going the 
way of all religious orders. Meditation is, as well as jjrayer, a ne- 
cessity of humanity; but, like everything which the revolution has 
touched, it will transform itself, and, from being ho>tiie to social 
progre.ss, will become favourable to it. 

The house of the Petit Picjais <hvind!ed rapiflly. In 1840. the 
little convent had di.sappeared ; the school had disappeared. There 
were no longer either the old women, or the young girls; the 
former were dead, the latter had gone away, rohir-i-rutil. 

The rules of the Perpetual .Ailoraiion are so rigid that they in- 
spire dismay ‘.inclinations recoil, the order gets hd recrnils. In 1845, 
it still gathered here and there a few M'ter servants; Init no min.s 
of the choir. Forty years ago there were nearly a hundred nuns, 
fifteen years ago there were only tweiitv -eiglit. 1 low many are there 
to-day? In 18-17 the jirioress was young, a sign that the ojipor- 
tunity for choice was limited, .'slu- was not fi>rty. .\s tlu- nninber 
diminishes the fatigue increases; the service of each l>eeomes more 
diflicuU, thenceforth tlicy saw the moment approaching when there 
should he only a dozen si>rrowful an<i i>ow< <i -lionldi-rs to bear the 
hard rules of Saint Henedict. 'I'he hnnk-n is inllecible. and remains 
the .same for the few as for the many. It weigh-, dowtg it cni-hes. 
Thus they died. Since the author of this l.,,oK lui-d m I’ari-. two 
have died. One was twenty-live, the other tweni\ -thri c. Th-- latter 
might say with Julia .\lpinula ; //iV ni. c .>. I'nt ; i , - 111:1 , 1 tr, 

It was on account of this decay tiial the tonvmt .abandoned the 
c<!ucation of girls, 

W'e could not pass hy this extraordinarv. unknown. oljM'urc 
house without entering and le.ading m lli ‘se who anontp.mv u-. 
and who listen as we relate, for the benefit of somr. perliap-, ilu- 
melancholy history of Jean Waljean. W e have penetratec! into that 
cominttnity full of its old practices wliich srrm so no\rl to-dav. It 
is the closed garden. Horlus < <>j:< / louia. W e h.ave sp. ,ken of this 
sine.ular place with niinutencss, but with resjieci, as mu.ch at least 
ns respect am! minuteness are reconciialde. W'e do not comprebent! 
everything, hut we insult ttolhing. W’e are equally distant front the 
bijs.'tnn.ahs of Josejih He Mnistro. who goe.s 50 far as to sanctify the 
exccuiite.tcr, and ihi: mockery of X'oltairc, who goes so far as pi 
rail at tlte cnicifiN. 


lllogi.'alness of Voltaire, be it saJi! bv tlte wav; for Watatre 


WvUtld liavc defetsdni jesus as lie defended C.t’as 


iTid, for ti’.'.'-c 
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even who deny the .supcrluunan incarnation, what does llic crucifix 

rei>re.scnl ? The assassinated sa^o. 

In the nineteenth century tlic religious idea is undergoing a crisis. 
We are unlearning certain things, and we do well, ])rovidcd that 
while unlearning one thing we are learning another. No vacuum in 
the human heart 1 Certain forms arc torn down, and it is well that 
they .should be, but on condition that the}’ arc followed by recon- 
structions. 

In the meantime let us study the thing.s which arc no more. It i.s 
noeessary to umlerstand them, were it only to avoid them. The 
counterfeits of the pa.st take assumed names, and arc fond of calling 
theinselvcs the future. 'I'hat spectre, the past, not unfrcqucntly 
falsifies its passport. Let us he rc.'ul}' for the snare. Let us beware. 
The jiast has a fare, superstition, and a mask, hypocrisy. Let us 
<lenounee the face and tear otT the mask. 

. l<^.‘-'onvents, they ])rescnt a complex question. A question of 
civilisation, which conclcmns them ; a question of liherty, which 
protects Ihcnt. 



BOOK SEVEN— A PARENTHESIS 
I 

TIIK CONVF.NT AS AN AnSTSACT IHKA 

Tins book is n drama the first character of whicli is the Infinite. 

Man is the second. 

This hein!' the ease, wlicn a convent was found on oiir jiath, we 
Avcrc compelled to penetrate it. Why so? I’.ecan-e the convent, which 
is common to the East as well as to the We-t, to ancient as well as 
to modern times, to Paf^aiii.sm as well as to ilnildlh'ni. to Mahom- 
etanism as well as to Christianity, is one of the optic.al apjiliances 
turned hy man upon the Infinite. 

This is not the place for the devcloj.nient at Icn^ih of certain 
ideas; however, while rigidly maintanran,’ otir rcser\ ations, onr 
limit.s of exjiression, and even otir inipulscN of indiyn.uion ; when- 
ever wc meet with the Infinite in man, whether will or ill iiinler- 
stood, we arc seized with an invohuitary feelmr; of respect. Tliete 
in the synnt;o;;ue, in the mos(|ue. a hnleotis vi.l, that we detest, and 
in the paj^oda and in the wiitwam, a suhhnie a'pis t that we adore. 
What a subject of meditation for the niniil, anil what a liniitU-ss 
source of reverie is this reflection of Coil upon the luinian wail! 


11 


Tlir. CONVI NT AS A MISToKK \I. I M T 

In the liitht of history, reason, and tiuth, in "n.iv!;,- jii,. stands 
condemned. 

Monasteries, when they .ire munerous m a i n.uitry. are knots ui 
the circulation; encnnihrances, cenin-s of iniolrtue, winie iln-rc 
shoidd he centres of industry. Monastic connnunnjes am ti . tiu- i;reat 
social coninuinity what the ivy is to the oak. what th<- w.irt is to the 
human body. Tiieie prosperity and fatness are t!ie imp <-ris!unen; 
of ih.e country. The monastic system, useful as it is ui the d.iwn of 
civilisation, in effectinothe abatement of hrniaiitv by the develoji- 
meiiS of the spiritual, is injuriou.s in the manhood of nations. 
Especi.ally when it rel.iNes and enters ii]»ni its period of flisorpa- 
nis.ation, th.e periad in which we now ste it, doc.s it heroine haneftil, 
for every rcase.n that maile it salutary, in its period of purity, 
'i'itffc withdrawals into convents .and monasteries have h,ad ilics 
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dav Cloisters, although beneficial in the first training of modern 
civiiisation, cramped its growth, and are injurious to its develop- 
ment. Regarded as an institution, and as a method of culture for 
man, monasteries, good in the tenth century, were open to dis^s- 
sion in the fifteenth, and are detestable in the nineteenth, the 
leprosy of monasticism has gnawed, almost to a skeleton, two ad- 
mirable nations, Italy and Spain, one the light, and the other the 
glory of Europe, for centuries ; and, in our time, the cure of these 
two illustrious peoples is beginning, thanks only to the sound and 
vigorous hygiene of 1789. 

Tile convent, the old style convent especially, such as it appeared 
on the threshold of this centur}', in Italy, Austria, and Spain, is 
one of the gloomiest concretions of the Middle Ages, The cloister, 
the cloister as there beheld, was the intersecting point of multiplied 
horrors. The Catholic cloister, properly so-called, is filled with the 
black effulgence of death. 

The Spanish convent is dismal above all the rest. There, rise in 
the obscurity, beneath vaults filled with mist, beneath domes dim 
with thick shadow, massive Babel-like altars, lofty as cathedrals; 
there, hang by cliains in the deep gloom, immense white emblems of 
the crucifixion ; there, are extended, naked on the ebon wood, huge 
ivory images of Christ — more than bloody, bleeding — ^liideous and 
magnificent, their bones protruding from the elbows, their knee- 
pans disclosing the strained integuments, their wounds revealing 
the raw flesh — crowned with thorns of silver, nailed with nails of 
gold, with drops of blood in rubies on their brows, and tears of 
diamonds in their eyes. The diamonds and the rubies seem real 
moisture ; and down below there, in the shadow, make veiled ones 
weep, whose loins arc scratched and torn with haircloth, and 
scourges set thick with iron points, whose breasts are bruised with 
wicker pads, and whose knees arc lacerated by the continual atti- 
tilde of prayer ; women who deem themselves wives ; spectres that 
fancy thcniseh-cs scrapliim. Do these women think? No. Have they 
a will ? No. Do tlicy love ? No. Do the}’ live ? No. Their nerves have 
become bone ; their bones have become rock. Their veil is the en- 
woycn night. Their breath, beneath that veil, is like some inde- 
scribahlc, tragic respiration of death itself. The abbess, a phantom, 
sanctifies and terrifies them. The immaculate is t]icre, austere to be- 
hold. Such arc the old convents of Spain — dens of terrible devotion, 
lairs inhabited by virgins, wild and savage places. 

Catholic Spain was more Roman than Rome herself. The Span- 
ish convent was the model of tlic Catholic convent. The air was 
redolent of the East. The archbishop, as officiating kislaraga of 
he.aven. locked in, and zealously watched this seraglio of souls set 
ajvart for God. The nun w.as the odalisque, the priest was the 
eunuch. The fervently devout were, in their dreams, the cho.scn 
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ones, and were possessed of Christ. At night, the lovely naked 
youth descended from the cross, and hccanic the rapture of liic cell. 
Lofty walls guarded from all the distractions of real life the mystic 
Sultana, who had the Crucified for .Sultan. A single glance without 
was an act of perfidy. The hi pace took the place of the leather .cack. 
What they threw into the sea in the East, they threw into the earth 
in the West. On either side, j)oor women wrung their hands ; the 
waves to those — to these the pit ; there the drowned and here the 
buried alive. Monstrous parallelism! 

In our day, the champions of the Past, unable to deny thevo 
things, have adopted the alternative of smiling at them. It has be- 
come the fashion, a convenient an<i a strange one, to siijipres.s the 
revelations of history, to invalidate the eonmumts phdnsn])iiv, 
and to draw the pen across all unpleasant farts and all gloomy in- 
quiries. “Topics for dcclauutlion." throw in the skillful 'Th'ila- 
iiwlio)}/' echo the silK*. Jean Jac<|ues. a declaimer ; Diderot, a 
dcclaimcr; V’oUaire on Calas, Laharre. and Sirveii, a derlaimer! I 
forget who it is who has lately made out Tantus, too. a derlaimer. 
Nero a victim, and “that pijor 1 lolophemes" a man really to he 
pitied. 

I'acts, however, are .stubborn, and hard to bailie. The author of 
this bonk has seen, with his own e\es. about twentv miles from 
Brussels, a specimen of the Middle .Xyes, within r\t rybody’s reach, 
at the Abbey of X'illars — the orifices of the sci ret duniteous in the 
middle of the tucaduw which was once the iourt\.ird of the cloister, 
and, on the banks of the Dyle. four stone n ils, h.df undetground 
and half under water. Thc'-e were in l.arh of ihe-c <!inigeoi!s 

has n remnant of an iron wicket, a clovet, .and a barmi skehttht. 
which, on the outside, is two feet abvivetbe -urf.uc of ike river, and 
from the inside is si.\ feet above the ground I'our fed in depth of 
the river flows along the outer f.u e of the svall ; i!u Ltr-imd near bv 
is constantly wet. This saturated -oil w.n tb> only l.id of t’le in 
/’ucc occupant. In one of these dungeons tk.en rdu.uus thi- -runip 
of au iron collar fi.\ed in the wall ; in aiiotla-r m.iv hi- -••en a kuid of 
.square box, formed of four s]al>-of p'ramie, to., shon for ;> human 
beiitg to lie down in. too low to stand in erect No\v, m thm w.is 
placed a creature like ourselves, and then a hd of st, ue u ,s c!ose<i 
above her head. There it is. ^kui can sec it ; you can tou> li u 1 hese 
O! pc.cc ; tbc.se <!ungcons ; these iron hinges ; tlu-sc met.il collars : this 
lofty skylight, on a level with which the nver runs; this l,>x ,»{ 
stone, ciWered by its lid of granite, like a sej>uk hre. svith this dif- 
ference, that it shut in the living an<l not the dead . this sud of tnud, 
this ccss-{«‘cd ; {hesc iKiriug walls. (.Mt! what declaimer.s ! 
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HI 

UrON WHAT CONDITIONS WK CAN UICSl’ECT TIIE PAST 

JvIONASTiciSM, s\Kh IIS it WHS in Spain, and snch as it is in Thilict, 
is for civilisation a kind of consninption. It stops life short It, in 
one word, depopnlatcs. Monastic incarceration is castration. In 
fMiropc, it lias been a sconrjtc. A<U1 to that, the violence .so often 
done to conscience; the ecclesiastical calling so frequently com- 
pulsory; the feud.al system leaning on the cloister; priniogenitiirc 
einplyiiif^ into the monastery the sni'idns of the family; the fero- 
cious' cruelties which we have just described ; the iii pace; mouths 
closed, brains wa!Ie<l-up. so many hapless intellects incarcerated in 
the dniifteons of etern.al vows; the assnnijition of the gown, the 
burial of sotils alive. .'\dd these italividual torments to the national 
tlegradation, and. whoever yon may he, yon will find yourself shud- 
dering at the .sight of the frock and the veil, those two winding 
sheets of human invention. 

However, on certain points ;ind in certain placc.s, in spite of 
philosojihy, aiul in .spite of progress, the mona.stic spirit perseveres 
in the full hla/eof the nineteenth century, and a singular revival of 
asceticism, at this very moment, amazes the civilised tvorld. The 
persistence of superannuated institutions in striving to perpetuate 
themselves is like the obstinacy of a rancid odour clinging to the 
h.’iir; the pretension <if spoiled fish that insists on being eaten, the 
ten.acious folly of a child's garment trying to clothe a man, or the 
tenderness of a corpse returning to embrace the living. 

“Ingrates!" cMlaims the garment, “I shielded you in wcaknos.^. 
Why <lo you reject me now?" "1 come from the depths of the sc.a,^^ 
says the tish; "1 was once a rose,” cries the odour; “I loved you, 
murmurs the corpse ; "1 civilised you,” says the convent. 

To this there is but one reply; “In the past,” 

To dream of the indefinite prolongation of things de.ad and the 
government of mankind by embalming; to restore dilapidated 
ilogmas, regild the shrines, replaster the cloisters, reconsecrate^ the 
reliiiuaries, revamp old superstitions, rejdcnish fading fanatici.sm, 
put new handles in worn-out sprinkling brushes, reconstitute 
nasticism ; to believe in the s.alvation of society by the mnltiplicatiun 
of parasites; to foist the past upon the present, all this secnis 
strange, 'i'here are, however, advocates for such theories as thc.se. 
These theorists, men of mind too, in other things, have a very 
simple process; they npjdy to the p.asl a coating of what they tctin 
divine right, respect for our forefathers, time-honoured attthoritv, 
s.icred tradition, legitimacy: and they go about, shouting, "Hcf*'- 
take this, good peoi)le!” This kind of logic was familiar t» th'* 
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ancients; their soothsayers practised it. Ruh])inff over a black liciiVr 
with clialk, tlicy would exclaim “She is white.” Bos nrtalus. 

As for ourselves, we distrihutc our respect, here and there, and 
spare the past entirely, provided it will hut consent to he dead. Jhn. 
if it insist upon being alive, we attack it and endeavour to kill it. 

Superstitions, bigotries, hyj)ocrisics, prejudices, these phantoms, 
phantoms though lliey he, arc len.acious of life ; they have teeth anti 
nails in their sliadowy substance, and we must grapple with them, 
body to body, and make war upon them and that, too, williout ces- 
sation ; for it is one of the fatalities of humanity to he condemned 
to eternal struggle with phanttmis. A shatiow is hard to seize by the 
throat and dash upon the grtiuml. 

A convent in Trance, in the high noon of the nineteenth century, 
is a college of owls confiamting the day. A eloi*,icr in the open act 
of asceticism in the full f.ace of the city, of '8'>. of 1K.?0 and of 
1S4S, Rome blooming forth in Tari'^. i'^ an anachronism. In ordi- 
nary times, to disperse an anachrojii-m and can-e it to vanish, tme 
has only to make it sjtcll the year of our i .ord. lint, we lio not live in 
orditiary times. 

Let us attack, then. 

Let tts attack, but let us distinguish. 'I’lie charai ieri'tic <'f truth is 
tievcr to run into excess. W’liat nce<l ha- 'lie of i \.iggi r;tti<'n ' S"me 
things must be destroyed. an<l .'•ouk- thing- nin-l be' nn rcl\ e'eared 
upnn<l inve.^lig.ated. \Vhat po\v<T tliere i- in a lourinoii- and serious 
examination! l.el us not liiendore carry flame where hglit alone 
will .sunice. 

Well, then, assuming that we are in I’lc mnctccnih centurw wi‘ 
.arc opfnised, as a general [»roposi!i,,n, and in i \rr\ niti"n. in .\'ia 
as well as in khiroj>e. in Juilea as well a- in 1 m ki ^ , to a-ci-tic >-(•( la- 
sion in mona.steries. lie who say- "con\ir.t’' -.o - “ir-.o-li " llsrir 
putrescence is apparent, tiu-ir -lagnait.'ii i- 1 m 1< tie ir fcimcn- 
tation fevers and infect- the nation... an<! pa ir ::i, rci-e li' C. nu - ;ui 
lygvjdiari plague. We cannot. a -Ini'i.li r, think >>( th-.-'- 

conntri('s where I'akir-, Mon.'c-. .^.uit.'n-, t .d'Oei-, Marabout-, and 
'I'akijtoins mnlti})!v in -warm-, like \ermin 

Having -aid this nnicli. the rebgMU- <jne-ti"n -till reni.iiti- 'i'ius 
tjtte.-iinn ha- some my-teriou- a-pecl-, and we mu-i a-k leave- to 
!o;-k it slc.adily in the face. 


!V 


.Mr;.' 
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Tin; coNVi:.\'r vii;wr.!) jn Tin; i.smir or riis.vnrj.r. 

eotue u>;;c:hcr aivl live in commc'n. P.y wliat right ? P.y virtue 
I- right of a'-isririiion. 


sb.tit tljcnt-elve- ttp. P>v wh.'U right? P*v 




rt..!. 


til, ‘its has !(* fipv.n or to shut Isi- elc* <r. 
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They do not go out. J3y what right? By virtue of the right to go 
and come which implies the right to slay at home. 

Aud what arc they doing there, at home? 

Tlicy speak in low tones; they keep their eyes fi.ved on tlie 
ground; they work. They give up the world, cities, sensual enjoy- 
ments, pleasures, vanities, pride, interest. They go clad in coarse 
woollen or coarse linen. Not one of them possesses any property 
whatever. Upon entering, he who was rich becomes poor. What he 
had, he gives to all. He who was what is called a nobleman, a man 
of rank, a lord, is the equal of him who was a peasant. The cell is 
the same for all. All undergo the same tonsure, wear the same 
frock, cat the same black bread, sleep on the same straw, and die on 
the same ashes. The same sack-cloth is on every back, the same 
rope about every waist. If it, be the rule to go bare-footed, all go 
with naked feet. There may be a prince among them ; the prince is 
a shadow like all the rest. Titles there arc none. Family names even 
have disappeared. Tliey answer only to Christian names. All are 
bowed beneath the equality of their baptismal names. They have 
dissolved the family of the flesh, and have formed, in their com- 
munity, the family of the spirit. They have no other relatives than 
all mankind. They succour the poor, they tend the sick. They choose 
out those whom they are to obey, and they address one another by 
the title; “Brother!” 

You stop me, exclaiming; “But, that is the ideal monaster}’ !_” 

It is enough that it is a possible monastery, for me to take it into 
consideration. 

Hence it is that, in the preceding book, I spoke of a convent with 
respect. The Middle Ages aside, Asia aside, and the historical and 
political question reserved, in the purely philosophical point of 
view, beyond the necessities of militant polemics, on condition that 
the monastery be absolutely voluntar}’^ and contain none but willing 
devotees, 1 should always look upon the monastic community vi^h 
a certain serious, and, in some respects, deferential attention. Where 
community exists, there likewise exists the true body politic, ann 
where the latter is, there too is justice. The monaster}- is the product 
of the formula; “Equality, Fraternitv.” Oh! how great is liberty! 
And how glorious the transfiguration'! Liberty suffices to transform 
the monastery into a republic ! 

Let us proceed. 

These men or women who live within those four walls, and dress 
in haircloth, are equal in condition and call each other brother and 
sister. It is well, but do they do aught else? 

Yes. 

What? 

They gare into the gloom, they kneel, and they join their hands. 

Y’hat does that mean? 
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V 

PRAYER 


T irnv pray. 

To whom ? 

To God. 

Pray to God, what is meant by that ? 

Is there an infinite outside of us? Is this infinite, one, inlicrcnt, 
permanent; necessarily substantial, bceause it is infuiiti-, ,'ind be- 
cause, if matter were wanlinft to it, it would in tiiat respect be 
limited; necessarily intelligent, because it is infinite, and because, 
if it lacked intelligence, it wottbl be to that extent, finite? Does this 
infinite awaken in us the idea of es-ence, while we are able to at- 
tribute to ourselves the idea of existence only? In other words, i; 
it not the absolute of which we are the relative? 

At the same lime, while there is .an intiir.te outside of us, is then 
not ati infinite within us? Tiiese two infinites ( fearful jilura!') <io 
thet' not rest super-posed on one another? J)>>es tmt t!ie second in- 
fmite underlie tlie first, .so to speak? Is it not the mirror, the re- 
ilection, the echo of tlic first, an abyss concentric uith another 
nby.ss?l.s this .ecrond infitiite, intelligent alst>? Dow, it think? Doe-, 
it love? Does it will? If the two infinites be intelhgent, e.uh oite of 
them has a will principle, and there is a “me" in the inl.niie .above, 
as there is a “me’' in the infinite below. '1 he “me" below is the soul ; 
the “me" aliove is God. 

To j'lace, by proce.ss of thought, the infinite bo!> >w in c< 'Utact with 
the infinite above, is c.alled “prayer." 


T-et us not take anything away from the human min*! : suppre-- 
.sion is evil. Wc must reform and transform. ( ertain faculties i.f 
man arc fliri-ctcd towards the I'nknown ; thought, mf-ditatiou, 
prayer. The Unknown is an <'cean. What is couv, me? It is the 
compass of the Unknown. Thought, meditation, praier. thi-o- .-ue 
the gre.nt, mystcrimi.s |xiintings of the needle, i .et us re-peet tJ'em. 
Yfihither tend the.se majestic irradiations of the soul? into the 
sindnw, that is, towards the light. 

Tiic gr.andenr of democracy is that it denies nothing .and re- 
nounces nothin.g of hum.anity. Clo-e by tlic rights of .Man. ss.if hv 
side with them, at le.a.st, arc the rights of the .‘^oul. 

'I'o crush out fan.a-ici'-ms .and revere (he Infinite, such is the law. 
I.et us not Confute our.-elve.s to falling pro-; rate I.>enrali; tiie tree 
of Ureation and contemplating its vas; r-atnifications full of stars. 
WV b, avt* a dstty to jv-Ttunn, to cultivate tb.e human sotil. (o defetul 
j;n',-ierv rigassi-t miracle, t<i adore tlte incottjt'reb.rr'i-il'le .and re-'-ct 
the absurd; to adutit nothing thru is mexplirable excepting wiiru 
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nccessan'.to purify faith and obliterate superstition from the face 

of religion, to remove the vermin from the garden ot Uod. 

VI 

ABSOLUTE EXCELLENCE OF PRAYER 

As to methods of prayer, all are good, if they be but sincere. Turn 
your book over and be in the infinite. • _ . 

There is, we are aware, a philosophy that denies the infinite. 
There is also a philosophy, classed pathologically, which denies the 
sun ; this philosophy is called blindness. 

To set up a sense we lack as a source of truth, is a fine piece of 
blind man’s assurance. 

And the rarity of it consists in the haughty air of superiorit}' and 
compassion which is assumed towards the philosophy that sees 
God, by this philosophy that has to grope its way. It makes' one 
think of a mole exclaiming: “How they excite my pity irith their 
prate about a sun !’’ 

There arc, we know, illustrious and mighty atheists. These men, 
in fact, led round again towards truth by their very power, are not 
ah.solutely sure of being atheists; rvith them, the matter is nothing 
but a question of definitions, and, at all events, if thej’ do not believe 
in God, being great minds, they prove God. 

Wc bail, in them, philosophers, while, at the same time, incx- 
oralily disputing their philosophy'. 

But, let tis proceed. 

An admirable thing, too, is the facility of settling everything to 
one’s satisfaction with words. A metaphysical school at the North, 
sliglitly impregnated with the fogs, has imagined that it effected a 
revolution in the human understanding by substituting for the word 
“Force” the word “Will.” 

To say, “the plant wills,” instead of “the plant grows,” would be 
indeed pregnant with meaning if you were to add, “the universe 
wills,” Why ? Because this would flow from it: the plant wills, then 
it h.-is a “me the universe wills, then it has a God. 

To us, however, who, in direct opposition to this school, reject 
nothing a priori, a will in the plant, which is accepted by this 
■school, appears more difficult to admit, than a will in the universe, 
which it denies. 

To deny the will of the infinite, that is to say God, can he done 
only on condition of denying the infinite itself. Wc have demon- 
strated that. 

Denial of the infinite leads directly to nihilism. Evcn'fhing lie- 
conies “a conception of the mind,” ' * , _ _ 

W’ith nihilism no discussion is possible. For the logical nihilist 
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doubts the existence of his interlocutor, and is not quite sure that 
he exists himself. 

From his point of view it is possible that he may be to himself 
onij' a "conception of his mind." 

However, he docs not perceive that all he has denied he admits 
in a mass by merely pronouncing the word ‘‘min<i.'’ 

To sum up, no path is left open for iliought by a pbilo'^uphy that 
makes evcrvthing come to but one concluvion, tlu- mono^vilable 
"No.” 

'J'o “No,” there is but one reply : “Yes.” 

Nihilism has no scope. There is no nothing. Zero does not e.xi-'t. 
Everything is something, Nt>thing is nothing. 

I\Ian lives by affirmation even more llian he d<>e^ Ijy bread. 

'I'o behold and to show forth, even thc'-e wil! n<.t .suffice. I’hi- 
losophy should bean energy; it slu-nld find its aim and its efiect itt 
the amelioration of mankiinl. Socrates s]i,,iild enter into .\dani and 
produce Marcus -'Xurelius — in otlier wurds. lintig f-Tih from the 
man of enjopnent, the man of wisdom--. tin! cliange Ibieii into the 
Lyceum. Science should lie a cordi.d. I nj. Mm nt! W hat wretched 
aim, and what pitiful ambition! '1 he brute enn'\s. 1 leiught, thi>. is 
the true triumph of the soul. T<. pr..iter th. sight to i!ic tliiist of 
men, to give to all. ns an elixir, the idea of t i-.d, m e.uise t .ium leiice 
and science to fraternise in them, and l>» make thtm g." .d nun by 
this my.steriou.s cuiifronlation — Mich is the j r.'vniie cf true phi- 
losophy. Morality is truth in full bi"i>ni. t "iitdiiplatmu leads to 
action. The absolute .shoiibl be ]<raitic.il, 1 he idi .d mu't !>e m.tdi .or 
and food and drink to the human mind 1: i- tin idea! wh cli li.is 
the right to s.ay : Tahc of it. tlus is luy tU sI;. tl’.:> o u-', / be.,/. Wds- 
dom is a .sacred comtminion. It is iq-.n tli.it t":;di::. u th..«t it leases 
to be a .sterile love of seieme. and !)eis.nii s the a;,d scprci.e 
inelbod by wbicli to rally hnmamtv ; loan p:.;]. ; !;\ ;; is pi,,- 
inoted to religion. 

Philosophy should not he a mere w.io li-t- over. 1 r.Ii up. 'U nr. s- 
tery. from winch to gare at e.ase np-'n it, wuii n i uti.er la -u!i tlian 
to be a convenience for the tin urns 

I'or ourselves, iiostjinning the devel ■pnient of onr ihougiit to 
some other occasion, we will <>nly s,i\ th.u ue do I ioi I ' ■mpj 1 1 ii I id 
either man ns .a starting-jsiint, or progress .is the go.d. v. itliout 
those twi» forces which are the two gre.it motors, t.mh an ! !ove. 

Prog're.ss is the aim. the ideal is the model. 

W'hat is the idea! ? It is G'nl. 

Ideal, nb.se'lute, perfection, the infinite — tlu-se are ideiiiic.a! 
wotals. 
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VII 

I’RECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN IN CENSURE 

History and philosophy have eternal duties, which are, at the same 
time, simple duties — to oppose Caiaphas as bishop, Draco as judge, 
Trimalcion as legislator, and Tiberius as emperor. This is clear, 
direct, and limpid, and presents no obscurity. But the right to live 
apart, even with its inconveniences and abuses, must be verified and 
dealt with carefull}'. The life of the cenobite is a human problem. 

When we speak of convents, those seats of error but of inno- 
cence, of mistaken views but of good intentions, of ignorance but 
of devotion, of torment but of martyrdom, we must nearly always 
have “Yes” and “No” upon our lips. 

A convent is a contradiction, — its object salvation, its means self- 
sacrifice. The convent is supreme egotism resulting in supreme self- 
denial. 

“Abdicate that you may reign” seems to be the device of monas- 
ticism. 

In the cloister they sufTer that they may enjoy — they draw a bill 
of exchange on death — they discount the celestial splendour in ter- 
restrial night. In the cloister, hell is accepted as the charge made iu 
advance on the future inheritance of heaven. 

Tlie assumption of the veil or the frock is a suicide reimbursed 
by an eternity. 

It seems to us that, in treiuing such a subject, raillery would be 
quite out of place. Everything relating to it is serious, the good as 
well as the evil. 

The good man knits his brows, but never smiles with the bad 
man’s smile. We can understand anger but not malignity. 

VIII 

FAITH — LAW 

A FEW words more. 

We blame the Church when it is saturated with intrigues ; wc 
despise the spiritual when it is harshly austere to the temporal ; but 
we honour everywhere, the thoughtful man. 

We bow to the man who kneels. 

A faith is a necessity to man. Woe to him who believes nothing. 

A man is not idle, because he is absorbed in thought. There is n 
vi.silde labour and there is an invisible labour. 

To meditate is to labour ; to think is to act. 

I'olded arms work, closed hands perform, a gaze fixed on heaven 
is a toil. 
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Thales remained jnotionlcss for four \-enrs. He founded 
philosophy. 

In our eyes, cenobites arc not idlers, nor is tlie rcchise .a sluggard. 

To think of the Gloom is a serious thing. 

Without at all invalidating what we have just saifl, we believe 
that a perpetual remembrance of the tomb is proper for the living. 
On this point, the priest and the philosopher agree : JIV musl die. 
'I'lic Abbe of I.a Trap[je answers Horace. 

To mingle with one's life a certain presence of the ‘sepulchre is 
the law of the wise man, and it is the law of the ascetic. In ibis re- 
lation, the ascetic and the sage terul towards a common centre. 

There is a material advancement ; we desire it. There is, also, a 
moral grandeur; we hold fast to it. 

Unrcnecling, lieadlong minds say : 

“Of what use arc those motionless figures by the side of mvsiery ? 
What purpose rlo they serve? W bat <io they eiTect ? ” 

Alas! in the presence of that obsriirit\ wlmh surromids ns and 
awaits tt.s, not knowing what the vast dis|(ers|..ii nf .-ill things will do 
with us, we answer: There is. perhaps, no work more suMime than 
that which is nccomjilished by these souls ; .md we add. i liere is no 
labour, porbaiis, ttiore useful. 

'J'ho.se who jiray a!wa\s are u<cv-'-ury to t!i '«e w’; - never pr.T.’ 

In otlf view, the whole rptestion is m ilu amount of thought lliat 
is mingletl with prayer. 

Leibnitr., praying, is somethitig grand ; \ olt.iuc, uor-luj.jung. is 
something beautifnl. /><■<> <v, ut i DUe.tr,-. 

Wo are for religion against the religions 

\\"e are of those who believe in the pit i iultu -^ i i i ris.ai--. .lud in 
the snhiitjtity of pmyer. 

Besides, in this motiu in thriuigh wlia li \\c .are jsi ' Ug, a nio- 
meni which happily will r.ot Ir.i\e its t i u . in mh 

rentnry; in this lioiir which finds so mans weh tiuir fr"V. - a'>.i-cd 
.so low and their souls so little iip!:it<d. amou- o, ni.in-, of ;hr 
ing whose motto is li.-ipjiiness, .anti wlio .are , tg i, d with the hru t. 
mis-shapen things of m.attvr. whoi-wr is srif-vMlc! srenis wncr- 
ahle to us. Tlie mona'terv is ,i rt nnm i-itr 'U. .'^clt-sai ririia', ewn 
when misdirected, is snl! seli-s.n rifn e. T>> asstune as dutv an nnin- 


viting error has its peculiar gmivleur. 

Gousidercci in itself, idc.ally, and h.oMing it up to tnitli, until it is 
impartsriliy .'md e.\haustivdy e.\amme«l in .all its .aspects, the ir.on- 
•v.ery. and part irulariy the convent — for woman sufiers mo.st under 
ot’.r sy.stem of rociety, and in this e.xile of the cloister lliere is .ati 
eh-meitt <if pro:fs;--;hc convent, v.-c repat, has, tinqttC'-tionaldy, 
a certain majesty. 


This u'.onrivjic e.xis;e!u*e, austere .and gk-r-t 
k.avc cclincated a feev di.ar.artcrisiics, is no; 


:ny.a< it is, of wliirh. we 
life, is r.ot liht 
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it is not the grave, for it is not completion ; it is that singular place, 
from wliich, as from tlie summit of a lofty mountain, we perceive, 
on one side, the ahyss in which we arc, and, on the other, the abyss 
wherein we arc to he : it is a narrow and misty boundary, that sepa- 
rates two worlds, at once illuminated and obscured by both, where 
the enfeebled ray of life commingles with the uncertain ray of 
death; it is the twilight of the tomb. 

For ourselves, we, who do not believe what these women believe, 
but live, like them, by faith, never could look without a species of 
tender and religious awe, a kind of pity full of envy, upon those 
devoted beings, trembling yet confident — ^thosc humble yet august 
souls, who dare to live upon the very confines of the great mystery, 
waiting between the world closed to them and heaven not yet 
opened ; turned towards the daylight not yet seen, with only the hap- 
piness of thinking that they know where it is; their aspirations 
directed towards thcah3'ss and the unknown, their gaze fixed on the 
motionless gloom, kneeling, dismayed, stupefied, shuddering, and 
half home away at certain times by the deep pulsations of Eternity. 



ROOK EIGHT 

CEMETERIES TAKE WHAT IS C.IVEX THEM 

I 

WHICH TKi:.-\TS OF Tin-: m\nni k (»f r.NTi.insi; riir ('o\vi:n-t 

Into this house it was tliat Jean \ aljeaii h.i'i, a-^ I'aiu iu 'a-vent ^aid, 
‘‘fallen from heaven.” 

He had crossed the Harden wall at tli<- K.nx r <•: ilu- K’tu- r<4M!i- 
ccau. That angels’ hymn wlmli lie h.id le ard m i;u- noddle <■! the 
night, was the nuns chanting matin': that l.all 'U’ winch he had 
caught a glimpse in the oh'cnriiv. w is tin- ihipd. tliat phan;’>ni 
which he had seen e.vteiided on tli< !l •"!- w.i' tin ':'!' r pert rming 
the reparation : that liell tlie '<ai;'.! <■! w;,’. h liei !s 'ur- 

pri.scd him was the gardener’s hill {a'titnd o',! h'.iin iu!e\cnt's 
knee. 

When Cosette had heen ](Ut t<> h< i. h m \'.di<-,n ai- ! i au> !ie- 
levent had, as we have sceti, tak< n a g!a" of wnif and a pa > <■ of 
cheese hefure a hla/ing tire; then, the onU i.id :n ih-- di.intv 'uing 
occupied hy t'osetle. tluy had ti'r.'wn ;!un.i!',is , h tip. n a 
huudle of st''nw. I’efore li'smg !;is ii.s, h .n \ - n; i '.nd ; 

‘‘Henceforth J must lein.r.n liete '' 1 ’•( sc w i Is « i!.,;-;!;' one 

another tlirongii h'auc!ie!e\( ni's Inad t'.i w’ d' 

To tell tlie truth, neitiu r of ih.ein i,.e! d- ; : 

jeati \’a!jeati. teeling iit.it 1 >• .i' d-. ■ . • - d ! I p ’ t v.- 1 ' up 'ti 
In’s track, km w full well tii.it h.e avi i m--- v,'; i '1, : d i!-< c 
return into the city, Sim e the i.- w !•'. -.-t ■ !■, ' . d ’ :• up n !i :n, 

had thrown him into titis i loi-tct. h n. \ ■ .m !..i 1 hm ..ne •.! ngi-.i, 

to retnair. there. Now, lor om in };•' intf i inn.ite p- tl- . , :i. 

vetU was at once the s.ifcsi ;u;-l ti-.e d.i'-o . ..p, , n’ i't 

dangeriius, for. no man lieing allowi d to e'i;< r. it in- s' ■■:’■! '<( d.i.. 
coVi rcd, it was a tlagram crittie. au>! lean \ .iljem u> ■;! i t.i'i e !an 
one step fn>:n the convent to prison ; tlie safest, l"r if he 'Ucccc-ie'! 
in. fretting penni'sion to remain, wlio wouM come tl ere i.i for 
h’-m *i'o live itt an itmpossihle place; that wtiu!'! h(‘ s.-.fety 

i'ltr h.is part, I'anche'event was r.arkj;!;; his. hrains. He het;an i?y 
deciditig sh.u lie veas ittu rly hewtldereri. How fii'l Mon'i'.'ttr .^5.’'.d^* 
h’ltte conte th.ere, with such w.alls? The wa'K of a cloister are tmt ? o 
t.'.' sly eros‘cd. How did lie liapm.-:'. to he with a child? A nm.n 

•H3 
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not scale a steep wall with a child in his arms. Who was this child ? 
Wlaere did they both come from ? Since Fauchelevent had been in 

the convent, he had not heard a word from M — r— sur M , and 

he knew nothing of what had taken place. Father Madeleine wore 
that air which discourages questions ; and moreover Fauchelevent 
said to himself : “One does not question a saint.” To him Monsieur 
Madeleine had preserved all his prestige. From some words that 
escaped from Jean Valjean, however, the gardener thought he 
might conclude that Monsieur Madeleine had probably failed on 
account of the hard times, and that he was pursued by his creditors; 
or it might be that he was compromised in some political affair and 
was concealing himself ; which did not at all displease Fauchele- 
vent, who, like man}- of our peasants of the north, had an old Bona- 
parlist heart. Being in concealment. Monsieur Madeleine had taken 
the convent for an asylum, and it was natural that he should wish 
to remain there. But the mystery to which Fauchelevent constantly 
returned and over which he was racking his brains was, that 
Monsieur Madeleine should be there, and that this little girl should 
be with him. hauchelevcnt saw them, touched them, spoke to 
them, and yet did not believe it. An incomprehensibility had made 
Its way into Fauchelevent’s hut. Fauchelevent was groping amid 
conjectures, but saw nothing clearly except this : Monsieur Made- 
leine has saved my life. 1 his single certainty was sufiicient, and de- 
termmed him. He said aside to himself: It is my turn now. He 
added in his conscience : ^lonseiur Madeleine did not deliberate so 
long when the question was about squeer.ing himself under the 

V aggon to draw me out. He decided that he would save Monsieur 
iMadeleinc. 


e however put several questions to himself and made several 
.iii.sw cr.s . After what he has done for me, if he were a thief, would 
• ‘ same. If he were an assassin, would I save him? 

JUS the s.anie. Since he is a saint, shall I save him? just the same.” 

itut to have him remain in the convent, what a problem was that! 
He fore that alniost chimerical attempt, Fauchelevent did not recoil; 
this poor Picardy pe.asant, with no other ladder than his devotion, his 
goodwill, a little of that old country cunning, engaged for once in 
the service of a generous intention, undertook to scale the impos- 
sibilities of the cloister and the cr.agg}- escarpments of the rules of 
SI. heiiedict Fauchelevent w.as an old man who had been selfish 
^ 'roug 1011 ^ us life, and who, near the end of his d.avs, crippled, 
iiilirin, having no mterest longer in the world, found it sweet to be 
grateful and seeing a virtuous action to be done, threw himself 
into It like a man who. at the moment of death, finding at hand a 
glass of .soinc good wine which he had never tasted, should drink it 
greedily. W e might add that the air which he had been breafhin.g 
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are all saints here; all the difference between them and me is, that 
they say ; our cell, and I say ; my shanty. They are going to have die 
orison for the dying, and then the orison for the dead. For to-day 
we shall be quiet here ; and I do not answer for to-morrow.” 

“However,” obsen-ed Jean Valjean, “this shanty is under the 
corner of the wall ; it is hidden by a sort of ruin; there are trees; 
they cannot see it from the convent.” 

“And I add, that the nuns never come near it,” 

“Well?” said Jean Valjean. 

The interrogation point which followed that well, meant : it seems 
to me that we can remain here concealed. This interrogation point 
Fauchelevent answered : — 

“There are the little girls.” 

“What little girls?” asked Jean Valjean. 

As Fauchelevent opened his mouth to c.xplain the words he had 
just uttered, a single stroke of a bell was heard. 

“The nun is dead,” said he. “There is the knell.” 

And he motioned to Jean Valjean to listen. 

The bell sounded a second time. 

“It is the knell, Mon.'ieur Madeleine. The bell will strike every 
minute, for twenty-four hours, until the body goes out of the 
church. You see they play. In their recreations, if a ball roll here, 
that is enough for them to come after it, in spite of the rules, and 
rummage all about here. Those cherubs are little devils.” 

“W'ho ?” asked Jean \’aljean. 

“The little girls. You would be found out very soon. They would 
cr)’, ‘What ! a man !’ But there is no danger to-day. There will be 
no recreation. 1 he day will be all prayers. You hear the bell. As I 
told you, a stroke every minute. It is the knell.” 

“I understand. Father Fauchelevent. There are boarding schol- 
nrs. 

And Jean A'aljcan thouglit within himself : — 

“Here, then, Cosette can he educated, too.” 

Fauchelevent e.xclaimed ; — 

“Zoiinds ! they arc tlie little girls for you ! And how they would 
scream at sight of you ! and how they woi'dd run ! Here, to be a man. 
is to have the plague. You sec how they fasten a bell to my leg, .as 
they would to a wild beast.” 

Jean Valjean was studying more and more deeply. “The convent 
would save us, murmured he. 1 hen he raised his voice : 

“Yes, the difiiculty is in remaining." 

“No.” said Fauchelevent, “it is to get out.” 

. Jean Valjean felt his blood run cold. 

“To get out f” 

“Yes. Monsieur Madeleine, in order to come in, it is necessary 
that you should get out.” 
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And, after waiting for a sound from the tolling bell to die away, 
Fauchelevent pursued ; — 

“It would not do to have you found here like this. Whence do 
you come ? for me you have fallen from heaven, because I know 
you ; but for the nuns, you must come in at the door.” 

Suddenly they heard a complicated ringing upon another bell. 
“Oh !” said Fauchelevent, “that is the ring for the mothers. They 
are going to the chapter. They always hold a chapter when anybody 
dies. She died at daybreak. It is usually at daybreak that people die. 
But cannot you go out the way you came in ? Let us see ; this is not 
to question you, but where did you come in ?” 

Jean Valjean became pale ; the bare idea of climbing down again 
into that formidable street, made him shudder. Make your way out 
of a forest full of tigers, and when out, fancy yourself advised by 
a friend to return. Jean Valjean imagined all the police still swarm- 
ing in the quarter, officers on the watch, sentries everywhere, fright- 
ful fists stretched out towards his collar, — Javert, perhaps, at the 
corner of the square. 

“Impossible,” said he. “Father Fauchelevent, let it go that I fell 
from on high.” 

“Ah ! I believe it, I believe it,” replied I'auchelcvcnt. “You have 
no need to tell me so. God must have taken you into his hand, to 
have a close look at you, and then ]njt you down. Only he meant 
to put you into a monastery; he made a mistake. Hark! another 
ring; that is to warn the porter to go and notify the municipality, 
so that they may go and notify the death-physician, so that he may 
come and see that there is really a dead woman. ,\11 that is the cere- 
mony of dying. These good ladies do not like this visit very much. 
A physician believes in nothing. He lifts the veil. He even lifts 
something else, sometimes. How soon they !ia\e notified the in^])cc- 
tor, this time ! What can be the matter ? Your little one is asleep yet. 
What is her name?” 

“Cosette.” 

“She is your girl? that is to say; you should be her grand- 
father ?” 

“Yes.” 

“For her, to get out will be easy, I have my door, which opens in- 
to the court. I knock; the porter opens. I have my basket on my 
back; the little girl is inside; I go tnit. Father Fauchelevent goes 
out with his basket — that is all simple. You will tell the little girl to 
keep very still. She will- be under cover. I will leave her as soon as 
I can, with a good old friend of mine, a fruiteress, in the Rue du 
Gicmin Vert, who is deaf, and who has a little bed. I will scream 
into the fruitcress’s car that she is my niece, and she must keep her 
for me till to-morrow. Then the little girl will come back with you ; 
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for I shall bring yon back. It must be done. But how*are you going 

to manage to get out ?" 

Jean Valjcan shook his head. 

“Let nobody see me, that is all, b'allier Fauchclcvcnt. Find some 
means to get me out, like Cosette, in a l)askct, and under cover.” 

Fauchclcvcnt scratched the tip of his ear with the middle finger 
of his left hand — a sign of serious embarrassment. 

A third ring made a diversion. 

“That is the death-physician going away,” said Fauchelevent. 
“He has looked, and said she is dead ; it is right. When the inspec- 
tor has vised the passport for par.adise, the undertaker sends a 
cofiin. If it is a motlier, tlic mothers lay her out ; if it is a sister, the 
.sisters lay her out. After which. I nail it up. That’s a part of my 
gardening. A gardener is .something of a gravedigger. They put her 
in a low room in the church which communicates with the street, and 
where no man can enter except the death-physician, I do not count 
the hearers and myself for men. In that room 1 nail the coffin. The 
btiarcrs come and take her, and whip-up. driver: that is the way 
they go to heaven. They bring in a box with nothing in it, thcy_ carry 
it aw.ay with something inside. That is what an interment is, Dc 
profmuiis.'' 

i\ ray of the rising sun beamed upon the face of the sleeping Cos- 
ette, who half-('pct)c<l her mouth dreamily, seeming like an angel 
drinking in the light. Jean X'aljeau was looking at her. Me no longer 
heard I-'anchelevent. 

Not being heard is no reason for silence. The brave old gardener 
quietly continued his garrulous rehearsal. 

^ "T he grave is at the \'augirard cemetery. They pretend that tliis 
\ augirard cemetery is going to he suppressed. It is an ancient ceme- 
tery, \vhich is nut acconiiitg to the regulations, whicli docs not wear 
the uniform, and which is going to he retired. I am sorry for it, for 
it is convenient. 1 have a friend there — Father Meslienne, the grave- 
digger. 1 he uuns here have the privilege of being carried to that 
cemetery at tiiglu-fall. 'I here is au order of the Prefecture, c.x- 
pressly for them. But what events since yesterday? Mother Cruci- 
fixion is dead, and Father Ma<leleinc'’ 

“Is buried,” .said jean \'aljean, sadly smiling. 

Faucbelevcut echoed the word. 

“Ixeally, if you were here for good, it would be a genuine burial.” 

A fourth time the bell rang out. I'auchclevcnt quickly took down 
the kuce-piecc .aiul hell froin the nail, and hnckied it on his knee. 

“1 liis lime, it is for me. The mother prioress wants me. Well! I 
aiji pricking myself with die tongue of my buckle. Monsieur Made- 
leine, do not stir, but wail for me. There is something new. If yn" 
arc hungry, there is the wine, and bread ami cheese.” . „ 

And he went mu of the hut, saying : “1 am coming, I am coining. 
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flesh, and these dead were alive to him. He was like a deaf man 
whose sight is extended, and like a blind man whose hearing is 
sharpened. He had applied himself to unravelling the meaning of 
the various rings, and had made them out ; so that in this enigmatic 
and taciturn cloister, nothing was hidden from him ; this sphyn.X' 
blabbed all her secrets in his car. Fauchelcvent, knowing every- 
thing, concealed everything. That was his art. The whole convent 
thought him stupid — a great merit in religion. The mothers prized 
I'auchelevent. He was a rare mute. He inspired confidence. More- 
over, he was regular in his habits, and never went out except when 
it was clearly necessary on account of the orchard and the garden. 
This discretion in his conduct was counted to his credit He had, 
nevertheless, learned the secrets of two men ; the porter of the con- 
^cnt, \vlio knew ihc peculiarities of the parlour, and the grave-dig- 
ger of the cemetery, who knew the singularities of burial : in this 
manner, he had a double-light in regard to these nuns — one upon 
their life, the other upon their death. But he did not abuse it. The 
congiegation thought much of him, old, lame, seeing nothing, prob- 
ably a httlc dcaf--how many good qualities ! It would have been dif- 
ficult to replace him. 

assurance of one who feels that he is ap- 
prcciated, began before the reverend prioress a rustic harangue, quite 

fie? of fho spoke at length of his age, his infiimi- 

ties, of the w eight of years henceforth doubly heavy upon him of the 

foTIS ''-‘VT''' 

over nip tnolnnc ' for example, when he had to put awnings 

voSiV-KnnS save a start)-a brother not 

it w i? delirofT ill'*!’ a reassured start)— that if 

hiin'-'tlnt hfivnl n?™ ’n'" him and help 

gc i^ood serv CO. g-inlcncr ; that the community would 

.-.ry ,l,r to “"P"* >"= of ™'- 

•Tor “S'"' P™'"™ » 

To be usctl ns n. lever?** 

;Tes, reverend mother,” answered Fauchelcvent 
were proDaWy assembled : I-auchclcvcnt remained alone. 
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“\yhcn the vault is opened ” 

“I will shut it again.” 

“But before ■” 

“What, reverend mother ?” 

“Something must he let down.” 

There was silence. The prioress, after a quivering of the under- 
lip which rcsemhlcd hesitation, spoke : 

“Father Fauvent ?” 

“Reverend mother ?” 

“You know that a mother died this morning.” 

“No.” 

“You have not heard the hell then ?” 

“Nothing is heard at the further end of the garden.” 

“Really?” 

“I can hardly distinguish my ring.” 

“She died at daybreak.” 

“And then, this morning, the wind didn’t blow my way.” 

“It is Mother Crucifi.xion. One of the blest." 

The prioress was silent, moved her lips a moment as in a mental 
orison, and resumed : 

“Tlircc years ago, merely from having seen Mother Crucifixion at 
prayer, a Jansenist, Madame dc Bethune, became orthodox.” 

“Ah ! yes, I hear the knell now, reverend mother.” 

“The mothers have carried her into the room of the dead, which 
opens into the church.” 

“I know.” 

“No other man than you can or must enter that room. Be watchful. 

■ It would look well for a man to enter tlic room of the. dead !” 
"Oftencr.” 

“Eh?” 

“Oftencr?" 

“What do you say ?” 

“I say oftencr.” 

“Oftencr than what ?” 

“Reverend mother, I don’t say oftencr than what ; I say oftencr.” 
“1 do not understand you. Why do you say oftencr?” ' 

“To say as you do, reverend mother.” 

“But 1 did not .say oftencr,” 

“ You did not say it ; but I said it to say as you did.” 

The clock struck nine. 

“At nine o’clock in the morning, and at alt hours, praise and ado- 
ration to the most holy sacrament of the altar,” said the jirioress. 
“,'\mcn !” said Fauchelevent. 

The clock struck in good time. It cut short that Oftencr. It is prob- 
able, that without it the jirioress and Fauchelevent would never have 
got out of the sn.arl. 
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Fauchelevent wiped his forehead. . 

The prioress again made a little low murmur, probably sacred, then 
raised her voice. 

"During her life, Mother Crucifixion worked conversions ; after 
her death, she will work miracles.” 

"She will !” answered Fauchelevent, correcting his step, and mak- 
ing an effort not to blunder again. 

"Father Fauvent, the community has been blessed in Mother 
Crucifixion. Doubtless, it is not given to everybody to die like Car- 
dinal de Berulle, saying the holy mass, and to breathe out his soul to 
God, pronouncing these words : Hanc igitur oblationcm. But without 
attaining to so great happiness, Mother Crucifixion had a very 
precious death. She had her consciousness to the last. She spoke to 
us, then she spoke to the angels. She gave us her last commands. If 
you had a little more faith, and if you could have been in her cell, she 
would have cured your leg by touching it. She smiled. We felt that 
she was returning to life in God. There was something of Paradise 
in that death.” 

Fauchelevent thought that he had been listening to a prayer. 

“Amen 1" said he. 

“Father Fauvent, we must do what the <!ead wish.” 

The prioress counted a few bea<ls on her cha[)let. I'auchelevcnt 
Was silent. She continued ; 

"I have consulted upon this question several ecclesiastics labour- 
ing in Our Lord, who are engage<l in the exercise of clerical func- 
tions, and with admirable results." 

"Reverend mother, we hear the knell imicli l)ettcr here than in the 
garden.” 

“Furthermore, she is more than a <ieparted une ; she is a saint." 

“Like you, reverend mother.” 

"She slept in her coffin ff)r twenty years, Iw tlie express [>crmission 
of our Holy Father. Pius VI I." 

"He who crowned the Fm]> r.u('na]>arte," 

For a shrewd man like Fauchelevent, tlic remini-'Cence was unto- 
ward, Luckii)' the prioress, ab.'^orbed in her thoughts, did not hear 
him. She continued : 

“Father Fauvent ?” 

“Reverend mother?” 

“St. Diodorus, Archbishop of Cappadocia, de^ired that this single 
word might be written ujkui his tomb; Acarus, which signifies a 
worm of the dust ; that was done. Is it true ?” 

“Yes, reverend mother.” 

“The blessed Mezzocane, Abbe of .-\quila, desired to be buried 
tmder the gibbet ; that was done.” 

"It is true.” 

“St. Terence, Bishop of 0.stia, at the mouih of the Tiber, re- 
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quested to have engraved uj^on his tomb the mark whicir was put 
upon the graves of parricides, in the hope that travellers would spit 
upon his grave. That was done. We must obey the dead.” 

, “So be it.” 

“The body of Bernard Guidonis, who was born m France near 
Roche Abcille,’ was, as he has ordered, and in .spite of the king of 
Castile, brought to the church of the Dominicans at Limoges, al- 
though Bernard Guidonis was Bishop of Tuy, in Spain. Can this be 
denied ?” 

The fact is attested hy Plantavit dc la Fosse. 

“No, indeed, reverend mother.” 

A few beads of her chaplet were told over silently. The prioress 
went on : _ _ ' 

“Father Fauvent, Mother Crucifixion will be buried in the coffin 
in which she has slept for twenty years.” 

“That is right.” 

“It is a continuation of sleep.” 

“I shall have to nail her up then in that coffin.” , , 

“Yes.” 


“And we will put aside the undertaker’s coffin?” 
“Precisely.” 

“I am at the disposal of the most reverend community.” 
“The four mother choristers will help you.” 

“To nail up the coffin I don’t need them.” 

“No. To let it down.” 

“Where?” 

“Into the vault.” 

“What vault?” 

“Under the altar.” 

Fauchclevent gave a start. 

“The vault under the altar !” 

“Under the altar.” 

“But ’’ 

“You will have an iron bar.” 

“Yes, but ” 

“You will lift the stone with the bar by means of the rine.” 
“But ” 


“We must obey the dead. To be buried in the vault under the altar 
of the chapel, not to go into profane ground, to remain in death where 
.rite prayed in life ; this was the last request of Mother Crucifixion. 
She has asked it, that is to say, commanded it.” 

“But it is forbidtien.” 

“Forbidden by men, enjoined by God.” 

“If it should come to be known?” 

“We have confidence in you.” 

"Oh ! as for me, I am like a stone in your wall.” 
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“The chapter has assembled. The vocal mothers, whom I have just 
consulted again and who are now deliberating, have decided that 
[Mother Crucifixion should be, according to her desire, buried in her 
coffin under our altar. Think, Father Fauvent, if there should be 
miracles performed here ! what glorj’- under God for the community ! 
Miracles spring from tombs.” 

“But, reverend iMother, if the agent of the Health Commission — ” 

“St. Benedict H., in the matter of burial, resisted Constantine 
Pogonatus.” 

“However, the Commissary of Police ” 

“Chonodemaire, one of the seven German kings who entered Gaul 
in the reign of Constantins, expressly recognised the right of con- 
ventuals to be inhumed in religion, that is to say, under the altar.” 

, “But the Inspector of the Prefecture ” 

“The world is nothing before the cross. Martin, eleventh general 
of tlie Carthusians, gave to his order this device; Stat crux dum 
tVolvilur orbis" 

“Amen,” said Fauchelevent, imperturbable in this method of ex- 
tricating himself whenever he heard any Latin. 

Any audience whatever is sufficient for one who has been too long 
silent. On the da)' that the rhetorician Gymnastoras came out of 
prison, full of suppressed dilemmas and syllogisms, he stopped be- 
fore the first tree he met with, harangued it, and put forth very’ great 
efforts to convince it. The prioress, habitually subject to the con- 
straint of silence, and having a surplus in her resenmir, rose, and ex- 
claimed with the loquacity of an opened mill-sluice : 

“I have on my right Benedict, and on my left Bernard. What is 
Bernard? he is the first Abbot of Clairvau.x. Fontaines in Burgundy 
is blessed for having been his birthplace. His father’s name was 
Tccelin, and his mother’s Alcthc. He began at Citcaux, and ended 
at ClairvMux ; he was ordained abbot by the Bishop of Chalons-sur- 
Saone, Guillaume dc Champeaux; he had seven hundred novices, 
and founded a hundred and sixty monasteries ; he overthrew Abcil- 
ard at the Council of Sens in 1 140, and Peter dc Bruys and Henry 
his disciple, and another heterodox set called the Apostolicals ; he 
confounded Arnold of Brescia, struck monk Ralph dumb, the slayer 
of the Jews, presided in 1148 over the Council of Rheims, caused 
Gilbert dc la Poree, Bishop of Poitiers, to be condemned, caused Eon 
dc I’Etoile to be condemned, arranged the differences of princes, ad- 
vised the King, Louis the Young, counselled Pope Eugenius III., 
regulated the Temple, preached the Crusade, performed two hundred 
and fifty miracles in his lifetime, and as many as thirty-nine in one 
day. What is Benedict? he is the patriarch of [Monte Cassino; he is 
the second founder of the Claustral Holiness, he is the Basil of the 
West. His order has produced forty popes, two hundred cardinals, 
fifty patriarchs, sixteen hundred archbishops, four thousand si.x 
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hundred bishops, four emperors, twelve empresses, forty-six kings, 
forty-one queens, three tliousand six hundred canonised saints, and 
has "listed for fourteen hundred years. On one side, St. Bernard ; 
on the other the agent of the Health Commission ! On one side, St. 
Benedict ; on the other the sanitarj' inspector ! The state. Health De- 
partment, funeral regulations, rules, the administration, do we recog- 
nise these things? Anybody would be indignant to see how we are 
treated. We have not even the right to give our dust to Jesus Christ ! 
Your sanitary commission is an invention of the revolution. God 
subordinated to the commissary of police ; such is this age. Silence, 

Fauvent !” . n-t • 

Fauchclcvent, beneath this douche, was not quite at ease. The 
prioress continued : 

“The right of the convent to burial cannot be doubted by anybody. 
There are none to deny it save fanatics and those who have gone as- 
tray. We live in times of terrible confusion. People are ignorant of 
what they ought to know, and know those things of which they ought* 
to be ignorant. They are gross and impious. There are people in these 
days who do not distinguish between the great St. Bernard and the 
Bernard entitled des Pauvres Catholiques, a certain good ecclesiastic 
who lived in the thirteenth centur)'. Others blaspheme so far as to 
couple the scaffold of Louis XVI. with the cross of Jesus Christ. 
Louis XVI. was only a king. Let us then take heed for God ! There 
arc no longer either just or unjuse. Voltaire’s name is known, and 
the name of Caisar de Bus is not known. Nevertheless Cresar de Bus 
is in bliss and Voltaire is in torment. The last archbishop, the Cardi- 
nal of Perigord, did not even know that Charles de Gondren suc- 
ceeded Bcrulle, and Francis Bourgoin, Gondren, and Jean Francois 
Senault, Bourgoin, and Father cle Sainte-Marthe, Jean Francois 
Senault. The name of Father Cotton is known, not because he was 
one of the three who laboured in the foundation of the Oratory, hut 
because he was the subject of an oath for the Huguenot King Henr\’ 
IV. St. Francois de Sales is popular with the world, because he 
cheated at play. And then religion is attacked. Why? Because there 
have been wicked priests, because Sagittaire, Bishop of Gap, was a 
brother of Salone, Bishop of Embrun, and both were followers of 
Mammon. What docs that amount to? Docs that prevent Marlin de 
Tours from being a saint and having given half- his cloak to a I’oo’" 
man? The saints arc persecuted. ^Icn shut their eyes to the truth. 
Darkness becomes habitual. The most savage beasts are blind beasts. 
Nobody thinks of hell in earnest. Oh! the wicked people! By the 
king, now means, by the revolution. Men no longer know what is due 
to the living or the dead. Holy death is forbidden. The sepulchre is a 
civil affair. This is horrible. St. Leo II. wrote two letters c.vpressly. 
one to Peter Notaire, the other to the King of the Visigoths, to com- 
bat and overthrow, upon questions touching the dead, the authority 
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“About three-quarters of an hour before midnight ; do not for- 
get.” 

“Reverend mother ?” 

“What?” . , , . 

“If you should ever have an)' other work like this, my brother is 
very' strong. A Turk.” 

“You will do it as quickly as possible.'' 

“I cannot go very fast. I am infirm ; it is, on that account I need 
help. I limp.’’ , _ 

“To limp is not a crime, and it may be a blessing. The Emperor 
Henry II., who fought the Antipope Gregory, and rc-etsablishcd 
Benedict VIII., has two surnames ; the Saint and the Lame.” 

“Two surtouts are very good,” murmured Fauchelevcnt, who, in 
reality, was a little hard of hearing. 

“Father Fauvent, now I think of it, we ■will take a whole hour. It 
is not too much. Be at the high altar w-iththe iron bar at eleven o’clock. 
The office commences at midnight. It must all be finished a good 
quarter of an hour before.” 

“I wilt do everything to prove my zeal for the community. This is 
the arrangement. I shall nail up the coffin. At eleven o’clock precisely 
I will be in the chapel. The mother choristers will be there. -Mother 
Ascension will be there. Two men would be better. But no matter! 
I shall have my lever. We shall open the vault, let down the coffin, 
and close the vault again. After which, there will be no trace of any- 
thing. The government will suspect nothing. Reverend mother, is 
this all so?” 

“No.” 

“What more is there, then ?” 

“There is still the empty coffin.” 

This brought them to a stand. Fauchelevcnt pondered. The prior- 
ess pondered. 

“Father Fauvent, what shall be done with the coffin ?” 

“It will be put in the ground.” 

"Empty?’; 

Another silence, F.auchclc%'cnt made with his left hand that pecu- 
liar gesture, which dismisses an unpleasant question. 

“Reverend mother, I nail up the coffin in the lower room in the 
church, and nobody can come in there except me, and I will cover the 
coffin with the pall.” 

"Yes, hut the bearers, in putting it into the hearse and in letting it 
down into the grave, will surely perceive that there is nothing inside. 

“.‘\h ! the dc 1” c.xclaimcd Fauchelcvent, 

Tlie prioress began to cross herself, and looked fixedly ut the 
gardener. I'U stuck in his throat. 

lie made haste to think of an expedient to make her forget the 
oath. 
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“Reverend mother, I will put some earth into the coffin. That will 
have the effect of a body.” 

“You are right. Earth is the same thing as man. So )’^ou will pre- 
pare the empty coffin ?” 

“I will attend to that.” 

The face of the prioress, till then dark and anxious, became again 
serene. She made him the sign of a superior dismissing an inferior. 
Fauchelevent moved towards the door. As he was going out, the 
prioress gently raised her voice. 

“Father Fauvent, I am satisfied with you; to-morrow after the 
burial, bring your brother to me, and tell him to bring his daughter.” 

IV 

IN WHICH JEAN VALJEAN HAS QUITE THE APPEARr\NCE OF H.WING 
READ AUSTIN CASTILLEJO 

The strides of the lame are like the glances of the one-eyed ; they do 
not speedily reach their aim. Furthermore, Fauchelevent was per- 
plexed. It look him nearly a quarter of an hour to get back to the 
shanty in the garden. Cosette was awake. Jean Val jean had seated her 
near the fire. At the moment when Fauchelevent entered, Jean Val- 
jean was showing her the gardener’s basket hanging on the wall and 
saying to her: 

“Listen attentively to me, my little Cosette. AV'e must go away 
from this house, but we shall come back, and we shall be very well 
off here. The good man here will carry you out on his back inside 
there. You will wait for me at a lady’s. I shall come and find you. 
Above all, if you do not want the Thenardiess to take you back, obey 
and say nothing.” 

Cosette nodded her head with a serious look. 

At the sound of Fauchelevent opening the door, Jean Valjean 
turned. 

“Well ?” 

“.'Ml is arranged, and nothing is,” said Fauchelevent. “I have per- 
mission to bring you in ; but before bringing you in, it is necessary to 
gel you out. That is where the cart is blocked 1 For the little girl, it is 
easy enough.” 

■ “You will carry her out ?” 

“And she will keep quiet ?” 

“I will answer for it.” 

"But you, Father Madeleine?” 

.■\nd. after an anxious silence, Fauchelevent exclaimed : 

"But why not go out the way you came in ?” 

Jean ^^^ljca^, as before, mercU- answered : “Impossible.” 
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Fauchelevent, talking more to himself than to Jean Valjean, 


grumbled : t • i t 1 1 • 

- “There is another thing that torments me. I said I would put in 
some earth. But I think that earth inside, instead of a body, will not 
be like it ; that will not do, it will shake about ; it will move. The men 
will feel it. You understand. Father Madeleine, the government will 
find it out.” 

Jean Valjean stared at him, and thought that he was raving. 

Fauchelevent resumed : 

“How the d ickens are yoirgoing to get out? For all this must 

be done to-morrow. To-morrow I am to bring you in. The prioress 


expects you.” 

Then he explained to Jean Valjean that this was a reward for a 
service that he, Fauchelevent, was rendering to the community. That 
it was a part of his duties to assist in burials, that he nailed up the 
coffins, and attended the grave-digger at the cemetery. That the nun 
who died that morning had requested to be buried in the coffin which 
she had used as a bed, and interred in the vault under the altar of the 
chapel. That this was forbidden by the regulations of the police, but 
that she was one of those departed ones to whom nothing is refused. 
That the prioress and the vocal mothers intended to carry out the 
will of the deceased. So much the worse for the government. That 
he, Fauchelevent, would nail up the coffin in the cell, raise the stone 
in the chapel, and let down the body into the vault. And that, in re- 
turn for this, the prioress would admit his brother into the house as 
gardener and his niece as boarder. That his brother was i\I. Made- 
leine, and that his niece was Cosette. That the prioress had told him 
to bring his brother the next evening, after the fictitious burial at 
the cemetery. But that he could not bring M. Madeleine from the 
outside, if M. Madeleine were not outside. That that was the first 
difficulty. And then that he had another difficulty ; the empty coffin.” 

“What is the empty coffin ?” asked Jean Valjean. 

Fauchelevent responded ; 

“The coffin from the administration.” 

“Wffiat coffin ? and what administration ?” 


“A nun dies. The municipality physician comes and says : there is 
a nun dead. The government sends a coffin. The next dav it sends a 
hearse and some bearers to take the coffin and carry it to the ceme- 
tery. The bearers will come and take up the coffin ; there will be 
nothing in it.” 

“Put somebody in it.” 

“A dead body ? I have none.” 

"Wliatthcn?” 

“A living body.” 
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“What living body?” 

“Me,” said Jean Valjean. 

Fauchelevent, who had taken a seat, sprang up as if a cracker had 
burst under his chair. 

"You!” 

“Why not?” 

Jean Valjean had one of those rare smiles which came over him 
like the aurora in a winter sky. 

“You know, Fauchelevent, that you said ; Motlicr Crucifixion is 
dead, and that I added : and Father Madeleine is buried. It will be so.” 

“Ah ! good, you are laughing, you are not talking seriously.” 

“Very seriously. I must get out !” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And I told you to find a basket and a cover for me also.” 

“Well!” 

“The basket will be of pine, and the cover will be of black cloth.” 

“In the first place, a white cloth. The nuns arc buried in white.” 

“Well, a white cloth." 

“You are not like other men. Father Madeleine.” 

To see such devices, which are nothing more tlian the savage and 
foolhardy inventions of the galleys, appear in the midst of the peace- 
ful things that surrounded him and mingled with what he called the 
“little jog-jog of the convent,” was to Fauchelevent an astonishment 
comparable to that of a person who should see a seamew fishing in 
the brook in the Rue St. Denis. 

Jean Valjean continued : 

“The question is, how to get out without being seen. This is the 
means. But in the first place tell me, bow is it done ? where is this 
coffin?” 

“The empty one ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Down in what is called the dead-room. It is on two trestles and 
under the pall.” 

“What is the length of the coffin ?” 

“Six feet.” 

“What is the dead-room ?” 

“It is a room on the grountl floor, with a grated window towards 
the garden, closed on the outside with a shutter, and two doors ; one 
leading to the convent, the other to the church.” 

“What church ?” 

“The church on the street, the church for everybody ?” 

“Have you the keys of those two doors?” 

“No. I have the key of the door that opens into the convent ; the 
porter has the key of the door that opens into the church.” 

“When docs the porter open that door?” 
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COSETTE 

"Good ! But if you happen to cough or sneeze ?” 

"He who is escaping never coughs and never sneezes.” 

And Jean Valjean added : 

“Father Fauchelevent, I must decide : cither to be taken here, or 
to be willing to go out in the hearse.” 

Everybody has noticed the taste which cats have for stopping and 
loitering in a half-open door. Who has not said to a cat : Wh}' don’t 
you come in? There are men who, with an opportunity half-open 
before them, have a similar tendency to remain undecided between 
two resolutions, at the risk of being crushed by destiny abruptly 
closing the opportunity. The over prudent, cats as they are, and be- 
cause they are cats, sometimes run more danger than the bold. Fau- 
chelevent was of this hesitating nature. However, Jean Valjean’s 
coolness won him over in spite of himself. He grumbled : 

“It is true, there is no other way.” 

Jean Valjean resumed : 

"The onl}' thing that I am an.xious about, is what will be done at 
the cemetery.” 

"That is just what does not embarrass me,” exclaimed Fauchele- 
vent. "If you are sure of getting yourself out of the coffin, I am sure 
of getting you out of the grave. The gravedigger is a drunkard and 
a friend of mine. He is Father Mestienne. .An old son of the old vine. 
The gravedigger puts the dead in the grave, and I jnit the gravedig- 
ger in my pocket. I will tell you what will take place. We shall arrive 
a little before dusk, three-quarters of an hour before the cemetery 
gales are closed. The hearse will go to the grave. I shall follow : that 
is my business. I will have a hammer, a chisel, and some pincers in 
my pocket. The hearse stops, the bearers tic a rope around your cof- 
fin and let you down. The priest says the prayers, makes the sign of 
the cross, sprinkles the holy water, and is oft. I remain alone with 
Father Mestienne. He is my friend, I tel! you. One of two things; 
cither he will be drunk, or he will not be drunk. If he is not drunk, 
I say to him : come and take a drink before the Cond Quitter is shut. 
I get hi.n away, I f iddle him ; Father Me-tiennc is not long in get- 
ting fuddled, he is rlways half way. I lay him under the table, I take 
his card from him to return to the cemetery with, and I ccjinc back 
without him. You will have only me to deal with. If he is drunk, I 
say to him : be oft. I'll do your work. He goes away, and I pull you 
out of the hole.” 

Jean Valjean e.xtended his hand, upon which Fauchelevent threw 
himself with a rustic outburst of touching devotion. 

"It i.s settled, Father Fauchelevent. All will go well.” 

“Provided nothing goes amiss,” thought h'auchelevcnt. “How 
terrible that would be !” 
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COSETTE 

The gravedigger walked before him. 

Fauchelevent again scrutinised the unexpected Gribier. 

He was one of those men who, though 3'oung, have an old appear- 
ance, and who, though thin, arc very strong. 

“Comrade !“ cried Fauchelevent. ’ 

The man turned. 

“I am the gravedigger of the convent,” 

“My colleague,” said the man. 

' Fauchelevent, illiterate, but very keen, understood that he had to 
do with a ver}-- formidable species, a good talker. 

Fie mumbled out : 

“Is it so, Father Mestienne is dead ?” 

The man answered ; 

. “Perfectly. The good God consulted his list of bilks payable. It 
was Father Mestienne’s turn. Father Mestienne is dead.” 
Fauchelevent repeated mechanically. 

“The good God.” 

“The good God,” said the man authoritatively. “What the philoso- 
phers call the Eternal Father ; the Jacobins, the Supreme Being.” 

"Arc we not going to make each other’s acquaintance ?” stammered 
Faiichclevcnt. 

“It is made. You are a peasant, I am a Parisian.” 

“We are not acquainted as long as we have not drunk together. 
He who empties his glass empties his heart. Come and drink with 
me. You can’t refuse.” 

“Business first.” 

Fauchelevent said to himself : I am lost. 

They were now only a few rods from the path that led to the 
nuns’ corner. 

The gravedigger continued : 

“Peasant, I have seven young.stcrs that I must feed. As they must 
eat, I must not drink.” 

And he added with the satisfaction of a serious being who is mak- 
ing a sententious phrase : 

“Their hunger is the enemy of ni)'- thirst.” 

The hearse turned a huge cypress, left the main path, took a littk 
one, entered upon the grounds, and was lost in a thicket. This indi- 
cated the immediate proximity of the grave. Fauchelevent slackened 
his pace, but could not slacken that of the hearse. Luckily the mel- 
low soil, wet by the winter rains, stuck to the wheels, and made the 
track heavy. 

He approached the gravedigger. 

"They have such a good little Argcnteuil wine,” suggested Fau- 
chelcvcnt. ' 

“Villager,” continued the man, “I ought not to be a gravedigger. 
My father was porter at the Prjdancc. He intended me for literature. 
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;ut he was unfortunate. He met with losses at the Bourse, I was ob- 
iged to renounce the condition of an author. However, I am still a 

)ublic scribe.” , , 

"But then you are not the gravedigger? replied Fauchelevent, 
:atching at a straw, feeble as it was. 

“One does not prevent the other. I cumulate.” 

Fauchelevent did not understand this last word. 

“Let us go and drink,” said he. 

Here an observation is necessaiy'. Fauchelevent, whatever was 
his anguish, proposed to drink, but did not explain himself on one 
point; who should pay? Ordinarily Fauchelevent proposed, and 
Father Mestienne paid. A proposal to drink resulted evidently from 
the new situation produced by the fact of the new gravedigger, and 
tills proposal he must make ; but the old gardener left, not uninten- 
tionally, the proverbial quarter of an hour of Rabelais in the shade. 
As for him, Fauchelevent, however excited he was, he did not care 
about paying. 

The gravedigger went on, with a smile of superiority : 

"We must live. I accepted the succession of Father Mestienne. 
WTien one has almost finished his classes, he is a philosopher. To 
the labour of my hand, I have added the labour of my arm. I have 
my little writer’s shop at the Market in the Rue de Sevre. Y ou know ? 
the market of the Parapluies. All the cooks of the Croix Rouge come 
to me ; I patch up their declaration^ to their true loves. In the morn- 
ing I write love letters ; in the evening I dig graves. Such is life> 
countryman,” 

The hearse advanced ; Fauchelevent, full of anxiet}’’, looked about 
him on all sides. Great drops of sweat were falling from his fore- 
head. 

“However,” continued the gravedigger, "one cannot serve two 
mistresses ; I must choose between the pen and the pick. The pick 
hurts my hand.” 

The licarse stopped. 

The choir-boy got out of the mouniing carriage, then the pric.‘=t. 

One of the forward wheels of the hearse mounted on a little he.ip 
of earth, beyond which was seen an open grave, 

“Here is a farce !” repeated Fauchelevent in consternation. 


VI 

IK THE NARROW HOUSE 

Who was in the coffin? We know. Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean had arranged it so that he could live in it, and could 
breathe a very little. 

It is a strange thing to what extent an easy conscience gives calm- 
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ness in other respects. The entire combination pre-arranged by Jean 
Valjean had been executed, and executed well, since the night before. 
He counted, as did Fauchelevent, upon Father Mestienne. He had 
no doubt of the result. Never was a situation more critical, never 
calmness more complete. 

The four boards of the coffin exhaled a kind of terrible peace. It 
seemed as if something of the repose of the dead had entered into the 
tranquillity of Jean Valjean. 

From within that coffin he had been able to follow, and he had 
followed, all the phases of the fearful drama which he was playing 
with Death. 

Soon after Fauchelevent had finished nailing down the upper 
board, Jean Valjean had felt himself carried out, then wheeled along. 
By the diminished jolting, he had felt that he was passing from the 
pavement to the hard ground ; that is to say, that he was leaving the 
streets and entering upon the boulevards. By a dull sound, he had 
divined that the}' were crossing the bridge of Austerlitz. At the first 
stop he had comprehended that they were entering the cemetery ; at 
the second stop he had said ; here is the grave. 

He felt that hands hastily seized the coffin, then a harsh scraping 
upon the boards ; he concluded that that was a rope which they were 
tying around the coffin to let it down into the excavation. 

Then he felt a kind of dizziness. 

Probably the bearer and the gravedigger had tipped the coffin and 
let the head down before the feet. He returned fully to himself on 
feeling that he was horizontal and motionless. He had touched the 
bottom. 

He felt a certain chill. 

A voice arose above him, icy and solemn. He heard pass away, 
some Latin words which he did not understand, pronounced so slow- 
ly that he could catch them one after another ; 

"Qtd darmhiiit itt tcrrcc pulvcrc, cviqilahunt ; alii iu vitam ccicr- 
iiam, ct alii in opprobrium, uf vidcant semper" 

A child’s voice said : 

"De profuudis" 

The deep voice recommenced ; 

"'Requiem ateruam dona ei, Dominc" 

The child’s voice responded : 

“Ei lux perpetua luccat ci." 

He heard upon the hoard which covered him something like the 
gentle patter of a few drops of rain. It was probably the holy water. 

He thought ; "This will soon be finished. A little more patience. 
The priest is going away. Fauchelevent will t.ake Mestienne away to 
drink. They will leave me. Then Fauchelevent will come back alone, 
and I shall get out. That will take a good hour.” 

The deep voice resumed. 
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“Rcqiiicscat in pace.” 

And the child’s voice said : 


Jean Valjcan, intently listening, perceived something like reced- 
ing steps. 

“Now there they go,” thought he. “I am alone. 

All at once he heard a sound above his head which seemed to him 
like a clap of thunder. 

It was a spadeful of earth falling upon the coffin. 

A second spadeful of earth fell. 

One of the holes by which he breathed was stopped up. 

A third spadeful of earth fell. 

Then a fourth. 

There are things stronger than the strongest man. Jean Valjcan 
lost consciousness. 


VII 

IN winen WILL BE FOUND THE ORIGIN OF THE SAYING : DON’t LOSE 

YOUR CARD 

Let us see what occurred over the coffin in which Jean Valjean lay. 

When the hearse had dcjiarted and the priest and the choir-boy 
had got into the carriage, and were gone, Fauchelcvent, who had 
never taken his eyes oil the gravedigger, saw him stoop, and grasp 
his spade, which was standing upright in the heap of earth. 
Hereupon, Fauchelcvent formed a supreme resolve. 

Placing himself between the grave and the gravedigger, and 
folding his arms, he said : 

‘Tli jiay for it 1” 

1 he gravedigger eyed him with amazement, and replied : 
“V'hat, peasant ?” 

Fauchelcvent repeated : 

“I’ll pay for it!” 

“For what?” , - 

“For the wine.” 

"What wine?” 

“The Argenteuil.” 

“Where’s the .Argenteuil?” 

“.At the Good Quince.” 

“Go to the devil 1" said the gravedigger. • 

And he threw a spadeful of c.arlh upon the coffin. 

The coffin gave back a hollow sound, Fauchelcvent felt himself 
stagger, and nearly fell into the grave. In a voice in which the strang- 
ling sound of the death-rattle began to i)c heard he cried : 

“Come, comrade, before the Good Quince closes!” 
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The gravedigger took up another spadeful of earth. Fauchelevent 
continued : 

“I’ll pay,’’ and he seized the gravedigger by the arm. 

“Hark ye, comrade,” he said, “I am the gravedigger of tiie con- 
vent, and have come to help you. It’s a job we can do at night. Let 
us take a drink first.” 

And as he spoke, even while clinging desperately to this urgent 
effort, he asked himself, with some misgiving: “And even should 
he drink — will he get tipsy?” 

“Good rustic,” said tlie gravedigger, “if you insist, I consent. 
We’ll have a drink, but after my work, never before it.” 

And he tossed his spade again. Fauchelevent held him. 

“It is Argenteuil at six sous the pint !” 

“Ah, bah !” said the gravedigger, “you’re_ a bore. Ding-dong, 
ding-dong, the same thing over and over again ; that’s all you can 
say. Be off, about 3^our business.” 

And he threw in the second spadeful. 

Fauchelevent had reached that point where a man knows no longer 
what he is saying. 

“Oh ! come on, and take a glass, since I’m the one to pay,” he again 
repeated. 

“When we’ve put the child to bed,” said the gravedigger. 

He tossed in the third spadeful : tlien, plunging his spade into the 
earth, he added : 

“You see, now, it’s going to be cold to-night, and the dead. one 
would erj' out after us, if we were to plant her there without good 
covering.” 

At this moment, in the act of filling his spade, the gravedigger 
stooped low, and the pocket of his vest gaped 0])en. 

The bewildered eye of Fauchelevent rested mechanically on this 
pocket, and remained fixed. 

The sun was not yet hidden behind the horizon, and there was still 
light enough to distinguish something white in the ga[)ing pocket. 

All the lightning which the eye of a Picardy peasant can contain 
flashed into the pupils of Fauchelevent. A new idea had struck him. 

Without the’ gravedigger, who was occupied with his spadeful of 
earth, perceiving him, he slipped his hand from behind into the 
pocket, and took from him the white object it contained. 

The gravedigger flung into the grave the fourth spadeful. 

Just as be was turning to take the fifth, Fauchelevent, looking at 
him with imperturbable c.almness. asked : 

“B\' the way, my new friend, have \’0U 3'our card ?” 

The gravedigger stopped. 

"What card?” 

“The sun is .setting.” 

“Well, let him put on his night-cap.” 
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“The cemetery 'gale will be closed.” 

“Well, what then?” ^ . 

“Have you your card?” 

“Oh ! my card !” said the gravedigger, and he felt in his pocket. 
Having rummaged one pocket, he tried another. From these, he 
proceeded to try his watch-fobs, exploring the first, and turning the 
second inside out. 

“No !” said he, “no ! I haven’t got my card. I must have forgotten 
it.” 

“Fifteen francs fine !” said Fauchclevent. 

The gravedigger turned green. Green is the paleness of people 
naturally livid. 

“Oh, good-gracious God, what a fool I am!” he e.xclaimed. ‘Tif- 
Icen francs fine !” 

“Three hundred-sou pieces,” said Frauchelevent. 

The gravedigger dropped his spade. 

Fauchelevent’s turn had come. 

“Come! come, recruit,” said Fauchelevent, “never despair; 
there’s nothing to kill oneself about, and feed the worms. Fifteen 
francs arc fifteen francs, and besides, you may not have them to pay. 
I am an old hand, and you a new one. I know all the tricks and traps 
and turns and twists of the business. I’ll give you a friend’s advice. 
One thing is clear — the sun is setting — and the graveyard will be 
closed in five minutes.” 

“That’s true,” replied the gravedigger. 

“Five minutes is not time enough for you to fill the grave — it’s 
as deep as the verj' devil — and get out of this before the gate is shut.” 
“You’re right.” 

“In that case, there is fifteen francs fine.” 

“Fifteen francs!” 

“But you have time Where do you live ?” 

“Just by the barriere. Fifteen minutes’ walk. Number 87 Rue do 
Vaugirard.” 

“\ Qu have time, if you will hang your toggery about your neck, to 
get out at once.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Once outside of the gate, you scamper home, get your card, come 
back, and the gatekeeper will let you in again. H.aving vour card, 
tliere’.s nothing to pay. Then you can bury your de.ad man. I’ll stay 
here, and watch him while you’re gone, to' see that he doesn’t run 
away.” 

“I owe you my life, peasant !” 

"Be oil, then, quick 1” said Fauchelevent. 

The gravedigger, overcome with gratitude, .shook his hands, and 
started at a run. 

When the gravedigger had disappeared through the Ini.dies, 
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Faudielevcnt listened until his footsteps died away, and then, bend- 
ing over the grave, called out in a low voice : 

“Father Madeleine !” 

No answer. 

Fauchelcvent shuddered. He dropped rather than clambered 
down into the grave, threw himself upon the head of the coffin, and 
cried out : 

"Are you there ?” 

Silence in the coffin. 

Fauchelevent, no longer able to breathe for the .shiver that was on 
him, took his cold chisel and hammer, and wrenched off the top 
board. The face of of Jean Valjean could be seen in the twilight, his 
eyes closed and his cheeks colourless. 

Fauchelevent ’s hair stood erect with alarm ; he rose to his feet, 
and then tottered with his back against the side of the grave, ready 
to sink down upon the coffin. He looked upon Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean lay there pallid and motionless. 

Fauchelevent murmured in a voice low as a whisper : 

“He is dead !” 

Then straightening himself, and crossing his arms so violently 
that his clenched fists sounded against his shoulders, he exclaimed : 

"This is the way I have saved him !” 

Then the poor old man began to sob, talking aloud to himself the 
while, for it is a mistake to think that talking to one’s self is not 
natural. Powerful emotions often speak aloud. 

“It’s Father Mestienne’s fault. What did he die for, the fool? 
What was the use of going off in that way, just when no one ex- 
pected it? It was he who killed poor M. ^Iadclcine. Father Made- 
leine! I'lc is in the coffin. He’s settled. There’s an end of it. Now, 
what's the sense of such things? Good God ! he’s dead 1 Yes, and his 
little girl — what am I to do with her? What will the fruit-woman 
say ? That such a man could die in that way. Good Heaven, is it pos- 
sible! When I think that he put himself under my cart ! . . . Father 
Madeleine! Father Madeleine! Mercy, he’s suffocated, I said so — 
but, he wouldn’t believe me. Now, here's a pretty piece of business ! 
He’s dead — one of the verj- best men God ever made ; aye, the best, 
the very best ! .‘\nd his little girl ! I’m not going back there again. I’m 
going to stay here. To have done such a thing as this ! It’s well worth 
while to be two old greybeards, in order to be two old fools. But, to 
begin with, how did he manage to get into the convent — that’s where 
it started. Such things .shouldn’t be done. Father Madeleine! Father 
Ma<lclcinc! Father Madeleine! Madeleine! Monsieur Madeleine! 
Monsieur Mayor ! He doesn’t hear me. Get j'ourself out of this now, 
if you please." 

And he tore his hair. 
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At a distance, through the trees, a harsh grating sound was heard, 
it was the gate of the cemetery closing. 

Faucheleyent again bent over Jean Valjean, but suddenly started 
back with all the recoil that was possible in a grave. Jean Valjean’s 
eyes were open, and gazing at him. ^ 

and to see a sudden restoration is 
nearly as much so. Fauchelevent became cold and white as a stone 
hazard and utterly disconcerted by all these powerful emotions and 

SrcdTS™‘''“ living “TaHvith: 

Stared at Jean Valjean, who in turn stared at him 
I was falling asleep,” said Jean Valjean. 

And he rose to a sitting posture 
Fauchelevent dropped on his knees. 

Oh, blessed Virgin ! How you frightened me 
Then, ^ringing again to his feet, he cried • ’ 

ihankj’ou. Father Madeleine'” 

°1’“ »’'■ '■“‘I vnvived him. 
Scul^as Jean Valjean in coming* ‘‘''- 

yon soTond°irtha”t“ot goi S-erlt WhenV®' ’’V’ ^ 
shut, I said, 'Well, 'therl now ! hcVstiffocated'o T°d 
raving mad— mad enough for a strait ^ ^ have gone 

the Bicetre, Wliat would vnu f ^ 4 have put me in 

And your little girl ! the fniit-avonl'-ftf 7°“ had been dead? 

ingaboutit! AchildnliimnPfUTaf h.ave understood noth- 

What a storj' to tell '^Bv ah the grandfather dead ! 

but you-re aTive-^Vhat^thrbest oHt 
lam cold,” said Jean Valjean. 

affairs, which werrurglim^Thesrtwo ^le real state of 

without knowing it a n'eriinnr '"'hen restored, felt, 

trouble, .vliichwL but thrsinllrE-.^^^^ strange inward* 

O-C. us gee away tarherTaro'eT" 1 

He tlmist his hand into his nnrlw'^’ i ^^^'J^helevent. 
wliicli he was provided. ^ 4rew from it a flask with 

“Hut a drop of tin's first !” said he. 

took a swallow of brandV and Teluliorou Valjean 

hd again. Three minutes aftcrwards^iko down the 

After this, Fauchelevent w?srnf ' '* of the grave, 

cemetery was closed. There was ni fonr°T]i‘ 
gravedigger. That recruit wafoi L^ Gribier the 

rather unlikelv to find it as it was in Fn ’ “P his ‘‘card,’*.aiKl 

i.is card, he canid no, geV tel “,^, 1 !? 
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Faudielevent took the spade and Jean \'aljean the pick, and to- 
gether they buried the.empty coffin. 

When the grave was filled, Fauchclevent said to Jean Valjean : 

"Come, let us go ; I’ll keep the spade, and you take the pick.’’ 

Night was coming on rapidly. 

Jean Valjean found it hard to move and walk. In the coffin he had 
stiffened considerably, somewhat in reality like a cor])se. The anchy- 
losis of death had seized him in that narrow wooden bo.x. He had, in 
some sort, to thaw himself out of the sepulchre. 

"You are benumbed,’’ said Fauchelcvcnt ; “and what a pity that 
I’m bandy-legged, or we’d run a bit.” 

"No matter !” replied Jean Valjean, "a few steps will put my legs 
into walking order." 

They went out by the avenues the hearse had followed. V^ien they 
reached the closed gate and the porter’s lodge, Fauchclevent, who 
had the gravedigger’s card in his hand, dropped it into the bo.x, the 
porter drew the cord, the gate opened, and they went through. 

"Flow well everything goes!” said Fauchclevent; “what a good 
plan that was of yours, Father Madeleine !” 

They passed the Barricre Vaugirard in the easiest way in the 
world. In the neighbourhood of a graveyard, a pick and spade are 
two passports. 

The Rue de Vaugirard was deserted. 

"Father Madeleine,” said Fauchclevent, as he went along, looking 
tip at the houses, “you have better eyes than mine — which is number 
87?” 

“Here it is, now,” .said Jean Valjean. 

“There’s no one in the street," resumed I'auchclevent. "Give me 
the pick, and wait for me a couple of minutes.” 

Fauchclevent went in at number 87, ascended to the topmost flight, 
guided by the instinct which always leads tlic poor to the garret, and 
Ivuockcd. in the dark, at the door of a little attic room. A voice called : 

"Come in !” 

It was Gribicr's voice. 

Fauchclevent pushed open the door. The lodging of the gr.ave- 
digger was, like all these siiclters of the needy, an unfurnished but 
much littered loft. A packing-case of some kind — a coffin, perhaps — 
supplied the place of a bureau, a straw pallet the place of a bed, a 
butter-pot the place of water-cooler, and the floor served alike for 
chairs and table. In one corner, on a nagged old scrap of carpet, was 
a haggard woman, and a number of children were huddled together. 
The whole of this wretched interior bore the traces of recent over- 
turn. One would have said that there had been an earthquake screed 
up there "for one.” The coverlets were displaced, the ragged gar- 
ments scattered about, the pitcher broken, the mother had been weep- 
ing, and the children probably bc.aten; all traces of a headlong and 
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violent search. It was plain that the gravedigger had been looking, 
wildly, for his card, and had made everything in the attic, from his 
pitcher to his wife, responsible for the loss. He had a desperate ap- 


^ But Fauchelcvent was in too great a hurry for the end of his ad- 
venture, to notice this gloomy side of his triumph. 

As he come in, he said : 

“I’ve brought your spade and pick.” _ 

Grlbier looked at him with stupefaction. 

“What, it is you, peasant ?” 

“And, to-morrow morning, you will find your card with the gate- 
keeper of the cemetery.” 

And he set down the pick and the spade on the floor. 

“What does all this mean ?” asked Gribier. 

“Why, it means that you let your card drop out of your pocket ; 
that I found it on the ground when you had gone ; that I buried the 
corpse ; that I filled in the grave ; that I finished your job ; that the 
porter will give 3'ou your card, and that 3'ou will not have to pa3' the 
fifteen francs. That’s what it means, recruit !” 

“Thanks, villager !” e.xclaimed Gribier, in amazement. “The next 
time I will treat.” 


VIII 

SUCCESSFUL EXAMINATIOn 

An hour later, in the depth of night, two men and a child stood in 
front of No, 62 , Petite Rue Piepus. The elder of the men lifted the 
knocker and rapped. 

It was Fauchelcvent, Jean Valjcan, and Cosette. 

The two men had gone to look for Cosette at the shop of the 
fruiteress of the Rue de Chemin Vert, where Fauchelcvent had left 
her on the preceding evening. Cosette had passed the twcnt3'-four 
hours wondering what it all meant and trembling in silence. She 
trembled so much that she had not wept, nor had she tasted food nor 
slept. The worthy fruit-woman had asked her a thousand questions 
witliout obtaining any other answer than a sad look that never varied, 
Cosette did not let a word of all she had heard and seen, in the last 
two days, escape her. She divined that a crisis had come. She felt, in 
her ver3’ heart, tliat she must be “good.” Wlio has not experienced 
the supreme effect of these two words pronounced in a certain lone 
in the car of some little frightened creature, “Don’t speak !” Fear is 
mute. Besides, no one ever keeps a secret so well as a child. 

But when, after those mournful four-and-twenty hours, she 
again saw Jean Valjcan, she uttered such a cr3' of joy that any 
thoughtful person hearing her would have divined in it an escape 
from some 3’awning gulf. 
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Fauchelevcnt belonged to the convent and knew all the pass- 
words. Every door opened before him. 

Thus was that doubly fearful problem solved of getting out and 
getting in again. 

The porter, who had his instructions, opened the little side door 
which serv'cd to communicate between the court and the garden, and 
which, twenty 3’^ears ago, could still be seen from the street, in the 
wall at the extremity of the court, facing the porte-cochere. The 
porter admitted all three by this door, and from that point they went 
to this private inner parlour, where Fauchelevcnt had, on the pre- 
vious evening, received the orders of the prioress. 

The prioress, rosary in hand, was awaiting them. A mother, with 
her veil down, stood near her. A modest taper lighted, or one might 
almost say, pretended to light up the parlour. 

The prioress scrutinised Jean Valjcan. Nothing scans so care- 
fully as a downcast eye. 

Then she proceeded to question : 

"You are the brother ?” 

“Yes, reverend mother," replied Fauchelevcnt. 

“What is your name?" 

Fauchelevcnt replied : 

"Ultimus Fauchelevcnt !" 

He had, in realitj’, had a brother named Ultimus, who was dead. 

“From what part of the counlr}' arc you?" 

Fauchelevcnt answered : 

“From Picqutgny, near Amiens." 

"What is your age ?" 

Fauchelevcnt answered : 

“Fifty." 

"What is your business?” 

Fauchelevcnt answered : 

“Gardener.” 

“Are you a true Christian ?" 

Fauchelevcnt answered : 

“All of our family arc such." 

"Is this your little' girl ?" 

Fauchelevcnt answered : 

“Yes, reverend mother.” 

“You arc her father ?" 

Fauchelevcnt answered ; 

"Her grandfather.” 

The mother said to the prioress in an undertone : 

"He answers well.” 

Jean ^'*aljcan had not spoken a word. 

The prioress looked at Cosettc attentively, and then said, aside to 
the mother — 
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“She will be homely.” , r r • . • 

The two mothers talked together very low for a few minutes m a 
corner of the parlour, and then the prioress turned and said — 
“Father Fauvent, you will have another knee-cap and hell. We 

need two, now.” 

So, ne-xt morning, two little bells were heard tinkling in the garden, 
and the nuns could not keep from lifting a corner of their veils. They 
saw two men digging side by side, in the lower part of the garden 
under the trees — Fauvent and another. Immense event ! The silence 
was broken, so far as to say — 

“It’s an assistant-gardener 1” 

The mothers added : 

“He is Father Fauvent’s brother.” 

In fact, Jean Valjean was regularly installed; he had the leather 
knee-cap and the bell ; henceforth he had his commission. His name 
was Ultimus Fauchelevent. 

The strongest recommendation for Cosette’s admission had been 
the remark of the prioress ; She leill be homely. 

The prioress having uttered this prediction, immediatel)' took 
Cosette into her friendship and gave her a place in the school build- 
ing as a charity pupil. 

There is nothing not entirely logical in this. 

It is all in vain to have no mirrors in convents ; women are con- 
scious of their own appearance ; young girls who know that they arc 
pretty do not readily become nuns ; the inclination to the calling be- 
ing in inverse proportion to good looks, more is expected from the 
homely than from the handsome ones. Hence a marked preference 
for the homely. 

This whole affair elevated good old Fauchelevent greatly ; he had 
achieved a triple success ; — in the eyes of Jean Valjean whom he had 
rescued and sheltered ; with the gravedigger, Gribier, who said he 
had saved him from a fine ; and, at the convent, which, thanks to him, 
in retaining the coffin of ilothcr Crucifixion under the altar, eluded 
Catsar and satisfied God. There was a coffin with a body in it at the 
Petit Piepus, and a coffin without a body in the Vaugirard cemetery. 
Public order was greatly disturbed thereby, undoubtedly, but nobody 
perceived it. As for the convent, its gratitude to Fauchelevent was 
deep. F.nuchelevent became the bestof servants and the most precious 
of gardeners. 

_ --Nt the next visit of the archbishop the prioress related the affair to 
his grace, half by way of a confession and half as a bo.ast. 

'Ihe archbishop, on returning from the convent, spoke of it with 
commendation and verj- quietly to M. dc Hatil, the confessor of 
Jilonsicur, and, subsequently. Archbishop of Rheims and a cardinal. 
This ]waisc and admiration for Fauchelevent travclh-d far, for it 
went to Rome. W'e have seen a note addressed by the then reigning 
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pope, Leo XIL, to one of his relatives, Monsignore of the Papal 
Embassy at Paris, who bore the same name as his own, Della Gcnga. 
It contained these lines : “It seems that there is in a convent in Paris, 
an excellent gardener who is a holy man, named Fauvent.” Not a 
whisper of all this fame reached Fauchelevent in his shanty : he con- 
tinued to weed and graft and cover his melon-beds without being, in 
the least, aware of his excellence and holiness. He had no more sus- 
picion of his splendid reputation than any Durham or Surrey ox 
whose picture is published in the London Illustrated Nezvs with this 
inscription : “The ox which won the premium at the cattle show." 


IX 

THE CLOSE 

CosETTE, at the convent, still kept silent. She very naturally thought 
herself Jean Valjcan's daughter. Moreover, knowing nothing, there 
was nothing she could tell, and then, in any case, she would not have 
told anything. As we have remarked, nothing habituates children to 
silence like misfortune, Cosette had sufifered so much that she was 
afraid of everything, even to speak, even to breathe. A single word 
had so often brought down an avalanche on her head ! She had 
hardly begun to feel re-assured since she had been with Jean Valjcan. 
She soon became accustomed- to the convent. Still, she longed for 
Catharine, but dared not say so. One day, however, she said m Jean 
Valjcan, “If I had known it, father, I would have brought her with 
me." 

Cosette, in becoming a pupil at the convent, had to assume the 
drc.ss of the school girls. Jean Valjcan succeeded in having the gar- 
ments which she laid aside given to him. It was the same mourning 
suit he had carried for her to put on when she left the Thenardiers. 
It was not much worn. Jean Valjcan rolled up these garments, as 
well as the Avoollcn stockings and shoes, with much camphor and 
other aromatic substances of which there is such an abundance in 
convents, and packed them in a small valise which he managed to 
procure. He put this valise in a chair near his bed, and always kept 
the key of it in his pocket. 

“Fnlhcr,” Cosette one day a.skcd him, "what is that box there that 
smells so good ?'’ 

Father Fauchelevent. besides the “glory” we have just described, 
and of which he was unconscious, was recompensed for his good 
deed ; in the first place it made him happy, and then he had less work 
to do, as it was divided. Finally, as he was very fond of tobacco, he 
fouitd the presence of M. Madeleine advantageous in another point 
of view ; he took three times as much tobacco as before, and that ton 
in a manner infinitely more voluptuous, since M. J^radelcinc paid for 
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it. The nuns did not adopt the name of Uliimus; they called Jean 
Vci\]c!inihc other Fauvciit. 

If those holy women had possessed aught of the discrimination of 
Javert, they might have remarked, in course of time, that when there 
was any little errand to run outside for on account of the garden, it 
was always the elder Fauchelevent, old, infirm, and lame as he was, 
who went, and never the other; but, Avhether it be that eyes contin- 
ually fixed upon God cannot play the spy, or wdiether they were too 
constantly employed in watching one another, they noticed nothing. 

However, Jean Valjean was well satisfied to keep quiet and still. 
Javert watched the quarter for a good long month. 

The convent was to Jean Valjean like an island surrounded by 
wide waters. These four walls were, henceforth, the world to him. 
Within them he could see enough of the sky to be calm, and enough 
of Cosette to behappJ^ 

A very pleasant life began again for him. 

He lived with Fauchelevent in the out-building at the foot of the 
garden. This petty structure, built of rubbish, which %vas still stand- 
ing in J845, consisted, as we have already stated, of three rooms, all 
of which were bare to the vety walls. The principal one had been 
forcibly pressed upon M. Madeleine by Fauchelevent, for Jean 
Valjean had resisted in vain. The %vall of this room, besides the two 
nails used for hanging up the knee-leather and the hoe, was deco- 
rated with a royalist specimen of paper-money of ’93, pasted above 
the fireplace, of which the following is a counterpart : 


X 

X XX Armec CcthoUque XXX 

X 


Dc par la Roi 


X 

Boil commcrcable dc dix livres. 


X 

pour objets founds a I’anncc 

X 

X 

remhoursable .a la pai.x. 

X 


Serie 3. Ho. 10390, 


X 

* 

♦ ♦ 

X 


Stoffiet. 


X 

XXX ct RoycU XXX 

.X 


_ Tins Vendean assignat had been tacked to the wall by the prcccd- 
ing gardener, a former member of the Giouan partv, who had died 
at the convent, and whom Fauchelevent had succeeded. 

Jean Valjean worked even,’ day in the garden, and was vein' use- 
ful there. He had formerly been a primer, and now found it quite in 
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his way to be a gardener. It ma)' be remembered that he knew all 
kinds of receipts and secrets of field-work. These he turned to ac- 
count. Nearly all the orchard trees were wild stock ; he grafted them 
and made them bear excellent fruit. 

Cosette was allowed to come ever)’- day, and pass an hour with him. 
As the sisters were melancholy, and he was kind, the child, compared 
him with them, and worshipped him. Ever)' day, at the hour ap- 
pointed, she would burn' to the little building. When she entered the 
old place, she filled it with Paradise. Jean Valjean basked in her 
presence and felt his o\vn happiness increase by reason of the happi- 
ness he conferred on Cosette. The delight we inspire in others has 
this enchanting peculiarity that, far from being diminished like every 
other reflection, it returns to us more radiant than ever. At the hour’s 
of recreation, Jean Valjean from a distance watched her playing and 
romping, and he could distinguish her laughter from the laughter of 
the rest. 

For, now, Cosette laughed. 

Even Cosette’s countenance had, in a measure, changed. The 
gloomy cast had disappeared. Laughter is sunshine ; it chases winter 
from the human face. 

When the recreation -was over and Cosette went in, Jean Valjean 
watched the windows of her schoolroom, and, at night, would rise 
from his bed to take a look at the windows of the room in which she 
slept. 

God has his own ways. The convent contributed, like Cosette, to 
confirm and complete, in Jean Valjean, the work of the bishop. It 
cannot be denied that one of virtue’s phases ends in pride. Therein 
is a bridge built by the Evil One. Jean V\aljcan was, perhaps, with- 
out knowing it, near that very phase of virtue, and that very bridge, 
when Providence flung him into the convent of the Petit Piepus. So 
long as he compared himself only with the bishop, he found himself 
unworthy and remained humble ; but, for some time past, he had been 
comparing himself with the rest of men, and pride was springing up 
in him. ^^dlo knows ? He might have finished by going gradually back 
to hate. 

The convent stopped him on this descent. 

It was the second place of captivity he had seen. In his youth, in 
what had been for him the commencement of life, and, later, quite 
recently too, he had seen another, a frightful place, a terrible place, 
the severities of which had always secjned to him to be the iniquity 
of public, justice and the crime of the law. Now, after having seen the 
galleys, he saw the cloister, and reflecting that he had been an inmate 
of the galleys, and that he now was, so to speak, a spectator of the 
cloister, he an.xiousl y compared them in his meditations with an.xiety. 

Sometimes he would lean upon his spade find descend slowly along * 
the endless rounds of reverie. 
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He recalled his former companions, and how wretched they were. 
They rose at dawn and toiled until night. Scarcely allowed to sleep, 
they lay on camp-beds, and were permitted to have mattresses but 
two inches thick in halls which were warmed only during the most 
inclement months. They were attired in hideous red sacks, and had 
given to them, as a favour, a pair of canvas pantaloons in the heats of 
midsummer, and a square of woollen stuff to throw over their 
shoulders, during the bitterest frosts of winter. They had no wine to 
drink, no meat for food excepting when sent upon “extra hard 
work.” They lived without names, distinguished solel}’^ b}' numbers, 
and reduced, as it were, to ciphers, lowering their eyes, lowering 
their voices, with their hair cropped close, under the rod, and plunged 
in shame. 

Then, his thoughts reverted to the beings before his eyes. 

These beings, also, lived with their hair cut close, their eyes bent 
down, their voices hushed, not in shame indeed, but amid the scoffs 
of the world ; not with their backs bruised by the gaoler’s staff, but 
with their shoulders lacerated by self-inflicted penance. Their names, 
too, had perished from among men, and they now existed under 
austere designations alone. They never ate meat and never drank 
wine ; they often remained until evening without food. They were at- 
tired not in red sacks, but in black habits of woollen, heavy in sum- 
mer, light in winter, unable to increase or diminish them, without 
even the privilege, according to the season, of substituting a linen 
dress or a woollen cloak, and then, for six months i i the year, they 
wore underclothing of serge which fevered them. They dwelt net in 
dormitories warmed only in the bitterest frost of winter, but in cells 
where fire was never kindled. They slept not on matresscs two 
5 inches thick, but upon straw. Moreover, they were not even allowed 
to sleep, for, every night, after a day of labour, they were, when 
whelmed beneath the weight of the first sleep, at the moment when 
they were just beginning to slumber, and, wdth difficulty, to collect 
a little warmth, required to waken, rise and assemble for prayers in 
an icy-cold and gloomy chapel, with their knees on the stone pave- 
ment. 


On certain days, each one of these beings, in her turn, had to re- 
main twelve hours in succession kneeling upon the flags, or prostrate 
on her face, with her arms crossed. 

The others were men, these were women. What had these men 
done? They had robbed, ravished, plundered, killed, assassinated. 
1 hey were highwaymen, forgers, poisoners, incendiaries, murder- 
ers, parricides. What had these women done? Thev had done 
nothing. , • ' ; • 

On one side, robbeqv, fraud, imposition, violence, lust, homicide, 
cver>' species of sacrilege, every description of offence ; on thc other, 
one thing only, — innocence. • 
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A perfect innocence almost borne upwards in a mysterious As- 
sumption, clinging still to Earth through virtue, already- touching 
Heaven through holiness. 

On the one hand, the mutual avowal of crimes detailed with bated 
breath ; on the other, faults confessed aloud. And oh ! what crimes ! 
and oh ! what faults ! 

On one side foul miasma, on the other, ineffable perfume. On the 
one side, a moral pestilence, watched day and night, held in subjec- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth, and slowly consuming its infected vic- 
tims ; on the other, chaste kindling of every soul together on the same 
hearthstone. There, utter gloom ; here, the shadow, but a shadow full 
of light, and the light full of glowing radiations. 

Two seats of slavery; but, in the former, rescue possible, a legal 
limit always in view, and, then, escape. In the second, perpetuity, tlie 
only hope at the most distant boundary of the future, that gleam of 
liberty which men call death. 

In the former, the captives were enchained by chains only; in the 
other, they were enchained by faith alone. 

"W’liat resulted from the first? One vast curse, the gnashing of 
teeth, hatred, desperate depravity, a cry of rage against human 
society, sarcasm against heaven. 

What issued from the second? BcJiediction and love. 

And, in these two places, so alike and yet so ditlerent, these two 
species of beings so dissimilar were performing the same work of 
e.x'piation. 

Jean Valjcan thoroughly comprehended the expiation of the first ; 
personal expiation, expiation for oneself. But, he did not understand 
that of the others, of these blamclc.ss, s|)()tle‘;s creatures, and he 
asked himself with a tremor : “Expiation of what ? What expiation ?’’ 

A voice responded in his conscience : the most divine of all human 
generosity, e.xpialion for others. 

I lore we withhold all theories of our own : we arc but the narrator ; 
at Jean V'aljcan’s point of view we place ourselves and we merely re- 
produce his impressions. 

He had before his eyes the sublime summit of self-denial, the 
loftiest possible height of virtue; innocence forgiving men their sins 
and expiating them in their stead ; .seri-ilude endured, torture ac- 
cepted, chastisement and miserj' invoked by souls that had not sinned 
in order that these might not fall upon souls which had ; the love of 
humanity losing itself in the love of God, but remaining there, dis- 
tinct and suppliant ; sweet, feeble beings supporting all the torments 
of those who arc punished, yet retaining the smile of those who arc 
rewarded. And then he remembered that he had dared to complain. 

Often, in the middle of the night, he would rise from his bed to 
listen to the grateful anthem of these innocent beings thus over- 
whelmed with austeritie.s, and he felt the blood’rtm cold in his veins 
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They rose at dawn and toiled until night. Scarcely allowed to sleep, 
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drink, no meat for food excepting when_ sent upon “extra hard 
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and reduced, as it were, to ciphers, lowering their ej^es, lowering 
their voices, ivith their hair cropped close, under the rod, and plunged , 
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These beings, also, lived with their hair cut close, their eyes bent 
down, their voices hushed, not in shame indeed, but amid the scoffs 
of the world ; not with their backs bruised by the gaoler’s staff, but 
with their shoulders lacerated by self-inflicted penance. Their names, 
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A perfect innocence almost borne upwards in a mysterious As- 
sumption, clinging still to Earth through virtue, already touching 
Heaven through holiness. 

On the one hand, the mutual avowal of crimes detailed with bated 
breath ; on the other, faults confessed aloud. And oh ! what crimes ! 
and oh 1 what faults 1 

On one side foul miasma, on the other, ineffable perfume, On the 
one side, a moral pestilence, watched day and night, held in subjec- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth, and slowly consuming its infected vic- 
tims ; on the other, chaste kindling of cveiy- soul together on the same 
hearthstone. There, utter gloom ; here, the shadow, but a shadow full 
of light, and the light full of glowing radiations. 

Two seats of slavery ; but, in the former, rescue possible, a legal 
limit always in view, and, then, escape. In the second, perpetuity, the 
only hope at the most distant boundary of the future, that gleam of 
liberty which men call death. 

In the former, the captives were enchained by chains only ; in the 
other, they were enchained by faith alone. 

What resulted from the first? One vast curse, the gnashing of 
teeth, hatred, desperate depravity, a cry of rage against human 
society, sarcasm against heaven. 

\Vhat issued from the second? Benediction and love. 

And, in these two places, so alike and yet so different, these two 
species of beings so dissimilar were performing the same work of 
expiation. 

Jc.an Valjcan thoroughl}' comprehended the expiation of the first ; 
personal expiation, expiation for oneself. But, he did not understaiid 
that of the others, of these blameless, spotless creatures, and he 
asked himself Avith a tremor : “Expiation of what ? What expiation ?’’ 

A voice responded in his conscience ; the most divine of all human 
generosity, c.xpiation for others. 

Here wc withhold all theories of our own : we are but the narrator ; 
at Jean Valjean’s point of view we place ourselves and we merely re- 
produce his impressions. 

He had before his eyes the sublime summit of self-denial, the 
loftiest possible height of virUic ; innocence forgiving men their sins 
and expiating them in their stead; scrvdtudc endured, torture ac- 
cepted, chastisement and misery" invoked by souls that had not sinned 
in order tiiat these might not fall upon souls which had ; the love of 
humanity losing itself in the love of God, but remaining there, dis- 
tinct and suppliant; sweet, feeble beings supporting all the torments 
of those who are punished, yet retaining the smile of those who are 
rcw.ardcd. And then he remembered that he had dared to complain. 

Often, in the middle of the night, he would rise from his bed to 
listen to the grateful authem of these innocent beings thus over- 
whelmed with austerities, and be fell the blood'run cold in his veins 
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as he reflected that they who were justly punished never raised their 
voices towards Heaven excepting to blaspheme, and that he, wretch 
that he was, had uplifted his clenched fist against God. 

Another strange thing which made him muse and meditate pro- 
foundly seemed like an intimation whispered in his ear by Provi- 
dence itself ; the scaling of walls, the climbing over inclosures, the 
risk taken in defiance of danger or death, the difficult and painful 
ascent — all those very efforts that he had made to escape frona the 
other place of expiation, he had made to enter this one. Was this an 
emblem of his destiny? 

This house, also, was a prison, and bore dismal resemblance to the 
other from which he had fled, and yet he had never conceived any- 
thing like it. 

He once more saw gratings, bolts and bars of iron — to shut m 
whom ? Angels. 

Those lofty walls which he had seen surrounding tigers, he now 
saw encircling lambs. 

It was a place of expiation, not of punishment ; and yet it was still 
more austere, more sombre and more pitiless than the other. These 
virgins were more harshly bent down than the convicts. A harsh, cold 
blast, the blast that had frozen his youth, careered across that grated 
moat and manacled the vultures ; but a wind still more biting and 
more cruel beat upon the dove cage. 

And why ? 

When he thought of these things, all that was in him gave way 
before this mystery of sublimity. In tliese meditations, pride van- 
ished. He reverted, again and again, to himself; he felt his own 
pitiful umvorthiness, and often wept. All that had occurred in his 
existence, for the last six months, led him back towards the holy in- 
junctions of the bishop; Cosettc through love, the convent through 
humility. 

Sometimes, jn the evening, about dusk, at the hour when the 
garden was solitary, he was seen kneeling, in the middle of the walk 
that ran along the chapel, before the window through which he had 
looked, on the night of his first arrival, turned towards the spot where 
he knew that the sister who was performing the reparation was pros- 
trate in prayer. Thus he prayed kneeling before this sister. 

It seemed as though he dared not kneel dircctlv before God. 

Hvenrhing around him, this quiet garden, these balmy flowers, 
these children, shouting with joy, these meek and simple women, 
this silent cloister, gradually entered into all his being, and, little by 
little, his .=oul subsided into silence like this cloister, into fragrance 
like these flowers, into peace like this garden, into simplicity like 
these women, into joy like these children. And then he reflected that 
two houses of God lind received him in succession at the two critical 
inoment.s of his life, the fir.st when every door was closed and human 
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society repelled him ; the second, ivlicn human society again howled 
upon his track, and the galleys once more gaped for him ; and that, 
had it not been for the first, he should have fallen back into crime, 
and had it not been for the second, into punishment. 

His whole heart melted in gratitude, and he loved more and more. 

Several years passed thus. Cosette was growing. 




BOOK FIRST— PARIS ATOMISED 
I 


FAUTOLUS 

Paris lias a child, and the forest has a bird ; the bird is called the 
sparrow j the child is called the gatmn. 

Couple these two ideas, the one containing all the heat of the fur- 
nace, the other all the light of the dawn; strike together these two 
sparks, Paris and infancy; and there leaps forth from them a little 
creature. liomuncio, Plautus would say. 

This little creature is full of joy. He has not food to cat every day, 
3 'Ct he goes to the show every evening, if he secs fit. He has no .shirt 
to his back, no shoes to his feet, no roof over his head ; he is like the 
flics in the air who have none of all these things. He is from seven 
to thirteen years of age, lives in troops, ranges the streets, sleeps in 
the open air, wears an old pair of his Lather’s pantaloons down about 
his heels, an old hat of some other father, which covers his cars, and 
a single suspender of yellow listing, runs about, is always on_ the 
watch and on the search, kills time, colours pijics, swears like an imp, 
hangs about the wine-shop, knows thieves and robbers, is hand in 
glove with the street-girls, rattles ofT slang, sings smutty songs, and, 
withal, has nothing bad in his heart. This is because he has a pearl in 
his soul, innocence; and pearls do not dissolve in mire. So long as 
man is a child, God wills tliat he be innocent. 

1 f one could ask of this vast city : what is that creature ? She would 
answer: “it is my bantling.” 


II 

SOME OF ms PRIVATE MARKS 

The gamin of Paris is the dwarf of the giantess. 

W'c will not exaggerate, 'flu's cherub of the gutter sometimes has 
a .shirt, but then he has only one; sometimes he has shoes, but then 
they have no soles ; sometimes he has a shelter, and he loves it, for 
there he finds his mother ; but he prefers the street for there he finds 
his liberty. He has sports of his own. roguish tricks of his own. of 
which a h, early hatred of the bourgeois is the ba^is; he has his own 
metaphors ; to be dead he calls caiing dondcliom; by the root; he has 
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bathed in sunshine and alive with butterflies — all these attracted him. 

There is hardly anybody hut knows those singular places, the 
Glacicre, the Cunette, the hideous wall of Grencllc spotted with halls, 
the Mont-Parnassc, the Fosse-nux-I^ups, the white hazel trees on 
the high hanks of ti\c Marne, Mont-Souris, the Tomhe-Issoirc, the 
Pierre Plate de Chatillon where there is an old e.xhaiistcd quarr}’ 
which is of no further use hut as a place for the growth of mush- 
rooms, and is closed on a level with the ground by a trap-door of 
rotten boards. The Campagna of Rome is one idea ; the hanlicuc of 
Paris is another ; to see in whatever forms our horizon, nothing hut 
fields, houses, or trees, is to he hut superfleial ; all the aspects of 
things arc thoughts of God. The place wliere an open plain adjoins a 
city always hears the impress of some indcscrihahlc, penetrating 
melancholy. There, nature and humanity address you at one and the 
same moment. There, the originalities of place appear. 

He who, like ourselves, has rambled through these solitudes con- 
tiguous to our suburbs, which one might term the limbo of Paris, has 
noticed dotted about, here and there, always in the most deserted 
s])Ot and at the most unexpected moment, beside some straggling 
hedge or in the corner of some dismal wall, little helter-skelter groups 
of children, fllthy, muddy, dusty, uncombed, dishevelled, playing 
mumble-peg crowned with violets. These arc all the runaway chil- 
dren of poor families. The outer boulevard is their breathing 
medium, and the banlicuc belongs to them. There, they play truant, 
continually. There they sing, innocently, their collection of low songs, 
’ritey are, or rather, they live there, far from cverj* eye, in the soft 
radiance of May or June, kneeling .around a hole in the ground, play- 
ing marbles, squabbling for pennies, irresponsible, birds flown, let 
loose and happy ; and, the moment they see you. remembering that 
they have a trade and must make their living, they ofler to sell you 
an old woollen stocking full of Ma)--bugs, ora bunch of lilacs. These 
meetings with strange children are among the seductive but at the 
same time .‘maddening charms of the environs of Paris. 

Sometimes among this crowd of boys, there arc a few little girls 
— are they their sisters? — almost young women, thin, feverish, 
freckled, gloved with sunburn, with head-dresses of rye-straw and 
ixqipics, gay, wild, barefooted. Some of them are seen eating cherries 
among the growing grain. In the evening, they arc heard laughing. 
These groups, warmly lighted up by the full blaze of noon-day, or 
seen dimly in the twilight, long occupy the attention of the dreamer, 
and these visions mingle with his reveries. 

Paris, the centre; the h.anlicuc, the circumference; to these chil- 
<lrcn, this is the whole world. They never venture beyond it. They 
can no more live out of the atmosphere of Paris than fish can live out 
of water. To them, beyond two leagues from the barr lores Iberc is 
nothing more. Ivry, Gentilly, Arcueil, Belleville, Aubcrvillicrs, 
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else. Whoever ye are who call yourselves Prejudice, Abuse ^ghom- 
5ny, Oppression, Iniquity, Despotism, Injustice, Fanaticism, T> 
anny, beware of the gaping gamtn. 

Tliis little fellow will grow. a i j 

Of what clay is he made? Of the first mud of the street. A hand- 
ful of common soil, a breath and, behold, Adam . It is 
a God but pass. A God always has passed where the gamw is Chance 
works in the formation of this little creature. By this word chance ue 
mean, in some degree, hazard. Now, will_ this pigmy, thorougl y 
kneaded with the coarse common earth, ignorant, illiterate, wim, 
vulgar, mobbish, as he is, become an Ionian, or ii Bceotian ( ^ ait, 
currit rota, the life of Paris, that demon which creates c^ldren 
of chance and the men of destiny, reversing the work of the Catin 
potter, makes of the jug a costly vase. 


V 

HIS FRONTIERS 

The gamin loves the city, he loves solitude also, having something 
of the sage in him. Urbis aviator, like Fuscus; riiris aviator, like 
Flaccus. 

To rove about, musing, that is to say loitering, is, for a philoso- 
pher, a good way of spending time ; especially in that kind of inocK 
nirality, ugly but odd, and partaking of two natures, which siir- 
Toiinds certain large cities, particularly Paris. To study the banhcne 
is to study the amphibious. End of trees, beginning of houses, end 
of grass, beginning of pavement, end of furrows, beginning of shops, 
end of ruts, beginning of passions, end of the divine murmur, begin- 
ning of the human hubbub ; hence, the interest is extraordinarj'. 

Hence, it is that in these by no means inviting spots which arc 
always termed gloomy, the dreamer selects his apparently aimless 
walks. . 

He who writes these lines has long been a loiterer about the 
Barricrc of Paris, and to him it is a source of deepest remembrances. 
That close-clipped grass, those stony walks, that chalk, that cla>, 
that rubbish, those harsh monotonies of open lots and fallow land, 
those early plants of the market gardeners suddenly descried m 
.some hollow of the ground, that mixture of wild nature with the 
urban landscape, those wide unoccupied patches where the_ drum- 
mers of the garrison hold their noisy school and imitate, as it 
the lighter din of battle, those solitudes by day and ambuscades 
night, the tottering old mill turning with ever)’ breeze the ’’F* 
wheels of the stone-quarries, the drinking shops at the corners of t 
cemeteries, the mysterious charm of those dark high walls, 
divide into squares immense grounds, dimly seen in the distance, o 
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balhed in sunshine and alive with butterflies — all these attracted him. 

There is hardly anybody but knows those singular places, the 
Glacicre, the Cunettc, the hideous wall of Grcnclle spotted with balls, 
the Mont-Parnasse, the Fosse-aux-Loups, the white har.cl trees on 
the high banks of tlie hlarne, klont-Souris, the 'l*ombe-Issoirc, the 
Pierre Plate de Chatillon where there is an old exhausted quarry 
which is of no further use but as a place for the growth of mush- 
rooms, and is closed on a level with the ground by a trap-door of 
rotten boards. The Campagna of Rome is one idea; the hanlicuc of 
Paris is another; to see in whatever forms our horizon, nothing but 
fields, houses, or trees, is to be but superficial ; all the aspects of 
things arc thoughts of God. The place where an open plain adjoins a 
city always hears the impress of some indescribable, penetrating 
melancholy. There, nature and humanity address you at one and the 
same moment. There, the originalities of place appear. 

He who, like ourselves, has rambled through these solitudes con- 
tiguous to our suburbs, which one might term the limbo of P.aris, has 
noticed dotted about, here and there, always in the most deserted 
spot and at the most unexpected moment, bcsitlc some straggling 
hedge or in the corner of some dismal wall, little helter-skelter groups 
of children, filthy, muddy, dusty, uncombed, dishevelled, playing 
mumble-peg crowned with violets. These arc all the runaway chil- 
dren of poor families. The outer boulevard is their breathing 
medium, and the bajilicue belongs to them. There, they play truant, 
continually. There they sing, innocently, their collection of low songs. 
Tlicy are, or rather, they live there, far from every eye, in the soft 
radiance of Ma}' or June, kneeling around a hole in the ground, play- 
ing marbles, squabbling for pennies, irresponsible, birds flown, let 
loose and happy ; and, the moment they see you, remembering that 
they have a trade and must make their living, they offer to sell you 
an old woollen stocking full of May-bugs, or a huncii of lilacs. Tlicse 
meetings with stnangc children arc among the seductive but at the 
same time saddening charms of the environs of Paris. 

Sometimes among this crowd of boys, there arc a few little girls 
— arc they their si.stcrs? — almost young women, thin, feverish, 
freckled, gloved with sunburn, with head-dresses of rye-straw and 
poppies, gay, wild, barefooted. Some of them arc seen eating cherries 
among the growing grain. In the evening, they arc heard laughing. 
These groups, warmly lighted up by the full blaze of noon-day, or 
seen dimly in the twilight, long occupy the attention of the dreamer, 
and these visions mingle with his reveries. 

Paris, the centre; the hanlicuc, the circumference: to these chil- 
tlrcn, this is the whole world. They never venture beyond it. They 
c.an !to more live o\tt of the .atmosphere of Paris than fish can live out 
<4 water. To them, beyond two leagues from the harrieres there is 
UntluJtg more. Ivry, Gcntilly, Arctieil, Belleville, AuhcrvilHcrs, 
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jMcnilmontant, Choisy-lc-Roi, Billancourt, IMeudon, Issy, Vanyre, 
■Sevres, Puteaux, Neuilly, Gennevilliers, Colombes, Romainville, 
Chatou, Asnieres, Bougival, Nanterre, Enghien, Noisy-le-Sec, 
Nogent, Gournay, Drancy, Gonesse ; these are the end of the world. 


VI 

A SCRAP OF HISTORY 

At the period, although it is almost contemporaneous, in which the 
action of this story is laid, there was not, as there now is, a police 
officer at every street-corner (an advantage we have no time to en- 
large upon) ; truant children abounded in Paris. The statistics gave 
an average of two hundred and sixty homeless children, picked up 
annually by the police on their rounds, in open lots, in houses in 
process of building, and under the arches of bridges. One of these 
nests, which continues famous, produced “ the swallows of the bridge 
of Areola.” This, moreover, is the most disastrous of our social 
symptoms. All the crimes of man begin with the vagrancy of child- 
hood. 

We must except Paris, however. To a considerable degree, and 
notwithstanding the reminiscence we have just recalled, the excep- 
tion is just. While in every other city, the truant boy is the lost man; 
while, almost everywhere, the boy given up to himself is, in sonp 
sort, devoted and abandoned to a species of fatal immersion in public 
h' vices which cat out of him all that Is respectable, even conscience 
itself, the gamiit of Paris, we must insist, chipped and spotted as he 
is on the surface, is almost intact within, A thing magnificent to 
think of, and one that shines forth rcsplcndcntly in the glorious 
probity of our poiiular revolutions ; a certain incorruptibility results 
from the mental fluid which is to the air of Paris what salt'is to the 
water of the ocean. To breathe the air of Paris pre.sen.fcs the soul. 

Wliat we here say alleviates, in no respect, that pang of the heart 
which we feel whenever we meet one of these children, around whom 
we seem to see floating the broken tics of the disrupted family- In 
our present civilisation, which is still so incomplete, it is not a very 
abnormal thing to find these disruptions of families, separating in 
the darkness, scarcely knowing what has become of their children— 
dropping fragments of their life, as it were, upon the public high- 
way. Hence arise dark destinies. Tliis is called, for the sad chance 
has coined its own expression, “being cast upon the pavement of 
Paris.” 

Thc.se abandonments of children, be it said, in passing, were not 
discouraged by the old monarchy. A little of Egypt and of Bohemia 
in the lower strata, accommodated the higher spheres, and answered 
the purpo.se of the powerful. Hatred to the instruction of the children 
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of the people was a dogma. What was the use of “a little learning?’’ 
Such ^\'as the j)assword. Now the truant child is the cornlinry of the 
ignorant child. Ivlorcovcr, the monarchy .sometimes had need of 
children, and then it skimmed the .street. 

Under Louis XIV., not to go any further hack-, the kitig. very 
wiscl)', desired to build up a nav\*. The idea was a good one. But let 
Its look at the means. No nav)* could there he. if. side by .side with the 
sailing vessel, the sport of the wind, to low it along, in c.nsc of need, 
there were not another vessel capable of going where it pleased, 
cither by the oar or by steam ; the galleys were to the navy, then, 
what steamers now arc. Hence, there must be galleys; but galleys 
could be moved only by galley-slaves, and therefore there must he 
galley-slaves. Colbert, through the provincial intendants and the 
parlcmcnts, made as many galley-slaves ns possible. The magistracy 
set about the work with good heart. A man kept his hat on before a 
procession, a Huguenot attitude; he was sent to the galleys. A boy 
was found in the street ; if he had no place to sleep in, a!\d was fifteen 
years old, he was sent to the galleys. Great reign, great age. 

Under Louis XV. children disappc.arcd in Paris ; the police carried 
them ofT — nobody knows for what mysterious use. Pcojilc whispered 
with aflrighl horrible conjectures about the purple baths of the king. 
Bnrbier speaks ingenuously of these things. It sometimes happened 
that the officers, running .short of children, took some who had 
fathers. The fathers, in despair, rushed upon the officers. In such 
cases, the parlemcnt interfered and hung — whom ? The officers ? No ; 
the fathers. 


VII 

TllEGAMlK WIT.T. ll.WF. lllS I’l.ACF. AMONT. THF 
CI-ASSIFICATIOXS OK INDIA 

Tin: Parision order of gamins is almost a caste. One miglit say: 
nobod}’ wants to have anything to do with them. 

This word gamiu was printed for the first time, and passed from 
the popular language into that of literature, in 1S34. It was in a little 
work entitled Claude Cueux that the word first appeared. It created 
a great uproar. The word was adopted. 

The elements that go to make up respectability among the pfuin’i!.? 
arc .very varied. We knew and had to do with one who was greatly 
respected and admired, because he had seen a man fall from the 
towers of Notre Dame ; another, because he had succeeded in making 
his way into the rear inclosure where the statues intended for the 
dome of the Tnvalides were deposited, and had scraped off some of 
the U-.ad ; a thinl, because he had seen a diligence upset ; and .still an- 
other, because he, knew a soldier who had almost knocked out the eye 
of a bourgeois. 
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This explains that odd exclamation of a Parisian ffamw, a depth 
of lamentation which the multitude lauRh at without comprehending. 
"O/i, Lordy, Lordyl a’lit I iiiducky! only lliiidc I never cvc.n saw any- 
body fall front a fifth story;” — the words pronounced with an incx- 
])re.ssihlc twang of hi.s own. 

What a rich saying for a peasant was this ! “Father so-and-so, your 
wife’s illness has hilled her; why didn’t you send for a doctor?’’ 
“What are you thinking about, friend?’’ says the other. “Why, we 
poor people we haves to die oursches” But, if all the passiveness of 
the peasant is found in this saying, all the rollicking anarchy of the 
urchin of the suburbs is contained in the following : — A poor wretch 
on his way to the gallows was listening to his confessor, who sat be- 
side him in the carl. A Paris boy shouted out : “He’s talking to his 
long-gown. Oh, the sniveller!” 

A certain audacity in religious matters sets off the gamin. It is a 
great thing to he strong-minded. 

To be present at executions is a positive duly. These imps point at 
the guillotine an<l laugh. They give it all kinds of nicknames : “End 
of the Soup’’ — “Old Growler’’ — “Sky-Mother” — “The Last Mouth- 
ful,” etc., etc. That they n\ay lose nothing of the sight, they scale 
walls, hang on to h.alconies, climb trees, swing to gratings, crouch 
into chimneys. The gamin is a born slater as he is a born sailor. A 
roof inspires him with no more fear than a mast. No festival is equal 
to the execution-ground, — La Grevc. Samson and the Abbe Montes 
arc the really popular names. I'hey shout to the victim to encourage 
him. Sometimes, they admire him. The gamin Lacenaire, seeing the 
horrible Dautun die bravely, used an c.xpression which was full of 
future: “/ xoas jealous of him!” In the order of gatnins Voltaire js 
unknown, bin they arc acquainted with Papavoinc. They mingle in 
the same recital, “the politicals” with murderers. They have Wadi- 
tions of the last clothes worn by' them all. They' know that Tolleron 
h.ad on a forgeman's cap, and that Avril w'orc one of otter skin ; that 
l.ouvcl had on a round hat. that old ]:)claporte was bald and barc- 
heatlcd, that Caslaing was ruddy and good-looking, that Bories bad 
a sweet little^ beard, that Jean jklarlin kept on his suspenders, and 
th.at T.ecoufTc and his mother qu.arrelled. Don’t be finding fault now 
'with your basket, shouted a gamin to the latter couple. Another, to 
see Dehacker (wss, being too .•jhorl in the crowd, began to climb a 
lamp-post on the quay. A gendarme on that beat scowled at him. “I 
me gcMip, Mister Gendarme,” said tlic gamin. And then, to .soften 
the ofilcial, he added: “I won't f.all.” “Little do I care about vvaur 
falling,” replied the gendarme. 

In the ortler of gamins, tv memorable accident is greatly pri«d. 
One of their number reaches the verv pinn.acle of distinction, if he 
happen to cut himself badly, “into thc’bone,” as they say. 

The fist is by no means an inferior element of respect. One of the 
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things the (jaiutn is fondest of saying is, “I’m joliy strong, I am!” 
To be left-lianded makes yon an object of einy. Squinting is highly 
esteemed. 


VUI 

IN WHICH WILL RK ROUND A CHARMING I’l.CASANTRy 
OF THE LATE KING 

In summer, he transforms himself into a frog; and in the evening, 
at nightfall, opposite the bridges of Austerlitz and Jena, from the 
coal rafts and washerwomen’s boats, he plunges head-foremost into 
the Seine, and into all sorts of infractions of the laws of modesty and 
the police. However, the policemen arc on the look-out, atid there re- 
sults from this circumstance a highly dramatic situation which, upon 
one occasion, gave rise to a fraternal and memorable cry. This cry, 
which was quite famous about 1830, is a strategic signal from fiatnii: 
to f/amhi/it is .scanned like a verse of Homer, with a style of notation 
almost as inexplicable as the Hlcusinian melody of the Panathcn.Tans, 
.recalling once more the ancient “Hvohe!” It is as follows: “Ohc! 
Titi, oltv! lookee yonder! //;ry’re coniin’ io heleh yc! Grab yrr clothes 
and cut ihroufjh ihe drain!” 

Sometimes this gnat — it is thus that he styles himself — can read ; 
sometimes he can write ; he always knows how to scrawl. He gets by 
some unknown and mysterious mutual instruction, all talents which 
may be useful in public alTair.s ; from 1815 to 1830, he imitated the 
calf of the turkey; from 1830 to 18-18. he scratched a ]iear on the 
w.alls. One summer evening, Louis Philippe returning to the palace 
on foot, .s.aw one of them, a little fellow, so high, sweating and stretch- 
ing upon tiptoe, to make a charcoal sketch of a gigantic pear, on one 
of the pillars of the Ncuilly gatew.ay ; the king, witlt that good nature 
which he inherited from Henry IV., helped the boy, cimipletcd the 
pear, and gave the 3 'Oimgster a gold Louis, saying: “77/c pear’s on 
that loo!” The e/aniin loves upro.ar. Violence and noise please him. 
He execrates “the” cures. One <lay, in the Rue dc rUniversite, one 
of these young scamps was making faces at the ]X)rte-cocherc of No. 
69. “Why are you doing that at this door ?’’ asked a pnsscr-hy. The 
boy rc|dicd : “There's a cure there.” It was, in fact, the residence of 
the Papal Nuncio. Nevcrthcle.'^s, whatever mav he the Voltairian 
tendencies of thcgmin'n, should an occ.asion present itself to become 
a choir-hoy, he would, very likcl\% accept, and in such case would 
serve the mass properlj*. There arc two things of which he is the 
Tantalus, which he is alw.ays wishing for. hut never attains — to over- 
throw the government, and to get his trousers mended. 

The f/aniitt, in his perfect st.atc, possesses all the jwliccmcn of 
Paris, and, always, upon meeting one, can put a name to tiie connio- 
nance. He counts them off on his fingers. He .‘itndies their w.'ivs, and 
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has special notes of his own upon each one of them. He reads their 
souls as an open book. He will tell you off-hand and without hesitat- 
ing — Such a one is a traitor; such a one is very cross; such a one is 
great, such a one is ridiculous; (all these expressions, traitor, cross, 
great and ridiculous, have in his mouth a peculiar signification) 
“That chap thinks the Pont Neuf belongs to him, and hinders people 
from walking on the cornice outside of the parapets ; that other one 
has a mania for pulling persons’ ears etc. etc. 

IX 

THE ANCIENT SOUL OF GAUL 

There was something of this urchin in Poquelin, the son of the 
market-place; tliere was something of him in Beaumarchais. The 
gamin style of life is a shade of the Gallic mind. Mingled with good 
sense, it sometimes gives it additional strength, as alcohol does to 
wine. Sometimes, it is a defect ; Homer nods ; one might say Voltaire 
plays gamin. Camille Desmoulins was a suburban. Championnet, 
who brutalised miracles, was a child of the Paris streets ; he had 
when a little boy besprinkled the porticoes of St. Jean de Beauvais 
and St. Etienne du Mont ; he had chatted with the shrine of St. 
Genevieve enough to throw into convulsions the sacred vial of St. 
Januarius. 

The Paris gamin is respectful, ironical, and insolent. He has bad 
teeth, because he is poorly fed, and his stomach suffers, and fine eyes 
because he has genius. In the ver}' presence of Jehovah, he would go 
hopping and jumping up the steps of Paradise. He is very good at 
boxing with both hands and feet. Every description of growth is pos- 
sible to him. He plays in the gutter and rises from it by revolt ; his 
effrontery is not cured by grape; he was a blackguard, lo! he is a 
hero 1 like the little Theban, he shakes the lion's skin ; Barra the drum- 
mer was a Pari.s gamin ; he shouts "Forward !” as the charger of 
Holy Writ .says “Ha! ha!” and in a moment, he passes from the 
urchin lo the giant. 

This child of the gutter is, also, the child of the ideal. Measure 
this sweep of wing wliich reaches from Molierc to Barra. 

.A.S sum total, and to embrace all in a world, the gamin is a being 
who amuses himself because he is unfortunate. 

X 

ECCF. Paris, ecce homo 

To sum up all once more, the gamin of Paris of the present day, i? ns 
the gnrcultis of Rome was in ancient times, the people as a child, 
with the wrinkle.s of the old world on its brow. 
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The gamin is a beauty and, at the same lime, a disease of the na- 
tion — a disease that must be cured. Ilowr By ii.^ht. 

Light makes whole. 

Light enlightens. 

All the generous irradiations of society spring from .'cionce, 
letters, the arts, and instruction. Make men. make men. Give them 
light, that they may give you warmth. Soon or late, the s{)lcndid ques- 
tion of universal instruction will take its position with the irresistible 
authority of absolute truth ; and then those who govern umler the 
superintendence of the French idea v.-ill have to make this choice: 
the children of France or the gamins of Paris ; flames in the light or 
will o' the wisps in the gloom. 

The gamin is the expression of Paris, and Paris is the expression 
of the world. 

For Paris is a sum total. Paris is the ceiling of the human race. All 
this prodigious city is an epitome of dead and living manners and 
customs. He v.-ho sees Paris, seems to see all history throtigh with sky 
and constellations in the intervals. Paris has a Capitol, tlic Hotel de 
Villcja Parthenon, Notre Dame; a Mount .Aventinc, the Faubourg 
St. Antoine: an .‘\sinarium, the Sorbonne; a Pantheon, the Pan- 
theon; a Via Sacra, the Boulevard des Italiens; a tower of the 
Winds ; public opinion — and supplies the ])lacc of the Gemnuire by 
ridicule. Its majo is the “faraud,” it.s Trasl<"'crinn is the suburban; 
its Itantwal is the strong man of the market-place : its lazsaronc is the 
pegre ; its cockney is the gandin. All that can be founti .anywhere can 
be found in Paris. The fish-woman of Dumarsais can hoki her own 
with the herb-woman of Euripides, the discobolus \'ejanus lives 
again in Forioso the rope-dancer, Thcrapontigonus Miles might go 
arm in arm with the grenadier Vadcbonca-ur. Damasippus the curi- 
osity broker would be happy among the old curiosity shops, Vin- 
cennes would lay hold of Socrates just as the whole .'\gora would 
clap Diderot into a strong box ; Grimod de la Reynierc discovered 
roast-beef conked with its own fat as Curtillus had invented roast 
hedgehog; we see, again, under the b.alloon of the Arc de I’luoile the 
trapezitun mentioned in Pl.autus : the sword-eater of the Poccilium 
met with by Apuleius is the swallower of sabres on the Pont-Xcuf ; 
the nephew of Rameau and Curculion the para'^itc form a pair: 
Hrgasilus would get himself presented to Camhacercs by d’Aigre- 
feuilic; the four dandies of Rome, Alcesintarchus, Phocdrnmu«, 
Diabolns, and Argyrippe, may be seen going down la Courtillc iti 
(he T-abutat ]x>sl-coach ; Aulus Gcllins <lid not stop longer in front 
of Congrio than Charles Nodicr Vieforc Punch and Judy; Marton is 
r.ot a tigress, but Pardalisca was no; a dragon : Pamolalnis the buf- 
foon cbatTs Nonicntanus the fast-liver at the Cafe .Anglai'-'; Iler- 


nu'genus is a tenor in the Champs Elysecs. and. around 
the beggar in tb.c costume of Bobeebe plies bis ir.adc; 
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buttonholes you in the Tuileries makes you repeat, after the lapse 
of two thousand years, the apostrophe of Thesprion : qttis piyper- 
aniem me prehendit pallio? The wine of Surene parodies the wine of 
Alba ; the red rim of Desaugiers balances the huge goblet of Bala- 
tron, Pere Lachaise exhales, under the nocturnal rains, the same 
lurid emanations that were seen in the Esquilies, and the grave of 
the poor purchased for five years, is about the equivalent of the hired 
coffin of the slave. 

Ransack your memory for something which Paris has not. The 
vat of Trophonius contains nothing that is not in the washtub of 
Mesmer ; Ergaphilas is resuscitated in Cagliostro ; the Brahmin 
Vasaphanta is in the flesh again in the Count Saint Germain ; the 
cemetery of St. Medard turns out quite as good miracles as the 
Oumoumic mosque at Damascus. 

Paris has an /hlsop in Mayeux, and a Canidia in Mademoiselle 
Lenormand. It stands aghast like Dclplios at the blinding realities of 
visions ; it tips taljles as Dodnna did tripods. It enthrones thegrisette 
as Rome did the courtesan ; and, in fine, if I>ouis XV. is worse than 
Claudius, Madame I)ul)arry is better titan Messalina. Paris combines 
in one wonderful tpye which has had real existence, and actually 
elbowed us. the Greek nudity, the Hebrew ulcer, the Gascon jest. It 
mingles Diogenes, Jolt, anrl Paillasse, dresses up a ghost in old 
numbers of the Coit.uiittlinitncl, and produces Shadrac Ditclos, 

Allhinigh I’hitarch may say; the tyrant never grows old, Rome, 
under Sylla as well a^ under Domitian, resigned herself and of her 
own accord put water in her wine. The 'Hber was a Lethe, if we may 
believe the somewhat doctrinal eulogy pronounced upon it by Varus 
Vibiscus: Contra Ci rarclins TU’crim hahemns. Bibcrc Tibcriin, id 
cst st'dilionon oblivisei. Paris drinks a quarter of a million of gal* 
Ions of water per <lay, but that does not prevent it upon occasion 
from heating the alartn and sounding the tocsin. 

With all that, Paris is a good soul. It accepts everything right 
royally ; it is not difficult in the realms of Venus ; its Callipyge is of 
the llottentot stamp; if it hut laughs, it pardons, ugliness makes if 
merry; fleformity ])uts it in good humour, vice diverts its attention; 
he droll and yon may venture to he a .scamp ; even hypocrisy, that 
.sublimity of cynicism, it does not revolt at ; it is so literary that it 
docs not hold its nose over Rasilius, and is no more shocked at the 
prayer of Tartuffe than Horace was at the hiccough of Priapus. Xn 
feature of the universal countenance is wanting in the profile oi 
.Paris. The Mahilc dancing garden is not the polyhymnian dance of 
the Janiculum, but the costume-hirer devours the lorcttc there with 
her eyes exactly as the procuress Staphyla watched the virgin 
Planesium. The Barricre clu Combat is not a Coliseum, but there i5 
as much ferocity exhibited as though Qesar were a spectator. T be 
Syrian hostess has more grace than Mother Saguet, but, if Virgn 
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haunted the Roman wine-shop, David d’Angers, Balzac, and Charlet 
have sat down in the drinking-places of Paris. Paris is regnant. 
Geniuses blaze on all sides, and red perukes flourish. Adonais passes 
by in his twelve-wheeled car of thunder and lightning; Silenus 
makes his entry upon his tun. For Silenus read Ramponneau. 

Paris is a synonym of Cosmos. Paris is Atliens, Rome, Sybaris, 
Jerusalem, Pantin. All the eras of civilisation are there in abridged 
edition, all the epochs of barbarism also. Paris would be greatly 
vexed, had she no guillotine. 

A small admixture of the Place de Greve is good. What would 
all this continual merrymaking be without that seasoning? Our laws 
have wisely provided for this, and, thanks to them, this relish turns 
its edge upon the general carnival. 

XI 

RIDICULE AND REIGN 

Of bounds and limits, Paris has none. No other city ever enjoyed 
that supreme control which sometimes derides those whom it re- 
duces to submission. To please you, O Atheniaus! exclaimed Alex- 
ander. Paris does more than lay down the law ; it lays down the fash- 
ion ; Paris does more than lay down the fashion ; it lays down the 
routine. Paris may be stupid if it please ; sometimes it allows itself 
this luxury; then, the whole universe is stupid with it. Upon this, 
Paris awakes, rubs its eyes, and says ; “Am I stupid 1” and bursts 
out laughing in the face of mankind. WTiat a marv'el is such a city 1 
how strange a thing that all this mass of what is grand and what is 
ludicrous should be so harmonious, that all this majesty is not dis- 
turbed by all this parody, and that the same mouth can to-day blow 
the trump of the last judgment and to-morrow a penny whistle; 
Paris possesses an all-commanding joviality. Its gaiety is of the 
thunderbolt, and its frolicking holds a sceptre. Its hurricanes spring 
sometimes from a wry face. Its outbursts, its great days, its master- 
pieces, its prodigies, its epics fly to the ends of the universe, and so 
do its cock and bull stories also. Its laughter is the mouth of a vol- 
cano that bespatters the whole earth. Its jokes are sparks that kindle. 
It forces upon the nations its caricatures as well as its ideal ; the 
loftiest monuments of human civilisation accept its sarcasms and 
lend their eternity to its waggeries. It is superb ; it has a marvellous 
Fourteenth of July that delivers the globe ; it makes all the nations 
take the oath of the tennis-court; its night of the Fourth of August 
disperses in three hours a thousand years of feudalism ; it makes of 
its logic the muscle of the unanimous will ; it multiplies itself under 
all the forms of the sublime ; it fills with its radiance Washington, 
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Kosciusko, Bolivar, Bolzaris, Riego, Bern, Manin,_ Lopez, John 
Brown, Garibaldi ; it is everywhere, where the future is being enkin- 
dled, at Boston in 1779, at the Isle de St. Leon in 1820, at Pesth in 
1848, at Palermo in 1860 ; it whi.spers the mighty watchword LiPrr/y 
in the cars of the American Abolitionists grouped together in the < 
boat at Harper’s Ferry, and also in the cars of the patriots of Ancona 
assembled in the gloom at the Archi, in front of the Gozzi tavern, on 
the seaside; it creates Canaris; it creates Quiroga; it creates Pisi- 
cane ; it radiates greatness over the earth ; it is in going whither its 
breath impels, that Byron dies at Missolonghi, and Mazet at Barce- 
lona ; it is a rostrum beneath the feet of Mirabeau, and a crater be- 
ncatli the feet of Robespierre ; its books, its stage, its art, its science, 
its literature, its philosophy are the manuals of the human race; to 
it belong Pascal, Rcgnicr, Corneille, Descartes, Jean Jacques; Vol- 
taire for every moment, Molicrc for every century ; it makes the uni- 
versal mouth speak its language, and that language becomes the 
Word ; it builds up in every mind the idea of progress ; the liberating 
dogmas which it forges are swords by the pillows of the generations, 
and with the soul of its thinkers and poets have all the heroes of all 
nations since 1789 been made ; but that does not prevent it from play- 
ing the gamiu; and this enormous genius called Paris, even wl^c 
transfiguring the world with its radiance, draws the nose of Bougi- 
nicr in charcoal on the wall of the Temple of Theseus, and writes 
Crcdcvillc the robber on the Pyramids. 

Paris is always showing its teeth ; when it is not scolding, it is 
laughing. 

.Such is Paris. The smoke of its roofs is the ideas of the universe. 
A heap of mud and stone, if you will, but above all, a moral being. 

It i.s more than great, it is immense. Why? Because it dares. 

To dare ; progress is at this price. 

All sublime conquests arc, more or less, the rewards of daring, 
i hat the revolution should come, it was not enough that Montes- 
quieu should foresee it, that Diderot .should preach it, that Beaumar- 
chais should announce it, that Condorcct should calculate it, that 
Arouet should prepare it, that Rousseau should premeditate it ; Dan- 
ton must dare it. 

That cr}', “AtKlacc," is a 1‘iat hux! The onward march of th*^ 
human race requires that the heights around it should be ablaze with 
noble and enduring lessons of courage. Deeds of daring dazzle bis- 
ter}', .-itid form^ one of the guiding lights of man. The dawn dares 
wlien it rises. To strive, to brave ail risks, to persist, to persevere, to 
be faithfvd to yourself, to grapple hand to hand with destinv, to sur- 
prise defeat by the little terror it inspires, at one time to confront tm- 
rightcous power, at another to defy intoxicated triumph, to hold 
fast, to hold hani — such is the e.\am'p1e which the nations need, and 
the light that elcctrifie.s them. The same puissant lightning darts 
from the torch of Prometheus and the clay-pipe of Cambronne. 
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XII 

THE FUTURE LATENT IN THE PEOPLE 

As to the people of Pan's, even when grown to manhood, it is, always, 
the gamin; to depict the child is to depict the city, and therefore it 
is that we have studied this eagle in this open-hearted sparrow. 

It is in the suburbs especially, we insist, that the Parisian race is 
found ; there is the pure blood ; there is the true physiognom}’ ; there 
this people works and suffers, and suffering and toil arc the two 
forms of men. There are vast numbers of unknown beings teeming 
with the strangest types of humanity, from the stevedore of 'the 
Rapee to the horsekiller of Montfaucon. Pcx nrbis, exclaims Cicero ; 
mob, adds the indignant Burke ; the herd, the multitude, the populace. 
Those words are quickly said. But if it be so, what matters it? Wliat 
is it to me that they go barefoot? They cannot read. So much the 
worse. Will you abandon them for that? Would you make their 
misfortune their curse? Cannot the light penetrate these masses? 
Let us return to that cry ; Light ! and let us persist in it ! Light ! 
light! Who knows but that these opacities will become trans- 
parent ? are not revolutions transfigurations ? Proceed, philosophers, 
teach, enlighten, enkindle, think aloud, speak aloud, run joyously 
towards the broad daylight, fraternise in the public squares, an- 
nounce tlie glad tidings, scatter plenteously your alphabets, proclaim 
human rights, sing your Marseillaises, sow enthusiasms broadcast, 
tear off green branches from the oak-trees. Make thought a whirl- 
wind. This multitude can be sublimated. Let us learn to avail our- 
selves of this vast combustion of principles and virtues, which spark- 
les, crackles, and thrills at certain periods. These bare feet, these 
naked arms, these rags, these shades of ignorance, these depths of 
abjectness, these abysses of gloom may be employed in the conquest 
of the ideal. Look through the medium of the people, and you shall 
discern the truth. This lowly sand which you trample beneath your 
feet, if you cast it into the furnace, and let it melt and seethe, shall 
become resplendent crystal, and by means of such as it a Galileo and 
a Newton shall discover stars. 


XIII 

LITTLE GAVROCHE 

About eight or nine years after the events narrated in the second 
part of this story, there was seen, on the Boulevard du Temple, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Chateau d’Eau, a little boy of eleven or 
twelve years of age, who would have realised with considerable ac- 
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curacy the ideal of the gamin previously sketched, if, with the 
laughter of lus youth upon his lips, his lieart had not been absolutely 
dark and empty. This child was well muffled up in a man’s pair of 
pantaloons, but he had not got them from his father, and in a wo- 
man's chemise, which was not an inheritance from his mother. 
Strangers had clothed him in these rags out of charity. Still, he had 
a father and a mother. But his father never thought of him, and his 
mother did not love him. He was one of those children so deserving 
of pity from all, who have fathers and mothers, and yet are orphans. 
This little boy never felt so happy as when in the street. The pave- 
ment was not so hard to him as the heart of his mother. 

His parents had thrown him out into life with a kick. 

He had quite ingenuously spread his wings, and taken flight. 

He was a boisterous, pallid, nimble, wide-awake, roguish hrchin, 
with an air at once vivacious and sicldy. He went, came, sang, played 
pitch and toss, scraped the gutters, stole a little, but he did it gaily, 
like the cats and the sparrows, laughed when people called him an 
errand-boy, and got angry when they called him a ragamuffin. He 
had no shelter, no food, no fire, no love, but he was light-hearted be- 
cause he was free. 

When these poor creatures are men, the millstone of our social 
system almost always comes in contact with them, and grinds them, 
but white tliej’ are children they escape because they are little. The 
smallest hole saves them. 

However, deserted as this lad was, it happened sometimes, evef}' 
two or three months, that he would say to himself : “Come, I’ll go 
and see my mother !’’ Tlicn he would leave the Boulevard, the Cir- 
que, the Porte Saint Martin, go down along the quays, cross the 
bridges, reach the suburbs, walk as far as the Salpetricre, and arrive 
— where ? Precisely at that double number, 50-52, which is known to 
the reader, the Gorbeau building. 

At the period referred to, the tenement No. 50-52, usually empty, 
and permanently decorated with the placard “Rooms to let,” was, 
for a wonder, tenanted by several persons who, in all other respects, 
as is always the case at Paris, had no relation to or connection with 
each other. They all belonged to that indigent class which begins 
with the small bourgeois in embarrassed circumstances, and de- 
scends, from grade to grade of wretchedness, through the lower 
•Strata of society, until it reaches those two beings in whom all the 
material things of civilisation terminate, the scaventrer and the rag- 
jiickcr. 

rite “landlady” of the time of Jean Valjean was dead, and had 
been replaced by another c,xactly like her. I do not rememher what 
philosopher it was who said : “There is never any lack of old wo- 
men.'' 

The new old woman was called ^ladaine Burgon, and lier life had 
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been remarkable for notWng except a dynasty of three paroquets, 
which had in succession wielded the sceptre of her affections. 

Among those who lived in the building, the wretchedcsl of all 
were a family of four persons, father, mother, and two daughters 
nearly grown, all four lodging in the same garret room, one of those 
cells of which we have already spoken. 

This family at first sight presented nothing very peculiar but its 
extreme destitution; the father, in renting the room, had given his 
name as Jondrette. Some tinie after his moving in, which had singu- 
larly resembled, to borrow the memorable expression of tlie land- 
lady, the entrance of nothing at all, this Jondrette said to the old 
woman, who, like her predecessor, was, at the same time, j)ortrcss 
and swept the stairs: “Mother So-and-So, if anybody should come 
and ask for a Pole or an Italian or, perhaps, a Spaniard, that is for 
me.” 

Now, this family was the family of our sprightly little bare-footed 
urchin. When he came there, he found distress and, what is sadder 
still, no smile ; a cold hearthstone and cold hearts. When he came in, 
they would ask : “\Mierc have you come from ?” lie would answer : 
"From the street.” W'hcn he was going away they would ask him: 
'Where are you going to He would answer : “Into the street.” His 
mother would say to him: “W'hat have you come here for?” 

The child lived, in this absence of affection, like those pale plants 
that spring up in cellars. He felt no suffering from this mode of exis- 
tence, and bore no ill-will to anybody. He did not know how a father 
and mother ought to be. 

But yet his mother loved his si.sters. 

We had forgotten to say that on the Boulevard du Temple this 
boy went by the name of little Gavroche. Why was his name Gav- 
roche? Probably because his father’s name wa.s Jonflrctte. 

To break all links seems to be the instinct of some wretched 
families. 

The room occupied by the jondrettes in the Gorbeau tenement 
was the last at the end of the hall. The adjoining cell was tenanted 
by a very poor young man who was called Monsieur Marius. 

Let us see who and what Monsieur Marius was. 



book second— the grand bourgeois 

I 

NINETY YEARS OLD AND THIRTY-TWO TEETH 

In the Rue Bouchcrat. Rue de Normandie, and Rue dc Saintonge, 
there still remain a few old inhabitants who preserve a memory of a 
fine old man named M. Gillcnormand, and who like to talk about him. 
This man was old when the)' were young. This figure, to those who 
look sadly upon that vague swarm of shadows which they call the 
past, has not yet entirely disappeared from the labyrinth of streets 
in tlie neiglibourhood of the 'J'emple, to which, under Louis XIV.) 
were given the names of all the provinces of France, precisely as in 
our days the names of all the capitals of Europe have been given to 
the streets in the new Quartier Tivoli ; an advance, be it said by the 
way, in which progress is visible. 

M, Gillcnormand, who was as much alive as any man can he, in 
1831, was one of those men who have become curiosities, simply bc' 
cause they have lived a long lime; and who are strange, because for- 
merly they were like everybody else, and now they arc no longer like 
anybody else. He was a peculiar old man, and very trul)'’ a man of 
another age — the genuine bourgeois of the eighteenth century, a very 
perfect .specimen, a little haughty, wearing his good old bourgeoisie 
as marquises wear their marquisates. He had passed his ninetieth 
year, waliccd erect, spoke in a loud voice, saw clearly, drank hard, 
ate, slcj)l, and snored. He had every one of his thirty-two teeth. He 
wore glasses onl)- when reading. He was of an amorous humour, 
hut said that for ten years past he had decidedly and entirely re- 
nounced women. He was no longer pleasing, he said ; he did not 
add : “I am too old,” but, “I am too poor.” He would say : “If I were 
not ruined, he! he!” His remaining income in fact was only about 
fifteen thou.«and livres. Mis dream was of receiving a windfall, and 
having an income of a hundred thousand francs, in order to keep 
mistresses. He did not belong, as we sec, to that sickly variety 0 / 
octogenarians who, like M. de Voltaire, arc dying all their life: it 
was not a milk anrl water longevity; this jovial old man was .alw.ays 
in good health. He was superficial, hasty, easily angered. He got into 
a rage on all occasions, most frequently when most unscasonable- 
I\*hcn anybody contradicted him he raised his cane ; he beat his sen'- 
ant.s as in the time of Louis XIV, He had an unmarried daughter 
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over fifty years old, whom he belaboured severely when he was 
angry, and whom he would gladly have horsewhipped. She seemed to 
him about eight years old. He cuffed his domestics vigorously and 
would say : Ah ! slut ! One of his oaths was : By flic big slippers of big 
slipperdom! In some respects he was of a singular tranquillity; he 
was shaved every day by a barber who had been crazy and who hated 
him, being jealous of M. Gillenormand on account of his wife, a 
pretty coquettish woman. M. Gillenormand admired his own dis- 
cernment in everything, and pronounced himself very sagacious; 
this is one of his sayings : “I have indeed some penetration ; I can tell 
when a flea bites me, from what woman it comes.” The terms which 
he oftenest used were: sensible men, and nature. He did not give to 
this last word the broad acceptation which our epoch has assigned to 
it. But he twisted it into his own use in his little chimney-corner 
satires : “Nature,” he would say, “in order that civilisation may have 
a little of everything, gives it even some specimens of amusing bar- 
barism. Europe has samples of Asia and Africa, in miniature. The 
cat is a drawing-room tiger, the lizard is a pocket crocodile. The 
danseuses of the opera are rosy savagesscs. They do not cat men, 
they feed upon them. Or rather, the little magicians change them into 
oysters, and swallow them. The Caribs leave nothing but the bones, 
they leave nothing but the shells. Such arc our customs. We do not 
devour, we gnaw ; we do not exterminate, we clutch.” 


II 

LIKE MASTER, LIKE DWELLI.N'G 

He lived in the Marais, Rue dcs Filles de Calvaire, No. 6. The house 
was his own. This house has been torn down, and rebuilt since, and 
its number has probably been changed in the revolutions of number- 
ing to which the streets of Paris arc subject. He occupied an ancient 
and ample apartment on the first ston,', between the street and the 
gardens, covered to the ceiling with fine Gobelin and Beauvais tap- 
estry representing pastoral scenes ; the subjects of the ceiling and 
the panels were repeated in miniature upon the ann-chairs. He sur- 
rounded his bed with a large screen with nine leaves varnished with 
Goromandcl lac. Long, full curtains hung at the windows, and made 
great, magnificent broken folds. The garden, which was immediately 
beneath his windows, was connected with the angle between them 
by means of a staircase of twelve or fifteen steps, which the old man 
jscended and descended verj' blithely. In addition tp a library ad- 
joining his room, he had a boudoir which he thought very much of, 
gay retreat, hung with magnificent straw-colour tapestry, covered 
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ordered by M /ivonoe lr„„, 

Gillenormand had inherited ^ ^ ^vives His man- 

„„0 f,<> “ "-“.rn 

IraieS^ 

Gillenormand’s dress was not m the fashion of Loins ^ i’nrrovablcs 
in the fashion of Louis XVI. ; he wore the costume of the ^ 

of the Directory. He had thought himself quite Y^f 
and had kept up with the fashions. His coat was of light ciot , 
broad faciigs. a long swallow tail, aiid large steel 
this short breeches and shoe buckles. He always earned Ins \ands i 
his pockets. He said authoritativefy ; The French Rcvohitwi j 
mess of scamps. 

Ill 


• LUKE ESPRIT 

WiiEK sixteen years old, one evening, at the opera, he 
honour of being stared at, at the same time, by two beauties tnc < 
lure and celebrated and besung by Voltaire. La ^ ^ 

Salle. Caught between two fires, he had made a heroic retreat to\ r • 
a little dauseusc, a girl named Nahcnry, who was r d 

like him obscure as a cat, and with whom he fell in love. He w. . 
of reminiscences. He would exclaim : “How pretty she wa. , < ^ 

Guimard Guimardin Guimardinette, the last time I saw her a f, 

champs, frizzled in lofty sentiments, with her curious tnn 'c • _ 

turquoise, her dress the colour of a new-born child, and her m 
agitation!’’ He had worn in his youth a vest of 
which he talked frequently and fluently. “I was dressed like a 
of the Levantine Levant,” said he. Madame de Bouftlers, laM » 
accidentally seen him when he was twenty years old, described nun • - 
a “channing fool.” He ridiculed all the names which he sa\s 
politics or in power, finding them low and vulgar. He read the , 
nals, the neiespapcrs, the ejasettes, as he said, stifling with bursts 
laughter. “Oh !” said he, “what are these people ! Corliierc . Human • 
Casiniir Perier ! those are ministers for you. I imagine I see ,V, 
a imirnal ; M. Gillenormand, ilinistcr ; that would be a joke. W e • 
they arc so stupid that it would go!” He called cvcridhing frcch , 
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its name, proper or improper, and was never restrained by the 
presence of women. He would say coarse, obscene, and indecent 
things with an inexpressible tranquillity and coolness which was 
elegant. It was the off-hand way of his time. It is worthy of remark, 
that the age of periphrases in verse was the age of crudities in prose. 
His godfather had predicted that he would be a man of genius, and 
gave him these two significant names : Luke Esprit. 

IV 

AX INSPIRING CENTENARIAN 

He had taken several prizes in his youth at the college at ^loulins, 
where he was born, and had been crowned by the hands of tiie Duke 
de Nivernais, whom he called the Duke de Nevers. Neither the Con- 
vention, nor the death of Louis XVI., nor Napoleon, nor the return 
of the Bourbons, had been able to efface the memory of this corona- 
tion. The Duke de Nevers was to him the great figure of the centuiy'. 
“What a noble, great lord,” said he, “and what a fine air he had 
with his blue rilibon !” In Monsieur Gillenormand’s eyes, Catharine 
II. had atoned for the crime of the partition of Poland by buying 
the secret of the elixir of gold from Bestuchef, for three thousand 
roubles. Over this he grew animated. “The elixir of gold,” exclaimed 
he, “Bcstuchef’s yellow dye. General Lamotte’s drops, these were 
in the eighteenth centur>’, at a louis for a half ounce flask, the great 
remedy for the catastrophes of love, the panacea against Venus. 
Louis XV. sent two hundred flasks to the Pope.” He would have 
been greatly exasperated and thrown off his balance if anybody had 
told him that the elixir of gold was nothing but the perchloride of 
iron. ^Monsieur Gillcnormand worshipped the Bourbons and held 
17S9 in horror ; he was constantly relating how he saved himself dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, and how, if he had not had a good deal of 
gaiety and a good deal of wit, his head would have been cut off. If 
any young man ventured to eulogise the republic in his presence, he 
turned black in the face, and was angr}' enough to faint. Sometimes 
he would allude to his ninety years of age, and say, I really hope that 
I shall not sec nlncly-ihrcc hvke. At other times he intimated to his 
people that he intended to live a hundred years. 

V 

BASQUE AND NICOLETTE 

He had his theories. Here is one of them : “When a man passionritcly 
loves women, and has a wife of his o\sti for whom he cares but little. 
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ugly, cross, legitimate, fond of asserting her rights, roosting on the 
code and jealous on occasion, he has but one way to get out of it and 
keep the peace, that is to let his wife have the purse-strings. This ab- 
dication makes him free. The wife keeps herself busy then, devotes 
herself to handling specie, verdigrises her fingers, takes charge of 
the breeding of the tenants, the bringing up of the farmers, con- 
vokes lawyers, presides over notaries, harangues justices, visits 
pettifoggers, follows up lawsuits, writes out leases, dictates con- 
tracts, feels herself sovereign, sells, buys, regulates, promises and 
compromises, binds and cancels, cedes, concedes, and retrocedes, 
arranges, deranges, economises, wastes; she does foolish things, 
a magisterial and personal pleasure, and this consoles her. While 
her husband disdains her, she has the satisfaction of ruining her hus- 
band.” This theory. Monsieur Gillenormand had applied to himself, 
and it had become his history. His wife, the second one, had ad- 
ministered his fortune in such wise that there remained to Monsieur 
Gillenormand, when one fine day he found himself a widower, just 
enough to obtain, by turning almost everything into an annuity, an 
income of fifteen thousand francs, three-quarters of which would 
e.\pire with himself. He had no hesitation, little troubled with the 
care of leaving an inheritance. ^loreover, he had seen that patri- 
monies met with adventures, and, for example, became national 
property; he had been present at the avatars of the consolidated 
thirds, and he had little faith in the ledger, "Rue Quincampoix for 
all that!" said he. His house in Rue des Fillcs du Calvaire, we have 
.said, belonged to him. He had two domestics, "a male and a female.” 
When a domestic entered his sendee, Monsieur Gillenormand re- 
baptised him. He gave to the men the name of their province : Nim- 
ois, Comtois, Poitevin, Picard. His last valet was a big, pursy, 
wheezy man of fifty-five, incapable of running twenty steps, but as 
he was born at Bayonne, Monsieur Gillenormand called him Basque. 
As for female servants, they were all called Nicolette in his house 
(even Magnon, who will reappear as we proceed). One day a proud 
cook, with a blue sash, of the lofty race of porters, presented herself. 
‘ Mow much do you want a month?” asked Monsieur Gillenormand. 
'‘Thirty francs.” “What is your name?” Olvmpie.” You shall have 
fifty francs, and your name shall be Nicolette.” 


VI 


IX WHICH wi: she la m.\gxox axd iter two little okes 

.■\t Monsieur Gillcnomiand’s grief was translated into anger ; I’-c was 
furious at being in despair. He had evers' prejudice, and took ever) 
licence. One of the things of which he made up his external relief and 
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his internal satisfaction was, we have just indicated, that he was still 
a youthful gallant, and that he passed for such energetically. He 
called this having “royal renown.” His royal renown sometimes at- 
tracted singular presents. One day there was brought to his house 
in a basket, something like an oyster basket, a big boy, new-born, cry- 
ing like the deuce, and duly wrapped in swaddling clothes, which' a 
servant girl turned away si.x months before attributed to him. 
Monsieur Gillenormand was at that time fully eighty-four years old. 
Indignation and clamour on the part of the bystanders. .-Xiid who did 
this bold wench think would believe this ? W hat etTn mtery ! W hat an 
abominable calumny ! lilonsieur Gillenormand, however, manifested 
no anger. He looked upon the bundle with the amiable smile of a man 
who is flattered by a calumny, and .said a-ide ; “W eil, wliat ? what is 
pt ? what is the matter there ? wlm have we here ? y< m are iti a pretty 
state of amazement, and indeed .seem like any ignorant people. The 
Duke d’AngouIeme, natural sun t.f his maie'iy t hark s iX., married 
at eighty-five a little hu.ssy of fifteen ; Mon^ieur X'irginal. Marcpiis 
d’Alhuye, brother of Cardinal de Sourdis, .Xrobhishop of llordcaux, 
at eighty-three, had, by a chambermaid of the wife of President 
Jacquin, a son, a true love son, who was a Knight of Malta, and 
knighted Councillor of .State; <ine of the great men of thi" century, 
Abbe Tabarand, was the son (if a man eighty-seven year' old. 'rhesc 
things arc anything hut uncommon. .Xnd then the Ihblel L'jHin that, 
I declare that this little gentleman is not mine. T>ut lake care of him. 
It is not his fault.” '1 his process was too ea'V. 'I’he creature, she 
whose name was Magnon, made him a second jiresent the year after. 
It was a buy again. This time Monsieur (_iillcnorman<i ca]>imlatcd. 
He sent the two brats back to the mother, engaging to pay eighty 
francs a month for their support, uj>on condition that the s.aid mother 
should not begin again. He added. “1 wi-h the nioiher to treat them 
well. I will come to see them from time to time." W hich he did. 1 le 
had had a brother, a priest, who bad been for thirty-three year.s 
rector of the Academy of Poitiers, and wlio died at seventy-nine. “/ 
lost hint young,” said he. This brother, of whom hardly a memory is 
left, was a quiet miser, who, being a priest, felt obliged to give alms 
to the poor whom he met, but never gave them anything more than 
coppers or worn-nut sous, finding thus the means of going to Hell by 
the road to Paradise. .-Xs to Monsieur Gillenormand, the elder, he 
made no trade of alms-giving, but gave willingly and nobly. He was 
benevolent, abrupt, charitable, and had lie been rich, his inclination 
would have been to be magnificent. He wished that all that concerned 
him should be done in a large way, even rascalities. One day, having 
been swindled in an inheritance by a business man, in a gross and 
palpable matiner, he uttered this solemn c.xclamation ; "Fie! this is 
not decent ! I am really ashamed of these petty cheats. Everything is 
degenerate in this century, even the rascals. ’Sdcath ! this is not the 
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with flowers, poetry, and music, carried away into the glories of 
space, enthusiastic, ethereal, affianced from childhood in the idea! to 
a dim heroic figure. The elder had also her chimera ; in the azure 
depth she saw a contractor, some good, coarse commissary, very 
rich, a husband splendidly stupid, a million-made man, or even a 
prefect; receptions at the prefecture, an usher of the ante-chamber, 
with the chain on his neck, official balls, harangues at the mayor’s, to 
be “Madame la prcfctc,” this whirled in her imagination. The two 
sisters wandered thus, each in her own fancy, when they were young 
girls. Both had wings, one like an angel, the other like a goo.se. 

No ambition is fully realised, here below at least. Xo paradise be- 
comes terrestrial at the period in which we live. The younger had 
married the man of her dreams, but she was dead. The elder was not 
married. 

At the moment she makes her entry into the story which we are 
relating, she was an old piece of virtue, an incombustible prude, one 
of the sharpest noses and one of the most ()l)tuse mind.s which could 
be discovered. A characteristic incident. Outside of the immediate 
family nobody had ever known her first name. She was called 
Mademoiselle Gillcnormami the elder. 

In cant, Mademoiselle Gillcnormand the elder could have given 
odds to an English miss. She was immo(le>tIy modest, .^he had one 
frightful reminiscence in her life : one d.iy a man had >een her garter. 

Age had only increa.sed this pitiless modesty. 1 icr dress front was 
never thick enough, and never rose liigh enough. She multiplied 
hooks and pins where nobody thought of looking, d he peculiarity of 
prudery is to multiply sentinels, in proportion as the fortress is less 
threatened. 

However, explain who can these ancient mysteries of innocence, 
she allowed herself to be kissed without disjilea''Ure, by an officer of 
lancers who was her grand-nephew and whose name was 'riieodule. 

Spite of this favoured lancer, the title Prude, under which we have 
classed her, fitted her ab.solutely. .Mademoiselle Gillenormand was a 
kind of twilight soul. Prudery is half a virtue and half a vice. 

To prudery she added bigotry, a suitable lining. She was of the 
fraternity of the Virgin, wore a white veil on certain feast-days, 
muttered special prayers, revered “the holy blood,” venerated “the 
sacred heart,” remained for hours in contemplation before an old- 
fashioned Jesuit altar in a chapel closed to the vulgar faithful, and 
let her soul fly away among the little marble clouds and along the 
grand rays of gilded wood. 

She had a chapel friend, an old maid like herself, called Made- 
moiselle Vaubois, who %vas perfectly stupid, and in comparison with 
whom Mademoiselle Gillenormand had the happiness of being an 
eagle. Beyond her Agnus Deis and her Ave Marias, Mademoiselle 
Vatibois had no light except upon the different modes of making 
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“sweetmeats. Mademoiselle Vaubois, perfect in her kind, was the 

ermine of stupidity without a single stain of intelligence. 

iWe must say that in growing old. Mademoiselle Gillenormand 
had- rather gained than lost. This is the case with passive natures. 
She had never been peevish, which is a relative goodness ; and then, 
years v/ear off angles, and the softening of time had come upon her. 
She was sad with an obscure sadness of which she had not the secret 
herself. There was in her whole person the stupor of a life ended but 
never commenced. 

She kept her father’s house. Monsieur Gillenormand had his 
daughter with him as we ha%'e seen Monseigneur Bienvenu have his 
sister with him. These households of an old man and an old maid 
are not rare, and always have the touching aspect of two feeblenesses 
leaning upon each other. 

There was besides in the house, between this old maid and this old 
man, a child, a little boy, alwaj-s trembling and mute before M. Gille- 
normand. M. Gillenormand never spoke to this child but with stern 
voice, and sometimes with uplifted cane : "Here! Monsieur — rascal, 
hlack-guard , conic here! Anssver me, rogue! Let me scc you, scape- 
grace!’’ etc. etc. He idolised him. 

It was his grandson, M^e shall see this child again, 



BOOK THIRD 


THE GRANDFATHER AND THE GIG\XDSOX 

I 

AX OLD SALON' 

Wiiln' M. Gillenormand lived in the Rue ServandMui, he frequented 
several very fine and very n<>l>ie salons. A!thnut;h a !)llur;^e<li^, M, 
Gillenormand was weloune. As he was twiee witty, fir>t with his 
own wit, then with the wit wltich wa-^ attriluitcd tu iu'ni, he was even 
sought after and lionised. He went ii'.whi re save on condition of 
ruling there. There are men who at any jirice de'ire influence and to 
attract the attention of f)tiier>; where tlu-y cannot !>e oracles, tliey 
make themselves laughing-stocks. M..nM< ur ( hllcnorniand was not 
of this nature: his dominance in the ro\a!i't sal ms wliich he fre- 
quented cost him none of his self-re-jiect. He w,l^ an oracle every- 
where. It was his fortune to have as an ai’Nigonist, Mon-ieur clc 
Bonald, and even Monsieur Bengy-l’uy-\’a!!t e. 

About 1817, he always sjK-nt two afterno, m- a wrek at a h."U>.e in 

his neighbourhood, in the Rue F<Aou,that of the Ikir' ne-s of T , 

a worthy and vcnerai)le lady, whose hu'hand had been, umier I.ouis 
XVI., French Ambassador at Berlin. The Bar.-n of T., who, during 
his life, had devoted himself passionately to ec-ta'ics and magnetic 
vi.sions, died in the emigration, ruined, leaving no fortune Intt ten 
manuscript volumes bound in red morocco with uilt edges, of very 
curious memoirs upon Mestner and his tonigh. Madame de T. had 
not published the memoirs from motives of clignity, and supported 
her.self on a small income, which had survived the flood nobody 
knows how. iMadame dc T. lived far from the court, — a very mixed 
society, said she, — in a noble, proud, and poor isolatirm. A few 
friends gathered about her widow's hearth twice a week, and this 
constituted a pure royalist salon. They took tea, and uttered, as the 
wind set towards elcgj' or dithjTambic, groans or cries of horror over 
the century, over the charter, over the Buonapartists, over the pros- 
titution of the blue ribbon to bourgeois, over the Jacobinism of Ix>nis 
XVIII. ; and the}- amused themselves in whispers with hopes which 
rested upon Monsieur, since Qiarlcs X. 

They- hailed < the vulgar songs in which Napoleon was called 
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Nicolas with transports of joy. Duchesses, the most delicate and the 
most charming women in the world, went into ecstasies over couplets 
like this addressed “to the f ederals 

llcnforccz dans vos culottes 
Lc bout d’chems' qut vous pend. 

Qu’on n’ dis pas qu’ les patriotes 
Ont arborc I’drcapeau blanc ! 

They amused themselves with puns which they thought terrible, 
with innocent plays upon words which they supposed to he veno- 
mous, with quatrains and even distiches ; thus upon the Dessolles 
ministry, a moderate cabinet of which MM. Decazes and Deserre 
were members ; 

Pour raffermir Ictronc cbranle sur sa base, 

11 faut changer de sol, et de serre et de case. 

Or sometimes they drew up the list of the Chamber of Peers, 
“Chamber abominably jacobin,” and in this list they arranged the 
names, so as to make, for e.xample, phrases like this : Davias, Sabrait. 
Gouvion Saint Cyr. All this gaily. 

In this little world they parodied the revolution. They had some 
inclinations or other which sharpened the same anger in the inverse 
sense. They sang their little fa ira: 

All ! ca ira ! 9a ira ! ga ira ! 

Lcs buonapartist’ a la lanlcrne ! 

Songs arc like the guillotine; they cut indifTcrcntly, to-day this 
head, to-morrow that. It is only a variation. 

In the Fualdes affair, which belongs to this time, 1816, they took 
sides with Bastidc and Jausion, because Fualdes was a “Buonapart- 
ist.” They called the liberals, the brothers and friends; this was the 
highest degree of insult. 

Like certain menageries, the Baroness de T ’s salon had two 

lions. One was M. Gillcnormand, the other was Count de Lamothe 
Valois, of whom it was whispered, with a sort of consideration : “Do 
you kmnv? H c is the Lamothc of the necklace affair.” Partisans have 
.such singular amnesties as these. 

We will add also ; “Among the bourgeois, positions of honour are 
lowered by too ea.sy intercourse; you must take care whom you re- 
ceive ; just ns there is a loss of caloric in the neighbourhood of those 
who arc cold, there is a diminution of consideration in the approach 
of peo])lc who arc despised. The old highest society held itself above 
this law as it did above all others, Marigny, La Pompadour’s brother, 
is a visitor of the Prince de Soubise. Although ? no, because. Du 
Barry, godfather of La Vauhernier, is verv welcome at the Marshal 
de Richelieu’s. This society is Olympus, i'lercury and the Prince de 
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Guemenee are at home there. A thief is admitted, provided he be a 
lord. 

The Count de Lamothe, who, in 1815, wa.s a man of seventy-five, 
was remarkable for nothing save his silent and sententious air, liis 
cold, angular face, his perfectly polished manners, his coat buttoned 
up to his cravat, and his long legs, always crossed in long, loose panta- 
loons, of the colour of burnt sienna. His face was of the colour of his 
pantaloons. 

This M. de Lamothe -was "esteemed” in this salon, on account of 
his “celebrity,” and, strange to say, but true, on account of the name 
of Valois. 

As to M. Gillenormand, his consideration was absolutely for him- 
self alone. He made authority. He had, sprightly as he was, and with- 
out detriment to his gaiety, a certain fashion of being, which was im- 
posing, worthy, honourable, and genteelly lofty ; and his great age 
added to it. A man is not a century for nothing. Years place at last a 
venerable crown upon a head. 

He gave, moreover, some of those repartees which certainly have 
in them the genuine sparkle. Thus when the King of Prussia, after 
having restored Louis XVIII., came to make him a visit under the 
name of Count de Ruppin, he was received by the descendant of 
Louis XIV. somewhat like a Marquis of Brandenburg, and with the 
most delicate impertinence. Monsieur Gillenormand approved this. 
"All kings who arc not the King of France,” said he, “arc kings of a 
province.” The following question and answer were uttered one day 
in his presence: "What is the sentence of the editor of the Courier 
Francois?” "To be hung up for awhile.” “Up is superfluous,” ob- 
served Monsieur Gillenormand. Sayings of this kind make position 
for a man. 

At an anniversary T c Dcuni for the return of the Bourbons, seeing 
^Monsieur de Talleyrand pass, he said: There goes His Excellency 
the Bad. 

M. Gillenormand was usualK’ accompanied by his daughter, this 
long mademoiselle, then past forty, and seeming fifty, and by a 
beautiful little boy of seven, \vhite, rosy, fresh-looking, with happy 
and trustful eyes, who never appeared in this salon without hearing 
a buzz about him : "How pretty he is ! What a pity ! poor child !” This 
child was the boy to whom tve have but just alluded. They called 
him "poor child,” because his father was "a brigand of the Loire.” 

This brigand of the I..oirc was M. Gillenormand’s son-in-law, al- 
ready mentioned, and whom M. Gillenormand called the disgrace of 
his family. 
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II 

OXE OF THE RED SPECTRES OF THAT TIME 

Whoever, at that day, had passed through the little city of Vernon, 
and walked over that beautiful monumental bridge which will be very 
soon replaced, let us hope, by some horrid wire bridge, w'ould have 
noticed, as his glance fell from the top of tlie parapet, a man of about 
hity, with a leather casque on his head, dressed- in pantalbons 'and 
waistcoat of coarse grey cloth, to which something yellow was 
stitched which had been a red ribbon, shod in wooden shoes, browned 
by the sun, his face almost black and his hair almost white, a large 
scar upon his forehead extending down his clieek, bent, bowed down, 
older than his years, walking nearly every day with a spade iind a 
pruning knife in his hand, in one of tliose walled compartments, in 
the vicinity of the bridge, which, like a chain of terraces border the 
left bank of the Seine, — cliarming inclosures full of flowers of which 
■one would say, if they were much larger, they are gardens, and if they 
were a little smaller, they are bouquets. All these inclosures are 
hounded by the river on one side and by a house on the other, Tltc 
man in the waistcoat and wooden shoes of whom we have just spoken 
lived, about tlic year 1S17, in the smallest of these inclosures and the 
humblest of these houses. He lived there solitary and alone, in silence 
and in poverty, with a woman who was neither young nor old, neither 
beautiful nor ugly, neither peasant nor bourgeois, who waited upon 
him. The square of earth which he called his garden was celebrated 
in the town for the beauty of the flowers which he cultivated in it. 
Flowers were his occupation. 

lly dint of l.abour, perseverance, attention, and pails of water, 
he Imd .succeeded in creating after the Creator, and had invented 
certain tulips and dahlias which .seemed to have been forgotten by 
Nature, lie rvas ingenious ; he anticipated Soulangc Bodin in the 
formation of little chimps of heather earth for the culture of rare 
ami precious shrubs from America and China. By break of day,’ in 
summer, he was in his walks, digging, pruning, weeding, watering, 
w.nlking in the midst of his flowers witli an air of kindness, sadness, 
and gentleness, sometimes drcaniv and motionless for whole hotins 
li.neiiing to the song of a bird in a tree, the prattling of a child in a 
house, or oftener with his eyes fi.vcd on some drop of dew at the end 
of a spear of grass, of which the sun was making a cnrhimcle. 
table was very frugal, and be drank more milk than wine. An urchin 
would make him yield, his servant scolded liim. He wa.s timid, so 
much so as to seem imsociahlc, lie rarely went out, and saw nobody 
put the poor who rapped at his window, and hi.s cure, Abbe Ivfabcuf. 
agood old man. Still, if any of the inlmliitants of the citv or .strangers, 
whoever they might be, curious to sec his tulip.s and roses, knocked 
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•at his little house, he opened his door with a smile. This was the 
-brigand of the Loire. 

■ Whoever, at the same time, had read the military memoirs, the 
biographies, the Moniicur, and the bulletins of the Grand Army, 
would have been struck by a name which appears rather often, tlic 
.name of! George Pontmercy. When quite young, this George Pont- 
. mercy was a soldier in the regiment of Saintongc. The revolution 
broke out. The regiment of Saintongc was in the Army of the Rhine. 
For the did regiments of the monarchy kept their province names 
even after the fall- of the monarchy, and were not brigaded until 
1794. Pontmercy fought at Spires, at Worms, at Neustadt, at Turk- 
heim, at Alzey, at IMayence Avhere he was one of the two hundred who 
formed Houchard’s rear-guard. He with eleven others held their 
■ground against the Prince of Hesse’s corps behind the old rampart 
of Andernach, and only fell back upon the bulk of the army when the 
hostile cannon had efTected a breach from the top of the parapet to 
the slope of the glacis. He was under Klcber at Jdarchiennes, and at 
the battle of i\'Iont Palisscl, where he had his arm broken by a 
nmskct-ball. Then he passed to the Italian frontier, and he was one 
of the thirty grenadiers who defended the Col di Tende with Joubert. 
Joubert was made Adjuant-General, and Pontmercy Second-Lieu- 
tenant. Pontmercy was by the side of Berthier in the midst of the 
storm of balls on that day of Ia)di of which Bonaparte said ; Bert flier 
7vas coniwiiter, cavalier, and grenadier. He saw his old general, 
Joubert, fall at Novi, at the moment rvhen, with uplifted sword, he 
was crying: Forward ! Being embarked with his company, through 
the necessities of the compaign, in a pinnace, which was on the way 
from Genoa to some little port on the coast, he fell into a wasp’s-nest 
of seven or eight English vessels. The Genoese captain wanted to 
throw the guns into the sea, hide the soldiers in the hold, and slip 
, through in the dark like a merchantman. Pontmercy had the colours 
seized to the halyards of the ensign-staff, and passed proudly under 
the guns of the British frigates. Fifty miles further on, his boldness 
increasing, he attacked with his pinnace and captured a large Eng- 
lish transport carn.'ing troops to Sicily, so loaded with men and 
horses that the vessel was full to the hatches. In 1805, he was in that 
division of Malhcr which captured Giinzburg from the Archduke 
Ferdinand. At Weltingcn he received in his arms under a shower of 
balls Colonel Maupetit, who was mortally wounded at the head of 
the 9lh Dragoons. He distinguished himself at Austerlitz in that 
wonderful march in echelon under the enemy’s fire. \\’hcn the 
cavalry of the Russian Imperial Guard crushed a battalion of the 4th 
of the Line. Pontmercy was one of those who revenged the repulse, 
and overthrew the Guard. The emperor gave him the cross. Pont- 
mercy successively saw Wurmser made prisoner in Mantua, Melas 
in Alexandria, and Mack in XJlm. He was in the eighth coq>s, of the 
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Grand Army, which Mortier commanded, and wliich took Hamburg. 
Then he passed into the 55th of the Line, which was the old Flanders 
regiment. At Eylau, he was in the church3'ard where the heroic cap- 
tain Louis Hugo, uncle of the author of this book, sustained alone 
with his company of eighty-three men, for two hours, the whole 
effort of the enemy’s army. Pontmercy was one of the three who 
came out of that churchj'ard alive. He was at Friedland. Then he 
saw Moscow, then the Beresina, then Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, 
Wachau, Leipsic, and the defiles of Glenhausen, then Montmirail, 
Cliateau-Thierr}', Caron, the banks of the Marne, the banks of the 
Aisne, and the formidable position at Laon. At Arney le Due, a 
captain, he sabred ten cossacks, and saved, not his general, but his 
corporal. Pie was wounded on that occasion, and twenty-seven 
splinters were extracted from his left arm alone. Eight days before 
the capitulation of Paris, he exchanged with a comrade, and entered 
the cavalry. He had what was called under the old regime ihc double- 
hand, that is to say, equal skill in managing, as a soldier, the sabre or 
the musket, as an officer, a squadron or a battalion. It is this skill, per- 
fected by military' education, which gives raise to certain special 
arms, the dragoons, for instance, who are both cavalry and infantry. 
Pic accompanied Napoleon to the island of Elba. At Waterloo he led 
a squadron of cuirassiers in Dubois’ brigade. He it was who took the 
colours from the Lunenburg battalion. He carried the colours to the 
emperor’s feet. He was covered with blood. He had received, in 
seizing the colours, a sabre stroke across his face. The emperor, 
well pleased, cried to him : Y ott arc a Colonel, you arc a Baron, yoi* 
arc an Officer of the Legion of Honour ! Pontmercy answered: 6'fVr, 
1 thank you for my xvidaiu. An hour afterwards, he fell in the ravine 
of Ohain. Now who was this George Pontmercy ? He was that very' 
brigand of the Loire. 

We have already seen something of his history. After Waterloo, 
Ponlrnercv, drawn out, as will be remembered, from the sunken 
road of Ohain, succeeded in regaining the armv, and was passed 
along from ambulance to ambulance to the cantonments of the Loire. 

Tlie Restoration put him on half-pay, then sent him to a residence, 
that is to say under surveillance at Vernon. The king, Louis XVIIP, 
ignoring all that had been done in the Hundred Davs, recognised 
neither his position of officer of the Legion of Honour, nor his rank 
of colonel, nor bis title of baron. He, on his part, neglected no oppor- 
tunity to sign himself Colonel Baron Pontmercy. He had only one 
old blue coat, and he never went out without putting on the rosette 
of an officer of the Legion of Honour. The procurcur du roi notified 
liim that he would be prosecuted for "illegally” wearing this decora- 
tion. When this notice was given to him by a friendly intermediary' 
Pontmercy answered with a bitter smile: "I do not know whether it 
is that I no longer understand French, or j'ou no longer .speak it ; btit 
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the fact is I do not understand you.” Then he went out cveiy day for 
a week with his rosette. Nobody dared to disturb him. Two or three 
times the minister of war or the general commanding the department 
wrote to him with this address : Monsieur Commandant Pont mercy. 
He returned the letters unopened. At the same time, Napoleon at St. 
Helena was treating Sir Hudson Lowe's missives addressed to 
General Bonaparte in the same way. Pontmerc)' at last, excuse the 
word, came to have in his mouth the same saliva as his anperor. 

So too, there were in Rome a few Carthaginian soldier.s, taken 
prisoners, who refused to bow to Flaminius, and who had a little of 
Hannibal’s soul. 

One morning, he met the procureur du rot in one of the streets of 
Vernon, went up to him and said : “Monsieur procureur du roi, am 
I allowed to jvear my scar ?” 

He had nothing but his very scanty half-pay as chief of squadron. 
He hired the smallest house he could find in Vernon, He lived there 
alone ; how we have just seen. Under the empire, between two wars, 
he had found time to marry Mademoiselle Gillcnormand. The old 
bourgeois, who really felt outraged, consented with a sigh, saying : 
"The greatest families arc forced to it.” In 1815, Madame Pont- 
mercy, an admirable woman in ever)' respect, noble and rare, and 
worthy of her husband, died, leaving a child. This child would have 
been the colonel’s joy in his solitude ; but the grandfather had imperi- 
ously demanded his grandson, declaring that, unless he were given 
up to him, he would disinherit him. The father yielded for the sake 
of the little boy, and not being able to have his child he set about lov- 
ing flowers. 

He had moreover given up everything, making no movement nor 
conspiring with others. He divided his thoughts between the innocent 
things he was doing, and the grand things he had done. He passed 
his time hoping for a pink or remembering .A.ustcrlitz. 

M. Gillcnormand had no intercourse with his son-in-law. The 
colonel was to him “a bandit,” and he was to the colonel "a block- 
head.” M. Gillcnormand never spoke of the colonel, unless somc- 
. times to make mocking allusions to “his barony.” It was expressly 
understood that Pontmercy should never endeavour to see his son 
or speak to him, under pain of the boy being turned away, and dis- 
inherited. To the Gillcnormands, Pontmercy was pestiferous. They 
intended to bring up the child to their liking. The colonel did wrong 
perhaps to accept these conditions, but he submitted to them, think- 
ing that he was doing right, and sacrificing himself alone. 

The inheritance from the grandfather Gillcnormand was a small 
affair, but the inheritance from Mile. Gillcnormand the elder was 
considerable. This aunt, who had remained single, was very rich 
from the maternal side, and the son of her sister was her natur.a! 
heir. The child, whose name was Marius, knew that he ha<l a father, 
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but nothing more. Nobod}’- spoke a word to him about him. However, 
in the society into which his grandfather took him, the Avhisperings, 
the hints, the winks, enlightened the little boy’s mind at length ; he 
finally comprehended something of it, and as he naturally imbibed, 
by a sort of infiltration and slow penetration, the ideas and opinions 
which formed, so to say, the air he breathed, he came little by little 
to think of his father only with shame and with a closed heart. 

\Vhile he was thus growing up, ever}’- two or three months the col- 
onel would escape, come furtively to Paris like a fugitive from justice 
breaking his ban, and go to Saint Sulpice, at the hour when Aunt 
Gillenormand took Marius to mass. There, trembling lest the aunt 
should turn round, concealed behind a pillar, motionless, not daring 
to breaute, he saw his child. The scarred veteran was afraid of the 
old maid. 


'’’s connection with the cure of Vernon, 

Abbe Mabcuf, 

This worthy priest was tiie brother of a warden of Saint Sulpice, 
who liad several times noticed this man gaaing upon his child, and 
the scar on his check, and the big tears in his eves. This man, who had 
'Vo*' and who wept like a woman, had 

Onn If This face remained in his memorv. 

One da}, having gone to Vernon to see his brother, he met Colonel 

The wnr?. ‘ ‘''f the man of Saint Sulpice. 

text ' f the two, under some pre- 

who ^ visit This visit led to others. Hie colonel, 

cure and ihVlf unbosomed himself, and the’ 
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REQUIESCANT 

The salon of Madame dc T.'was all that Marius Pontmercy knew 
of the world. It was the only opening by which he could look out into 
life. This opening was sombre, and through this porthole there came 
more cold than warmth, more night than day. The child, who was 
ridlhing but joy and light bn entering this strange world, in a little 
while became sad, and, what-is still more unusual at his age, grave. 
Surrounded by all these imposing and singular persons, he looked 
about him with a serious astonishment. Everything united to increase 
his amazement. There were in Madame de T.’s salon some very 
venerable noble old ladies, whose names were Mathan, Noali, Levi's 
which was pronounced Levi, Cambis whicli was pronounced Cam- 
byse. These antique faces and these biblical names mingled in the 
child’s mind with his Old Testament, which he was learning by heart, 
and when they were all present, seated in a circle about a dying fire, 
dimly lighted by a green-shaded lamp, with their stern profiles, their 
grey or white hair, their long drc.sses of another age, in which 
moitrnful colours only could be distinguished, at rare intervals drop- 
ping a few words which were at once majestic and austere, the little 
Marius looked upon them with startled eyes, thinking that he saw, 
not women, but patriarchs and magi, not real beings, but phantoms. 

Among these phantoms were scattered several priests, who fre- 
quented this old salon, and a few gentlemen ; the Marquis de 
Sass — — , secretary of commands to Madame de Berry, the Viscount 
de V al , who published some monorhymed odes under the pseu- 
donym of Charles Autohic, the Prince de Beauft , who, quite 

young, was turning grey, and had a pretty and witty wi f e whose dress 
of scarlet velvet with gold trimmings, worn verj' low in the neck, 

startled this darkness, the Marquis dc C d’E , the man in all 

France who best understood “proportioned politeness,” the Count 
d’Am — — the goodman with the benevolent chin, and the Chevalier 
dc Port dc Guy, a frequenter of the library of the Louvre, called the 
king’s cabinet. M. dc Port dc Guy, bald and rather old than aged, 
related that in 1793, when sixteen years of age, he was sent to the 
galleys as “refractory,” and chained with an octogenarian, the 
Bishop of Mirepoix, refractory also, but as a priest, while he- was 
so as a soldier. This was at Toulon. Their business was to go to the 
.ScalTold at night, and gather up the heads and bodies of tho.se that 
had been guillotined during the day; they carried these dripping 
trunks upon their backs, and tlicir red galley caps were encrusted 
behind. with blood; dry in the morning, wet at night. These tragic 
nuccdcite.s abounded in Madame dc T.’s s.alon ; and by dint of cur.<ing 
Marat, ’.tht^’ camc to applaud Trcstaillon; A fcAv deputies of tlic un- 
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which was emphasised b}' five peers of France, the iNIarquis de 
Vib , the Marquis de Tal , the Marquis d’Herb , the Vis- 
count Damo , and the Duke de Val . This Duke de V'al , 

although Prince de Mon that is to sa)% a foreign sovereign 

prince, had so high an idea of France and the peerage that lie saw 
everything through their medium. He it was who said : The cardmals 
are ihe Fi'cnch peers of Rome; the Lords are the frotch peers of 
England. Finally, since, in this century, the revolution must make 
itself felt everywhere, this feudal salon was, as we have said, ruled 
by a bourgeois. Monsieur Gillenormand reigned there. 

There %vas the essence and the quintessence of Parisian Lcgiti- 
matist society. People of renown, even though royalists, were held 
in quarantine. There is always anarchy in renown. Chateaubriand, 
had he entered there, would have had the same effect as Perc 
Duchene. Some repentant backsliders, however, penetrated, by suf- 
ferance, into this orthodox world. Count Bcug was received 

there by favour. 

The "noble” salons of the present day bear no resemblance to 
those salons. The Faubourg Saint Germain of the present smells of 
heresy. The royalists of this age are demagogues, we must say it to 
their praise. 

At Madame de T.’s, the society being superior, there was ex- 
quisite and haughty taste under a full bloom of politeness. Their 
manners comported with all sorts of involuntary refinements which 
were the ancient regime itself, buried, but living. Some of these 
peculiarities, in language especially, seemed grotesque. Superficial 
observers would have taken for provincial what was only ancient. 
They called a woman viadamc la general c. Madame la coloncllc was 
not entirely out of use. The charming Madame de Leon, in memoiy' 
doubtless of the Duchesses de Longueville and de Chevreuse, prefer- 
red this appellation to her title of Princess. The Marchioness of 
Crequy also called herself madame la coloncllc. 

It was this little lofty world which invented at the Tuileries the 
refinement of always saying, when speaking to the king in person, 
the king, in the third person, and never, your vwjesly, the title your 
ntajesfy having been "sullied by the usurper.” 

Facts and men were judged there. They ridiculed the century’, 
which dispensed with comprehending it. They assisted one another 
in astonishment. Each communicated to the rest the quantity of light 
he had. Methuselah instructed Epimenides. The deaf kept the blind 
informed. They declared, that the time since Coblentz had not 
elapsed. Justtis Louis XVIII. was, by the grace of God, in the twen- 
ty-fifth year of his reign, the emigrccs were, in reality, in the twenty- 
fifth year of their youth. 

All was harmonious ; nothing was loo much alive ; speech w.as 
hardl}' a breath ; the journal, suiting the salon, seemed a papyrus. 
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said, insulted each other ; the sword of Fontenoy was ridiciilous. and 
nothing but rust ; the sword of Marengo was liatcful, and notliing 
but a sabre. Formerly disowned Yc-sterday. The sense of the grand 
was lost, as well as the sense of the ridiculous. There was somebody 
who called Bonaparte Scapin. That \vord is no more. Nothing, we 
repeat, now remains of it. When we happen to draw some form 
from it, and endeavour to make it live again in our thought, it seems 
as strange to us as an antediluvian world. It also, in fact, has been 
swallowed up by a deluge. It has disappeared under two revolutions. 
What floods are ideas ! Flow quickly they cover all that they are com- 
missioned to destroy and to bury, and how rapidly they create fright- 
ful abysses ! 

Such was the character of the salons in those far-off and simple 
ages when M. Marlainville was wittier than Voltaire. 

These salons had a literature and politics of their own. They be- 
lieved in Ficvec. M. Agicr gave laws to them. They criticised M. 
Colnct, the publicist of the bookstall of the Quai Malaquais. Napo- 
leon was nothing l>ut the Corsican Ogre. At a later day, the introduc- 
tion into history of M, the IVIarquis do Buonnparle, Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of the king, was a concession to the spirit of 
the century. 

These salons did not long maintain their purity. As early as 1818, 
doctrinaires began to bud out in them, a troublesome species. Their 
style was to be royalists, and to apologise for it. Just where the ultras 
were proudest, the doctrinaires were a little ashamed. They were 
witty ; they were silent ; their political dogmas were suitably starched 
with pride ; they ought to have been successful. They indulged in 
what was moreover convenient, an excess of while cravat and close- 
buttoned coat. The fault, or the misfortune of the doctrinaire-party 
was the creation of an old youth. They assumed the postures of sages. 
Their dream was to engraft upon an absolute and c.xcessive prin- 
ciple a limited power. They opposed, and sometimes with a rare in- 
telligence, destructive liberalism by conscrs'alivc liberalism. Wc 
heard them say : "Be considerate towards royalism ; it has done much 
real service. It has brought us back tradition, worshi]>, religion, re- 
spect. It is faithful, brave, chivalric, loving, devoted. It comes to as- 
sociate, although with regret, to the new grandeur of the nation the 
old grandeur of the monarcliy. It is wrong in not comprehending 
the revolution, the empire, glory, liberty, new ideas, new genera- 
tions, the century. But this wrong which it docs us, have wc not 
sometimes done it the same? The revolution, whose heirs wc arc, 
ought to comprehend .all. To att.ack royalism is a misconception of 
liberalism. What a blunder, .and what blindtiess? Revolutionary 
France is wanting in respect for historic F'r.ance, that is to .say for 
her mother, that is to s.ay for her.sclf. .After the 5th of .September, 
the nobility of the monarchy is treated as the nobility of the cm”’’''* 
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was treated after the 8th of July. They were unjust towards the 
eagle, w'C are unjust towards the fleur-de-lis. Must wc then always 
have something to proscribe? Of wdiat use is it to deface the crown 
of Louis XIV., or to scratch off the escutcheon of Henry IV. ? We 
rail at ilonsicur de Vaublanc who effaced tlie N’s. from the Bridge 
of Jena ? But what did he do? What we are doing. Bouvines belongs 
to us as well as Marengo. The fleurs-de-lis are ours as well as the 
N’s, They are our patrimony. What is gained by diminishing it ? We 
must not disown our country in the past more than in the present. 
Why not desire our whole history? Why not love all of France?” 

This is the way in which the doctrinaires criticised and patronised 
ro5'a!ism, which w'as displeased at being critised and furious at 
being patronised. 

The ultras marked the first period of royalism ; the assemblage 
characterised the second. To fervency succeeded skill. Let us not 
prolong this sketch. 

In tlic course of this narrative, the author of this book found in 
bis path this strange moment of contemporary bistor}-; he was 
obliged to glance at it in passing, and to trace some of the singular 
lineaments of that society now unknown. But he does it rapidly and 
without any bitter or derisive intention. Reminiscence.s, affectionate 
and re.spectful, for they relate to his mother, attach him to this 
period. Besides, we must say, that same little world has its grcatne.ss. 
^\^c may smile at it, but we can neither despise it nor hate it. It was 
the France of former times. 

Marius Pontmcrcy w’cnt, like all children, through various studic.s. 
When he left the hands of .A-unt Gillcnormand, his granlfathcr cn-- 
tni.sicd him to a worthy profc.ssor, of the purest classic innocence. 
This young, unfolding soul passed from a prude to a pedant. ^lariiis 
had his years at college, then he entered the law-school. He was 
royalist, fanatical, and austere. He had little love for his grand- 
f.athcr, whose gaiety and cynicism wounded him, and the place oF 
his father was a dark void. 

For the rest, he was an ardent but cool lad, noble, generous, proud, 
religious, lofty; honourable even to harshness, pure even to un- 
fociahleness. 

IV 

END OF THE BRIGAND 

The completion of Marius’ classical studies was coincident with M- 
Gillcnormand ’.s retirement from the world. The old man Fade fare- 
well to the Faiihojirg Saint Germain, and to Madame de T.’.s 
and established himself in the Marais, at his house in the Rue des 
Fillcs dti Calvaire. Ilis .sen-ants there were, in addition to the poricr, 
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this chambermaid Nicolctte who had succeeded J^Iagnon, and tins 
short-winded and pursy Basque whom we liave already mentioned. 

In 1827, Marius had just attained his eighteenth year. On coining 
in one evening, he saw his grandfather with a letter in his liand. 

“Marius,” said M. Gillenonnand, “you will set out tomorrow for 
Vernon.” 

“What for?” said Marius. 

“To see your father.” 

Marius shuddered. He had thought of everj'thing but this, that 
a day might come, when he would have to see his father. Nothing 
could have been more unlooked for, more surprising, and, we must 
say, more disagreeable. It was aversion compelled to intimacy. It 
was not chagrin ; no, it was pure drudgery. 

Marius, besides his feelings of political antipathy, was convinced 
that his father, the sahrer, as M. Gillenormand called him in the 
gentler moments, did not love him; that was clear, since he had 
abandoned him and left him to others. Feeling that he was not loved 
at all, he had no love. Nothing more natural, said he to himself. 

He was so astounded that he did not question M. Gillenormand. 
The grandfather continued : 

“It appears that he is sick. He asks for you.” 

And after a moment of silence he added : 

“Start to-morrow morning, I think there is at the Cour dcs Fon- 
taines a conveyance which starts at si.x o’clock and arrives at night, 
d'akc it. He says the case is urgent.” 

Then he crumpled up the letter and put it in his pocket, Marius 
could h.avc started that evening and been with his father the next 
morning. A diligence then made the trip to Rouen from the Rue du 
Bouloi by night passing through Vernon. Neither M. Gillenormand 
nor klavius thought of iriquiring. 

The next d.ay at dusk, Marius arrived at \'ernon. Candles were 
just beginning to be lighted. He a.sked the first jicrson he met for 
ihc house of Monsieur Pouiincrcy. For in his feelings he agreed with 
the Restoration, and he, too, recognised his father neither as baron 
nor as colonel. 

The house was pointed out to him. He rang; a woman came and 
opened the door with a small lamp in her hand. 

“Monsieur Pontmcrcy ?” said Marius. 

The woman remained motionless. 

“Is it here?” asked ^larius. 

The woman gave an afTmnative nod of the head. 

"Can I speak with him ?" 

The woman gave a negative sign.” 

"But I am his son!” resumed Marius. “He expects me.” 

“He exjiects you no longer.” s.aid the woman. 

Then he perceived that she was in tears. 
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She poinled to the door of a low room ; he entered. 

In this room, which was Uglited by a tallow candle on the mantel, 
there were three men, one of them standing, one on his knees, and 
one stripped to his shirt and lying at full length upon the floor. The 
one upon the floor was the colonel. 

The two others were a phj'sician and a priest who was praying. 
The colonel had been three days before attacked with a brain fever. 
At the beginning of the sickness, having a {ircscntirncnt of ill, he had 
written to Monsieur Gillenormand to ask for his son. He had grown 
worse. On the very evening o f Marius' arrival at Vernon, the colonel 
had had a fit of delirium ; he sjirang out of his bed in spite of the 
servant, crying : “My son has not come ! I am going to meet him ! 
Then he had gone out of his room and fallen upon the floor of the 
hall. He had but just die(!._ 

The doctor and the cure had been sent for. The doctor had come 
too late, the cure luul come too late. The .son also had come too late. 

By the dim light of the candle, they could distinguish upon the 
check of the pale and prostrate colonel a big tear which had fallen 
from his death-stricken eye. The eye was glazed, but the tear was not 
dry. This tear was for Ids son's delay. 

Marius looked tipon this man, whom he saw for the first time, and 
for the last — this venerable aiul manly face, these open eyes which 
saw not, this while hair, these robust limbs upon which he distin- 
guished here and there hrown lines which were sabre-cuts, and a 
specic.s of red stars whieli were bullet -liolcs. He looked upon that 
gigantic scar which itnprintc<l heroism upon this face on which God 
liad impressed goodness. He thought that this man was his father 
and that this man was dea<l, and he remained unmoved. 

The sorrow which he experienced was the sorrow which he would 
have felt before any otlicr man whom lie migiit have seen stretched 
out in death. 

Mourning, hitter mourning was in that room. The .servant was 
lamenting hy her.self in a corner, the cure was praying, and Ids .sobs 
were bcanl ; (he iloctor was wiping bis eyes ; the corpse itself wci'l, 
Tiiis (loctor, tiiis priest, and this woman, looked at jSfartus through 
their afllici ion witliont s.ayinga word ; it was he who was the stranger. 
Marius, too little moved, felt ashamed and embarrassed at his atti- 
tude ; he had his hat in his hand, he let it fall to the floor, to make 
them believe that grief tleprivcd him of strength to liold it. 

.At the same time he felt something like remorse, and he despised 
himself for acting thti.s. But was it his fault? He did not love his 
father, indeed ! 

The colonel left nothing. The .sale of his furniture hardly 
for his jmrial. The servant found a scrap of paper ivhich .she handed 
to Marins. It contained this, in the handwriting of the colonel : 

“Par try Son . — The emperor made me a baron upon the l>.att!e- 
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field of Waterloo, Since the Restoration contests this title which I 
have bought with my blood, my son will take it and bear it. I need 
not say that he will be worthy of it,” On the back, the colonel bad 
added: “At this .same battle of Waterloo, a .sergeant .saved mv life. 
This man’s name is Thcnardicr. Not long ago, I believe he was keep- 
ing a little tavern in a village in the suburbs of Paris, at Clieiles nr at 
Montfermeil. If my son meets him, he will do Thenardier all the 
service he can.” 

Not from duty towards his father, but on account of tiiat vague 
respect for death which is always so imperious in the heart of man, 
Marius took this paper and ftressed it. 

No trace remained of tlie colonel. Monsieur riillenormaud had his 
sword and uniform sold to a second-hand deal< r. I lie neighbours 
stripped the garden and carried olT tlie rare llower-. 'I'he other plants 
became briery and scraggy, and dic-d. 

Marius remained only foriy-eiglu hours at X'ernon, \fter the 
burial, he returned to Paris and w< iit b.K k to hi- law, iliinkuig no 
moreof his father than if he had ne\er hvt d. In two (]a_\s the colonel 
had been buried, and in three days forgotten. 

Marius wore crape on his hat. I'bat was all. 


V 

THE UTtLITV OF COINO To MASS, To ItICoVi; lO'VoI t'TIOV \!tv 

Marius bad preserved the religiou„ liabit" of l iv cdiildhood, f )ne 
Sunday he had gone to hear ma-<> at Saint Suljiice, at tin.- 'Uiiie 
chapel of the X'irgin to which his aunt took him whi ii lie wa- a htiie 
boy, and being th.at day more ai)'-ent-niinded and dieamy than U'li.il, 
lie took bis place behind a pillar and Kin It down, u ithoiit iiota ing it, 
before a L’trecht velvet chair, on the back of vsliich this name was 
written: Monsirnr i /uo', /i-tv-.o ./ ». i lie m.i's li.id har'lly 

commenced when an old man presented hinisclf and said to Marius; 

“Monsieur, this is my ]>lai e." 

j^Iarius moved away readily, and the oI<l m.ui took his ehair. 

After mas.s, Marins remained ahsorl)e<l in ihonght a fi w stejis 
distant; tlie old man ajipioaclud him again and s.-n.) : ”] Peg your 
pardon, monsieur, for having disturbed you a little while ago, and 
for disturbing you a,gain now ; but you imisi have thought me im- 
pertinent, and I must explain myself.” 

“Monsieur,” .said Marius, “it is unneccs.sary." 

“Yes!” resumed the old man ; “I do not wish you to have a bad 
opinion of inc. You sec I think a great deal of that place. It seems to 
me that the mas.s is better there. Why? I will tell you. To iliat place 
1 liavc .seen for ten years, regularly’, every two dr three months, a 
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compiished at a bound. Saying tliis, once for all, for what precedes as 

well as for what is to follow, we continue. —l j j i • 

He perceived then that up to that time he had comprehendea tus 
country no more than he had his father. He had known neither one 
nor the other, and he had had a sort of voluntary night over his eyes. 
He now saw, and on the one hand he admired, on the other he wor- 
shipped, \ , 

He was full of regret and remorse, and he thd^ught with 
that all he Itad in his soul he could say now only to a tomb. Oh! u 
his father were living, if he had had him still, if Qpd in his mercy 
and in his goodness had permitted that his father mi^t be still ahve, 
how lie would have run, how he would have plunged Iheadlong, how 
he would have cried to his father : “Father ! I am her^l it is I . my 
heart is the same as yours ! I am your son !” How he wofttld ha.ve em- 
braced his white head, wet his hair with tears, gazed njbon his scar, 
pressed his hands, worshippcil his garments, kissed his ftect ! ph. why 
had this father died so soon, before the adolescence, Xhc-forp the 
justice, before the love of his son ! Marius had a continuaidsoh m his 
heart which said at every moment : “Alas !” At the same t |ime he be- 
came more truly serious, more trul}'' grave, surer m® 

thought. Gleams of the true came at ci-ery instart to \ 

reasoning. It was like an interior growth, lie felt \ sort / 
aggrandisement which these tw'o new things, his fath f : F 
country, limught to liim. f ij 

As when one has a kc}', everything opened ; he c-xplainVj]^^ toba^’" 
self what he iiad liated, he penetrated what he had abhorr.% f 

cle.arly henceforth the [irovidcntial, divine, and human hi ° ! 

the great tilings wiiich he had been taught to detest, and 
men whom he liad been instructed to curse. When he thoul^''*® 5 ''^ 
former opinions, which were only of yesterday, but which 
ancient to him alrcad}', he became indignant at himscl f , and sni'ic^ • 

From the rehabilitation of his faflier he had naturally pasdl*^^ 
rehabilitation of Napoleon. - P i 

T his, however, wc must ssiy, was not accomplished withoiK^ libouf* 
From childhood he had been imbued avitli tiic jmlirm''.**'' •* i ^ 

party of 1814 in regard to Bonaparte. Now, all the prejudiceiV of h'C 
Restoration, all its interests, all its instincts, tended to the dis/igu*'^" 
ment of Xafioleon. It execrated him still more than it did Honcs- 
pierre. It made skilful use of the fatigue of the nation and the 
of mothers. Bonaparte had becomeasort of monster almost fabulomf 
and to depict him to the imagination of the people, which, as we have 
alrc.ady said, resembles the imagination of children, the pitrtv 0 
1814 present in succession every' terrifying mask, from, that n’hicb 
is terrible, while yet it is grand, to thal'which is terrible in the gtw- 
tesqne. from Tiheritts to Bugaboo. Thus, in speaking of Bonapar^C' 
yon might cither weep, or burst with laugliter, provided hatred "■3> 
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the Roman group in the mastery of the world. lie was the stupen- 
dous arcliitcct of a downfall, the successor of Charlemagne, of ^iiis 
XI., of Henry IV., of Richelieu, of Louis XIV., and of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safely, having doubtless his blemi.shes, his faults, 
and even his crimes, that is to say being man ; but august in his faults, 
brilliant in his blemishes, mighty in his crimes, ■ 

He was the man foreordained to force all nations to say : the Grand 
Nation. He was better still ; he was the very incarnation of France, 
conquering Europe by the sword which he held, and the world by the 
light which he shed. Marius saw in Bonaparte the flashing spectre 
which will always rise upon the frontier, and which will guard the 
future. Despot, but dictator; despot resulting from a republic and 
summing up a revolution. Napoleon became to him the people-man 
as Jesus is the God-man. 

Wc see, like all new converts to a religion, his conversion intoxi- 
cated him, he plunged headlong into adhesion, and he went too far. 
His nature was such; once upon a descent it was almost impossible 
for him to hold back. Fanaticism for the sword look possession of 
him, and became complicated in his mind with enthusiasm for tlic 
idea. He did not perceive that along with genius, and indiscrinii- 
nately, he was admiring force, that is to say that he was installing in 
the two compartments of his idolatry, on one side what is divine, and 
on tlie other what is brutal. In several respects he began to deceive 
himself in other matters. He admitted everything. There is a way of 
meeting error while on the road of truth. He had a sort of wilful im- 
plicit faith which swallowed everything in mass. On the new I^atb 
upon which he had entered, in judging the crimes of the ancient 
regime as well as in measuring the glory of Napoleon, he neglected 
the attenuating circumstances. 

However this might be, a great .step had been taken. AVherc he bad 
formerly seen the fall of the monarch)-, he now saw the advent of 
France. His pole-star was changed. What had been the setting, was 
now the rising of the sun. He had turned around. 

All these revolutions were accomplished in him without a snspiciou 
of it in his family. 

When, in this niy.stcrious labour, he had entirely cast off his old 
Bourbon and ultra .skin, when he had shed the aristocrat, the Jacobite* 
and jhc royalist, when he was fully revolutionary, thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and almost republican, he went to an engraver on the Quai des 
Orfe\-rcs, and ordered a lumdred cards bearing this name: 
Maniix Poiiltitcrry. 

1 his was hilt .a very logical consequence of the change which hm 
taken jjlace in him. a change in which everything gravitated about Ins 
father. 

However, as he knew nobody, and could not leave his cards at 
anybody’s door, be put them in his pocket. 
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By another natural consequence, in ])roi)orlion as he drew nearer 
to his father, his memory, and the things for which tlic colonel had 
fought for twenty-five years, he drew off from his grand fatlier. As 
we have mentioned, for a long time Gillenormand’s capricioiis- 
ness had been disagreeable to him. There was already between them 
all the distaste of a" serious young man for a frivolous old man. 
Geront’s gaiety shocks and exasperates ^^'crthcr^s melancholy. So 
long as the same political opinions and the same ideas had been com- 
mon to them, Marius had met I^I. Gillenormand by means of them 
as if upon a bridge. When this bridge fell, the abyss appeared. And 
then, above all, IVIarius felt inexpressibly revolted when he thought 
that M. Gillenormand, from stupid motives, had pitilessly lorn him 
from the colonel, thus depriving the father of the child, and tlie child 
of the father. 

Tiirough affection and veneration for his father, Marius had al- 
most reached aversion for his grandfather. 

Nothing of this, however, as we have said, was betrayed externally. 
Only he was more and more frigid; l.aconic at meals, and .scarcely 
ever in the house. MHicn his aunt scolded him for it, he was very mild, 
and gave as an excuse his studies, courts, examinations, disserta- 
tions, etc. The grandfather did not change his infallible diagnosis: 
“In love? I understand it.” 

Marius was absent for a while from time to time. 

“Where can he go to ?’’ asked the aunt. 

On one of these journeys, which were always very short, he went 
to Monlfcrmeil in obedience to the injunction which his father had 
left him, and sought for the former sergeant of Waterloo, the in- 
keeper Thenardier. Thenardier had failed, the inn was closed, aiul 
nobody knew what had become of him. While making these re- 
searches. Marius was aw, ay from the house four days. 

“Decidedly,” .said the grandfather, “lie is going astr.ay." 

They thought they noticed that he wore something, upon his 
breast and under his shirt, hung from his neck by a black ribbon. 


VII 

SOME rETTICO.VT 

We have spoken of a lancer. 

He was a grand-nephew of M. Gillcnormand’s on the paternal 
side, who passed his life aw.ay from his family, and far from all 
domestic hearths in g.arrison. Lieutenant Thcodule Gillenormand 
fulfilled all the conditions required for what is called a handsome 
officer. He had “the waist of a girl.” a way of trailing the victorious 
sabre, and a ctirling mustache. He came to Paris very rarely, 
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the Roman group in the mastery of the world. He was the stupen- 
dous architect of a downfall, the successor of Charlemagne, of :^uis 
XL, of Henry IV., of Richelieu, of Louis XIV., and of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, having doubtless his blemishes, his faults, 
and even his crimes, that is to say being man ; but august in his faults, 
brilliant in his blemishes, mighty in his crimes. 

He was tlie man foreordained to force all nations to say : the Grand 
Nation. He was better still ; he was the very incarnation of France, 
conquering Europe b)’ the sword which he held, and the world by the 
light which he shed. Marius saw in Bonaparte the flashing spectre 
which will always rise upon the frontier, and which will guard the 
future. Despot, but dictator; despot resulting from a republic and 
summing up a revolution. Napoleon became to him the people-man 
as Jesus is the God-man. 

\\'c see, like all new converts to a religion, his conversion intoxi- 
cated him, he plunged hea<llong into adhesion, and he went too far. 
His nature was such ; once upon a descent it was almost impossible 
for him to hold hack. Fanaticism for the sword took possession of 
him, and became ci'nqilicatcd in his mind with enthusiasm for the 
idea. lie did not perceive that along with genius, and indiscriinj- 
natcly, he was admiring force, that is to say that he w'as installing in 
the two conqiartments of his idolatry, on one side what is divine, ana 
on the other what i.s brutal. In several respects he began to deceive 
himself in other matters. He admitted everj'thing. There is a wav of 
meeting error while on the road of truth. He had a sort of wilful im- 
plicit faith which swallowed everything in mass. On the new pad' 
upon which he had entered, in judging the crimes of the ancient 
regime as well as in measuring the glory of Napoleon, he neglected 
the attenuating circumstances. 

However this might he, a great .step had been taken. Where he had 
formerly seen the fall of the monarchy, he now saw the advent of 
France. Hi.> pole-star was changed. What had bcem the setting, was 
n(jw the rising of the sun. He had turned around. 

-Ml these revolutions were accomplished in him without a suspicion 
of it in his family. 

\\ hen, in lliis mysterious labour, he had entirely cast off his old 
Bourbon ami ultra skin, when be had shed the aristocrat, the Jacobite, 
and the royalist, wlien lie was fully revolutionary, thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and almost republican, he went to an engraver on the Quai dcs 
Orfevres, and ordered a hundred cards bearing this name : 
Marius Pont mercy. 

This was but a very logical consequence of the change which baj 
taken place in him, a change in which everything gravitated about h'S 
father. 

However, as he knew nobody, and could not leave his cards at 
anybody’s door, be jtut them in his pocket. 
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She put ten louis into his hand. 

“You mean for my pleasure, dear aunt.” 

Theodule embraced her a second time, and she liad trie haprn'r.ess 
of having her neck a little dialed by the braid of lu> uniform. 

“Do you make the journey on horseback with vour regiment r" 
she asked. 

■‘Xo, aunt. I wanted to sec you. I have a special permit. 3ry servant 
takes my horse ; I go by the diligence. And. speaking of that, I liave 
a question to ask vou.” 

“What?” 

“My cousin, Marius Pontniercy. is travelling also, i.^ he?” 

“How do you know that ?" occlainieii the aunt, lier curiositv sud- 
denly c.vcitcd to tile quick. 

"On my arrival, I went to the diligence to secure my place in the 
coupe.” 

“Well ?•’ 

“A traveller had already secured a place on t!ie imperial. I >aw 
his name on the hook.” 

“What name.'” 

“^^arins Pontmercy.” 

“7'iie wicked fellow !” c.Nclaiined the aunt. “.Mi ' your cou-in is not 
a steady boy like you. To think that he is going to -pend tlie nigh: in 
a diligence.” 

“Like^me.” 

“Ihit for you, it is from duty : for him, it i' fr<iin dissipation." 

“What is the odds?" said Theodule. 

Here, an event occurred in the life f»f Mademoiseiie Gilicnomiand 
the elder; she had an idea. If she had been a man. .-lie ivould have 
slapped her forehead. Slic apo.strophised Tiieodule : 

“.Are yon sure that your cou.-in does not know you 

“Vc.'. I have seen him ; hut he ha"- never deigned to notice me.” 

“.And yon are going to travel together so ?” 

“He on the imperiale, I in the coupe.” 

“Where does this diligence go?” 

“'I'o I.es Andelys.” 

“Is there wliere Marius is going?” 

“Unless. like me. he stops on the road. I get of? at Vernon to take 
the branch for Gaillon. I know nothing of Marius’s route.” 

“.Marius! what an ugly name! What an idea it was to name him 
Marius ! But you at least — your name is Tiieodule 1” 

"1 would rather it were .Alfred,” said the officer. 

“Listen, Theodule.” 

“I a.m listening, mint.” 

"Pay attention.” 

“I am paying attention.” 

“.Are vou reach'?” 
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rarely that !MarIus had never seen him. The two cousins knew each 
other only by name. Theodule was, we think we have mentioned, llie 
favourite of Aunt Gillenormand, who preferred him because she 
did not see him. Not seeing people permits us to imagine in them 
every perfection. 

One morning, Mile. Gillenormand the elder had retired to her 
room as much e.'^cited as her placidit}' allowed, Marius had asked his 
grandfather again for permission to make a short journey, adding 
that he intended to set out that evening. “Go !” the grandfather had 
answered, and M. Gillenormand had added aside, lifting his eye- 
brows to the top of his forehead: “He is getting to be an old of- 
fender.” Mile. Gillenormand had returned to her room very much 
perple.xcd, dropping this exclamation point on the stairs : “That is 
pretty !” and this interrogation point : “But where can he be going?” 
She imagined some more or less illicit affair of the heart, a woman 
in the shadow, a rendezvous, a mystery, and she would not have been 
sorrj' to thrust her spectacles into it. The taste of a mystery resembles 
the first freshness of a slander ; holy souls never despise that. There 
is in the secret compartments of bigotry some curiosity for scandal. 

She was therefore a prey to a blind desire for learning a story. 

As a diversion from this curiosity which was giving -her a little 
more agitation than she allowed herself, she took refuge in her 
talents, and began to festoon cotton upon cotton, in one of those em- 
broideries of the time of the empire and the restoration in which a 
great many cab wheels appear. Clumsy work, crabbed worker. She 
had been sitting in her chair for some hours when the door opened. 
i^Ille. Gillenormand raised her eyes ; Lieutenant Theodule was be- 
fore her making the regulation bow. She uttered a cry of pleasure. 
You may be old, you may be a prude, 3'ou may be a bigot, j-ou may be 
his aunt, but it is always pleasant to sec a lancer enter your room. 

“You here, Theodule !” exclaimed she. 

“On my way, aunt.” 

“Embrace me then.” 

“Here goes !” said Theodule. 

.•\nd he embraced her. Aunt Gillenormand went to her secretaiyi 
and opened it. 

“You stay with us at least all the week?” 

“.‘\unt, I leave this evening.” 

“Impossible !” 

“Mathematically-.” 

“.Stay, my dear Theodule, I beg you,” 

1 he heart says yes, but my orders say no. The story is simpk- 
Our station is changed ; wc were at Melun, we are sent to Gaillon. T ^ 
go from the old station to the new, wc must pass through Paris. I 
said : I am going to go and see my aunt.” 

“Take this for your p.ains.” 
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She put ten lonis into his hand, 

“You mean for my pleasure, dear aunt.” 

Tlicodule embraced lier a second time, and she had the hapj)iiu-ss 
of having her neck a little chafc<i by the braid of his uni form. 

“Do you make the journey on horseback with your regiment ?” 
she asked. 

~'No, aunt. I wanted to sec you. I have a special jicrmit. 5rv servant 
takes ni}’’ horse ; J go by the diligence. And, sjicaking of that, I have 
a question to ask 3 ’ou.” 

“What?'’_ 

“]M\' cousin, jSIarius Pontmerej', is travelling also, is he?” 

“How do you know that?’’ e.\claimcd the aunt, her curiosity sud- 
denly e.xcited to tlie quick. 

“On mj" arrival, I went to the diligence to secure m\’ jdace in tiie 
coupe.” 

“Well ?” 

*‘A traveller had alrea<l 3 '' secured a place on the imperial. I .'■aw 
his name on the book.” 

“What name?” 

“Marius Pontmercy.” 

“’riic wicked fellow !” exclaimed the aunt. “.Mi ! vour cousin is not 
a .steady boy like you. To think that he is going to spend the night in 
a diligence.” 

“Like me.” 

“PiUt for you, it is from duty ; for him, it is from <lissij)ation.” 

“W’hat is the odds ?” said Theodulc. 

Here, an event occurred in the life of Mademoiselle Giilcnormand 
the elder; she had an idea. If she had been a man, she would have 
slapped her forehead. She apostrophised Theodule: 

".'\re you sure that your cousin does not know you ?" 

“Yes. I have seen him ; but he has never deigned to notice me.” 

“>\nd yotj are going to travel together so ?” 

“He on the imperiale, I In the coupe.” 

“Where docs this diligence go?” 

“To Lcs Andelys.” 

"Is there where Marius Is going?” 

“Unle.ss. like me, he stops on the road. I get oft at Vernon to i.ake 
the branch for Gaillon. 1 know nothing of Marius’s route.” 

“.Marius ! what an ugly name ! What an idea it was to name him 
Mariu;^ ! But you at least — your name is Theodulc !” 

“I wimld rather it were .Xlfrcd,” said the ofiicer. 

“Listen, Theodulc.” 

“J am li.stcning, aunt.” 

"P,av attention.” 

“I am ]m-ing attention,” 

“Arc you ready?” 
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rarely that Marius had never seen him. The two cousins knew each 
other only by name. Thcodule was, we think we have mentioned, the 
favourite of Aunt Gillenormand, who preferred him because she 
did not see him. Not seeing people permits us to imagine in them 
everj' perfection. 

One morning, Jilllc. Gillenormand the elder had retired to her 
room as much excited as her placidity allowed. Marius had asked his 
grandfather again for permission to make a short journey, adding 
that he intended to set out that evening. “Go !” the grandfather had 
answered, and M. Gillenormand had added aside, lifting his eye- 
brows to the top of his forehead : “He is getting to be an old of- 
fender.” Mile. Gillenormand had returned to her room very mudi 
perplexed, dropping this exclamation point on the stairs ; “That is 
pretty !” and this interrogation point ; “But where can he be going ?” 
She imagined some more or less illicit affair of the heart, a woman 
in the shadow, a rendezvous, a mystery, and she would not have been 
sorrj' to thrust her spectacles into it. The taste of a m3’steiy resembles 
the first freshness of a slander ; holy souls never despise that. There 
is in the secret compartments of bigotrj' some curiosity for scandal. 

She was therefore a prey to a blind desire for learning a story. 

As a diversion from this curiosity which was giving -her a little 
more agitation than she allowed herself, she took refuge in her 
talents, and began to festoon cotton upon cotton, in one of those em- 
broideries of the time of the empire and the restoration in which a 
great many cab wheels appear. Clumsy work, crabbed worker. She 
had been sitting in her chair for some hours when the door opened. 
Mile. Gillenormand raised her eyes ; Lieutenant Theodule was be- 
fore her making the regulation bow. She uttered a cry of pleasure. 
You may be old, you may be a prude, you ma}’ be a bigot, you may be 
his aunt, but it is alwa3’s pleasant to see a lancer enter 3'our room. 

“You here, Thcodule !’’ exclaimed she. 

“On my way, aunt.” 

“Embrace me then.” 

“Here goes I” said Thcodule. 

And he embraced her. Aunt Gillenormand went to her secretary, 
and opened it. 

“You stay with us at least all the week?" 

“Aunt, I leave this evening.” 

“Impossible I" 

“Mathcmaiicalh-.” 

“Stay, my dear Thcodule, I beg 3'ou.” 

1 he heart sa3’s 3’es, but m3' orders sa}' no. The story is sim[dc. 
Our station is changed ; we were at Alehin, we are sent to (jailloii. To 
go from the old station to the new, we must pass through Paris, i 
said ; I am going to go and see my aunt.” 

“Take this for v’our pains." 
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She put ten louis into his hand. 

"You mean for my pleasure, clear aunt.” 

Theoclule embraced her a second time, and .<hc had ifie hrii)i>inc.^> 
of having her neck a little chafed by the braid of bis uniform. 

“Do you make tlie journey on horseback v/ilh your regiment ?” 
she asked. 

''No, aunt. I wanted to see you. I have a special permit. My servant 
takes my horse ; I go l)y the diligence. A)u], speaking of that, I lirive 
a fjucstion to ask vou.” 

“What?’\ 

“My cousin, Jvlarius Pontmcrcy, is travelling also, is her” 

“How do you know that?” exclaimed tiie aunt, her curiosity stkI- 
denly excited to the quick. 

“On my arrival, I went to the diligence to secure my \ilace in the 
coupe.” 

“Well?” 

“A traveller had already' secured a place on the imperial. I >aw 
his name on the honk.” 

“What name?" 

“Marius Pontmcrcy.” 

“The wicked fellow !” exclaimed the aunt. ".Mi ! your cousin is not 
a .steady hoy like you. To think that he is going lo spend the night in 
a diligence.” 

“Like me.” 

“P>ut for you, it is from duty ; for him, it is from dissipation.” 

“What is the odds?” said Theodule. 

Here, an event occurred in the life of Mademoiselle Gillenormand 
the cider; she had an idea. If she had been a man, s!ie would Iiave 
slapped her forehead. She apostrophised Theodule ; 

“.Are you sure that your cousin does not know you ?” 

“Yes. I have seen him ; hut he has never deigned to notice me.” 

“.And you are going to tr.avel together so ?” 

“He on the imperialc, I in the coupe.” 

“Where docs this diligence go?” 

“To Les Andelys." 

“Is there where Marius is going?” 

“Unless, like me, he stops on the road. I get off at Vernon to take 
the branch for Gaillou. I know nothing of Alarius’s route.” 

“Marius! what an ugly name! What an idea it w.as to name him 
Marins i But you at least — your name is Theodtilc I” 

"I would rather it were Alfred,” said the ofhccr. 

“Listen, Theodule." 

"I am listening, aunt.” 

"Pay attention.” 

“I am paying attention.” 

"Are you ready?” 
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"Yes.” 

“Well, Marius is often away.” 

“Eh! eh!” 

“He travels.” 

“Ah! ah!” 

“He sleeps away.” 

, "Oh I oh!” 

“We want to know what is at the bottom of it.” 

Thcodule answered with the calmness of a man of bronze : 

“Some petticoat.” . 

And with that stifled chuckle which reveals certainly, he added : 
“A lass.” 

“That is clear,” exclaimed the aunt, who thought she heard Mon- 
sieur Gillcnorniand speak, and who felt her conviction spring irre- 
sistibly from this word lass, uttered almost in the same tone by the 
grand-uncle and the grand-nephew. She resumed ; 

“Do us a kindness. Follow Marius a little way. Fie docs not know 
you, it will be easy for you. Since there is a lass, try to see the lass. 
You can write us the account. It will amuse grandfather.” 

Thcodule had no excessive taste for this sort of watching ; but lie 
was much aflectcd by the ten louis, and he thought he saw a possible 
succession of them. He accepted the commission and said : “As you 
please, aunt.” And he added aside: “There I am, a duenna,” 
Mademoiselle Gillcnorniand embraced him. 

“You would not play such pranks, Thcodule. You are obedient 
to discipline, you arc the slave of your orders, you arc a scrupulous 
and dutiful man, and you would not leave your family to go to see 
such a creature.” 

I he lancer put on the satisfied grimace of Cartouche praised for 
his honesty. 

Marius, on the evening which followed this dialogue, mounted 
the diligence without suspecting that he was watched. As to the 
watchman, the first thing that he did, was to fall asleep. His .sliinihcr 
was sound and indicated a clear conscience. Argus snored all night. 

At daybreak, the driver of the diligence .shouted : “Vernon 1 Ver- 
non relay! passengers for ^’■crnon?” And Lieutenant Thcodule 
aivoke. 

“Good,” growled he, half asleep, “here I get off.” 

Then, his memory clearing up bv degrees, an effect of aw.akening, 
he rcmenibered his aunt, the ten 'louis, and the account he was to 
render of Marius s acts and deeds. It made him laugh. 

“Perliaps he has left the coach,” thought he, while he buttoned up 
his undress waistcoat. “He niav have stojipcd at Poissy : he inav have 
.stoppctl at 'JViel ; if h.e did not 'get off at Meulan, he m'ay have got ott 
at Mantes, unless he got off at Rollchoise, or unless he only came to 
Pacy, with the clioice of tuniing to the left towards Evrcitx, or to 
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the right towards Laroche Giiyoii. Run after iiiiu, aunt. What the 
devil .shall 1 write to her, the good old woman ?” 

At this moment a jtair of black patitaloons getting dowjt from the 
imperiale, appeared before the window of the coupe. 

“Can that be !Marius?” said the lieutenant. 

It was I^Iarius, 

A little peasant girl, beside the coach, among the hor.scs aiul pos- 
tillions, was olTcring flowers to the passengers. “Flowers for your 
ladies,” cried she. 

Marius approached her and bought the most beautiful flov.-cr.s in 
her basket. 

“Now,” said Theodule leaping down from the coach, "there is 
something that interests me. Who the deuce is he going to carry those 
flowers to? It ought to be a mighty jirclty woman for so fine a bou- 
quet. I W'ould like to see her.” 

And, no longer now Iw command, hut from personal curiosity, 
like those dogs who hunt on their own account, he began to follow 
Marius. 

Marins paid no attention to Theodule. Some elegant women got 
out of the diligence ; he did not look at them. He seemed to see noth- 
ing about him. 

“Is he in love ?” thought Theodule. 

Marius walked towards the cliurch. 

“All right,” said Theodule to himself. “The church! that is it. 
These rendezvous which arc spiced with a hit of mass arc the host 
of all. Nothing is .so exquisite as an ogle which passes across the 
good God:” 

Arriving at the church, Jilarius did not go in, hut went hchind the 
building. He disappeared at the corner of one of the hutlrcsscs of 
the apsis. 

“’riic rendezvous is outside,” said Theodule. “Let us see the lass.” 

And he advanced on tiptoe towards tlie corner which Marius had 
turned. 

On reaching it, he stopjicd, astounded. 

^larius, his face hid in his hands, was kneeling in the .grass, upon 
a grave. He had scattered his honqiict. At the end of the grave, at an 
elevation which marked the head, (here was a black wooden cross, 
with this name in white letters: Coloxri, Bakox Poxtmi:rcv. He 
heard T^lnrius sobbing. 

The lass was a tomb. 


VUI 


MAKin.H Ar,AIX.«;T onANiTi: 


It was hero that Marius had conic the flr.'t time that he absented 



“Yes.” 

“Well, ISlarius is often away." 

"Eh! eh!” 

“He travels.” 

“Ah! ah!” 

“He sleeps away.” 

“Oh! oh!" , . 

“We want to know what is at the bottom of it.” 

Theodnle answered with the calmness of a man of bronze; 

“Some petticoat.” _ _ ■ t , i 

And with that stifled chuckle which reveals certainty, he added ; 
“A lass.” _ ■ 

“That is clear," exclaimed the aunt, who thought she heard Mon- 
sieur Gillenormand speak, and who felt her conviction spring irre- 
sistibly from this word lass, uttered almost in the same tone, by the 
grand-uncle and the grand-nephew. She resumed ; 

“Do us a kindness. Follow iSIarius a little way. He does not know 
you, it will be easy for you. Since there is a lass, try to see the lass. 
You can write us the account. It will amuse grandfather.” 

Thcodule had no excessive taste for this sort of watching ; biit he 
was much affected by the ten louis, and he thought he saw a possible 
succession of them. He accepted the commission and said : “As you 
please, aunt.” And he added aside: “There I am, a duenna.” 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand embraced him. 

“You would not play such pranks, Thcodule. You are obedient 
to discipline, you are the slave of your orders, you are a scrupulous 
and dutiful man, and you would not leave your family to go to see 
such a creature.” 

The lancer put on the satisfled grimace of Cartouche praised for 
his honesty. 

Marius, on the evening which followed this dialogue, mounted 
the diligence without suspecting that he was watched. As to the 
watchman, the first thing that he did, was to fall asleep. His shmiber 
was sound and indicated a clear conscience. Argus snored all night. 

At daybreak, the driver of the diligence shouted : "Vernon! Ver- 
non relay! passengers for Vernon?” And Lieutenant Thcodule 
awoke. 

“Good,” growled he, half asleep, “here I get off.” 

Then, his memory clearing up bv degrees, an effect of awakening, 
he remembered his aunt, the ten 'louis, and the account he was to 
render of Marius s acts and deeds. It made him laugh. 

“Perhaps he has left the coach," thought he, while he buttoned up 
his undress waistcoat. “He mav have stopped at Poissy ; he may have 
stopped at Trie! : if he did uot'get off at Mculan, he may have got on 
at Mantes, unless he got off at Rollchoisc, or unless he only came m 
P.acy, with the choice of tuniing to the left towards Evreux, or to 
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the right towards Laroche Guyon. Run after him, aunt. What tiie 
devil shall I write to her, the good old woman ?" 

At this moment a pair of black pantaloons getting down from the 
imperiale, appeared before the window of the conjie. 

"Can that be Marins said the lieutenant. 

It was jMarius. 

A little peasant girl, beside the coach, among the horses and pos- 
tillions, was offering flowers to the passengers. “Flowers for your 
ladies," cried she. 

Itlarius approached her and bought the most beautiful flowers in 
her basket. 

"Now,” .said Theodulc leajnng down from the conch, "there is 
something that interests me. Who the deuce is he going to carry those 
flowers to? It ought to be a mighty jjretty woman for so fine a bou- 
quet. I would like to see her.” 

And, no longer now by command, hut from personal curiosity, 
like those dogs who hunt on their own account, he began to follow 
iMarius. 

jtlariiis paid no attention to Theodulc. Some elegant women got 
out of the diligence ; he did not look at them. He seemed to see noth- 
ing about him. 

“Is he in love?” thought Theodulc. 

^farius walked towards the cimreh. 

“All right,” .said Theodulc to himself. “The church! that is it. 
These rendezvous which arc spiced with a hit of mass arc the best 
of all. Nothing is so exquisite as an ogle which passes across the 
good God;” 

Arriving at the church, i^Iarius did not go in. hut v.-cnt behind the 
building. He disappeared at the corner of one of the IniUrcsscs of 
the apsis. 

"The rendezvous is outside,” said Theodulc. “Let us see the lass.” 

And he advanced on tiptoe towards the corner which Marius had 
turned. 

On reaching it, he stopped, astounded. 

Marius, his face hid in his hands, was kneeling in the grass, upon 
a grave. He had scattered his houqucl. At the end of the grave, at an 
elcv.ition which marked the hcafl. there was a hl.ack wooden cross, 
with this name in white letters: Coi.ont.u Bauon' Pontmkrcv. He 
heard Marius sobbing. 

The lass was a tomb. 


VIH 


M.Stnn.K AGAJX.ST GR.^^:IT^. 


It was here that Marius had come the first time that he .ab-ented 
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himself from Paris. It was here that he returned every time that AI. 

Gillenormand said: he sleeps out. 

Lieutenant Thcodule was absolutely diconcerted b}'. this unc.v- 
pected encounter with a sepulchre ; he e.xperienccd a disagreeable and 
singular sensation which he was incapable of analysing, and which 
was made up of respect for a tomb mingled with respect for a colonel. 
He retreated, leaving Marius alone in the churchyard, and there was 
something of discipline in this retreat. Death appeared to him with 
huge epaulets, and he gave him almost a military salute. Not knowing 
what to write to his aunt, he decided to write nothing at all ; and prob- 
ably nothing would have resulted from the discovery made by Thc- 
odule in regard to Marius’ amours, had not, by one of those myster- 
ious arrangements so frequently accidental, the scene at Vernon 
been almost immediately followed by a sort of counter-blow at 
Paris. 

^Marius returned from Vernon early in the morning of the third 
daj , vas set down at his grandfather’s, and, fatigued by the two 
nights passed in the diligence, feeling the need of making up for his 
Jack of sleep by an hour at the swimming school, ran quickly up to Iiis 
room, took only time enough to lay off his travelling coat and the 
black ribbon which he wore about his neck, and went away to tlic 


• who had risen early like all old persons who arc 
l^iT' • 1 '? • ^ward him come in, and hastened as fast as he 
could with Ins old legs to climb to the top of the stairs where iMariiis’ 
nnght embrace him, question him while embracing 
hini, and find out somc^thing about where he came from. 

In frnV.n ^lio octogciiariaii 

rn-f> m’ '• Grandfather Gillenormand entered the garret 

1 oom, iMarius was no longer there. 

out disturbed aiul upon the bed were displayed witli- 

oiit d stru.st the coat and the black ribbon. - 

I like that better,” said M. Gillenormand 

moisel afterwards he entered the parlour where Madc- 

Tr cab vSeir ” already seated, embroidering 

The entrance was triumphal. 

tlic cn’c?o7ii,i''ln;7': the mystcrv ! we shall know 

wre we "re will L libertinism'of our triclc.sicr! 

tened to tile riiibon.’^^^'^''^” medallion, was fas- 

1 ng It, ith ihat air of desire, ravishment, and anger, with which 
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a poor, hungry devil sees an excellcnl dinner pass uiuicr his nose, 
when it is not for him. 

“For it is evidently a portrait. I know all about that. This is worn 
tenderly upon the heart. What fools they arc ! Some abominable 
quean, enough to make one shudder probably! Young folks have 
such bad taste in these days I” 

“h(tt us see, father,” said the old maid. 

The box opened by pressing a spring. They found nothing in it 
but a piece of paper carefully folded. 

"From the same to the same," said M. Gillenormand, bursting 
with laughter. “I know what that is. A love-letter !’’ 

“Ah ! then let us read it !” said the aunt. 

And she put on her spectacles. I'he}’ unfolded the ])a])er and read 
this ; 

"For my sou. — The emperor made me a baron upon the battlefield 
of Waterloo. Since the restoration contests this title which 1 have 
bought with my blood, my son will take it and bear it. I need not say 
that he will be worthy of it.” 

The feelings of tlie father and daughter cannot be described. They 
felt chilled as by the breath of a death's head. They did not exchange 
a word. M. Gillenormand, however, said in a low voice, and as if 
talking to himself : 

“It is the handwriting of that .sabrer.” 

The aunt examined the paper, turned it on all sides, then put it 
back in the box. 

Just at that moment, a little oblong package, wrapped in blue 
paper, fell from a pocket of the co.at. Mademoiselle Gillenormand 
])icked it up and unfolded the blue paper. It w.as Marius’ hundred 
cards. She passed one of them to iM. Gillenormand, who read : Baron 
^[arius Ponimcrcy. 

The old man rang. Nicolctte came. M. Gillenormand took the rib- 
bon, the box, and the coat, threw them all on the floor in the middle 
of the parlour, and said : 

“'J'ake away those things.” 

A full hour passed in complete silence. The old man and the old 
maid sat with their backs turned to one ajmthcr, and were probably, 
each on their side, thinking over the same things. At the end of that 
hour, aunt Gillenormand said : 

“Pretty!” 

A few minutes afterwards, Marixts made his appearance. He came 
in. Even before crossing the threshold of the jtariour, be jterccived 
his grandfather holding one of liis cards in bis band, who, on seeing 
him, exclaimed with his crushing air of sneering, bourgeois stiper- 
iorily ; 

“Stop ! sto}> ! .stop ! stop ! .stop ! you arc a baron now, I j)rc.senl you 
juy compliments. What does this mean?” 
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Marius coloured slightl 3 % and answered : 

“It means that I am my father’s son.” 

M. Gillenormand checked his laugh, and said harshly : 

“Your father ; I am 3 'our father.” 

“My father,” resumed Marius with downcast eyes and stern man- 
ner, “was a humble and heroic man, who served the republic and 
France gloriously, who was great in the greatest histor}' that men 
have ever made, who lived a quarter of a century in the camp, by day 
under grape and under balls, by night in the snow, in the mud, and in 
the rain, who captured colours, who received twenty wounds, who 
died forgotten and abandoned, and who had but one fault ; that was 
in loving too dearly two ingrates, his country and me.” 

• This was more than M. Gillenormand could listen, to. At the word. 
Republic, he rose, or rather, sprang to his feet. Every one of the 
words which Alarius had pronounced, had produced the effect upon 
the old royalist’s face, of a blast from a bellows upon a burning coal. 
From dark he had become red, from red purple, and from purple 
glowing. 

“Marius !” e-xclaimed he, “abominable child ! I don’t know what 
j'our father was ! I don’t want to know ! I know nothing about him 
and I don’t know him 1 but what I do know is, that there was never 
anything but miserable wretches among all that rabble! that they 
were all beggars, assassins, red caps, thieves ! I say all I I say all ! I 
know nobod}’ ! I say all ! do you hear, Marius ? Look you, indeed, you 
are as rnuch a baron as my slipper ! they were all bandits who scrv’cd 
Robespierre ! all brigands who served B-u-o-naparte ! all traitors who 
betrayed, betrayed, betrayed ! their legitimate king ! all cowards who 
ran from the Prussians and English at Waterloo ! That is what I 
know. If your father is among them I don’t know him, I am sorry 
for it, so much the worse, your servant I” 

In his turn, JIarius now became the coal, and M. Gillenomiand 
the bellows. JIarius shuddered in ever}' limb, he knew not what to 
do, his head burned. He was the priest who secs all his "waf ers thrown 
to the winds, the fakir who sees a passer-by spit upon his idol. He 
could not allow such things to be said before him unanswered. But 
what could he do? Plis father had been trodden under foot and 
stamped upon in his presence, but by whom ?by his grandfather. HoW 
.should he avenge the one without' outraging the other? It was im- 
possible for him to insult bis grandfather, and it was equally im- 
pos.siblc for hitn not to avenge his father. On one hand a sacred tomb, 
Oil liie other ■white hair5. He was for a few moments dizzy <ind 
^eim^ with nil this \vliirl wind in liis head ; then he raised his cyoSi 
looked slrai.ijht at liis grandfather, and cried in a tlumdcring voice • 
Down with the Bourbons, and the great hog Louis XVI i LI” 
Loins XVIII, liad been dead for four vearst but it was nil the 
same to liim. 
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The old man, scarlet as he was, suddenly hccamc whiter than his 
hair. He turned towards a bust of the Duke dc Berry which stood 
upon the mantel, and bowed to it profoundly with a sort of pcculi.ar 
majesty. Then he walked twice, .slowly and in silence, from the fire- 
place to the window and from the window to the fireplace, traversin'^ 
the whole length of the room and making the floor crack as if an 
image of stone were walking over it. Tiic second time, he hent to- 
wards his daughter, who was enduring the .shock with tlic stupor of 
an aged sheep, and said to her with a smile that was almost calm ; 

"A baron like Monsieur and a bourgeois like me cannot remain un- 
der the .same roof.” 

And all at once .straightening up, pallid, trembling, terrible, his 
forehead swelling with the fearful radiance of anger, he stretched 
his arm towards Marius and cried to him : 

“Be off.” 

IMarius left the house. 

The next day, 1\I. Gillcnormand said to his daughter: 

"You will send sixty pistoles every six months to this blood- 
drinker, and never speak of him to me again.” 

Having an immense residuum of fury to expend, and not knowing 
what to do with it, he spoke to his daughter with coldness for more 
than three months. 

jNfarius, for his part, departed in indignation. circumstance, 
which we must mention, had aggravated his exasperation still more. 
There arc always such little fatalities complicating domestic dramas. 
Feelings are embittered by them, although in reality the faults are 
none the greater. In hurriedly carrying away, at the old man’s com- 
mand, Marius’ "things” to his room, Nicolettc had, without per- 
ceiving it, dropped, probably on the garret stairs, which were dark, 
the black shagreen medallion which contained the paper written by 
the colonel. Neither the paper nor the medallion could be found. 
jMarius was convinced that "Monsieur Gillcnormand” — from that 
day forth he never named him otherwise — had thrown "his father’s 
will” into the fire. He knew bv heart the few lines written by the 
colotR'l, and consc(iUcntly nothing was lost. But the paper, the writ- 
ing, that sacred relic, all that was his heart itself. What had been done 
wiiii it ? 

Marius went aw, ay without saying where he was going, aiul with- 
out knowing where he was going, with thirty francs, his watch, and 
a few clothes in a carpet bag. He hired a c.abrinlct by the hour, jumped 
in, and drove at random tov.'ards the Hatin quarter. 

What w.as M.arius to do? 



BOOK FOURTH 
THE FRIENDS OF THE ABC 
I 

A GROUP WHICH ALMOST BECAME HISTORIC 

At that period, apparently indifferent, something of a revolutionao^ 
thrill was vaguely felt. Whispers coming from the depths of ® 
and of ’92 were in the air. Young Paris was, excuse the expression, 
in the process of moulting. People were transformed almost with- 
out suspecting it, by the very movement of the time. The hand whica 
moves over the dial moves also among souls. Each one took the 
forward which was before him. Royalists became liberals, 
became democrats. | 

It was like a rising tide, complicated by a thousand ebbs 
culiarily of the ebb is to make mixtures ; thence very sin^^lai:| 
binations of ideas ; men worshipped at the same time Napolecw;^ 
liberty. We arc now writing historje These were the mirages 
day. Opinions pass through phases. Voltairian royalism, a gr0‘* 
que variety, had a fellow not less strange, Bonapartist liberalisro 
Other groups of minds were more serious. They fathomed py 
ciplc ; they attached themselves to right. They longed for the i- 
solute, they caught glimpses of the infinite realisations ; the abso!-; 
by its very rigidity, pushes the mind towards the boundless, 
makes it float in the illimitable. There is nothing like dream to erf' 
the future. Utopia to-day, flesh and blood to-morrow. 

Advanced opinions had double foundations. The appearance’ 
mystery’ threatened "the csablishcd order of things,” which was? 
Icn and suspicious — a sign in the highest degree revolutionary. 
reservations of power meet the reservations of the people in the -v 
The incubation of insurrections replies to the plotting of coups 
At that time there were not yet in France any of those underh* 
organisations like the German Tugenbund and the Italian Carbonnr 
but here and there obscure excavations were branching out. La Cf; 
gourde was assuming form at Aix ; there was in Paris, among 
afliliations of this kind, the Society of the Friends of the A B C.. 

Who were the Friends of the A B C ? .■^ society having as its a!"; 
in appearance, the education of children; in reality, the elevation f 
men. 
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They dcdnrcd ihemsclves the I'rieiuls of the A B C* The tiliuissc 
(he abased] were the people. They wished to raise then) tip. A jtuii 
t which you should not laugh. Ibuis arc soinetiiucs weigiuy in pul- 
lics, witness the Castralus ail caslra, whicii made Xarscs a genem! 
if an army; witness, Barhari cl Burharhu; witness, Pucros y Ptic- 
tos; witness, Tu cs Petrus cl super hanc Pciraui, etc., etc. 

Tile Friends of the A B C were not numerous, it v.'as a .--ccrct so- 
:icty in the cmbiyonic slate ; we should almost say a coterie, i i co- 
eries produced heroes. They met in Paris, at tv.-n places, near tlie 
rlalles, in a wine shop called Cormihe, which will be referred in 
lereaftcr, and near the Pantheon, in a little cofreehouse on the Place 
saint Michel, called Lc Cafe Musaiu, now torn down; the first of 
these two places of rendezvous was near the working-men, the 
Second near the students. 

The ordinary conventicles of the Friends of the B C wore held 
in a back room of the Cafe Musain. 

i This room, quite distant from the cafe, with which it commun- 
icated by a very long passage, had two windows, and an c-vit by a 
jjlrivate .stairway ujion the little Riic dcs Gres. 'I'licy smoked, drank, 
jjvcd, and laughed there. They talked very loud about everything, 
V r whispers about something else. On the wall was nailed, an 
jr^ icatlon sufficient to awaken the .suspicion of a police officer, an 
iK’mai) of France under the republic. 

l^fMost of the Friends of the A 1’ C were students, in thorough 
|^.'dcrslanding with a few working-men. The names of the principal 
,re as follows. They belong to a certain e.vtcnt to history : Ivnjolras, 
^'A^mbefcrrc, Jean Prouvaire, Fcuilly, Courfcyrac, Bahorel, Lesgle 
"<r Laigle, Joly, Grataire. 

^ The.sc young juen constituted a .sort of family among themselves, 
yy force of friendshij). .All except Raigle were from the South. 

'I'his was a remarkable group. It has vanished into the invisible 
depths which are behind us. .At the point of this drama which we have 
‘low reached, it may not be u.scle.^s to throw a ray of light upon the.^e 
■oung heads befoi'c the reader sees them sink into the shadow of a 
‘J.ragic fate. 

, Fnjnlras, whom we have named first, the reason why will be seen 
‘.ly-and-by, was an only son and was rich. 

‘ Hu jolras was a charming young man, who was capable of being 
j.erriblc, lie was angelically beautiful. Tie was .Antinous wild. A'ou 
.A’ould have said, to see the thoughtful reflection of his eye. that he 
'tad already, in some jireceding existence, passed through the revo- 
.iulionary apocalypse. He had the tradition of it like an eye-witness. 
He knew all the little details of the grand thing, a pontifical and 
warrior n.ature, strange in a youth. He was officiating ant! militant : 

’ /I F C in I'rcncb, i? jironoitnccd exactly like the hrej^cb 

Xvord, ai'.jssse. 
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from the immediate point of view, a soldier of democracy ; above 
the movement of the time, a priest of the ideal. He had a deep eye, 
lids a little red, thick under lip, easily becoming disdainful, and a 
high forehead. Much forehead in a face is like much sky in a horizon. 
Like certain young men of the beginning of this centup’’ and the end 
of the last century, who became illustrious in early life, he had an 
exceedingly youthful look, as fresh as a young girl’s, although he 
had hours of pallor. He was now a man, but he seemed a child still. 
His twenty-two years of age appeared seventeen ; he was serious, he 
did not seem to know that there was on the earth a being called wo- 
man. He had but one passion, the right; but one thought, to remove 
all obstacles. Upon Mount Aventine, he would have been Gracchus; 
in the Convention, he would have been Saint Just. He hardly saw 
the roses, he ignored the spring, he did not hear the birds sing; 
Evadne’s bare bosom would have moved him no more than Aristo- 
geiton ; to him, as to Harmodius, flowers were good only to hide the 
sword. He was severe in his pleasures. Before everything but the re- 
public, he chastely dropped his eyes. He was the marble lover of 
liberty. His speech was roughly inspired and had the tremor of a 
hymn. He astonished j'ou by his soaring. Woe to the love affair that 
should venture to intrude upon him ! Had any grisette of the Flaw 
Cambrai or the Rue Saint Jean de Beauvais, seeing this college boy's 
face, this form of a page, those long fair lashes, those blue eyes, that 
hair flying in the wind, those rosy cheeks, those pure lips, those ex- 
quisite teeth, felt a desire to taste all this dawn, and tried her beauty 
upon Enjolras, a surprising and terrible look would have suddenly 
.shown her the great gulf, and taught her not to confound with the 
gallant cherubim of Beaumarchais the fearful cherubim of Ezekiel. 

Beside Enjolras who represented the logic of the revolution, Com- 
beferre represented its philosophy. Between the logic of the revolu- 
lion and its philosophy, there is this dilTcrence — that its logic could 
conclude with war, while its philosophy could only end in peace- 
Combeferre completed and corrected Enjolras He was lower ana 
broader. His desire was to instil into all minds the broad principles 
of general ideas ; he said “Revolution, but civilisation and about the 
steep mountain he spread the vast blue horizon. Hence, in all Combe- 
ferre’s views, there was something attainable and practicable. Rev- 
olution with Combeferre was more respirable than with Enjolras. 
Enjolras expressed its divine right, and Combeferre its natural 
right. The first went as far as Robespierre; the second stopped at 
Condorcet. Combeferre more than Enjolras lived the life of the 
world generally. Had it been given to these two young men to take 
a place in history, one would have been the upright man, the other 
would have been the wise man. Enjolras was more manly'. Combe- 
ferre was more humane. Hotno and Fir indeed c.xpress’^the axact 
shade of difference. Combeferre was gentle, as Enjolras was severe, 
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from natural purity. He loved tlic word citizen, hut he preferred tl-.e 
word man. He would have gladly said: /•/«;;, -/-’jv, like tl:c S])a! 5 iards. 
He read everything, went to the theatre.';, attended the public cotirt.;;, 
learned the polarisation of light from Arago, wa.s enraptured: with 
a lecture in which Geoff roy Saint-Hilaire had c.xplainedi the <inub!e 
function of the c-xterior carotid artery and the interior carotid artery, 
one of which supplies the face, the other the brain ; he kept j>ace with 
the times, followed science step by .step, con fronted Saint Simon with 
Fourier, deciphered hieroglyphics, broke the jtcbbles which he foutui 
and talked about geology, drew a moth-butterfiy from memory, 
pointed out the mistakes in French in the dictionary of the Academy, 
studied Pinesegur and Dcleur.e, afiTinned nothing, not even miracle.';; 
denied nothing, not even ghosts; looked over t!ic files of the Moui~ 
lair, reflected. He declared the future was in the hanrl.s of the school- 
master, and busied himself with quc.stions of education. He desired 
that society should work without ceasing at the elevation of the in- 
tellectual and moral level ; at the coming of knowledge, at bringing 
ideas into circulation, at the growth of the mind in youth ; atul he 
feared that the poverty of the methods then in vogue, the mcannc.';s 
of a literary world which was circumscribed by two or three ccni- 
tirics, called classical, the tyrannical dogmatism of official pedants, 
schola.stic prejudices and routine, woubl result in making artificial 
oyster-beds of our colleges. He was learned, purist, precise, univer- 
sal. a bard student, and at the same time given to musing, “even 
chimerical,” said bis friends. He believed in all the dreams : railroads, 
the suppression of suffering in surgical operations, the fixing of the 
image in the camera ohscura, the electric telegraph, the steering of 
balloons. Little dismayed, moreover, by the citadels built upon all 
.sides against the human race by superstitions, dc';;7o!i.''nis, and prej- 
ttdices, he was one of those who think that science will at last turn 
the position. Enjolras was a chief ; Combcfcrrc was a guide. You 
would have preferred to fight with the one and march v.-iih the other. 
Not that Combeferre was not capable of fighting; he did not refuse 
to close with au obstacle, and to attack it by main strength and by ex- 
plosion, but to put. gradually, by the teaching of axioms and the pro- 
mulgation of ]iositivc laws, the human race in hanunny with its 
dc.stinies, plca-‘;ed him better; and of the two lights, his inclination 
was rather for illumination than for connagralion. A fire would 
cau>;c a dawn, nndouhlcdlv, hut why not wait for the break of day? 
.•\ vnlc.ano enlightens, Init the morning enlightens still better. Combe- 
ferre. perhaps, preferred the jniro radiance of the beautiful to the 
glory of the .sublime. .N light disturbed by smoke, an advance pur- 
chased bv violence, but half satisfied this tender and .<;erirni' mind. 


A headlong plunge of a peojdc into the trutli, a ’93, startled him ; 
.•;;ill stagnation rcj!ellc<i him yet more, in it he felt jnitrefnction and 
death ; on the whole, he liked foam better than miasma, .nnf! he t’ce- 
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from the immediate point of view, a soldier of democracy; above 
the movement of the time, a priest of the ideal. He had a deep eye, 
lids a little red, thick under lip, easily becoming disdainful, and a 
high forehead. Much forehead in a face is like much sky in a horizon. 
Like certain young men of thehc^nning of this century and the end 
of the last century, who became illustrious in early life, he had an 
exceedingly youthful look, as fresh as a young girl’s, although he 
had hours of pallor. He was now a man, but he seemed a child still. 
His twenty-two years of age appeared seventeen ; he was serious, he 
did not seem to know that there was on the earth a being called wo- 
man. He had but one passion, the right ; but one thought, to remove 
all obstacles. Upon Mount Aventine, he would have been Gracchus; 
in the Convention, he would have been Saint Just. He hardly saw 
the roses, he ignored the spring, he did not hear the birds sing; 
Evadne’s bare bosom would have moved him no more than Aristo- 
geiton ; to him, as to Harmodius, flowers were good only to hide the 
sword. He was severe in his pleasures. Before everj'thing but the re- 
public, he chastely dropped his eyes. He was the marble lover of 
liberty. His speech was roughly inspired and had the tremor of a 
hymn. He astonished you by his soaring. Woe to the love affair tliat 
should venture to intrude upon him ! Had any grisette of the Place 
Cambrai or the Rue Saint Jean de Beauvais, seeing this college boy’s 
face, this form of a page, those long fair lashes, those blue eyes, that 
hair flying in the wind, those rosy cheeks, those pure lips, those c.x- 
quisite teeth, felt a desire to taste all this dawn, and tried her beauty 
upon Enjolras, a surprising and terrible look would have suddenly 
shown her the great gulf, and taught her not to confound with the 
gallant cherubim of Beaumarchais the fearful cherubim of Ezekiel. 

Beside Enjolras who represented the logic of the revolution, Cont- 
beferre represented its philosophy. Between the logic of the revolu- 
tion and its philosophy, there is this difference — that its logic could 
conclude with war, while its philosophy could only end in peace. 
Combeferre completed and corrected Enjolras He was lower anu 
broader. His desire was to instil into all minds the broad principles 
of general ideas ; he said “Revolution, but civilisation and about the 
steep mountain he spread the vast blue horizon. Hence, in all Combe- 
ferre’s views, there was something attainable and practicable. ReW' 
olittion with Combeferre was more respirable than with Enjolras. 
Enjolras expressed its divine right, and Combeferre its nattiral 
right. The first went as far as Robespierre ; the second stopped at 
Corulorcet. Combeferre more than Enjolras lived the life of the 
world generally. Had it been given to these two young men to take 
a place in history, one would have been the upright man. the other 
v-otild har-e been the wise man. Enjolras was more manly. Combe- 
forre was more humane. Hovw and V'ir indeed express* the axact 
shade of difference. Combeferre w.is gentle, as Enjolras was severe, 
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from natural purity. ITc loved the word citizen, btit he preferred the 
word man. He would have gladly s;iul: JJomlar, like the Spaniards, 
lie read everything, went to the theatres, attended the puidic enurts, 
learned the polari.‘:3tion of light from Arago, was enrapture<l with 
a lecture in which GcolTroy Sainl-Iiilairc had exjdained the dnnhh; 
function of the exterior carotid artery and the interior carotid artery, 
one of which supplies the face, the other the hrain ; he kept pace v.-itit 
the times, followed science step by stej), confronted Saint Simon with 
Fourier, deciphered hicroglyphic.c, broke the ])cbblcs which he found 
and talked about geology, drew a moth-butterfly from memory, 
pointed out the mistakes in French in the dictionary of the Academy, 
studied Pu3'scgur and Dclcuze, affirmed nothing, not even minicles; 
denied nothing, not even ghosts; looked over the files of the Moni- 
tcur, reflected. He declared the future was in the hands of the school- 
master, and busied himself with questions of education. He de.sired 
that society shoidd v.’ork without ceasing at the elevation of the in- 
tellectual atid moral level ; at the coming of knowledge, at bringing 
ideas into circulation, at the growth of the mind in youth; ancl he 
feared that the poverty of the methods then in vogue, the meatiness 
of a literary world which was circumscribed by two or three cent- 
uries, called classical, the tyrannical dogmatism of official pedants, 
scholastic prejudices and routine, would result in making artificial 
oy.stcr-bcds of our colleges. He Avas learned, purist, ])rccisc, univer- 
sal, a hard student, and at the same lime given to mn.sing, "even 
chimerical.” said his friends. He believed in all the dreams : railroads, 
the sujipression of suffering in surgical operations, the fixing of the 
image in the camera ohscura, the electric tclcgrapli, the steering of 
balloons. Little dismayed, moreover, by the citadels built upon all 
siflcs against the human race h}' .superstitions, despotisms, and prej- 
tuliccs, he was one of those avIio think that science will at last turn 
the position. Fnjnlras was a chief ; Combeferre was a guide. Yon 
would have preferred to fight with tlic one and march with the other. 
Not that Combeferre was not capable of figluing; he did not refuse 
to close with an obstacle, and to attack it h_v main strength and by ex- 
]>Iosion, Init to put, gradually, by the teaching of axioms and the pro- 
mttlgation of positive laws, the human race in harmony with its 
destinies, pleased him hcUcr;and of liic two lights, his inclination 
Avas rather for ilhtmination than for confi.agration. fire would 
cause a dawn, umlonhtcdly, but wUa' not wait for the bre-ak of day? 
.'\ volcano enlightens, but the morning enlightens still better. Combe- 
fvrre, perhaps, preferred the pure radiance of the beautiful to the 
ginrv of the sublime. light disturbed by smoke, an advance pur- 
ehnsed by violence, but half satisfied this tender and serious mind. 
A beadioiTg jdnnge of a people itito the truth, a ’93, startled him ; 
.-•till stagnation repelled hjm yet more, iji it he felt putrefaction and' 
de.alh ; o:i th.e whole, he likcfl foam better than miasma, and he pre- 
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ferred the torrent to the cess-pool, and the Falls of Niagara to the 
Lake of Montfaucon. In short, he desired neither halt nor haste. 
While his tumultuous friends, chivalrously devoted to the absolute, 
adored and asked for splendid revolutionary adventures, Combe- 
ferre inclined to let progress do her work,— the good progress ; cold, 
perhaps, but pure ; methodical, but irreproachable ! phlegmatic, but 
imperturbable. Combeferre would have knelt down and clasped his 
hands, asking that the future might come in all its radiant purity and 
that nothing might disturb the unlimited virtuous development of 
the people. "The good must be inuocent,” he repeated incessantly. 
And in fact, if it is the grandeur of the revolution to gaze steadily 
upon the dazzling ideal, and to fly to it through the lightnings, with 
blood and fire in its talons, it is the beauty of progress to be without 
a stain ; and there is between Washington, who represents the one, 
and Danton, who incarnates the other, the difference which separates 
the angel with the wings of a swan, from the angel with the wings 
of an eagle. 

Jean Prouvaire was yet a shade more subdued than Combeferre. 
He called himself Jehan, from that little momentary fancifulncss 
which mingled with the deep and powerful movement from which 
arose the study of the Middle Ages, then so necessary. Jean Prou- 
vaire was addicted to love ; he cultivated a pot of flowers, played on 
the flute, made verses, loved the people, mourned over woman, wept 
over childhood, confounded the future and God in the same faith, 
and blamed the revolution for having cut off a royal head, that of 
Andre Chenier. His voice was usually delicate, but at times suddenly 
becarne masculine. He was well read, even to erudition, and almost 
an orientalist. Above all, he was good, and, a veiy natural thing to 
one who knows how near goodness borders upon grandeur, in poetry 
he preferred the grand. He understood Italian, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew; and that served him only to read four poets : Dante, Juve- 
nal, /Fsclwlus, and Isaiah. In French, he preferred Corneille to Ka- 
cine, and Agrippa d’Aubigne to Corneille. He was fond of strolling 
in fields of wild oats and blue-bells, and paid almost as much atten- 
tion to the clouds as to passing events. His mind had two attitudes— 
one towards man, the other towards God ; he studied, or he contem- 
plated. All day he pondered over social questions : wages, capital, 
credit, marriage, religion, liberty of thought, liberty of love, edmm- 
tion, punishment, misery', association, property', production and dis- 
tribution, the lower enigma which covers the human ant-hill with a 
.shadow : and at night he gazed upon the stars, those enormous being.'*. 
Like Fnjolras, he was rich, and an only' son. He spoke gently, bent 
his head, cast down his eyes, smiled with embarrassment, dressed 
badly, had an awkward air, blushed at nothing, was verv timid, still 
intrepid. 

Fcuilly was a fan-maker, an orphan, who with difficulty earned 
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three francs a day, and who had hut one thouglit, to deliver the world. 
He had still another desire — to instruct himself ; which lie also called 
deliverance. He had taught himself to read and write; all tint Itc 
knew, he had learned alone. Fcuitly wa.s a generous Itcart. 1 Ic liad an 
immense embrace. This orphan had adopted the people. IJcing 
out a motficr, he had meditated upon his mother country. 1 Ic was not 
willing that there .should he any man upon the earth vrithnut a cotm- 
try. He nurtured within himself, witli the deep divination of the 
man of the people, wliat we now call ihc idea of aatioKoIity. He Ind 
learned history c.xprcss!y that he miglit ha.'^e his indignation upott a 
knowledge of its cause. In thi,s new upper room of tUo-pisis partic- 
ularly interested in Frattcc, he represented tlic foreign nations. liis 
specialty was Greece, Poland, Hungary, the Danui)ian l^rovinccs, 
and Italy. He uttered these names incessantly, in season and cut of 
season, v.-ith the tenacity of the right. Turkey upon Greece and Thes- 
saly, ]?ussia upon W’arsaw, Austria upoti Venice, these violations 
c.xaspcrated him. The grand highway robbery of 1772 c.xcited him 
above all. There is no more sovcrign eloquence than tire truth in in- 
dignation ; he was eloquent w’ith this eloquence. He was never <!onc 
with that infamous date, 1772, that noble and valiant people blotted 
out by treachery, that litrccfold crime, that monstrous ambuscade, 
prototype and pattern of all those terrible suppressions of stntc.s 
which, since, have stricken several noble nations, and have, so to say, 
erased the record of their birth. .All the contemporary assaults upon 
society date from the partition of Poland. Tlic partition of Poland is 
a theorem of which all the present political crimes arc corollaries. 
Not a despot, not a traitor, for a century past, who has not vised, 
confirmed, countersigned, and set his initials to, nr rnriclnr, the ])ar- 
tition of Poland. When you examine the list of modern treasons, 
that appears first of all. The Congress of \hcnna took advice of this 
crime before consummating its own. The halloo was sounded by 
1772, 1S15 is the quarry. Such was the usual text of Fcuilly. This 
poor working man had made himself a teacher of justice, and .she 
rewarded him by making liim grand. I'nr there is in fact eternity in 
the right. Warsaw can no more he Tartar than Venice can be Teu- 
tonic, Tile kings lose their labour at this, and their honour. Sooner or 
later, the .submerged country floats to tlic surface and reappears. 
Greece again becomes Greece, Italy again hccoincs Italy, The jirotest 
of the right .against the f.act. persists forever. The robbery of a 
people never becomes prescriptive. These lofty switviles liavc no 
future. You raunnt pick the mark out of a nation as you can out of 
a I’.anderkcrchicf. 

Courfcvrac had a father whose name was M, do Courfcvnac, 


One e!f the false ide.as of the rcstonatlou in point of ari'-tocmev .and 


nobility was its f.aitji in the p.artick'. The particle, we know has 
significance. But the hourgenis of the time of /,« .'Joicrnc cor.*' 
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idcred this poor dc so highly that mcn_ thought themselves obliged 
renounce it. M. de Chauvelin called himself M. Chauvclin, M. de 
Caumartin, M. Caumartin, M. de Constant de Rcbecque, Benjamin 
Constant, bl. de Lafayette, M. Lafayette. Courfeyrac did not wish 
to be behind, and called himself briefly Courfeyrac. 

We might almost, in what concerns Courfeyrac, stop here, and 
content ounselves with saying as to the remainder: Courfeyrac, see 
Tholomyes. 

Courfeyrac had in fact that youthful animation ^yhich we might 
call the diabolic beauty of mind. In later life, this dies out, like the 
playfulness of the kitten, and all that grace ends, on two feet in the 
bourgeois, and on four paws in the mouser. 

This style of mind is transmitted from generation to generation 
of students, passed from hand to hand by the successive growths of 
youth, quasi cursorcs, nearly always the same : so that, as we have 
just indicated, any person who has listened to Courfeyrac in 1828, 
■would have thought he was hearing Tholomyes in 1817. CourfejTac 
onl}' was a brave fellow. Beneath the apparent similarities of the 
exterior mind, there was great dissimilarity between Tholomyes and 
him. The latent man which existed in each, was in the first altogether 
different from what it was in the second. There was in Tholomyes 
an attorney, and in Courfeyrac a paladin. 

Enjolras was the chief, Combeferre was the guide, Courfeyrac 
was the centre. The others gave more light, he gave more heat ; the 
truth is, that he had all the qualities of a centre, roundness and 
radiance. 

Bahorcl had figured in the bloody tumult of June, 1822, on the 
occa.sion of the burial of young Lallemand. 

Bahorcl was a creature of good humour and bad companv, brave, 
a spendthrift, prodigal almost to generosity, talkative almost to 
eloquence, bold almost to effrontery ; the best possible dcvil's-pie ; 
with fool-hardy waistcoats and scarlet opinions ; a wholesale blus- 
terer, that is to .say, liking nothing so well as a quarrel unless it were 
emeute, and nothing so well as an emeute unless it were a revolution : 
always ready to break a paving-stone, then to tear up a street, then 
to demolish a government, to see the effect of it ; a student of the 
cle\ enth y^car. 1 Ic had adopted for his motto : itevet a latvycr, and for 
his coat of arms a bedroom table on which you might discern a square 
cap. W'hcnever he passed by the law-school, which rarely happened, 
he buttoned up his overcoat, the paletot was not vet invented, and 
he took hygienic precautions. He said of the portal of the school: 
what a fine old man ! and of the dean, M. Delvincourt : wh.at a monu- 
ment ! He saw in his studies subjects for ditties, and in his profc.s- 
sor.s opportunities for caricatures. He ate up in doing nothing a 
considerable allowance, .something like three thousand francs. His 
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I Ic soon reached his last sou, never his Iasi, hurst of laughter. When 
met hj' adversity, he. saluted that acfiuaintancc cordially, he patted 
catastropiies ou tlie hack ; he was so familiar with fatality as to cal! 
it by its nick-name. “Good morning, old Genius,” he would say. 

These persecutions of fortune had made him inventive. Me was 
full of resources. Me had no money, hut he found means, when it 
seemed good to him, to go to “reckless expenses.” One night, jie 
even .spent a hundred francs on a suiiper with a quean, which in- 
spired him in the midst of the orgy with this niemorahle saying: 
"Daurjhtcr of five Louix, full off tity bools." 

Bossuet was slowly making his way towards the legal pro- 
fession ;he was doing his law, in the manner of Bahorel. Bossiict bad 
never much domicile, sometimes none at all. Me lodged .sometime.s 
with one, sometimes with another, oflenest with Joly. Joly was 
studying' medicine, I Fe w.as two years I'ounger than IJousset. 

joly was a young Malade Imaginaire. \\’hat he had learned in 
medicine was rather to he a patient than a physician. At twenty- 
three, he thought himself a valetudinarian, and passed his time in 
looking at his tongue in .a mirror. Me declared that man is a magnet, 
like the needle, and in his room he placed his hed with the head to 
the .south and the foot to the north, .so that at niglil the circnlatimi 
of the blood should not he interfered with hv the grand magnetic 
current of the globe. In stormy weather, he felt his pulse. Neverthe- 
less, the gayest of all. .Ml these incoherences, young, uotiontd, sicklv, 
joyous, got .along very well together, and the result was an eccentric 
and agreeable person whom his comrades, prodigal of consonant.s, 
called Jolllly. “You can fly upon four ],.’s,” [<u7c.\-, wings] said Jean 
I’rouvaire, 

Joly had the habit of rubbing his nose with the end of his cane 
which is an indication of a sag.acious mind. 

All tlic.-'C young men. diverse as they were, and of whom, .as a 
whole we ought only to spe;vk seriouslv, had the ,':ame religion: 
Progress. 

.All were legitimate sons of the l''rcnch l^cvolution. The lightc.'.t 
became solemn when pronouncing this date: '89. Their fathers ac- 
cording to^ the ilesh, were, or had been I'cnillants, Novalists, M<'c- 
triuaires ; it mattered little; this hurly-hurlv which antedated them, 
had nothing to do with them; they were vouug; the jiure blood of 
principles tlowed in their veins, fliey attached themselves without 
an nueriuediate shade to incorruptible right .and to absolute <futy. 

Alhliated ami initiated, they secretly .sketched out their ideas. 

.Among all these passionate hearts and all those undoubting niimB 
there was on sceptic. How <Iid he happen to he there? from ju-'^t*''' 
position. I'he name of this sceptic was Grantaire, ami he usually 
Mgneii with the rebus ; B R, great R]. Grantaire. w.as a iu-if> 

who took good care not to believe .anvihing. Me was. moreover, om'. 
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of two apparently incompatible elements. He was ironical and 
cordial. His indifference was loving. His mind dispensed with be- 
lief, yet his heart could not dispense with friendship. A thorough 
contradiction ; for an affection is a conviction. His nature was so. 
There are men who seem born to be the opposite, the reverse, the 
counterpart. They are Pollux, Patroclus, Khsus, Eudamidas, Hep- 
hsestion, Pcchmcja. They live only upon condition of leaning on 
another ; their names are continuations, and are only written pre- 
ceded by the conjunction and; their existence is not their own ; it is 
the other side of a destiny which is not theirs. Grantaire was one of 
these men. He was the reverse of Enjolras. 

We might almost say that affinities commence with the letters 
of the alphabet. In the series, O and P are inseparable. You can, as 
you choose, pronounce O and P, or Orestes and Pylades. 

Grantaire, a true satellite of Enjolras, lived in this circle of young 
people ; he dwelt in it ; he took pleasure only in it ; he followed them 
everywhere. His delight was to see these forms coming and going 
in the fumes of the wine. He was tolerated for his good-humour. 

Enjolras, being a believer, disdained this sceptic, and being sober, 
scorned this drunkard. He granted him a little haughty pity. Gran- 
tairc was an unaccepted Pylades. Always rudely treated by En- 
jolras, harshly repelled, rejected, yet returning, he said of Enjol- 
ras : ‘‘What a fine statue !” 


II 

FUNERAn OR(\TION UPON BLONDEAU, BY BOSSUET 

On a certain afternoon, which had, as we shall see, some coincidence 
with events before related, Laigle de Meaux was leaning lazily back 
against the doorway of the Cafe Musain. He had the appearance 
of a caiy’atid in v,acation ; he was supporting nothing but his reverie. 
He was looking at the Place Saint Michel. Leaning back is a way of 
■J down standing which is not disliked by dreamers. Laigle dc 
Mratix was thinking, without melancholy, of a little mishap which 
had befallen him the day before at the law school, and which modified 
his personal plans for the future — plans which were, moreover, 
r.athcr indefinite. 

Reverie cloes not hinder a cabriolet from going by, nor the dreamer 
froni noticing the cabriolet, Laigle de ^leaux, whose eyes were 
wandering m a sort of general stroll, perceived, through all his som- 
naml}ulism, a two-whcelcd vehicle turning’ into the square, which 
was moving at a walk, as if undecided. What did this cabriolet 
u-ant ? why was it moving at a walk ? Laigle looked at it. There was 
inside, beside the driver, a young man, and before the young man, a 
large carpet-bag. The bag exhibited to the passers this name, written 
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very moment, with my mistress. Let us save him. Death to Blon- 
deau ! At that moment Blondeau dipped his pen, black with erasures, 
into the ink, cast his tawny eye over the room, and repeated for the 
third time: Marius Pontmcrcyl I answered: Present I In that way 
you were not erased.” 

‘‘Monsieur ! — ” said Marius. 

‘‘And I was,” added Laigle de Meaux. 

‘‘I do not understand you," said Marius. 

Laigle resumed : 

‘‘Nothing more simple. I was near the- chair to answer, and near 
the door to escape. The professor w.as looking at me with a certain 
fixedness. Suddenly, Blondeau, who must he the malignant nose of 
which Boileau speaks, leaps to the letter L. L is my letter ; I am of 
Meaux, and my name is Lcsgle.” 

‘‘L’Aigle!” interrupted Marius, ‘‘what a fine name.” 

‘‘Monsieur, the Blondeau re-echoes this fine name and cries: 
'Laigle!' I answer: Present! Then Blondeau looks at me with the 
gentleness of a tiger, smiles, and says : If you are Pontmercy, you are 
not Laigle. A phrase which is uncomplimentar}' to you, but which 
brought me only to grief. So saying, he erases me.” 

Marius exclaimed : 

‘‘Monsieur, I am mortified — ” 

‘‘First of all,” interrupted Laigle, ‘‘I beg leave to embalm Blon- 
dcau in a few words of feeling eulogy. I suppose him dead. There 
wouldn’t be much to change in his thinness, his paleness, his cold* 
ness, his stiffness, and his odour. And I say : Erudimini qui judicaih 
terrain. Here lies Blondeau, Blondeau the Nose, Blondeau Nasica, 
the ox of discipline, bos discipline, the Molossus of his orders, the 
angel of the roll, who was straight, square, exact, rigid, honest, and 
hideous. God has erased him as he erased me.” 

Marius resumed : 

‘‘I am very soriy — ” 

‘‘Young man,” said Laigle of Meaux, ‘‘let this be a lesson to yon. 
In future, be punctual.” 

‘‘I really must give a thou.sand excuses.” 

‘‘Never expose yourself again to having your neighbour erased." 
‘‘I am very’ soriy'.” 

I-aigle burst out laughing. 

‘ And 1, in raptures; I was on the brink of being a lawyer. This 
rupture saves me. 1 renounce the triumiihs of the bar. I shall not 
defend the widow, and I shall not attack the orphan. No more toga, 
no more probation. Here is my erasure obtained. It is to you that I 
owe it. Monsieur Pontmercy. 1 intend to pay you a solemn visit of 
thanks. W'herc do you live ?” 

‘‘In this cabriolet,” said Marius. 

‘‘A sign of opulence,” replied Laigle calmly. ‘‘I congratulate yon- 
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ver\' moment, with my mistress. Let us save him. Death to Blon- 
deau ! At that moment Blondeau dipped his pen, black with erasures, 
into the ink, cast his tawny eye over the room, and repeated for the 
third. time : jl/nrufj Pontmercyl I answered : PmewL' In that way 
you were not erased.” 

“Monsieur ! — ” said Marius. 

“And I was,” added Laigle de Meaux, 

“I do not understand you,” said Marius. 

Laigle resumed : 

“Nothing more simple. I was near the chair to answer, and near 
the door to escape. The professor was looking at me with a certain 
fixedness. Suddenly, Blondeau, who must be the malignant nose of 
which Boileau speaks, leaps to the letter L. L is my letter ; I am of 
Meaux, and my name is Lesgle.” 

“L’Aigle !” interrupted I^Iarius, “what a fine name.” 

“Monsieur, the Blondeau re-echoes this fine name and cries; 
'Laigle!' I answer: Present! Then Blondeau looks at me with the 
gentleness of a tiger, smiles, and says : If you are Pontmercy, you are 
not Laigle. A phrase which is uncomplimentary to you, but which 
brought me only to grief. So saying, he erases me.” 

Marius exclaimed : 

“Monsieur, I am mortified — ” 

“First of all,” interrupted Laigle, “I beg leave to embalm Blon- 
deau in a few words of feeling eulogy. I suppose him dead. There 
wouldn’t be much to change in his thinness, his paleness, his cold- 
ness, his stiffness, and his odour. And I say : Erudimini qui judicajis 
terrain. Here lies Blondeau, Blondeau the Nose, Blondeau Nasica, 
the ox of discipline, bos disciplince, the Molossus of his orders, the 
angel of the roll, who was straight, square, exact, rigid, honest, and 
hideous. God has erased him as he erased me,” 

!Marius resumed : 

“I am very sorry — ” 

“Young man,” said Laigle of Meaux, “let this be a lesson to you- 
In future, be punctual.” 

“I really must give a thousand excuses.” 

“Never e.xposc yourself again to having your neighbour erased. 
“I am very sorry.” 

Laigle burst out" laughing. 

“And I, in raptures ; I was on the brink of being a lawyer. This 
rupture saves me. I renounce the triumphs of the bar. I shall not 
defend the widow, and I shall not attack the orphan. No more togU' 
no more probation. Here is my erasure obtained. It is to you that I 
owe it, ^^onsieur Pontmercy. I intend to pay you a solemn visit of 
thanks. Where do you live 
“In this cabriolet,” said Marius. 

“A sign of opulence,” replied Laigle calmly. “I congratulate you. 
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very moment, with my mistress. Let us save him. Death to Blon- 
deau ! At that moment Blondeau dipped his pen, black with erasures, 
into the ink, cast his tawny eye over the room, and repeated for the 
third. time: Marius Pontmercyl I answered: Present! In that way 
you were not erased.” 

“Monsieur ! — ” said Marius. 

“And I was,” added Laigle de Meaux. 

“I do not understand you,” said Marius, 

Laigle resumed : 

“Nothing more simple. I was near the chair to answer, and near 
the door to escape. The professor was looking at me with a certain 
fixedness. Suddenly, Blondeau, who must be the malignant nose of 
which Boileati speaks, leaps to the letter L. L is my letter ; I am of 
Meaux, and my name is Lesgle.” 

“L’Aigle !” interrupted Marius, “what a fine name.” 

"Monsieur, the Blondeau re-echoes this fine name and cries: 
'Laigle!' I answer; Present! Then Blondeau looks at me with the 
gentleness of a tiger, smiles, and says : If you are Pontmercy, you are 
not Laigle. A phrase which is uncomplimentary to you, but which 
brought me only to grief. So saying, he erases me.” 

Marius exclaimed ; 

“lilonsieur, I am mortified — ” 

“First of all,” interrupted Laigle, “I beg leave to embalm Blon- 
dcau in a few words of feeling eulogj'. I suppose him dead. There 
wouldn't be much to change in his thinness, his paleness, his cold- 
ness, his stiffness, and his odour. And I say : Erudimini qui judicatis 
terrain. Here lies Blondeau, Blondeau the Nose, Blondeau Nasica, 
the o.x of discipline, has discipliiicc, the Molossus of his orders, the 
angel of the roll, who was straight, square, exact, rigid, honest, and 
hideous. God has erased him as he erased me.” 

Itlarius resumed ; 

“I am very sorry — ” 

“Young man,” said Laigle of Meaux, "let this be a lesson to yon- 
In future, be punctual.” 

“I really must give a thousand excuses.” 

“Never expose yourself again to having your neighbour erased.” 
"I am very sorry.” 

Laigle hurst out laughing. 

“And I, in raptures ; I was on the brink of being a lawyer. Thi.s 
rupture saves me, I renounce the triumphs of the hair. I shall not 
defend the widow, and I shall not attack the orphan. No more toga, 
no more probation. Here is ni}" erasure obtained. It is to vou that I 
owe it, Monsieur Pontmercy. I intend to pay you a solemn visit of 
thanks. Where do you live?” 

"In this cabriolet,” said Marius. 

"A sign of opulence,” replied Laigle calmly. “I congratulate you- 
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at once, and perplexed him. The tumultuous sweep and sway o{ all 
these minds at liberty and at w'ork set his ideas in a whirl. Sometimes, 
in the confusion, they went so far from him that he had some dif- 
ficulty in finding them again. He heard talk of philosophy, of litera- 
ture, of art, of history, of religion, in a st3'Ie he had not looked for. 
He caught glimpses of strange appearances ; and, as he did not bring 
them into perspective, he was not sure that it was not a chaos that 
he saw. On abandoning his grandfather’s opinions for his father’s, 
he had thought himself settled ; he now suspected, with anxiety, and 
without daring to confess it to himself, that he was not. The angle 
under which he saw all things was beginning to change anew. A cty- 
tain oscillation shook the whole horizon of his brain. A strange in- 
ternal moving-dav’. He almost suffered from it. 

It seemed that there were to these young men no “sacred things.” 
Marius heard, upon ever)' subject, a singular language annoying to 
his still timid mind. 

A theatre poster presented itself, decorated with the title of a- 
tragedy of the old repertor)’, called classic: “Down with tragedy 
dear to the bourgeois !” cried Bahorel. And Marius heard Combe- 
ferre reply. 

“You are wrong, Bahorel. The bourgeoisie love tragedy, taad 
upon that point we must let the bourgeoisie alone. Tragedy in a wig 
has its reason for being, and I am not one of those who, in the name 
of /Eschylus, deny it the right of e.xistence. There are rough drafts 
in nature ; there are, in creation, ready-made parodies; a bill which 
is not a bill, wings which are not wings, fins which are not fins, claws 
\vhich are not claws, a mournful cry’ which inspires us with the de- 
sire to laugh, there is the duck. Now, since the fowl exists along with 
the bird, I do not sec why’ classic tragedy’ should not exist in the face 
of antique tragedy.” 

-At another time Marius happened to be passing through the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau between Enjolras and Courfevrac. 

Cotirfeyrac took his arm : 

Give attention. This is the Rue Platrierc, now called Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, on account of a singular household which jived 
on It sixty ye.ars ago. It consisted of Jean Jacques and Thdrc.-^e. 
hrom tunc to time, little creatures were born in it. Therese brought 
them fortli. Jean Jacques turned them forth.” 

.•W Enjolras replied with severity: 

. before Jean Jacques ! I admire that man. He disowned 

his children; very well; but he adopted the people.” 

None of these young men uttered this word: the emperor. Jean 
i rouvaire alone sometimes said Napoleon ; all the rest “^aid Bona- 
parte. bmjolrns pronounced Buonaparte. 

Marins became confusedly astonished. Iniiium sapicntice. 
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IV 


THE BACK BOOM 01' THE C.\rf. y.Vfi.MS 


Of the conversations among these young nun v.-hich Marins fre- 
quented and in which he sometimes took jiart. one siiockcri hitn 
severely. 

This was held in the hack room of liie Cafe Mnsaiti. Xe.arly all 
the Friends of the A B C were together tiial evening. 'i !ic large lainn 
was ceremoniously lighted. They talked of jujc ihnig and an.id'.er, 
without passion and with noise. Save Fnjnlras atui Marui>, who 
were .silent, each one harangued a little at random. Tiic tail: of 
comrades does .sometimes amount to the.<e harmless tumults. It v.-as 
a play and a fracas as much as a conversation. One threw oni 
words which another caught up. They were talking in each of the 
four corncr.s. 

N'o woman was admitted into this hack room, except I^ouisou, 
thedi.sh-wa.sher of the cafe, who passed through it from time to time 
to go from the washroom to the "iahoratory.’’ 

Graulaire, perfectly boozy, was deafeuing the corner of v.-hich 
he had t.akcn possession, he was talking sense and nonsense with all 
his might ; he cried : 

"I am thir.sty. Mortals, I have a dream: that the tun of Heidel- 
berg ha.s an attack of ajxtplexy, and that 1 am the do^cn leeches 
which is to be applied to it. I wotild like a drink, 1 <k"ire to forget 
life. Life is a hideous invention of somebody I don’t know wlio. It 
doesn’t last, and it is good for nothing. Von ()rcnk your neck to live. 
Life is a stage scene in which there is little that is practical, llapja- 
nc.ss is an old .sash jiainted on one side. The ecclesia'-t says: all is 
vanity; I agree with that goodman wlm perhaps never existed. 
Zero, not wishing to go entirely naked, has clothed himself in 
vanity. O vanity! the patching up of everything with big words! a 
kitchen is a laboratory, a <lanccr is a professor, a mornttebank is a 
gymnast, a boxer is a pugilist, an apothecary is a chetnist. a lr>d- 
carrior is an architect, a jockey i.s a .sportsman, a v.*onfi-!ou'-e is a 
plcrygobranchiatc. Vanity has a right .side atid a wrong side ; the 
riglu .side is .stitjtitl, it is the negro with his heads ; the wrorig .-ide is 
silly, it is the philosopher with his rags. I weep over one tmd 1 l.-m.:;]! 
over the other. 'I'hat which L called honours ae.d digiiities. attd even 
honour and dignity, is generally piuchlieck. Kiug.s make a p!.ay:hmg 
of hum:‘.n pride. C’.alignla made a lu>rse cottsnl ; (.itarles II. tnade .a 
.sirUiiu a ktiight. Now panule yotirselves tlicu he:w( en the cou'-til 
Ittcitatus anil tltc h.arotiet Reastheef. As to the iiurin'-te vnlv.r of 


peoide, it is hardly rc'-tuvt.ahle any lon.ger. Listen to tin- 
wliich neighlsv.srs pa-s itp^m each Wh.i’e is feroc 

white; sh.s'ultl the lily spe.-ak, how it wouM hx i.ut ttu- 


panriryric 
--.■ni'- npej 
■t: r a higet 
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gossiping abovit a devotee is more venomous than the asp and the 
blue viper. It is a pity that I am ignorant, for I would quote you a 
crowd of things, but I don’t know anything. For instance, I always 
was l)right; wlien I was a pupil with Gros, instead of daubing 
pictures, I spent my time in pilfering apples. So much for myself ; 
as for the rest of you, you are just as good as I am. I make fun of 
your perfections, excellences, and good qualities. Every good quality 
runs into a defect; economy borders on avarice, the generous are 
not far from the prodigal, the brave man is close to the bully; he 
who says very pious says slightly .sanctimonious; there are just as 
many vices in virtue as there are holes in the mantle of Diogenes. 
Which do you admire, the slain or the slayer, Caesar or Brutus? 
People generally are for the slayer. Hurrah for Brutus! he slew. 
That is virtue. Virtue, if it may be, but folly also. There arc some 
queer stains on these great men. The Brutus who slew Caesar was 
in love with a statue of a little bo\^ This statue was by the Greek 
sculptor Strongylion, who also designed that statue of an amazon 
called the Bcau'tiful-limbcd, Euknemos, which Nero carried witii 
him on his journeys. This Strongylion left nothing but two statuc.s 
which put Brutus and Nero in harmony. Brutus was in love with 
one and Nero with the other. All history is only a long repetition. 
One century plagiarises ainother. The battle of Marengo, copies the 
battle of Pydna ; the Tolbach of Clovis and the Austerlitz of 
Napoleon arc ns like as two drops of blood. I make little account 
of victory. Nothing is so stupid as to vanquish ; the real glory is_tj> 
convince. But try now to prove something! you are satisfied witlj 
succeeding, what mediocrity! and with conquering, what misery- 
Alas, vanity and cowardice everywhere. Everything obeys .‘suc- 
cess, even grammar. Si volet usus, says Horace. 1 despise therefore 
the Inunan race. Shall we descend from the whole to a part ? Will 
you have me set about admiring the peoples ? what people, if y^“ 
please t Greece ? The Athenians, those Parisians of old times, kilkd 
J’hocion, as if we should say Coligny, and fawned upon the tyraiii-'’ 
to such a degree that Anacephoras said of Pisistratus ; His water 
attracts llie bcc.s. 'I he most considerable man in Greece for fifty year.' 
was tliat grammarian Pliiletas. who was so small and so thin tiiat 
he was obliged to put lead on his .shoes so as not to be blown away 
by tile wind. There was in the grand .square of Corinth a statue h)' 
the sculptor Silanion, catalogued by Pliny; this statue rcprcsciitcd 
Ejiisthates. What did Episthates do? He invented the trip in wrest- 
ling. This sums up Greece and glory. Let us pass to others. .Shall 1 
admire England? Shall I admire France? F'rance? what for? on 
account of I’aris. I have just told you my opinion of Athens. En.g- 
land ? for what ? on account of London? I hate Carthage. And then- 
l.ondon, the metropolis of lu.xnry, is the capital of misery. In 
.'tingle parish of Charing Cross, there are a hundred deaths a yrnf 
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from starvation. Such is Albion. I add, as a comjijrtioji. I ii.Tvr 
seen an English girl dance with a cnnvn of roses and bine sjKi taclcs. 
A groan then for England. If 1 do not admire John Ih.!!!, siuall 1 
admire Brother Jonathan then? I have little taste for this hrntia.-f 
with his .slaves. 'J'ake away lime /V money, atifi wh.at is left Ettg- 
land?takc away cation is and what is left of America? (h r- 
many is the lymph ; Italy is the bile. Shall we go ijito ecstasies ove.'- 
]^.n,ssia? Voltaire admired her. lie admired China also. I confess 
that Russia has her hcauties. among others a strong despoiisin ; Inu 
I am sorry for the despots. They have very delicate health. An .•\iexis 
decapitated, a Peter .stabbed, a 1 ’mil strangled, another I’aul traittpled 
down by blows from the heel of a boot, divers Ivans bntciiered, 
several Nicholases and Basils ])oisoned, all that indicates that the 
palace of the Emj)erors of l^ussia is in an alarming condition of 
in.snlnbrity. All civilised nations ofTcr to the .a<lmiration of the 
thinker this circumstance: war; but war, civilised war, csdiausls 
.and sums up every form of bandilism, from the brigandage of tlu; 
Trabncaires of the gorges of Mount Jaxa to the marauding of the 
Cnmanchc Indinn.s in the Doubtful Pas.s. Pshaw! will yon tell 
me Europe i.s better than Asia for all that? I admit that* Asia is 
ridiculous ; but I do not quite see what right you have to laugh at the 
Grand I-amn, you people of the Occident who have incorporated 
into your fashions .and your clcgancic.s all the multifarious ordures 
of majesty, from Queen I.sahella’s dirty chemise to the chamber- 
chair of the dauphin. Messieurs humans, I tell you, not a bit of it ! 
It is at Brussels that they consume the most brandy, at Mailriil the 
most chocolate, at Amsierdnm the most gin. at London the most 
wine, at Constantinople the most coffee, at Paris the most .absinthe; 
those arc all the ttseful notions. Paris takc.s the palm fui the whole. 
In P.aris. the rag-{)ickers even arc Svbaritcs ; Diogenes would have 
much r.ather been a rag-picker in the Place Maubert than a philoso- 
pher in the Pir.'eus. Learn this also; the wine-shops of the rag- 
pickers are called bilfinrs; the most celebnited arc the Ntnire/an 
and ihcSlaur/htcr-house. 'I'herefore, O rlrinking-shops, eating .shops, 
tavern signs, bar-rooms, tea parties, meat ntarkets, dance lu'uce^, 
brothels, rag-picker.s’ tipling shops, caravanserai of the cali]>hs, 1 
swear to you, I .am a voluptuary, I eat at Richard's .at forty sous 
a head, I must have Persian carpets on which to roll Cdcopalr.a 
naked! Where is Cleopatra? Ah! it is vnu, Louisnn! Good morn- 

'll * 

mg. 

Thus Gr.antaire, more than drunk, spread himself ou.t in word«, 
catching up the dishwasher on her w,ay, in his corner of the Mtu-ain 


b.ack room. 

P.ossuet. extending his hand, endc.avoured to impose silence t’pan 
him, and Gr.antturc st.arted again still jnore heatUifully ; 

"Eagle of Meaux, down with y.mr chaws. You have ni:- cfTf ct upon 
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gossiping about a devotee is more venomous than the asp and the 
blue viper. It is a pity that I am ignorant, for I would quote )’ 0 u a 
crowd of things, but I don’t know anything. For instance, I ahv.ws 
was bright; when I was a pupil with Gros, instead of daubing 
pictures, I spent my time in pilfering apples. So much for myself ; 
as for the rest of you, you are just as good as I am. I make fun of 
your perfections, excellences, and good qualities. Every good quality 
runs into a defect; economy borders on avarice, the generous are 
not far from the prodigal, the brave man is close to the bully; he 
who says very pious says slightly sanctimonious; there are just as 
many vices in virtue as there are holes in the mantle of Diogenes. 
AVhich do you admire, the slain or the slayer, Caesar or Brutus? 
People generally are for the slayer. Hurrah for Brutus 1 he slew. 
That is virtue. Virtue, if it may be, but folly also. There are some 
queer stains on these great men. The Brutus who slew Caesar was 
in love with a statue of a little hoy. This statue was by the Greek 
sculptor Strongylion, who also designed that statue of an amazon 
called the Beautiful-limbed, Euknemos, which Nero carried with 
him on his journeys. This Strongjdion left nothing but two statues 
which put Brutus and Nero in harmony. Brutus was in love with 
one and Nero with the other. All history is only a long repetition. 
One century plagiarises another. The battle of Marengo copies the 
battle of Pydna ; the Tolbach of Clovis and the Austerlitz of 
Napoleon are as like as two drops of blood. I make little account 
of victory. Nothing is so stupid as to vanquish ; the real glory isjo 
convince. But try now to prove something ! you are satisfied with 
succeeding, what mediocrity! and with conquering, wdiat misery. 
Alas, vanity and cowardice evci^nvhere. Everything obeys suc- 
cess, even grammar. Si volet ustts, says Horace. I despise therefore 
the human race. Shall we descend from the whole to a part 
you have me set about admiring the peoples? what people, if yo" 
please? Greece? The Athenians, those Parisians of old times, killed 
Phneion, as if we should say Coligny, .and fawned upon the tyrant-' 
to such a degree that Anacephoras .said of Pisistratus : His water 
attracts the bees. The most considerable man in Greece for fifty years 
was that grammarian Philetas, who was so small and so thin that 
he was obliged to put lead on his .shoes so as not to be blown away 
by the avind. There was in the grand square of Corinth a statue 1')' 
the sculptor Silanion, catalogued by Pliny; this statue represented 
Episthates. \^’hat did Episthates do? He invented the trip in wre.d- 
lin^. 1 his sums up Greece and glor\\ I-ct us pass to others. Shall 1 
admire England? Shall I admire France? France? what for? on 
account of Paris. I Imc just told you my opinion of Athens. Eng- 
land ? for what ? on account of London? I hate Carthage. And then, 
London, the metropolis of luxury, is the capital of misery. I" 
single parish of Charing Cross, there are a hundred deaths a yc^’" 
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gossiping about a devotee is more venomous than the asp and the 
blue viper. It is a pity that I am ignorant, for I would quote you a 
crowd of things, but I don’t know anything. For instance, I always 
was bright; Avhen I was a pupil with Gros, instead of daubing 
pictures, I spent my time in pilfering apples. So much for myself ; 
as for the rest of you, j'ou are just as good as I am. I make fun of 
your perfections, e.xcellences, and good qualities. Ever)' good quality 
runs into a defect; economy borders on avarice, the generous are 
not far from the prodigal, the brave man is close to the bully; he 
who says very pious says slightly sanctimonious; there are just as 
many vices in virtue as there are holes in the mantle of Diogenes. 
Which do you admire, the slain or the slayer, Caesar or Brutus? 
People generally are for the slayer. Hurrah for Brutus ! he slew. 
That is virtue. Virtue, if it may be, but folly also. There are some 
queer stains on these great men. The Brutus who slew Caesar was 
in love with a statue of a little bo\'. This statue was by the Greek 
sculptor Strongylion, who also designed that statue of an amazon 
called the Beautiful-limbed, Euknemos, which Nero carried with 
him on his journeys. This Strongrdion left nothing but two statiic.s 
which put Brutus and Nero in harmony. Brutus was in love with 
one and Nero with the other. All history is only a long repetition. 
One century plagiarises another. The battle of Marengo copies the 
battle of Pydna ; the Tolbach of Clovis and the Austerlitz of 
Napplcon are as like as two drops of blood. I make little account 
of victory. Nothing is so stupid as to vanquish ; the real glory is to 
convince. But try now to prove something! you are satisfiecl with 
succeeding, what mediocrity! and with conquering, what misery! 
Alas, vanity and cowardice everywhere. Everything obeys -'uc- 
cess, even grammar. Si volet nsus, says Horace. I despise therefore 
the human race. Shall we descend from the whole to a part ? V'il! 
you ha^vc me set about admiring the peoples? what people, if _y°" 
please Greece ? The Athenians, those Parisians of old times, kille<l 
Phocion, as if we should sa)' Coligny, and fawned upon the tyrants 
to such a degree that Anaceplioras .said of Pisistratus; His water 
attracts the bees. I he most considerable man in Greece for fifty years 
was that grammarian Philetas, who was so small and so thin that 
he was obliged to put lead on his shoes so as not to be blown away 
by the wind, 'riicrc rvas in the grand .square of Corinth a statue h.V 
the sculptor Silanion, catalogued by Pliny; this statue represented 
Epistbnles. kVhat did Episthales do? I-Ie invented the trip in wrc-it* 
ling. T his sums up Greece and glorv. I^t us pass to others. Shall 1 
admire England? Shall I admire France? France? what for? on 
account of Paris. I have just told vou mv opinion of Athens. Eng* 
land ? for what ? on account of London? I hate Carthage. And then, 
London, the metropolis of luxurj', is the capital of misery. In the 
single parish of Charing Cross, there are a hundred deaths a year 
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me with your gesture of Hippocrates refusing his drugs to Ar 
xerxes. I dispense you from quieting me. Moreover, I am sad. Wl 
would you have me tell you? Man is wicked, man is deformed; i 
butterfly has succeeded, man has missed fire. God failed on t' 
animal. A crowd gives you nothing hut choice. of ugliness. The fi 
man you meet will he a wretch. Femme [woman] rhymes with 
fame [infamous]. Yes, I have the spleen, in .addition to melanchc 
with nostalgia, besides hypochondria, and I sneer, and I rage, air 
yawn, and I am tired, and I am knocked in the head, and I am ti 
inented ! Let God go to the Devil 1” 

“Silence, capital R!" broke in Bossuct, who was discussiiif 
point of law aside, and who was more than half buried in a stri 
of judicial argot, of which here is the conclusion: 

“ — And ns for me, although I am hardly a legist, and at best 
amateur attorney, I maintain this : that by the terms of the cominon 
law of Normandy, at St. Michael’s, and for ever}'- 3 'car, an equiva- 
lent must he paid for the benefit of the seigneur, s.aving the rights 
of others, by each and every of them, as well proprietaries as those 
seized by inheritance, and this for all terms of years, leases, free- 
holds, contr.acts domainiary and domainial, of mortgagees nnd 
mortgagors — ’’ 

“licho, plaintii’c nymph,’’ muttered Grantaire. 

Close beside Grantaire, at a table which was almost silent, a 
sheet of paper, an inkstand ;ind a pen between two wine glassc.s, 
announced that a farce was being sketched out. This important 
business was carried on in a whisper, and the two heads at work 
touched each other. 

“We must begin by finding the names. When we have found the 
names, we will find a subject.” 

"That is true. Dictate : I will write.” 

“Monsieur Dorimon.” 

“We.altby ?” 

“Of course.” 

“His daughter Cclcstinc.” 

" tine. Y'bat next?” 

“Colonel Sainval.” 

“Sainval is old. I would .say Valsin.” ■ 

Besides these dramatic aspirant.s, .another group, who also were 
taking ad\antage of the confusion to talk privatejv, were discussing 
.a duel. An old man, of thirty, was .advising a young one, of eighteen, 
.aiifl expl. lining to him what sort of an adversary he had to dc.al with. 

1 he de\ il ! Look out for yourself. He is a be.autiful sword. His 
play is neat. He comes to the attack, no lost feints, a pliant wri.st, 
sparkling play, a flash, step exact, and ripostes mathematic.''l' 
Zounds ! and he is left-handed, too.” 
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the Charter of Louis XVIII. Combefcrre defended it mildly, Cour- 
feyrac was energetically battering it to a breach. There was on the 
table an unlucky copy of the famous Touquet Charter. Courfeyrac 
caught it up and shook it, mingling with his arguments the rustling 
of that sheet of paper. ‘ ^ • 

"First, I desire no kings ; were it only from the economical point 
of view, I desire none ; a king is a parasite. We do not have kings 
gratis. Listen to this : cost of kings. At the death of Francis L, the 
public debt of France was thirty thousand livres de rente, " at the 
death of Louis XIV., it was two thousand six hundred millions at 
twenty-eight livres the mark, which was equivalent in 1760, accord- 
ing to Desmarest, to four thousand five hundred millions, and which 
is equivalent to-day to twelve thousand millions. Secondly, no of- 
fence to Combefcrre, a charter granted is a vicious expedient of 
civilisation. To avoid the transition, to smoothe the passage, to 
deaden the shock, to make the nation pass insensibly from monarchy 
to democracy by the practice of constitutional fictions, these are all 
detestable arguments ! No ! no ! never give the people a false light- 
Principles wither and grow pale in your constitutional cave. No 
half measures, no compromises, no grant from the king, to the 
people. In all these grants, there is an Article 14. Along with the 
iiand which gives ‘there is the claw which takes back.' I wholly refuse 
your charter. A charter is a mask ; the lie is beneath it. A people who 
accept a charter, abdicate. Right is right only when entire. No! no 
charter!" 

It was winter; two logs were crackling in the fireplace. It wes 
templing, and Courfcj'rac could not resist. He crushed the poor 
Touquet Charter in his hand, and threw it into the fire. The paper 
hlar.ed up. Combefcrre looked philosophically upon the burning of 
Louis XVIII.’s masterpiece, and contented himself with saying'- 

"The charter metamorphosed in flames." 

And the sarcasms, the sallies, the jests, that French thing whkb 
is called high spirits, that English thing which is called humour, goo-'l 
taste and had taste, good reasons and bad reasons, all the com- 
mingled follies of dialogue, rising at once and crossing from 
points of the room, made above their heads a sort of joyous bom' 
bardment. 


V 

EXL.MlGESrEXT OF THE HORIZON 

The jostlings of young minds against each other have this wonder- 
ful attribute, that one can never foresee the spark, nor predict the 
flash. What may spring up in a moment? Nohody’knows. A burst 
of laughter follows a scene of tenderness. In a moment of biifToon- 
ery, the serious makes its entrance. Impulses depend upon a chance 
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word. The spirit of each is sovereign. A jest suffices to open the 
door to the unlooked for. Theirs are conferences with sharp turns, 
where the perspective suddenly changes. Chance is the director of 
these conversations. 

A stern thought, oddly brought out of a clatter of words, suddenly 
crossed the tumult of speech in which Grantaire, Bahorel, Prouvaire, 
Bossuet, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac were confusedly fencing. 

How does a phrase make its way into a dialogue ? whence comes 
it that it makes its mark all at once upon the attention of those who 
hear it ? We have just said, nobody knows. In the midst of the uproar 
Bossuet suddenly ended some apostrophe to Combeferre with this 
date : 

“The 18th of June, 1815 : Waterloo.” 

At this name, Waterloo, Marius, who was leaning on a table with 
a glass of water by him, took his hand away from under his chin, 
and began to look earnestly about the room. 

“Pardieu,” exclaimed Courfeyrac {Parbicu, at that period, was 
falling into disuse), "that number 18 is strange, and striking to me. 
It is the fatal number of Bonaparte. Put Louis before and Brumaire 
behind, )'OU have the whole destiny of the man, with this expressive 
peculiarity, that the beginning is hard pressed by the end.” 

Enjolras. till now dumb, broke the silence, and thus addressed 
Courfeyrac : 

“You mean the crime by the expiation.” 

This word, crime, exceeded the limits of the endurance of Marius, 
already much excited by the abrupt evocation of Waterloo. 

He rose, he walked slowly towards the map of France spread out 
upon the wall, at the bottom of which could be seen an island in a 
separate compartment ; he laid his finger upon this compartment and 
said; 

“Corsica. A little island which has made France truly great.” 

This was a breath of freezing air. All was silent. They felt that 
now something was to be said. 

Bahorel, replying to Bossuet, was just assuming a pet attitude. 
He gave it up to listen. 

Enjolras, whose blue eye was not fixed upon anybody, and seemed 
staring into space, answered without looking at Marius ; 

“France needs no Corisca to be great. France is great because she 
is France. Quiaiwmiuor Ico.” 

Marius felt no desire to retreat ; he turned to%\’ards Enjolras, and 
his voice rang with a I'ibration which came from the quivering of his 
nerves : 

“God forbid that I should lessen France ! but it is not lessening 
her to join her with Napoleon. Come, let us talk then. I am a new- 
comer among you, but I confess that you astound me. Where arc 
we ? who are we ? who are j'ou ? who am I ? Let us explain ourselves 
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about the emperor. I hear you say Buonaparte, accenting the if like 
the royalists. I can tell you that my grandfather does better yet ; he 
says Buonaparte. I thought you were 3’oung men. Where is your 
enthusiasm then ? and whit do you do with it ? whom do you admire, 
if you do not admire the emperor? and what more must you have? 
If you do not like that great man, what great men would you have? 
He was ever^dhing. He was complete. He had in his brain the cube 
of human faculties. He made codes like Justinian, he dictated like 
Crcsar, his conversation joined the lightning of Pascal to the 
thunderbolt of Tacitus, he made history and he wrote it, his bulletins 
are Iliads, he combined the figures of Newton with the metaphors 
of Mahomet, he left behind him in the Orient words as grand as the 
pyramids, at Tilsit he taught majesty to emperors, at the Academy 
of Sciences he replied to Laplace, in the Council of State he held his 
ground with Merlin, he gave a soul to the geometry of those and to 
the trickery of these, he was legal with the attorneys and sidereal 
with the astronomers ; like Cromwell blowing out one candle when 
two were lighted, he went to the Temple to cheapen a curtain tassel; 
he saw everything ; he knew everything ; which did not prevent him 
from laughing a goodman’s laugh by the cradle of his little child; 
and all at once, startled Europe listened, armies set themselves in 
march, parks of artillery rolled along, bridges of boats stretched 
over the rivers, clouds of cavalry galloped in the hurricane, cries, 
trumpets, a trembling of thrones everywhere, the frontiers of the 
kingdoms oscdlated upon the map, the sound of a superhuman blade 
was heard leaping from its sheath, men saw him, him, standing erect 
m the horizon with a flame in his hands and a resplendence in his 
the thunder his two wings, the Grand Army and 
tlie Uld Guard, and he was the archangel of -war !” 

All were silent, and Enjolras bowed his head. Silence always has 
sometlung of the effect of an acquiescence or of a sort of pushing to 
the wall. Alarius, almost without taking breath, continued with a 
burst of enthusiasm ; ^ 


Be just, my friends ! to be the empire of such an emperor, what 
a splendid destiny for a people, when that people is France, and when 
It adds Its genius to the genius of such a man ! To appear and to reign, 
to march and to triumph, to have everj’ capital for a magazine, to 
lake Ins grenadiers and make kings of them, to decree the downfall 
of d.vnastics, to transfigure Europe at a double quickstep, so that 
tn feel, when you threaten, that you lay your hand on the hilt of 
die sword of God to follow, in a single man, Hannibal, Caesar, and 
Charlemagne, Jo be the people of one who mingles with your every' 
dawn the glorious announcement of a battle gamed, to be wakened 
m the morning by tlie cannon of the Invalides, to hurl into the vault 
, niightv words which blaze for ever, Marengo, Areola, Aus- 
tcrlitz, Jena, Wagram! to call forth at every moment constellations 
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of victories in the zenith of the centuries, to make the French Em- 
pire, the successor of the Roman Empire, to be the grand nation 
and to bring forth the grand army, to send your legions flying over 
the whole earth as a mountain sends its eagles uj)on all sides, to 
vanquish, to rule, to thunderstrike, to be in Europe a kind of gilded 
people through much glory, to sound through history a Titan trumjjct 
call, to conquer the world twice, by conquest and by resplendence, 
this is sublime, and what can be more grand ?” 

‘To be free,” said Combeferre. 

Marius in his turn bowed his head : these cold and simple words 
had pierced his epic effusion like a blade of steel, and he felt it vanish 
within him. When he raised his eyes, Combeferre was there no 
longer. Satisfied probably with his reply to the apotheosis, he had 
gone out, and all, except Enjolras, had followed him. The room was 
empty. Enjolras, remaining alone with Marius, was looking at him 
seriously. Marius, meanwhile, having rallied his ideas a little, did 
not consider himself beaten; there was still something left of the 
ebullition within him, which doubtless was about to find expres- 
sion in syllogisms arrayed against Enjolras, when suddenly they 
heard somebody singing as he was going downstairs. It was Com- 
beferre, and what he was singing is this : 

Si Cesar m’avait donne 
La gloirc ct la guerre, 

Et qii'il me fallut quitter 
L'amour dc ma mere, 

Je dirais an grand Cesar: 

Reprends ton sceptre et ton char, 

J’aimc mieux ma mere, 6 guc ! 

J’aimc mieux ma mere.’ 

The wild and tender accent with which Combeferre sang, gave to 
this stanza a strange grandeur. Marius, thoughtful and with his 
eyes directed to the ceiling, repeated almost mechanically: “my 
mother — ” 

At this moment, he felt Enjolras’ hand on his shoulder. 

“Citizen,” said Enjolras to him, “my mother is the republic.” 

’If Gesar had given me 
Glory and war. 

And if I must abandon 
The love of my mother, 

I would say to great Caisar: 

Take thy sceptre and car, 

, I prefer my mother, ah me I 
I prefer my mother. 
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VI 

RES ANGUSTA 

That evening left Marius in a profound agitation, with a sorrow- 
ful darkness in his soul. He was experiencing what perhaps the earth 
experiences at the moment when it is furrowed with the share that 
the grains of wheat may be sown ; it feels the wound alone ; the thrill 
of the germ and the joy of the fruit do not come until later. 

Marius was gloomy. He had but just attained a faith; could he 
so soon reject it? He decided within himself that he could not. He 
declared to himself that he would not doubt, and he began to doubt 
in spite of himself. To be between two religions, one which you have 
not yet abandoned, and another which you have not yet adopted, is 
insupportable ; and twilight is pheasant only to bat-like souls. Marius 
was an open eye. and he needed the true light. To him the dusk of 
doubt was harmful. V'hatever might be his desire to stop where he 
was, and to hold fast there, he was irresistibly compelled to continue, 
to advance, to examine, to think, to go forward. Where was that 
going to lead him ? he feared, after having taken so many steps which 
had brought him nearer to his father, to take notv any steps which 
should separate them. His dejection increased with every reflection 
which occurred to him. Steep cliffs rose about him. He was on good 
terms neither with his grandfather nor with his friends; rash to- 
wards the former, backward towards the others ; and he felt doubly 
isolated, from old age, and also from youth. He went no more to the 
Cafe Musain. 

In this trouble in which his mind was plunged he scarcely gave a 
thought to certain serious phases of existence. The realities of lif® 
do not allow themselves to be forgotten. They came and jogged his 
memory sharply. 

One morning, the keeper of the house entered Marius’ room, and 
said to him : 

"Monsieur Courfeyrac is responsible for you.” 

‘•Yes.” _ 

“But I am in need of money." 

‘‘.•\,sk Courfeyrac to come and speak with me,” said Marius. 

Courfeyrac came ; the host left them. Marius related to him what 
he had not thought of telling him before, that he was, so to speak, 
alone in the world, without any relatives. 

‘‘What are you going to become?” said Courfeyrac. 

‘‘I have no idea,” answered Marius. 

"What are you going to dor” 

"I have no idea.” 

“Have you any monev?” 

“Fifteen francs.” 
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Meanwhile Aunt Gillenormand, w'ho was really a kind person on 
sad occasions, had finally unearthed Marius’ lodgings. 

One morning when Marius came home from the school, he found 
a letter from his aunt, and the sixty pistoles, that is to say, six hun- 
dred francs in gold, in a sealed box. 

Marins sent the thirty louis back to his aunt, with a respectful 
letter, in which he told her that he had the means of living, and that 
he could provide henceforth for all his necessities. At that time he 
had three francs left. 

The aunt did not inform the grandfather of this refusal, lest she 
should exasperate him. Indeed, had he not said : “Let nobody ever 
speak to me of this blood-drinker?” 

Marius left the Porte Saint Jacques Hotel, unwilling to contract 
debt. 



BOOK FIFTH 

THE EXCELLENCE OF MISFORTUNE 
I 

MARIUS NEEDY* 

Life became stern to Marius. To cat his coats and his watch was 
nothing. He chewed that inexpressible thing which is called the cud 
of bitterness. A horrible thing, which includes days without bread, 
nights without sleep, evenings without a candle, a hearth without a 
fire, weelcs without labour, a future without hope, a coat out at the 
elbows, an old hat which makes young girls laugh, the door found 
shut against you at night because you have not paid your rent, the 
insolence of the porter and the landlord, the jibes of neighbours, 
humiliations, self-respect outraged, any drudgery acceptable, dis- 
gust, bitterness, prostration — Marius learned how one swallows 
down all these things, and how they arc often the only things that 
one has to swallow. At that period of existence, when man has need 
of pride, because he has need of love, he felt that he was mocked at 
because he was badly dressed, and ridiculed because lie was poor. 
At the age when youth swells the heart with an imperial pride, he 
more than once dropped his eyes upon his worn-out boots, and ex- 
perienced the undeserved shame and the poignant blushes of misery. 
\¥ondcrful and terrible trial, from which the feeble come out in- 
famous, from which the strong come out sublime. Crucible into 
which destiny casts a man whenever she desires a scoundrel or a 
demi-god. 

For there are many great deeds done in the small struggles of life. 
There is a determined though unseen braverj’^, which defends itself 
foot to foot in the darkness against the fatal invasions of necessity 
and of baseness. Noble and mysterious triumphs which no eye secs, 
which no renown rewards, which no flourish of triumph salutes. 
Life, misfortunes, isolation, abandonment, poverty, are battle- 
fields which have their heroes ; obscure heroes, sometimes greater 
than the illustrious heroes. 

Strong and rare natures arc thus created ; misery, almost always 
a step-mother, is sometimes a mother ; privation gives birth to power 
of soul and mind ; distress is the nurse of scif-rcspcct; misfortune 
is a good breast for great souls. 

There was a period in Marius’ life when he swept his own hall, 
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whei\lic bought a pennyworth of Brie cheese at the market-woman’s, 
■when he waited for nightfall to make his way to the baker’s and buy 
a loaf of bread, which he carried furtively to his garret, as if he had 
stolen it. Sometimes there was seen to glide into the corner meat- 
market, in the midst of the jeering cooks who elbowed him, an awk- 
ward young man, with books under his arm, who had a timid and 
frightened appearance, and who, as he entered, took off his hat from 
his forehead, which was dripping with sweat, made a low bow to 
the astonished butcher, another bow to the butcher’s boy, asked for 
a mutton cutlet, paid si.x or seven sous for it, wrapped it up in paper, 
put it under his arm between two books, and went away. It was 
Marius. On this cutlet, which he cooked himself, he lived three days. 

The first day he ate the meat; the second day he ate the fat; the 
third day he gnawed the bone. On several occasions. Aunt Gillenor- 
mandmade overtures, and sent him the sixty pistoles. Marius always 
sent them back, sa3dng that he had no need of anything. 

He was still in mourning for his father, when the revolution which 
we have described was accomplished in his ideas. Since then, he had 
never left off black clothes. His clothes left him, however, A day 
came, at last, when he had no coat. His trousers were going also, 
What was to be done.’ Courfej'rac, for whom he also had done some 
good turns, gave him an old coat. For thirty sous, Marius had it 
turned by some porter or other, and it was a new coat. But this coat 
was green. Then Marius did not go out till after night fall. That 
made his coat black. Desiring always to he in mourning, he clothed 
himself with night. 

Through all this, he procured admission to the bar. He was re- 
puted to occupy Courfeyrac’s room, which was decent, and where a 
certain number of law books, supported and filled out by some odd 
volumes of novels, made up the library required by the rules. 

When Marius had become a lawj’cr, he informed his grandfather 
of it, in a letter which was frigid, but full of submission and respect. 
Jtl. Gillenormand took the letter with trembling hands, read it, ana 
threw it, torn in pieces, into the basket. Two or tlirce days aftcr- 
Avards, IMademoiscllc Gillenormand overheard her father, who 
alone in his room, talking aloud. This was always the case when he 
teas much excited. She listened ; the old man said : "If you tverc not 
a fool, you would know that a man cannot be a baron and a lawyer 
at the same time.” 


II 

. AfARIUS POOR 

It is with miscrj' as with everything else. It gradually becomes en- 
durable. It ends'by taking form and becoming fi.xed. You vc.eemte, 
that is to say yon develop in some wretched fashion, but sulncicnt 
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as formerly, gsy and violent, but liis gaiety had a convulsive harsh- 
ness as if it contained grief and anger, and his bursts of violence al- 
ways terminated by a sort of placid and gloomy exhaustion. He said 
sometimes : “Oh 1 if he would come back, what a good box of the 
ear I would give him.” 

As for the aunt, she thought too little to love very much pMarius 
was now nothing to her but a sort of dim, dark outline; and she 
finally busied herself a good deal less about him than with the cat 
or the paroquet which she probabl)'^ had. What increased the secret 
suffering of Grand father Gillenormand, was that he shut her entirely 
out, and let her suspect nothing of it. His chagrin was like those 
newly invented furnaces which consume their own smoke. Some- 
times it happened that some blundering, officious body would speak 
to him of Marius, and ask : “W'hat is your grandson doing, or what 
has become of him ?” The old bourgeois would answer, with a sigh, 
if he was too sad, or giving his ruffle a tap, if he wished to seem gay : 
“Monsieur the Baron Pontmercy is pettifogging in some hole;” 

While the old man was regretting, Marius was rejoicing. As 
with all good hearts, suffering had taken away his bitterness. He 
thought of Gillenormand only with kindness, but he had deter- 
mined to receive nothing more from the man ivho had been cruel to 
his father. This was now the softened translation of his first indig- 
nation. Moreover, he was happy in having suffered, and in suffering 
still. It was for his father. His hard life satisfied him, and pleased 
him. He said to himself with a sort of pleasure that — it teas the very 
least; that it was — an expiation ; that — save for this, he would have 
been punished otherwise and later, for his unnatural indifference 
towards his father, and towards such a father; — that it would not 
have been just that his father should have had all the suffering, and 
himself none; — what were his efforts and his privation, moreover, 
compared with the heroic li fe of the colonel ? that finally his only way 
of drawing near his father, and becoming like him, was to be val- 
iant against indigence as he had been brave against the enemy; and 
that tins was doubtless what the colonel meant by the words: "He 
svill be si’orllty of it.” Words which Marius continued to bear, not 
upon his breast, tlie colonel's paper having disappeared, but in his 
heart. 

And then, when his grandfather drove him away, he was but a 
child; now he was a man. He felt it. Misery, we must insist, had 
been good to him. Poverty in youth, when it succeeds, is so far mag- 
nificent that it turns the whole will towards effort, and the whole 
soul towards aspiration. Poverty strips the material life entirely 
bare, and makes it hideous; thence arise inc.xpressible yearnings 
towards the ideal life. The rich young man has a hundred brilliant 
and coarse amusements, racing, hunting, dogs, cigars, gaming, feast- 
ing, and the rest; busying the lower portions of the' soul at the ex- 
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Meantime, although he was a lawyer, and whatever Grandfather 
Gillcuormand might think, he was not pleading, he was not even 
pettifogging. Reverie had turned him away from the law. To con- 
sort witii attorneys, to attend courts, to hunt up cases, was weari- 
some. M^hy should he do it? He saw' no reason for changing his 
business. This cheap and obscure book-making had procured him 
siirc work, work with little labour, which, as we liave explained, was 
stifikieiU for him. 

One of the booksellers for whom he worked, M. Magimel, I think, 
had ottered to lake him home, give him a good room, furnish him 
regular work, and pay lu‘m fifteen hundred francs a year. To have 
a good room ! fifteen hundred francs ! Very w’cll. But to give up his 
liberty 1 to work for a salary, to be a kind of literary clerk 1 In Ma- 
rius’ opinion, to accept, would make his position better and worse 
at the same time; be would gain in comfort and lose in dignity; it 
was a complete and bcauiifnl misfortune given np for an ugly and 
ridiculous constraint ; something like a blind man w'ho should gain 
one eye. He refused. 

Marius’ life was solitary. From his taste for remaining outside 
of everything, and also from having been startled by its excesses, 
he had decided not to enter the group presided over by Enjolras. 
They had remained good friends; they were ready to help one an- 
other, if need were, in all possible wa3-s; but nothing more. Ivlarius 
had two friends, one young, Courfeyrac, and one old, M. j\Iabeuf. 
He inclined towards tiic old one. First he was indebted to him for the 
revolution through whicli he had gone; he was indebted to him for 
having known and loved In's father. “He operated upon me for the 
eatarart” said lie. 

Certainly, this cliurchwardcn had been decisive. 

III. I\Iaheuf was not. however, on that occasion anything more 
than the calm and passive agent of providence. He had enlightened 
Marius accidentally and wiiliout knowing it, as a candle does which 
somebody carries ; ho had been the candle and not the somebody. 

As to the interior political revolution in Afarius, Mr. Mabcuf wms 
entirely incapable of comprcliending it, desiring it, or directing it. 

As we shall meet M. JIabeuf hereafter, a few' w’ords will not be 
useless. 

IV 


^t. MAHEUF 

Tnr. day that I.I. I.Iabcuf said to Marius; “Certainly, / approve of 
political opinions,’' he expressed the real condition of his mind. All 
political (ijiinions were indificrent to him, and be approved them all 
without distinction, provided tliey left him quiet, as the Greeks called 
the Furie.s, ‘‘(he beautiftil, tlie gootl, the charming.” the Eumenides. 
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M. Mabeuf’s political opinion was a passionate fondness for plants, 
and a still greater one for books. He had, like cvcr.'body else, his 
termination in isf, without which nobody could have lived in tiiose 
times, but he was neither a ro 3 ’alist, nor a Bonaparlist, nor a chart- 
ist, nor an Orleanist, nor an anarchist ; he was an old-bookist. 

He did not understand how men could busy themselves with 
hating one another about such hubbies as the charter, democracy, 
legitimacy, the monarchy, the republic, etc., when there were in 
this world all sorts of mosses, herbs and slirubs, wliich they could 
look at. and piles of folios and even of .iZmos which they could 
pore over. He took good care not to be useless ; having bonks did not 
prevent him from reading, being a botanist did not prevent him from 
being a gardener, ^^’!^cn he knew Pontmercy, there was this sym- 
pathy between the colonel and himself, that what the colonel <Iid 
for flowers, he did for fruits. M. Mabcuf had surceeded in pro- 
ducing seedling pears as highly flavoured as the pears of Saint 
Germain ; to one of his combinations, as it appears, we owe the 
October Mirahelle, now famous, and not fragrant than the 
Summer iMirahellc. Me went to mass rather fnmi good-feehng than 
from devotion, and because he loved the faces of nun, hut hated 
their noise and he found them, at chureh only, gathered t<\gelhcr 
and silent. Feeling that he ought to he ■.mueti'iing in ilu- government, 
he had chosen the career of a churchwarden, hinally. lie had never 
succeeded in loving any woman as mneli ns a tulip Intlb. or atiy man 
as much as an F.Mcvir. Me had long ])assed his sixtietli year, when 
one day somebody asked him ; "W ere you never married r” *‘I for- 
get,” said he. W'heti he happened somdinies—io whom does it not 
happen? — to say. "Oh! if 1 were rieh." it was i\ot tijvm ogling a 
pretty girl, like M. fiiilenormand, hut upon seeing an old honk. Me 
lived alone, with an old governess. Me was a iut!(' gouty, and when 
he slept, his old fingers, stiffened with riuintiatism, were clenched 
in the folds of the clothes. Me ha<I written and jnihlished a I-lora of 
the Euvirous of Cautcrcis with coloured illustrations, a highly es- 
teemed work, the plates of which he owneti and which he sold him- 
self. People came two or three times a clay and rang itis iiell, in the 
Rue Mtv.icrcs, for it. Me received fully two thonsatid francs a year 
for it; this was nearly all his income, 'rivnigh poor, he had suc- 
ceeded in gathering logelhcr, by means of patience, self-denial, and 
time, a valuable collection of rare copies on every subject. Me tiever 
went out without a book under his arm, and he often came hack 
with two. The only decoration of the four ground-floor rooms 
which, with a small garden, formed hi.s dwelling, were some framed 
herbariums and a few cngraving.s of old masters. The sight of a 
sword or a gun chilled him. In his whole life, he had never been near 
a cannon, even at the Invalides. I Ic had a passable stomach, a brother 
who was a cure, hair entirely white, no teeth left either in In'.s 
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aieantime, although he -was a ]aw\-er, and whatever Grandfather 
Gillenormand might think, he was not pleading, he was not even 
pettifogging. Reverie had turned him awa}'^ from the law. To con- 
sort with attorneys, to attend courts, to hunt up cases, was weari- 
some. Why should he do it? He saw no reason for changing his 
business. This cheap and obscure book-making, had procured him 
sure work, work with little labour, which, as we have explained, was 
sufficient for him. 

One of the booksellers for whom he worked, M. Magimel, 1 think, 
had offered to take him home, give him a good room, furnish him 
regular work, and pay him fifteen hundred francs a year. To have 
a good room ! fifteen hundred francs ! V cry' well. But to give up his 
liberty ! to work for a salary, to be a kind of literary clerk ! In Ma- 
rius’ opinion, to accept, would make his position better and worse 
at the same time; he would gain in comfort and lose in dignity; it 
was a complete and beautiful misfortune given up for an ugly and 
ridiculous constraint ; something like a blind man who should gain 
one eye. He refused. 

Marius’ life was solitar 3 ^ From his taste for remaining outside 
of everything, and also from having been startled by its excesses, 
he had decided not to enter the group presided over by Enjolras. 
The}' had remained good friends; they were ready to help one an- 
other, if need were, in all possible ways ; but nothing more. Marius 
had two friends, one young, Courfeyrac, and one old, M. Mabeuf. 
He inclined towards the old one. First he was indebted to him for the 
revolution through which he had gone ; he was indebted to him for 
having known and loved his father. “He operated upon me for the 
cataract,’' said he. 

Certainly, this churchwarden had been decisive. 

M. Mabeuf was not. however, on that occasion anything more 
than the calm and passive agent of providence. He had enlightened 
Marius accidentally and without knowing it, as a candle does which 
somebody carries ; he had been the candle and not the somebody. 

As to the interior political revolution in Marius, Mr. Mabeuf was 
entirely incapable of comprehending it, desiring it, or directing it. 

As we shall meet M. Mabeuf hereafter, a few words will not be 
useless. 


IV 


ir, MABEUF 

The day that M. Mabeuf said to Marius: "Certainly, I approve of 
political opinions,’’ he expressed the real condition of his mind. AH 
political opinions were indifferent to him, and he approved them all 
without distinction, provided they left him quiet, as the Greeks called 
the Furies, “the beautiful, the good, the channing,” the Eumcnides. 
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M. Mabeuf’s political opinion was a passionate fondness for plants, 
and a still greater one for books. He had, like cver^-body else, his 
termination in ist, without which nobod}’’ could have lived in those 
times, but he was neither a ro 3 'alist, nor a Bonapartist, nor a cliart- 
ist, nor an Orlcanist, nor an anarchist ; he was an o!d-])ookist. 

He did not understand how men could busy tlicmsclvcs with 
hating one another about such bubbles as the charter, democracy, 
legitimacy, the monarchy, the republic, etc., when there were in 
this world all sorts of mosses, herbs and shrubs, which they could 
look at, and piles of folios and even fif 32mos which they could 
pore over. He took good care not to be useless ; having books did not 
prevent him from reading, being a botanist did not prevent him from 
being a gardener. When he knew J’ontmercy. there was this sym- 
pathy between the colonel and him'^eif, that what the colonel <iid 
for flowers, he did for fruits. M, Mabeuf bad succecfled in jtro- 
ducing seedling pears as highly flavoured as tlic jn-ars of Saint 
Germain; to one of his combinations, as it api'cars. we owe the 
October Mirabcllc, now famous, and not less fragrant than the 
Summer Mirabcllc. He went to mass rather from good-feeling than 
from devotion, and because he loved th<' faces of men. but hated 
their noise and ho found them, at clnin h only, gailiered together 
.and silent. Feeling that he ought tube Mimething in tlie government, 
he had chosen the career of a churcliwarden. h’inally. he IkuI never 
succeeded in loving any woman as nnudi as a tulip Intlh. or any man 
as much as an Elzevir. He had faig parsed hi- sixtieth year, when 
one day somebody asked him ; “\\ ere you never niarrieii ?” "1 f<ir- 
get,” said be. When be ha])))eneil sometime-— to whom dors it not 
happen? — to say: “Oh! if I were rieli." it wa- nnt iij>oii ogling a 
pretty girl, like M. Gillenormand. but uj^'u sei ing an old bo^k. He 
lived alone, with an old governess. He wa- a little goaty, and when 
he slept, his old fingers, stitTened with rheumaii-m. were clenched 
in the folds of the clothes. He had writt<-n and jnthli-lud a I-hinj of 
the Environs of Cautrrclc with coloured illu-tration-. a highly es- 
teemed work, the plates of which he owned and which he sold him- 
self, People came two or three times a day and ning hi- hell, in the 
Rue Mczicrcs, for it. He received fully two tliou-and francs a year 
for it; this was nearly all his income. 'Ihough poor, he liad suc- 
ceeded in gathering together, by means of patience, self-denial, and 
time, a valuable collection of rare copies on every subject. I le never 
went out without a hook under his arm, and he often came hack 
with two. The only decoration of the four ground-floor rooms 
which, with a small garden, formed his dwelling, were some framed 
herbariums and a few engravings of old masters. The sight of a 
sword or a gun chilled him. In his whole life, he had never been near 
a cannon, even at the Invalides. 1 Ichad a passable stfmtach, a brother 
who was a cure, hair entirely while, no teeth left cither in his 
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mouth or in his mind, a tremor of the whole body, a Picard accent, 
a childlike laugh, weak nerves, and the appearance of an old sheep. 
With all that, no other friend nor any other intimate acquaintance 
among the living, but an old book-seller of the Porte Saint Jacques 
named Royol. His mania was the naturalisation of indigo in France. 

His servant was, also, a peculiar variety of innocence. The poor, 
good old woman was a maid. Sultan, her cat, who could have miauled 
the Miserere of Allegri at the Sistinc Chapel, had filled her heart, 
and sufficed for the amount of passion which she possessed. None 
of her dreams went as far as man. She had never got beyond her 
cat. She had, like him, moustaches. Her glory was in the whiteness 
of her caps. She spent her time on Sunday after mass in counting 
her linen in her trunk, and in spreading out upon her bed the dresses 
in the piece which she had bought and never made up. She could 
read. Monsieur Mabeuf had given her the name of M other Plutarch. 

lilonsieur ilabeuf took M.arius into favour, because Marius, being 
young and gentle, warmed his old age without arousing his timidity. 
Youth, with gentleness, has upon old men the effect of sunshine 
without wind. When Marius was full of military glor)’’, gunpowder, 
marches, and countermarches, and all those wonderful battles in 
which his father had given and received such huge sabre strokes 
lie went to sec Monsieur Mabeuf, and Monsieur Mabeuf talked with 
him about the hero from the floricultural point of view. 

Towards 1830, his brother the cure died, and almost immediately 
after, as at the coming on of night, the whole horizon of Monsieur 
Mabeuf was darkened. By a failure — of a notary — he lost ten 
thousand francs, which was all the money that he possessed in his 
brother’s name and his own. The revolution of July brought on a 
crisis in bookselling. In hard times, the first thing that docs not 
sell is a Flora. The Flora of the Envirous of Cautcrcic stopped 
short. Weeks went by without a purchaser. Sometimes Monsieur 
Itlabcuf would start at the sound of the bell. “Monsieur,” Mother 
Plutarch would say sadly, “it is the water-porter." In short, Mon- 
sieur Mabeuf left the Rue Mczicrcs one da}’’, resigned his place as 
church-warden, gave up Saint Sulpicc, sold a part, not of his books, 
but of his print.s — what he prized the least — and installed himself in 
a little house on the Boulevard Montparnasse, where however he 
remained but one quarter, for two reasons; first, the ground floor 
and the garden let for three hundred fr.ancs, and he did not dare to 
spend more than two hundred francs for his rent; secondly, being 
near the Fatou shooting galler}-, he heard pistol shots ; which was 
insupportable to liim. 

He carried off his Flora, his plates, his herbariums, his^ port- 
folios and his books, and cst-ablislicd himself near La Saltpetrierc 
in a sort of cottage in the village of Austcrlitz, where at fifty crowns 
a year he had three room.s, a garden inclosed with a hedge, and a 
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well. He took advantage o{ this change to sell nearly all his fur- 
niture. The day of his entrance into this new dwelling^ he was very 
gay, and drove nails himself on which to hang the engravings and 
the herbariums ; he dug in his garden the rest of the day, and in the 
evening, seeing that Mother Plutarch had a gloomy and thoughtful 
air, he tapped her on the shoulder and said with a smile : “WT have 
the indigo.” 

Only two visitors, the bookseller of the Porte Saint Jacques and 
Marius, were admitted to his cottage at Auslcrlitz, a tuntultuous 
name which was, to tell the truth, rather disagreeable to him. 

However, as we have just indicated, brains absorbed in wisdom, 
or in folly, or, as often happens, in both at once, arc but very slowly 
permeable by the affairs of life. Their own destiny is far from them. 
There results from such concentrations of mind a passivity which, 
if it were due to reason, would resemble philosophy. W'e decline, 
we descend, we fall, we arc even overthrown, atui we har<ny perceive 
it. This always ends, it is true, by an awakening, hut a tardy one. In 
the meantime, it seems as though we were neutral in the game which 
is being played between our good and our ill fortune. W’e arc the 
stake, yet we look upon the contest with indifTerence. 

Thus it was that amid this darknc-<s whicli was gathering about 
him, all his hopes going out one after auotiKr, Ml)^^ieur Maheuf 
had remained serene, somewhat childishly, Init very tiioroughly. 
His habits of mind had the swing of a pendulum. ( >nce wmind up 
by an illusion, he went a very long time, even when the illusion 
had disappeared. A clock does nut stop .at the very moment you lose 
the key. 

Monsieur Maheuf had some innocent pleasures. These ]>lcasurcs 
were cheap and unlooked-for ; the least cliance furnishecl them. ( )ne 
day Mother Plutarch was reading a romance in one corner of the 
room. She read aloud, as .she un<lerstood j>ctter so. To read aloud, 
is to assure yourself of what you are reading. Tliere arc people who 
read very loud, an<l who appear to he givitig tlicir words of honour 
for what they are reading. 

It was with that kind of energy that Mother Plutarch was read- 
ing the romance she held in her hand. Monsieur Maheuf heard, 
but was not listening. 

As she rend. Mother Plutarch came to this j^assage. It was about 
an officer of dragoons and a belie : 

“The belle houda [pouted], and the dragon [dra.goon] — ” 

Here she stopped to wii)c her spectacles. 

“Bouddha and the Dragon,” said Monsieur Maheuf in an under- 
ton. "Yes, it is true, there was a dragon who, from the deptli of his 
cave, belched forth flames from his jaws and was burning up the 
sky. Several stars had already been set on fire by this monster, 
who, besides, had chaws like a tiger. Bouddha went into his cave and 
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month or in his mind, a tremor of the whole body, a Picard accent, 
a childlike laugh, weak nerves, and the appearance of an old sheep. 
With all that, no other friend nor any other intimate acquaintance 
among the living, but an old book-seller of the Porte Saint Jacques 
named Royol. His mania was the naturalisation of indigo in France. 

His servant was, also, a peculiar variety of innocence. The poor, 
good old woman was a maid. Sultan, her cat, who could have miauled 
the jMiserere of Allegri at the Sistine Chapel, had filled her heart, 
and sufficed for the amount of passion which she possessed. None 
of her dreams went as far as man. She had never got beyond her 
cat. She had, like him, moustaches. Her glory was in the whiteness 
of her caps. She spent her time on Sunday after mass in counting 
her linen in her trunk, and in spreading out upon her bed tlie dresses 
in the piece which she had bought and never made up. She could 
read. Monsieur Jlabeuf had given her the name of Mother Plutarch. 

Monsieur Mabcuf took Marius into favour, because Marius, being 
young and gentle, warmed his old age without arousing his timidity. 
Youth, with gentleness, has upon old men the effect of sunshine 
without wind. When Marius was full of military glor}', gunpowder, 
marches, and countermarches, and all those wonderful battles in 
which his father had given and received such huge sabre strokes 
he went to see Monsieur Mabeuf , and Monsieur Mabeuf talked with 
him al)out the hero from the fioricultural point of view. 

Towards 1830, his brother the cure died, and almost immediately 
after, as at the coming on of night, the whole horizon of Monsieur 
Mabcuf was darkened. By a failure — of a notary — he lost ten 
thousand francs, which was all the money that he possessed in his 
brother’s name and his own. The revolution of July brought on a 
crisis in bookselling. In hard times, the first thing that does not 
sell is a Plora. The Flora of the Enviro7is of Caiitcrciz stopped 
short. Y'ceks went by without a purchaser. Sometimes Monsieur 
Mabcuf would start at the sound of the bell. “Monsieur,” Mother 
Plutarch would say sadly, “it is the water-porter.” In short. Mon- 
sieur Mabcuf left the Rue Mczicrcs one day, resigned his place as 
church-warden, gave up Saint Suipice, sold a part, not of his books, 
but of his prints — what he prized the least — and installed himself in 
a little house on the Boulevard Montparnasse, W’here however he 
remained but one quarter, for two reasons ; first, the ground floor 
and the garden let for three hundred francs, and he did not dare to 
spend more than two hundred francs for his rent ; secondly, bein? 
near the Fatou shooting galleiy, he heard pistol shots ; which was 
insupportable to him. 

He carried off his Flora, his plates, his herbariums, his port- 
folios and his books, and established himself near La Saltpetrierc 
in a sort of cottage in the village of Austcrlitz, where at fifty crowns 
a year he had three rooms, a garden inclosed with a hedge, and a 
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well. He took advantage of this change to sell nearly all his fur- 
niture. The day of his entrance into this new dwelling^ he was very 
gay, and drove nails himself on which to hang the engravings and 
the herbariums ; he dug in his garden the rest of the day, and in the 
evening, seeing that Mother Plutarch had a gloomy and tlioughtftd 
air, he tapped her on the shoulder and said with a smile : “\N’c have 
the indigo.” 

Only two visitors, the bookseller of the Porte Saint Jac(jucs and 
Marius, were admitted to his cottage at Austerlit/., a tumultuous 
name which was, to tell the truth, rather disagreeable to him. 

However, as we have just indicate<l, brains absorbed in wisdom, 
or in folly, or, as often happens, in both at once, are but very slowly 
permeable by the affairs of life. Their own destiny is far from them. 
There results from such concentnitions of mind a jiassivity which, 
if it were due to reason, would resemble jihilosopby. We decline, 
we descend, we fall, wc are even overthrown, and we hardly perceive 
it. This always ends, it is true, by an awakening, but a tardy one. In 
the meantime, it seems as though wc were neuira! in the game which 
is being played between our good an<i our ill fnrtune. We arc the 
stake, yet wc look upon the content with indilTercnce. 

Thus it was that amid this d.irknc's which was gatliering .about 
him, all his hopes going out one after auuilicr. .M-msuur Mabeuf 
had remained serene, somewhat childi'lilv. but vu v thoroughly. 
His habits of mind liad the swing of a pendulum. ( »nce wmuikI up 
by an illusion, he went a very baig time, e\in when the iIIusimu 
had disapjtcared. clock does not stojiat the \ery moment you lo.sc 
the kc)'. 

Monsieur Maheuf h.ad some innocent pit .i'ures, 'I'he'C pleasures 
were cheap ami unlooked-for ; the least chance lurni-hed them. < 'ne 
day Mother Plutarch wtis reading a oimance in one ninur of the 
room. She read aloud, as she uuderstm.d i)eUer s,,. 1',, read ahaid, 
is to assure yourself of what yni are reading. 1 here are }>ei 'pie who 
read very loud, and who appear to he giving il.eir words of honour 
for what they are reading. 

It was with that kind of energy that Mother Plutarch was read- 
ing the romance she held in her haml. Monsieur .Maheuf heard, 
but was not listening. 

As .she read, Mother Plutarch came to this jiassage. h was about 
an officer of dragoons and a belle : 

‘‘The belle houda (pouted), and the dnvjon [dragoon] — “ 

Ilcrc she stopped to wipe licr sjtcctarles. 

“Bonddha and the Dr.agon,” saiti Mon.sieur Maheuf in an undcr- 
ton. “Yes, it is true, there was a dragon who, from the depth of his 
c.avc, belched forth flames from his jaws ami was hurning up the 
sky. Several .stars had already been set on fire hy this monster, 
who, besides, had claws like a tiger. Bouddha went into his cave and 
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succeeded in converting the dragoon. That is a good book which 

you are reading there. Mother Plutarch. There is no more beautiful 

legend.” 

And Monsieur Mabeuf fell into'a delicious reverie. 


V 

POVERTY A GOOD NEIGHBOUR OF MISERY 

Marius had a liking for this open-hearted old man, who saw that 
he was being slcovly seized by indigence, and who had come gradu- 
ally to be astonished at it, without, however, as yet becoming sad. 
Marius met Courfeyrac, and went to see Monsieur Mabeuf. Very 
rarely, however ; once or twice a month, at most. 

It was Marius’ delight to take long walks alone on the outer 
boulevards, or in the Champ de Mars, or in the less frequented walks 
of the Luxembourg. He sometimes spent half a day in. looking at a 
vegetable garden, at the beds of salad, the fowls on the dung-heap, 
and the horse turning the wheel of the pump. The passers-by looked 
at him with surprise, and some thought that he had a suspicious 
appearance and an ill-omened manner. He was only a poor young 
man, dreaming without an object. 

It was in one of these walks that he had discovered the Gorbeau 
tenement, and its isolation and cheapness being an attraction to 
him, he had taken a room in it. He was only known in it by the name 
of Monsieur Marius. 

All passions, except those of the heart, are dissipated b)' reverie. 
Marius' political fevers were over. The revolution of 1830, by satis- 
fying him, and soothing him, had aided in this. He remained the 
same, with the exception of his passionateness. He had .still the 
same opinions. But they were softened. Properly speaking, he held 
opinions no longer ; he had sympathies. Of what party was he? of 
the party of humanity. Out of humanity he chose France ; out of the 
nation he chose the people ; out of the people he chose woman. To 
her, above all, his pity went out. He now preferred an idea to a fact, 
a poet to a hero, and he admired a book like Job still more than an 
event like Marengo. And then, when, after a day of meditation, he 
returned at night along the boulevards, and saw through the branches 
of the trees the fathomless space, the nameless lights, the depths, 
tiic darkness, the mystery, all that which is only human seemed to 
him very pretty. 

Itlarius thought he had, and he had perhaps in fact, arrived at the 
(ruth of life and of human philosophy, and he had finally come hardly 
to look at anything but the .sky, the only thing that tnith can see 
from the bottom of her well. 

This did not hinder him from multiplying plans, combin-itions, 
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scaffoldings, projects for tiie future. In this condition of reverie, 
an eye whicli could have looked into Marius’ soul would have becji 
dazzled by its purity. In fact, were it given to our eye of flesh to 
see into the consciences of others, we should judge a man much more 
surely from what he dreams than from what he thinks. There is 
will in the thought, there is none in the dream. The dream, which is 
completely spontaneous, takes and keeps, even in the gigantic and 
the ideal, the form of our mind. Nothing simings more directly and 
more sincerely from the very bottom of our souls than our unre- 
flected and indefinite aspirations towar<is the splendours of <iestiny. 
In these aspirations, much more than in idea." which are combined, 
studied, and compared, we can find the true character of each man. 
Our chimeras are what mf)St reseml)le ourselve-.. Kach one tlrcams 
the unknown and the impossilile according to his own nature. 

Towards the middle of this year. 18.11, the old woman who 
waited upon Marius told him th.at his neighltoitrs, the wretched 
Jondrette family, were to be turned into the street. Marius, who 
passed almost all his days out of doors, hardly kttew that he had 
any neighbours. 

“Why are they turned out said he. 

“Because they do not pay their rent : they i»w(“ for two terms.” 

“How much is that ?” 

“Twenty francs,” said the old woman. 

Marius had thirty francs in reserve in a drawer. 

“Here," said he to the old woman, “tfu re are iwi lUy-five francs. 
Pay for these poor peojde, give them fixe francs, and do tioi tell 
them that it is from me.” 


VI 

TIIK St’PI>t..\NTt:R 

It happened that the regiment to which l.icutenant Tlu'oduie be- 
longed came to be stationed at Pari", 'i bis wa" the occasion of a 
second idea occurring to .-Xunt fliiienormtind. She had. the first 
time, thought she would have Marius watclted by Theoduii- ; she 
plotted to hax’C Theodule supplant Marins. 

At all events, and in case tlie grandfather sliouhi fn-l a vague 
need of a young face in the house — these rays of dawn are some- 
times grateful to ruins — it was expedient to find anotlu-r Marius. 
“Yes,” thought .she, “it is merely an erratum such as I see in the 
books; for ^iarius read Theodufe.’’ 

A grandnephew is almost a grandson ; for want of a lawyer a 
lancer will do. 

One morning, as Monsieur Gillenormand was reading some- 
thing like 7-0 Qitnlidicitur, his dau.ghter entered, and said in her 
softest voice, for the matter concerncfl her favourite; 
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“Father, Theoclule is coming this morning to present his re- 
spects to you.” 

“Who is that, — ^Theodule ?” 

“Your grandnephew.” 

“Ah!” said the grandfather. 

Then he resumed his reading, thought no more of the grand- 
nephew who was nothing more than any Theodule, and very soon 
was greatly excited,' as was almost always the case when he read. 
The “sheet” which he had, royalist indeed — that was a rnatter of 
course, — announced for the next day, without any mollification, 
one of the little daily occurrences of the Paris of that time ; that 
the students of the schools of Law and Medicine would meet in 
the square of the Pantheon at noon — to deliberate. The question 
was one of the topics of the moment; the artillery of the National 
Guard, and a conflict between the Minister of War and “the citizen 
militia” on the subject of tlie cannon planted in the court of . the 
Louvre. The students were to “deliberate” thereupon. It did not 
require much more to enrage Monsieur Gillenormand. 

He thought of Marius, who was a student, and who, probably, 
would go, like the others, “to deliberate, at noon, in the square of 
the Pantheon.” 

While he was dwelling upon this painful thought. Lieutenant 
Theodule entered, in citizen’s dress, which was adroit, and was 
discreetly introduced by Mademoiselle Gillenormand. The lancer 
reasoned thus : “The old druid has not put everything into an an- 
nuity. It is well worth while to disguise oneself in taffeta occasion- 
ally.” 

Mademoiselle Gillenormand said aloud to her father : 

“Theodule, j'our grandnephew.” 

And, in a whisper, to the lieutenant ; 

, “Sa)’' yes to everything.” 

And she retired. 

The lieutenant, little accustomed to such venerable encounters, 
stammered out with some timidity: “Good morning, uncle,” and 
made a mixed bow composed of the involuntaiy'^ and mechanical 
awkwardness of the militaiy' salute finished oflF with tlie bow of the 
bourgeois. 

“Ah ! it is you ; very well, take a seat,” said the old man. 

And then, he entirely forgot the lancer. 

Theodule sat down, and INIonsicnr Gillenormand got up. 

^ilonsieur Gillenormand began to walk up and down with his 
hands in his pockets, talking .aloud, and rubbing with his nciwous 
old fingers the two watches which he carried in his two waistcoat 
pockets. 

“This mess of snivellers 1 they meet together in the Squ.are of 
the Pantheon. Virtue of my quean. Scapegraces yesterday .at nur.«e. 
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If their noses were squeezed, the milk would run out! And they 
deliberate at noon to-morrow ! What are we coming to ? what are 
we coming to ? It is clear that we arc going to the pit. That is where 
the dcscamisados have led us ! The citizen artillery ! To deliberate 
about the citizen artillery! To go out and jaw in the open air about 
the blowing of the National Guard ! And whom will they find them- 
selves with there! Just sec where jacobinism leads to. I will bet 
anything you please, a million against a fig, that they will all be 
fugitives from justice and discharged convicts. Republicans and gal- 
ley-slaves, they fit like a nose and a handkerchief, t'arnoi said; 
‘Where would you have me go, traitor?’ Foucho answered ; AYhcr- 
cver 3’^ou like, fool!’ That is what republicans arc." 

“It is true,’’ said Theotlulc. 

Monsieur Gillcnormand turned his bead half around, saw Theo- 
dule, and continued. 

“Only to think that this rogue has been so wicked as to turn 
carbonaro! Why did you leave my hou'-e? 'Id go out and be a re- 
publican. Pi.sh! in the first pkace the people do not want your re- 
public, they do not want it, they have good sen-e. they know very 
well that there always have been kings, and that there always will 
be, they know very well that the people, after all, is nothing but the 
people, they laugh at your reptiblie, do )ou nnder't.uni, idiot? Is 
notthatcapriceof yoursh<»rrib!e?To f.all in love with IVre Duchesne 
to cast sheep's eyes at the guillotine, to sing ditties and ]>lay the 
guitar under the balcony (T 'TI; we nni't 'pit upon all these young 
folks, they are so stupid ! 'I'hey are all in a he.tp. Not one is otit of it. 
It is enough to breathe the air that blows di’wn the 'treet to make 
them crazy. The ninetecttth century is poison. 'I'lie first black- 
guard you will meet wears his goat's beard, thinks he is \ery clever, 
and discards his old relatives. That is reimblic.-in, th.it is romantic. 
What is that indeed, romantic? have the kindness to tell me what 
that is! Every' possible folly. .N year ago, yon went to Ih'rtiani. I 
want to know, Ilcrnam! antilhesi-s! abominations which are not 
written in French! .-Xiul then they have cannon in the court of the 
Louvre. Such is the brigamlage of these things.’’ 

“You arc right, uncle,” said Theodulc. 

M. Gillcnormand resumed; 

“Cannon in the court of the Museum ! what for ? Cannon, what do 
you want? Do you want to shoot down the .-Xi'ollo Itelvedere? 
What have cartridges to do with \'cnus de’ Medici ’ ( )h ! these young 
folks nowaday.s, all scamps ! What a small affair is their Benjamin 
Constant ! And those who arc not scoundrels arc boobies ! They do 
all they can to be ugly, they arc badly dressed, they are afraid of 
women, they ajjpear like beggars about petticoats, which makc.s the 
wenches bur.st out laughing ; tipnn my word, you would say the poor 
fellows arc' ashamed- of l6ve. They arc homely, and they finish 
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“Father, Theodule is coming this morning to present his re- 
spects to you.” 

“Who is that, — Theodule ?” 

“Your grandnephew.” 

“Ah!” said the grandfather. 

Then he resumed his reading, thought no more of the grand- 
nepliew who was nothing more than any Theodule, and very soon 
was greatly excited, as was almost always the case -when he read. 
The “sheet” which he had, royalist indeed — that was a matter of 
course, — announced for the next day, without any mollification, 
one of the little daily occurrences of the Paris of that time; that 
the students of the schools of Law and Medicine would meet in 
the square of the Pantheon at noon — to deliberate. The question 
was one of the topics of the moment ; the artillery of the National 
Guard, and a conflict between the Minister of War and “the citizen 
militia” on the subject of the cannon planted in the court of the 
Louvre. The students were to “deliberate” thereupon. It did not 
require much more to enrage Monsieur Gillenormand. 

He thought of Marius, who was a student, and who, probably, 
would go, like the others, “to deliberate, at noon, in the square of 
the Pantheon.” 

While he was dwelling upon this painful thought, Lieutenant 
Theodule entered, in citizen's dress, which was adroit, and was 
discreetly introduced by Mademoiselle Gillenormand. The lancer 
reasoned thus : "The old druid has not put everything into an an- 
nuity. It is well worth while to disguise oneself in taffeta occasionr 
ally.” 

Mademoiselle Gillenormand said aloud to her father : 

“Theodule, your grandnephew.” 

And, in a whisper, to the lieutenant; 

, “Say yes to eveiy-thing.” 

And she retired. 

The lieutenant, little accustomed to such venerable encounters, 
stammered out with some timidity: “Good morning, uncle,” and 
made a mixed bow composed of the involuntary and mechanical 
.awkwardness of the militaiy' salute finished off with the bow of the 
bourgeois. 

“Ah ! it is 3'ou ; very well, take a scat,” said the old man. 

And then, he entirely forgot the lancer. 

Theodule sat down, and Monsieur Gillenormand got up. 

Monsieur Gillenormand began to walk up and down with his 
hands in his pockets, talking aloud, and rubbing with his nervous 
old finger.s the two watches which he carried in his two waistcoat 
pockets. 

“Tin's mess of snivellers! they meet together in the Square of 
the Pantheon. Virtue of my quean. Scapegraces yesterday at nurse. 
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If their noses were squeezed, the milk would run out! And they 
deliberate at noon to-morrow! \\'hat are we coming to? what arc 
we corning to ? It is clear that we arc going to the pit. That is where 
the descamisados have led us! The citizen artillery! To delii)cratc 
about the citizen artillery! To go out and jaw in the open air about 
the blowing of the National Guard ! And whom will they find them- 
selves with there! Just see where jacobinism leads to. I will bet 
anything you please, a million against a fig, that they will all be 
fugitives from justice and discharged convicts. Rejatblicans and gal- 
ley-slaves, they fit like a nose and a handkercliiet. t'arnnt said; 
‘Where would you have me go, traitor?' b’ouche answered : ‘\\ her- 
cver you like, fool !' That is what rejiultbcans are." 

“It is true,” said Theodule. 

^Monsieur Gillcnormand turned his bead half around, saw Theo- 
dule, and continued. 

“Only to think that this rogne has lui-n ■«>> wicked as i i turn 
carbonaro! Why did you leave niv Irtu-e' Tu gu mit and be a re- 
publican. Pish! in the fir--t pl.ace the pe-'iile d.u umi want your re- 
public, they do not want it, they have g<M,.i scii-e, they ktvov very 
well that there always have been king', and t'-.at there always will 
be, they know very well that the jx-Mple. after all. i' ii 'thnig but the 
people, they laugh at your repuhhe, d-i yu under-tat! i, !di'’t' K 
not that aijirice of yours horrible ' 'I .. fall in loc wuli I’ere 1 >uche'nc 
to ca.st sheep’s eyes at the guillotine, to 'U'.g dut;e' atid play the 
guitar under the balcony of ‘'hi; we nui-t -pn up"!i all t! c'c \Mung 
folks, they arc so stupi<l I They are all in a heap. .\'ot one is out of it. 
It is enough to breathe the air that blows d ' wn the 'treet to nt.ake 
them crazy, 'i'he nineteenth century i' poi-op,. Tin- br't black- 
guard you will meet wear' hi' .goat ' beard, th nk' he i' \ery clever, 
and discards his old nlativc'. i iiat i' rejni' hcan, tliat i' roiuauiic. 
What is that indeed, romantic? iiave tlu- kindue'S to tell me what 
that is! Every possible folly. .X ya-ar ago. you went to Ilmiaiii. I 
want to know, Henuuti! antitlie'es! ahominatioU' which are not 
written in I'rcnch! .Xnd then they have cannon in the court uf the 
Louvre. Such is the brigandage of thc'e thing,'.” 

“You are right, uncle." said Theodnlc. 

M. Gillcnormand re'Uined ; 

“Cannon in the court of the Museum ! what for ? Cannon, what do 
you want? Do you want to shoot down the ,-\])o!!o llelvedere? 
What have cartridges to do with Venus de’ Medici 1* ( )h 1 these young 
folks nowadays, all scamps! What a small affair is their Benjamin 
Constant! And those who are not scoundrels are hoohies! They do 
all they can to he ugly, they arc badly dressed, they arc afraiti of 
women, they appear like beggars about petticoats, which makes the 
wcnches hurst out lattghing *, tipon my won!, yon would say the p'vir 
fellows arc ashamed- of love. They arc homely, and they fmish 
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lliemselvcs off by being stupid; they repeal the j)uns of Ticrcclin 
and Potier, they have sackcoats, horse- jockey s’ waistcoats, coarse 
cotton shirts, coarse cloth trousers, coarse leather boots, and their 
jabber is like their feathers. Their jargon would serv'C to sole their 
old shoes with. And all these foolish brats have political opinions. 
'I'licy ought to be strictly forbidden to have any political opinions. 
They fabricate systems, they reform society, they demolish mon- 
archy, llicy uj)sel ail laws, they put the garret into the cellar, and my 
jjortcr in place of the king, they turn Europe topsy-turvy, they re- 
build the world, and the favours they get are sly peeps at wa.sher- 
women's legs when they arc getting into their carts ! Oh ! Marius ! 
Oh ! you beggar ! going to bawl in a public place ! to discuss, to de- 
bate, to take measures 1 they call them measures, just gods 1 disorder 
shrinks and becomes a ninny. I have seen chaos, I see a jumble. 
Scholars deliberating about the National Guard, you would not 
sec that among tlic Ojibwaysor among the Cadodaches ! The savages 
who go naked, their pates looking like shuttlecocks, with clubs in 
their paws, arc not so wild as these bachelors. Fourpenny monkcj'.s! 
they pass for learned and capable ! they deliberate and reason ! it 
is the world’s end. It is evidently the end of this miserable terra- 
queous globe. It needed some final hiccough, France is giving it. 
].)elibcrate, you rogues. Such things will liappcn as long as they 
go and read the papers under the arches of the Odcon. 'J'hat costs 
them a sou, and their good scnsCj and their intelligence, and their 
heart, and their soul, and their mind. They come away from there, 
and they bring the camp into their family. All these journals arc 
a pest ; all, even the Drnpemt Blanc! at bottom Martainville was a 
jacobin. Oh! just heavens! you can be proud of having thrown 
your grandfather into despair, you can !” 

“'I'hat is evident,” .said Thcodulc, 

And taking advantage of M. Gillenormand’s drawing breath, the 
lancer added magisterially : “There ought to be no journal but the 
Monilciir and no book but the /Innuairc Militairc.” 

M. Gillenormand went on. 

‘Tic is like their Sieves! ,i regicide ending off as a senator; that 
is nlw.ays the way they end. They slash themselves witlrthcc-and- 
thouing, and citizen, so that they may come to be called Monsieur 
the Cotint, Alonsieur the Count as big as my arm, the butchers of 
September. T he philosopher .Sicyes ! I am happy to say that I never 
made any more account of the philosophies of all these philosophers 
than of the spectacles of the clown of I'ivoli. I saw the senators one 
day passing along the Quai Malaquais in mantles of violet velvet 
sprinkled with bees, and hats in the style of Henri IV. They were 
hideous. You would have .said they were the monkeys of the'tigcr’s 
court. Citizens, I tell you that your progress is a hinacv, that your 
humanitv is a dream, that your revolution is a crime, that your re- 
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public is a monster, that your young maiden France comes from th.o 
brothel, and I maintain it before you all, whoever you are. be yon 
publicists, be you economists, be you legists, he you greater con- 
noisseurs in liberty, equality, and fraternity than the axe of tlie 
guillotine ! I tell you that, my goodmen !"' 

“Zounds,” cried the lieutenant, “that is wonderfully trtie.’’ 

M. Gillenormand broke oft a gesture which he had begun, turned, 
looked the lancer Theodulc steadily in the eyes, and said ; 

“You arc a fool.” 



BOOK SIXTH 


THE CONJUNCTION OF TWO STARS 
I 

THE NICKNAME : MODE OF FORMATION OF FAMILY NAMES 

Marius was now a fine-looking young man, of medium height, with 
heavy jet black hair, a high intelligent brow, large and passionate 
nostrils, a frank and calm expression, and a indescribable something 
beaming from every feature, which was at once lofty, thoughtful 
and innocent. His profile, all the lines of which were rounded, but 
without loss of strength, possessed that Germanic gentleness which 
has made its way into French physiognomy through Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and that entire absence of angles which rendered the Sicambri 
so recognisable among the Romans, and which distinguishes the 
leonine from the aquiline race. He was at that season of life at which 
the mind of men who think, is made up in nearly equal proportions 
of depth and simplicity. In a difficult situation he possessed all the, 
essentials of stupidity ; another turn of the screw, and he could be-' 
come sublime. His manners were reserved, cold, polished, far from 
free. But as his mouth was very pleasant, his lips the reddest and 
his teeth the whitest in the w'orld, his smile corrected the severity of 
his physiognomy. At certain moments there was a strange contra-st 
between this chaste brow and this voluptuous smile. His eye was 
small, his look great. 

At the time of his most wretched poverty, he noticed that girls 
turned when he passed, and with a deathly feeling in his heart he fled 
or hid himself. He thought they looked at him on account of his old 
clothes, and that they were laughing at him ; the truth is, that they 
looked at him because of his graceful appearance, and that they 
dreamed over it. 

Tills wordless misunderstanding between him and the pretty girls 
he met. had rendered him hostile to society. He attached himself to 
none, for the e.xcellent reason that he fled before all. Thus he lived 
without aim — like a beast, said Courfcyrac. 

Courfey'rac said to him also: “Aspire not to be a sage (tliey nsed 
familiar speech ; familiarity of speech is cliaracteristic of youthful 
friendships). My dear boy, a piece of advice. Read not so much m 
books, and look a little more upon the Peggies. The little rogues are 
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good for thee, O Marius ! By continual flight and blushing thou .'halt 
become a brute." 

At other times Courfcyrac met him tvith : "Good dav, Monsieur 
Abbe.” 

When Courfcyrac said anything of this kind to him, for the ne.xt 
week Marius avoided women, old as well as young, more ihaji ever, 
and especially did he avoid the haunts of Courfcyrac. 

There were, however, in all the immen>ity o{ creation, two women 
from whom Marius never fled, and whom he did iv't at all avoid. 
Indeed he would have been vcr\- much a'-toni'^hed ha<l anyljody told 
him that they were women. One was the <ild woman with the beard, 
v/ho swept his room, and who gave C<iurfeyrac an opportunity to 
say: "As his servant wears her heani, .Manus dors not wear his." 
The other was a little girl that he .saw ver}- often, and that he never 
looked at. 

For more than a year Marius had noticed in a retired walk of the 
Luxembourg, the walk which borders the jjar.ipet of the repinicre. 
a man and a girl quite young, nearly ahvavs sitting sj p. ])y side, on 
the same scat, at the most retired end of the walk, near the Rue de 
rOuest. WHicncvcr that chance which controls tlu- pronK na<lcs of 
men whose eye is turned within, led .M.iriu' to this walk, and it was 
almost ever)' day, he found thiscoupK- iliere. 1 he man might iu- sixty 
years old ;he .«ccmed sad and seri ais ; l-j, wlr de je-rs' n presented the 
robust but wearied ai'pearance of a s. Idler retire.! from active serv- 
ice. Had he worn a (iecoration. .Marius \\s uld have 'aid: it is an 
old officer. His expression was kind, hut it did not invite apj'roach, 
and he never returned a look. He wore a blue co,-.t and j.antaloons, 
and a iiroad-brimmed hat. which alwa\ - a;.peared 1'. l.e new ; a black 
cravat, and Quaker linen, that is to say. iinlb.int!} ulnte. leu .f c Sirse 
texture. A grisettc passing near him . tie <lay, '.aid ; i here is a very 
nice widower. His hair was })erfec!ly wh te. 

The first time the young girl tliat .acc. .mpanied liirn s.at <!o;vn on 
the seat v.’hich they .seemed to have .a-iopte.i, she !■ .oked like a girl of 
about thirteen or fourteen, puny to the extent of being almost ugly, 
awkward, insignificant, yet promising, jierliaj.s. to have rather fine 
eyes. But they were always looking al'oiu witli a dis.agreeablc assur- 
ance. She wore the dress, at once aged and chibiish, {leritliar to the 
convent school-girl, an ill-fitting .garment of coar.se black merino. 
They appeared to he father and daughter. 

For two or three days Marius scrutinised this old man, who was 
not yet an a.gcd man, and this little girl, not yet a wt.man ; then he 
paitl no more attention to them. For their part tiiey did not even 
seem to .see him. They talked with each other peacefully, and with 
indifTerence to all else. The .girl clwtted incessantly and gaily. TIic 
old man sjwkc little, and at times looked upon her with an unutterable 
expre.ssion of fathcrliness. 
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Marius had acquired a sort of mechanical habit of promenading 
on this walk. He always found them there. 

It was usually thus ; 

Marius would generally reach the walk at the end opposite their 
seat, promenade the whole length of it, passing before them, then 
return to the end by which he entered, and so on. He performed this 
turn five or six times in his promenade, and this promenade five or 
six times a week, but they and he had never come to exchange bows. 
This man and this young girl, though they appeared, and perhaps 
bteause they appeared, to avoid observation, had naturally excited 
the attention of the five or six students, who, from time to time, took 
their promenades along the Pepiniere ; the studious after their lec- 
ture, the others after their game of billiards. Courfeyrac, who be- 
longed to the latter, had noticed them at some time or other, but find- 
ing the girl homely, had very quickly and carefully avoided them. 
He had fled like a Parthian, launching a nickname behind him. 
Struck especially by the dress of the little girl and the hair of the old 
man, he had named the daughter Mademoiselle Lanoirc [Black] 
and the father Monsieur Leblanc [JVIttic] ; and so, as nobody knew 
them otherwise, in the absence of a name, this surname had become 
fixed. The students said: “Ah! Monsieur Leblanc is at his seat!" 
and Marius, like the rest, had found it convenient to call this un- 
known gentleman M, Leblanc. 

We shall do as they did, and say M. Leblanc for the convenience 
of this story. 

Marius saw them thus nearly every day at the same hour during 
ihe first year. He found the man very much to his liking, but the 
girl rather disagreeable. 


II 

LUX FACTA EST 

The second year, at the precise point of this history to which the 
reader has arrived, it so happened that Marius broke off this habit 
of going to the Luxembourg, without really knowing why himscli. 
nud there were nearly six months during which he did not set 
in his wmlk. At last he went back there again one day ; it was a serene 
summer morning, Marius wa.s as happy as one always is when the 
weather is fine. It seemed to him as if he had in his heart all the bird 
songs which he heard, and all the bits of blue sky which he saw 
through the trees. 

He went straight to "his walk,” and as soon as he reached it, he 
saw, still on the same seat, this well known pair, ^^’'hcn he came near 
them, however, he saw that it was indeed the same man, hut it seemed 
to him that it was no longer the same girl. The woman whom he now 
saw was a noble, beautiful creature, with all the most bewitching 
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outlines of woman, at the precise moment at which they are yet com- 
bined with all the most charming graces of childhood, — that pure and 
fleeting moment which can only be translated by these two words : 
sweet fifteen. Beautiful chestnut hair, shaded with veins of gold, a 
brow which seemed chiselled marble, cheeks which seemed made of 
roses, a pale incarnadine, a flushed whiteness, an exquisite mouth, 
whence came a smile like a gleam of sunsliine, and a voice like music, 
a head which Rajihael wf»uld have given to Mary, on a neck which 
Jean Goujon would have given to Venus. Ami that notiung might 
be wanting to this ravi.shing form, the nose was not Ijeautiful, it was 
pretty; neither .straight nor curved, neither Italian nor Greek; it 
was the Parisian nose; that is. something >prightly. fine, irregular, 
and pure, the despair of jiainters and the charm of jmets. 

When Marius jiassed near her, he could not see her eyes, which 
were always cast down, lie >aw only her long chestnut lashes, elo- 
quent of mystery and modesty. 

But that did not prevent the beautiful girl from smiling as she 
listened to the while-haire<l man who was speaking to !u r, and noth- 
ing was so tran.sporting as this maidenly smile witir these downcast 
eyes. 

At the first in.stam Marius thought it was anoifier daughter of the 
same man, a sister douhtless of her win.in lu h.id 'ten liefore. But 
when the invariable habit of his pr..inen.i(!e lid !,im i^r the second 
time near the seat, and he had looked at lu r att> iiti\eK . lie recognised 
that she was the .same. In si.\ momhs the little girl liad become a 
young woman; that was all. Nothing is nrire frei|tum than this 
phenomenon. There is a moment when girls hloum out in a twinkling, 
and become ro.ses all at once. Yesterday we left them cliiUlreii, to-day 
wc find them dangen ms. 

She had not only grown ; she had become idealised. .\s three .\pril 
days arc enough for certain trees to pm on a cvering of flowers, 
.so six months had been enough for her to put on a mantle of beauty. 

Wc sometimes sec jieojile, }>oor ami mean, who si-cni to awaken, 
pass .suddenly from indigence to luxury, incur exjienses of all sort.s, 
and become all at once splendid, jirodigal, and m.agniticent. Th.it 
come.s from interest received; yesterday was pay-day. The young 
girl had received her dividend. 

.^nd then .she was no longer the school-girl with her plush hat. her 
merino dress, her shapele.ss shoes, and her red hands ; taste h.id come 
to her with beauty. She was a woman well dressed, with a sort of siin- 
])le and rich elegance without any particular style. She wore a dress 
of black damask, a mantle of the .same, and a white crajie hat. Her 
white gloves showed the delicacy of her hand which played with the 
Chinese ivory handle of her parasoj. and her silk bout iJct rayed the 
smallness of her foot. When you passcil near her, her whole toilet 
exhaled the penetrating fragrance of youth. 
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As to the man, he was still the same. 

The second time that IMarius came near her, the young girl raised 
her eyes ; they were of a deep celestial blue, but in this veiled azure 
was nothing yet beyond the look of a child. She looked at ^larius 
with indiifernce, as she Avould have looked at an}' little monkey play- 
ing under the sycamores, or the marble vase which cast its shadow 
over the bench ; and Marius also continued his promenade thinking 
of something else. 

He passed four or five times more by the seat where the young 
girl was, without even turning his eyes towards her. 

On the following days he came as usual to the Luxembourg, as 
usual he found “the father and daughter” there, but he paid no at- 
tention to them. He thought no more of this girl now that she was 
handsome than he had thought of her when she was homely. He 
passed very near the bench on which she sat, because that was his 
habit. 


Ill 

EFFECT OF SPRING 

One day the air was mild, the Luxembourg was flooded with sun- 
shine and shadow, the sky was as clear as if the angels had washed it 
in the morning, the sparrows were twittering in the depths of the 
chestnut trees, Marius had opened his whole soul to nature, he was 
thinking of nothing, he was living and breathing, he passed near this 
scat, the young girl raised her eyes, their glances met. 

Rut what was there now in the glance of the young girl? !Marius 
could not have told. There was nothing, and there was everything. 
It was a strange flash. 

She cast down her eyes, and he continued on his way. 

What he had seen was not the simple, artless eye of a child ; it was 
a mysterious abyss, half-opened, then suddenly closed. 

There is a lime when ever}’ young girl looks thus. Woe to him 
upon whom she looks 1 

This first glance of a soul which docs not yet know itself is like 
the dawn in the sky. It is the awakening of something radiant and 
unknown. Nothing can express the dangerous chasm of this un- 
looked-for gleam which suddenly .suffuses adorable mysteries, and 
which is made up of all the innocence of the present, and of all tfic 
passion of the future. It is a kind of irresolute lovingness which is 
revealed by chance, and which is waiting. It is a snare which Inno- 
cence unconsciously spreads, and in which she catches hearts without 
intending to, and without knowing it. It is a maiden glancing like a 
woman. 

It is rare that deep reverie is not born of this glance wherever it 
may fall. All that is pure, and all that is vestal, is concentrated in ibis’ 
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celestial and mortal glance, which more than the most studied ogling 
o£ the coquette, has the magic power of suddenly forcing into bloom 
in the depths of a heart, this flower of the shade full of perfumes 
and poisons, which is called love. 

At night, on returning to his garret, Marius cast a look upon his 
dress, and for the first time perceived that he had the slovenliness, 
the indecency, and the unheard-of stupidity, to promenade in the 
Luxembourg with his "every day" suit, a hat broken near the band, 
coarse teamsters’ boots, black pantaloons shiny at the knees, and a 
black coat threadbare at the elbows. 


IV 

COMMKNCF.MKNT OF A OKF \T lUSTF.Mrr.R 

Tun next day, at the usual iKnir. Marius took fo'iii bis closet his 
new coat, his new {rantaloous, his new li.it. and lus new boots; he 
dressed himself in tiiis jianoply conipletc, ]iut on lus gloves, prodig- 
ious prodigality, and went to the Luxeinboutg, 

On the way, he met t'ourfeyrac. an<l pr< tended not to sec him. 
Courfcyrac, on his return home, said to his friends • 

"I have just met Marius’ new hat and co.a, wnli Marius inside. 
Probably he was going to an examination, i le looked stupid enough." 

On reaching the Luxembourg. .Marius took a turn round the foun- 
tain and looked at the swans; then he reniaitK d for a long time in 
contemplation before a .statue, the head of wlin h was bl.ick with 
moss, and which was minus a hi]>. .\i-ar the fountain was a big-bellied 
bourgeois of forty, holding a little boy of ii\ e b\ the h.md, to wiiom 
he was saying: ‘'P.cwarc of extremes, my s,.n Keep tin self ojuaily 
dist.ant from <ie.spoti.sni and from anarchy." .Marius li-teiied to this 
good bourgeois. 'I'lien he took another turn around the fountain. 
Finally, he went towariis “lus walk slowly, and a- if with n gret. 
One would have .sai<i that he was at once com]>elled U' go and ]ire- 
vented from going, lie was unconscious of all this, and thought he 
was doing as he di<l every day. 

When he entercfl the walk he saw M. Leblanc and the young girl 
at the other end "on their seat." He butionetl his coat, .stretclied it 
down that there might he no wrinkles, noticed with some complais- 
ance the lustre of his pantaloons, ami inarched upon the seal, 'i hcrc 
was somethin.g of attack in litis march, and certainly a desire of 
conquest. I say, then, he marched uj)on the scat, as I would say ; } lan- 
nihal marched uiion Rome. 

Beyond this, there was nothing which was not mechanical in all 
his movements, and he had in no wise interrupted the customary pre- 
occupations of his mind and his labour. He was thinking at that 
moment that the Mattucl du Baccalanrcat was .a stupid hook, and 
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As to the man, he was still the same. 

The second time that Marius came near her, the yovmg girl raised 
her eyes ; they were of a deep celestial blue, but in this veiled azure 
was nothing yet be 3 'ond the look of a child. She looked at Marius 
with indiffernce, as she would have looked at any little monkey play- 
ing under the sycamores, or the marble vase which cast its shadow 
over the bench ; and Marius also continued his promenade thinking 
of something else. 

He passed four or five times more by the seat where the young 
girl was, without even turning his eyes towards her. 

On the following days he came as usual to the Luxembourg, as 
usual he found “the father and daughter” there, but he paid no at- 
tention to them. He thought no more of this girl now that she was 
handsome than he had thought of her when she was homely. He 
passed very near the bench on which she sat, because that was his 
habit. 


Ill 

EFFECT OF SPRING 

One day the air was mild, the Luxembourg was flooded with sun- 
shine and shadow, the skj' was as clear as if the angels had washed it 
in the morning, the sparrows were twittering in the depths of the 
chestnut trees, Marius had opened his whole soul to nature, he was 
thinking of nothing, he was living and breathing, he passed near this 
seat, the young girl raised her e^-es, their glances met. 

But what was there now in tlie glance of the young girl? Marius 
could not have told. There was nothing, and there was everything. 
It was a strange flash. 

She cast down her eyes, and he continued on his way. 

What he had seen was not the simple, artless eye of a child ; it was 
a mysterious abyss, hal f-opened, then suddenly closed. 

There i.s a time when every' young girl looks thus. Woe to him 
upon whom she looks 1 

This first glance of a soul which does not yet know itself is Hhc 
the dawn in the sky. It is the awakening of something radiant and 
unknown. Nothing can express the dangerous chasm of this un- 
looked-for gleam which suddenly suffuses adorable mysteries, and 
which is made up of all the innocence of the present, and of all the 
passion of the future. It is a kind of irresolute lovingness which is 
revealed by chance, and which is rvaiting. It is a snare which Inno- 
cence unconsciou.sly' spreads, and in which she catches hearts without 
intending to, and without knowing it. It is a maiden glancing like a 
woman. 

It is rare that deep reverie is not honi of this glance wherever it 
may fall. All that is pure, and all that is vestal, is concentrated in tins 
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celestial and mortal glance, which more than the most slmlicd ogling 
of the coquette, has the magic power of suddenly forcing into bloom 
in the depths of a heart, this flower of the shade full of perfumes 
and poisons, which is called love. 

At night, on returning to his garret, Marius cast a look upon his 
dress, and for the first time perceived that he had the slovenliness, 
the indecency, and the unheard-of stupidity, to promenade in the 
Luxembourg with his "every day" suit, a hat broken near the baud, 
coarse teamsters’ boots, black pantaloons shiny at the knees, and a 
black coat threadbare at the elbows. 


IV 

COMMKNCnMF.NT OF A c.RF \T t>ISTF.MPFR 

The next day, at the usual hour, Marius took frum his closet his 
new coat, his new jiantaloon';, his new hat, ami his new hoots; he 
dressed himself in this ])anoply com])lete. put on his gloves, prodig- 
ious prodigality, and went to the I.uxemhourg. 

On the way, he met t'ourfeyrac, and tended not to sec him. 
Courfcyrac, on his return home, said to his friends : 

"I have just met Marius’ new hat and co.it, with Marius inside. 
Probably he was going to an examination. 1 le lookvd stupiil enough." 

On reaching the Luxembourg, Marius toi.k aturn round the foun- 
tain and looked at the swans; then he remain'd for a long time in 
contemplation bef<ire a statue, the head of whii h was black with 
moss, and which was minus a hip. Near the fountain was a btg-bellied 
bourgeois of forte, holding a little boy of live by tlie hand, to whom 
he was saying; ‘’jlcware of extremes, my sun Keejt th\ self e-jually 
distant from dc.sjiotism and from anarchy.’’ .Marius liNtened to this 
good bourgeois. Then he took another turn around the fountain. 
Finally, he went towards “his walk ;” slowly, and as if with regret. 
One would have saitl that he was at once roinpelled t" go and jire- 
vented from going. He was unconscious of all this, and tlmnght he 
wa.s doing as he did every day. 

When he entered the walk he saw M. Leblanc ami the young girl 
at the other end “on their scat." He buttoned his coat, stretched it 
down that there might be no wrinkles, noticed with some comjdais- 
ance the hi.stre of his pantaloons, ami marched upon the seat. There 
was .something of attack in this march, aud certainly a <ie'ire of 
conquest. I sa}*, then, he marched U|)on the scat, as I would say : Mau- 
niba! marched upon Rome. 

Beyond this, there was nothing which was not mechanical in all 
his movements, and he had in no wise interrupted the customary pre- 
occupations of his mind anti his labour. He was thinking .n’t that 
moment that the Mar.ucl du Baccalatircat was a stupid bonk, and 
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As to the man, he was still the same. 

The second time that Marius came near her, the young girl raised 
her eyes ; they were of a deep celestial blue, but in this veiled azure 
was nothing yet be3’ond the look of a child. She looked at JMarius 
with indiffernce, as she would have looked at any little monkey play- 
ing under the sycamores, or the marble vase which cast its shadow 
over the bench ; and Marius also continued his promenade thinking 
of something else. 

He passed four or five times more by the scat where the young 
girl was, without even turning his eyes towards her. 

On the following days he came as usual to the Luxembourg, as 
usual he found “the father and daughter’’ there, but he paid no at- 
tention to them. He thought no more of this girl now that she was 
handsome than he had thought of her when she was homely. He 
passed very near the bench on which she sat, because that was his 
habit. 


HI 

EFFECT OF SPRING 

One day the air was mild, the Lu.xembourg was flooded with sun- 
shine and shadow, the sky was as clear as if the angels had washed it 
in the morning, the sparrows were twittering in the depths of the 
chestnut trees, JIarius had opened his whole soul to nature, he was 
thinking of nothing, he was living and breathing, he passed near this 
seat, the young girl raised her ej'cs, their glances met. 

But what was there now in the glance of the young girl ? Marius 
could not have told. There was nothing, and there Avas everything. 
It was a strange flash. 

Siie cast down her eyes, and he continued on his way. 

What he had seen Avas not the simple, artless eye of a child ; it AA’as 
a nysterious abv-ss, half-opened, then suddenly closed. 

There is a time AA’hen CA'crj' young girl looks thus. Woe to him 
upon Avhom she looks ! 

Tliis first glance of a soul AA-hich does not yet knoAv itself is like 
the daAvn in the sky. It is the aAA'akening of something radiant and 
unknoAvn. Nothing can express the dangerous chasm of this tin- 
lookcd-for gleam AA’hich suddenly suffuses adorable mysteries, and 
Avhich is made up of all the innocence of the present, and of all the 
passion of the future. It is a kind of irresolute lovingness Avhich is 
revealed In- chance, and AA-hich is AA-ailing. It is a snare Avhich Inno- 
cence unconsciously spreads, and in aa-Iu'cIi she catches hearts Avithout 
intending to, and Avithout knoAA-ing it. It is a maiden glancing like a 
Avomaii. 

It is rare that deep rcA-crie is not born of this glance AA-hcrever jt 
may fall. All that is pure, and all that is vestal, is concentrated in this 
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celestial and mortal glance, which more tlian the most studied ogling 
of the coquette, has the magic power of suddenly forcing into bloom 
in the depths of a heart, this flower of the shade full of perfumes 
and poisons, which is called love. 

At night, on returning to his garret, Marius cast a look upon his 
dress, and for the first time perceived that he had the slovenliness, 
the indecency, and the unheard-of stupidity, to promenade in the 
Luxembourg with his “cver3- day” suit, a hat broken near the band, 
coarse teamsters’ boots, black pantaloons shin}'' at the knees, and a 
black coat threadbare at the elbows. 


IV 


COMMKXCRMKN'T OF A GRFAT lUSTF.MPER 

The next da}’, at the usual hour, Marius look from his closet his 
new coat, his new pantaloons, his new hat, and his new boots ; he 
dressed himself in this panoply complete, put on his gloves, prodig- 
ious jjrodigality, and went to the Luxembourg. 

On the way, he met Courfeyrac, and pretended not to sec him. 
Courfcyrac, on his return home, .said to his friends : 

“I have just met ^larius’ new hat and coat, with Marius inside. 
Probably he was going to an examination. He looked stupid enough.” 

On reaching the Luxembourg, Marius took a turn round the foun- 
tain and looked at the swans ; then he remained for a long time in 
contemplation before a statue, the head of which was black with 
moss, and which was minus a hip. Near the fountain was a big-bellied 
bourgeois of forty, holding a little boy of five by the hand, to whom 
he was saying: “Beware of extremes, my son. Keep thyself equally 
distant from despotism and from anarchy.” Marius li.s’tcned to this 
good bourgeois. Then he took another turn around the fountain. 
Finally, he went towards “his walk;” slowly, and as if with regret. 
One would have said that he was at once compelled to go and j^rc- 
vented from going. Me was unconscious of all this, and thought he 
was doing as he did every day. 

When he entered the walk he saw M. Leblanc and the young girl 
at the other end “on their scat.” He buttoned his coat, stretched it 
down that there might be no wrinkles, noticed with some complais- 
ance the lustre of his pantaloons, and marched upon the scat. There 
was .something of attack in this march, and certainly a desire of 
conquest. I say, then, he marched upon the scat, as I would say : Man- 
nibal marched xipon Rome. 

Beyond this, there was nothing which was not mechanical in all 
his movements, and he had in no wise interrupted the customary pre- 
occjipations of his mind and his labour. He was thinking at that 
moment that the MonucI du Daccalaurcat was .1 stupid book, and 
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As to the man, he was still the same. ... 

The second time that Marius came near her, the young girl raised 
her eyes ; they were of a deep celestial blue, but in this veiled azure 
was nothing yet beyond the look of a child. She looked at Marius 
with indiffernce, as she would have looked at any little monkey play- 
ing under the sycamores, or the marble vase which cast its shadow 
over the bench ; and Marius also continued his promenade thinking 
of something else. 

He passed four or five times more by the seat where the young 
girl was, without even turning his eyes towards her. 

On the following days he came as usual to the Luxembourg, as 
usual he found “the father and daughter” there, but he paid no at- 
tention to them. He thought no more of this girl now that she was 
handsome than he had thought of her when she was homely. He 
passed very near the bench on which she sat, because that was his 
habit. 

Ill 

EFFECT OF SPRING 

One day the air was mild, the Luxembourg was flooded with sun- 
shine and shadow, the sky was as clear as if the angels had washed it 
in the morning, the sparrows ivere twittering in the depths of the 
chestnut trees, Marius had opened his whole soul to nature, he was 
thinking of nothing, he was living and breathing, he passed near this 
seat, the young girl raised her eyes, their glances met. 

But what was there now in the glance of the young girl ? Marius 
could not have told. There was nothing, and there was everything. 
It was a strange flash. 

.She cast down her eyes, and he continued on his way. 

What lie had seen was not tlic simple, artless eye of a child ; it was 
a mysterious abyss, half-opened, then suddenly closed. 

There is a lime when every young girl looks thus. Woe to him 
upon whom she looks ! 

Tins first glance of a soul which docs not yet know itself is like 
the dawn in tlie sky. It is the awakening of something radiant and 
unknown. Nothing can express the dangerous chasm of this un- 
looked-for gleam which suddenly suffuses adorable mysteries, and 
which is made up of all the innocence of the present, and of all the 
jiassion of the future. It is a kind of irresolute lovingness which is 
revealed by chance, and Avhich is waiting. It is a snare which Inno- 
cence unconsciously spreads, and in which .she catches hearts witho'd 
intending to, and without knowing it. It is a maiden glancing like a 
woman. 

It is rare that deep reverie is not born of this glance wherever it 
may fall. All that is pure, and all that is vestal, is concentrated in this 
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celestial and mortal glance, which more than the most studied ogling 
of the coquette, has the magic power of suddenly forcing into bloom 
in the depths of a heart, this flower of the shade full of jicrfumcs 
and poisons, which is called love. 

At night, on returning to his garret, Marius cast a look upon his 
dress, and for the first time perceived that he had the slovenliness, 
the indecency, and the unheard-of stupidity, to promenade in the 
Luxembourg with his “every day" suit, a hat broken near the band, 
coarse teamsters’ boots, black pantaloons shiny at the knees, and a 
black coat threadbare at the elbows. 


IV 


COMMnNCnMF.XT or A GRF.AT DI.STKMPKR 

The next da}’, at the usual hour, Marius took from his closet his 
new coat, his new pantaloons, his new hat, and his new boots : he 
dressed himself in this panoply complete, jnjt on his gloves, prodig- 
ious prodigality, and went to the Luxembourg. 

On the way, he met Courfeyrac, and ])rctcndcd not to sec him. 
Courfeyrac, on his return home, .said to his friends : 

“I have just met Mariias’ new hat and coat, with Marius inside. 
Probably he was going to an e.xamination. He looked stujjid enough." 

On reaching the Luxembourg. Marius took a turn round the foun- 
tain and looked at the swans; then he remained for a long time in 
contemplation before a statue, the head of which was black with 
moss, and which was minus a hip. Near the fountain was a big-bellied 
bourgeois of forty, holding a little boy of five by the hand, to whom 
he was saying: “licwarc of extremes, my son. Keep thyself equally 
distant from despotism and from .anarchy.” Marius listened to this 
good bourgeois. Then he took .another turn annmd the fountain. 
Finally, he went towards “his walk slowly, and as if with regret. 
One would have said that he was at once compelled to go and pre- 
vented from going. He was unconscious of all this, and thought he 
was floing as he did ever}' d.ay. 

When he entered the walk he saw M. Leblanc and the young girl 
at the other end "on their se.at.” He buttoned his coat, stretched it 
down that there might be no wrinkles, noticed with some complais- 
.ance the lustre of his pantaloons, and marched upon the scat. There 
was something of attack in this march, and certainly a desire of 
coiKpicst. 1 say, then, he marched U[X)n the scat, as I would say : I lan- 
nibal marched upon Rome. 

Pcyoiul this, there was nothing which was not mechanical iti .all 
his inoveincnts, and he had in no wise interrupted the customary pre- 
occu})ations of bis mind and his labour. He waS thinking at that 
inometJt that the Manuc! du Dacctthur< i:i was a stupid book, .and 
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(hat it must have been compiled by rare old fools, to give an analysis, 
as of masterpieces of the human mind, of three tragedies of Racine 
and only one of Moliere’s comedies. He had a sharp singing sound 
in his ear. \^niile approaching the scat, he was smoothing the wrinkles 
out of his coat, and his eyes were fixed on the young girl. It seemed 
to him as though she filled the whole extremity of the walk withapalc, 
bluish light. 

As he drew nearer, his step became slower and slower. At some 
distance from the seat, long before he had reached the end of the 
walk, he stopped, and he did not know himself how it happened, but 
he turned back. He did not even say to himself that he would not go 
to the end. It was doubtful if the young girl could see him so far off, 
and notice his fine appearance in his new suit. However, he held him- 
self very straight, so that he might look well, in case anybody who 
was behind should happen to notice him. 

He reached the opposite end and then returned, and this time he 
approached a little nearer to the seat. He even came to within about 
three trees of it, but there he felt an indescribable lack of power to 
go further, and he hesitated. He thought he had seen the young girl's 
face bent towards him. Still he made a great and manly effort, con- 
quered his hesitation, and continued his advance. In a few seconds, 
he was passing before the seat, erect and firm, blushing to his cans, 
without daring to cast a look to the right or the left, and with his 
hand in his coat like a statesman. At the moment he passed under the 
guns of the fortress, he felt a frightful palpitation of the heart. She 
wore, as on the previous day, her damask dress and her crape hat. 
He heard the sound of an ineffable voice, which might be “her voice." 
She was talking quietly. She was very pretty. He felt it, though he 
made no effort to sec her. “She could not, however,” thought he, 
"hut have some esteem and consideration for me, if she knew that 
I was the real author of the dissertation on Marcos Obregon dc la 
Ronda, which Monsieur Francois de Neufehatcau has put, as his 
own, at the beginning of his edition of Gil Bias!” 

He passed the scat, went to the end of the walk, which 'pis 
quite near, then turned and passed again before the beautiful girl- 
This time he was very pale. Indeed, he was experiencing nothing that 
was not very disagreeable. He walked away from the scat and from 
the young girl, and although his back was turned, he imagined that 
she was looking at him, and that made him stumble. 

He made no effort to approach the scat again, he stopped midway 
of the walk, and sat down there — a thing which he never did — casting 
many side glances, and thinking, in the most indistinct depths of his 
mind, that after all it must be difficult for persons whose white hat 
and black dress he admired, to be absolutely insensible to his glo^^-T 
pantaloons and his new coat. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, he rose, as if to recommence 
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liis walk towards this scat, which was encircled by a halo. He, liou - 
ever, stood silent and motionless. For the first time in fifteen months, 
he said to himself, that this fjcntlcman, who sat there every day v.'i(h 
his daughter, had undoubtedly noticed him, and probably tliougd.t his 
assiduity i-ery strange. 

For the first lime, also, he felt a certain irreverence in designat- 
ing this unknown man, even in the silence of his thought, by the nick- 
name of M. Leblanc. 

He remained thus for some minutes with his head down tracing 
designs on the ground with a little stick which he had in his hand. 

Then he turned abruptly away from tlie seat, away from T^Ionsietir 
Leblanc and his daughter, and went home. 

That day he forgot to go to dinner. At eight o'clock in the evening 
he discovered it, and as it was too late to go down to the Kue Sain! 
Jacques. "No matter,” .said he, and he ate a piece of bread. 

He did not retire until he had carefully brushed and folded his 
coat. 


V 

SUNDRY TJiu.vnnRnoi.TS r.\ix uro.v ma’am hougon 

Nkxt day, Ma’am Bougon, — thus Courfeyrac designated the old 
porlrcss-i'andlady of the Gorbe.au tenement. — .Nia’.am Bougon — her 
name was in reality Madame Bougon, as we have stated, but this 
terrible fellow Courfeyrac respected nothing, — Ma'am Bougon was 
.stupefied with astonishment to sec Monsieur Marius go out again 
with his new coat. 

He went again to the Lu.xcmbourg, but did not get beyond his 
seat midw.a)' of the walk, l ie sat down there as on the day previous, 
gazing from a distance and seeing distinctly the white hat, the black 
(iress, and especially the bluish light. He did not stir from the scat, 
and did not go home until the gates of the Lu.xcmbourg were shut. 
He did not sec Monsieur Lebl.anc an<l his daughter retire. He con- 
cluded from that that they left the garden by the gate on the Rue de 
rOucst. Later, .some weeks afterwards, when he thought of it, he 
could not remember where he had dined that night. 

The next day, for the third time. Ma’am Bougon v.-as thunder- 
struck. Marius went out with his new suit. "Three days running!” 
.she exclaimed. 

She made an attcnijit to follow him, but Marius walked briskly 
atui with immense strides ; it was a hijjpopotamus tmdert.aking to 
catch a chamois. In two minutes .she lost sight of him, and cn rnc bad: 
out of breath, three quarters choked by her asthma, and furious. 
"The silly fellow.” site muttered, "to put on his handsome dothc-s 
every day and m.ake people run like that !’’ 

Marius had giiUe to the Lu.xemlKsttrg. 
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The young girl was there with Monsieur Leblanc. I^Iarlus ap- 
proached as near as he could, seeming to be reading a book, but he 
was still very far off, then he returned and sat down on his seat, 
where he spent four hours watching the artless little sparrows as 
they hopped along the walk ; they seemed to him to be mocking him. 

Thus a fortnight rolled awar'. ]Marius went to the Luxembourg, 
no longer to promenade, but to sit down, always in the same place, 
and without knowing why. Once there he did not stir. Every morning 
he put on his new suit, not to be conspicuous, and he began again the 
next morning. 

She was indeed of a marvelous beauty. The only remark which 
could be made, that would resemble a criticism, is that the contra- 
diction between her look, which was sad, and her smile, which was 
joyous, gave to her countenance something a little wild, which pro- 
duced this effect, that at certain moments this sweet face became 
strange without ceasing to be charming. 


VI 

TAKEN PRISONER 

On one of the last days of the second week, Marius was as usual 
silting on his seat, holding in his hand an open book of which he had 
not turned a leaf for two hours. Suddenly he trembled. A great event 
was commencing at the end of the walk. Monsieur Leblanc and his 
daughter had left their seat, the daughter had taken the arm of the 
father, and they were coming slowly towards the middle of the 
walk where Marius was. Marius closed his book, then he opened it, 
then he made an attempt to read. He trembled. The halo ^^'as com- 
ing straight towards him. “O dear !” thought he, “I shall not have 
time to take an attitude.” However, the man with the white hair and 
the young girl were advancing. It seemed to him that it would last a 
century, and that it was only a second. “What are they coming !'>' 
here for?” he asked himself. “What ! is she going to pass this place. 
Arc her feet to press this ground in this walk, but a step from me t 
He was overwhelmed, he would gladly have been verj' handsome, he 
would gladly have worn the cross of the Legion of Honour. He 
heard the gentle and measured sound of their steps approaching. 
He imagined that Monsieur Leblanc was hurling angra- looks upon 
him. “Is he going to speak to me?” thought he. He bowed his head: 
Avhen be raised it they were quite near him. The young girl passed, 
and in passing she looked at him. She looked at him steadily, with a 
sweet and thoughtful look which made Marius tremble from head 
to foot. It seemed to him that she reproached him for having been 
so long without coming to her, and that she said : “It is I who come. 
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Jvlarius v/as bewildered by these eyes fall of flashing ligiit and 
fathomless abysses. 

He felt as though his brain v/erc on fire. Siic had come to liim, 
v/hat happiness ! And then, how she had looked at him I She seemed 
more beautiful than she had ever scemerl before. Beautiful v.-ilh a 
beauty v.diich combined all of the woman with all oftheangd.al.ie.auiy 
v.-hich would have made Petrarch sing and Dante kneel. He felt as 
though he was swimming in the deep blue sk\-. .At the same time be 
was'liorribly disconcerted, because he bad a little dust on his boots. 

He felt sure that she had seen his boots in tin's condition. 

lie followed her with his eyes till she disappeared, then lie began 
to walk in the Lu.xcnibourg like a madman. It i.s proliablc tiiat .at 
times be laughed, alone as he was. and spoke aloud. He was so .strange 
and dreamy wlien near the child’s nurses that every one thought he 
was in love avith her. 

He went out of the Lu.vemhourg to find her again in some street. 

He met Courfeyrac under the arches of the Odeon, and .‘^aid: 
“Come .and dine with me.” They went to Rousseau’s .and sjient si.v 
francs. Marius ate like an ogre. He gave si-K sous to tlie waiter. At 
dessert he said to Courfcyr.ac: ‘‘H.aa-c you read the paper? What a 
fine speech Audry dc Puyravc.au has made I” 

He wa.s desperately in love. 

After dinner he said to Courfeynac, “Come to the theatre with 
me.” They went to the Porte Saint Martin to sec I'redcrick in L'Au- 
bcroc (ics Adrcls. Marius was hugely .anul^ed. 

At the same time he became still more strange and incomprelieris- 
ihlc. On leaving the theatre, he refused to look at tlic garter of a little 
milliner who was crossing a gutter, .and when Courfeyrac said; ''/ 
would nol object to putting tf:ot won:an in n:y collection,” it almost 
horrified him. 

Courfeyrac invited him to hrc.akfast next niorning^ at the Cafe 
Voltaire. Marius went and ate still more than the day before. He 
was very thoughtful, and yet very gay. One would have said that he 
seized upon all possible occasions to hurst out laughing. To every 
country-fellow who was introduced to him he gave .a tender embrace. 
A circle of students gathered round the table, and there was talk fd 
the flummery paid for by the government, which was retailed at the 
fjorhonne; then the con vernation fell uj>on the faults and g.ajis in 
the dictinn.arics and prosodies of Quichcr.at. ?\Iarius interrupted the 
disetission by e.xclaiming : "However, it is .a very pleasant thing to 
I’.ave the Cross.” 

“He is a comic.al fellow!” .<.aid Centrfeyrac. aside to Jean Prou- 
vaire. 

"Xo,” replied Jean Prouv.aire, "he. is serious.” 

He was .‘^erious. itidced. Mariits awis in this fir.si vehement and 
t.ascinaiir.g period which the grand passion commences. 
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One glance had done all that. _ ... 

When the mine is loaded, and the match is ready, nothing is simp- 
ler. A glance is a spark. 

It was all over with him. Marius loved a woman. His destiny was 
entering upon the unknown. 

The glances of women are like certain apparently peaceful but 
really formidable machines. You pass them every day quietly, with 
impunity, and without suspicion of danger. There comes a moment 
when you forget even that they are there, ^'"ou come and go, you 
muse, and talk, and laugh. Suddenly you feel that you are seized ! it 
is done. The wheels have caught you, the glance has captured you. 
It has taken you, no matter how or where, by any portion whatever 
of your thought which was trailing, through any absence of inind. 
You are lost. You will be drawn in entirely. A train of mysterious 
forces has gained possession of you. You struggle in vain. No human 
succour is possible. You will be drawn down from wheel to wheel, 
from anguish to anguish, from torture to torture. You, your mind, 
your fortune, your future, your soul ; and you will not escape from 
the terrible machine, until, according as you arc in the power of a 
malevolent nature, or a noble heart, you shall be disfigured by shame 
or transfigured by love. 


VII 

ADVENTURES OF THE LETTER U ABANDONED TO CONJECTURE 

Isolation, separation from all things, pride, independence, a taste 
for nature, lack of everyday material activity, life in one’s self, tbe 
secret struggles of chastity, and an cctasy of goodwill towards the 
whole creation, had prepared Marius for this possession which is 
called love. His worship for his father had become almost a religion, 
and, like all religion, had retired into the depths of his heart. He 
needed something above that. Love came. 

A whole month passed during which Marius went every day to the 
Luxembourg. Y’hcn the hour came, nothing could keep him away. 
“He is out at service,” said Courfcyrac. Marius lived in transports. 
It is certain that the young girl looked at him. 

He finally grew bolder, and approached nearer to the seat. Ho"': 
ever he passed before it no more, obeying at once the instinct of 
timidity and the instinct of prudence, peculiar to lovers. He thought 
it better not to attract the “attention of the father.” He formed hi-s 
combinations of stations behind trees and the pedestals of statues, 
with consummate art, so as to be seen as much as possible by the 
i'ounggirl and as little as po.ssible by the old gentleman. Sometinie.s 
1C would stand for half an hour motionless behind some Leonidas 
ir Spartacus with a book in his hand, over which his cve.s, timidly 
aised, were looking for the young girl, while she, for her part, was 
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turning her charming profile towards him, suffused with a smile. 
While yet talking in llie nio.st natural and guict wav in the v.'orld v.'ith 
the white-haired man, .she re.^ted upon Mariu.s all the dream*; of a 
maidenly and passionate eye. Ancient and immemorial art w'nicli live 
knew from the first day of the world, and which e\'cry v.-(!man know.s 
from the first day of her life! Her tongue replied to one and licr eye.-: 
to the other. 

We must, however, suppose that M. Leblanc perceived something 
of this at last, for often when Marius came, he would rise and begin 
to promenade. He had left their accustomed place, and hadi taken 
the scat at the other end of the walk, near tlic (dadintor, as if to see 
whether Marius would follow them. Marius did not understand it, 
and committed that blunder. "The father" began to be less punctual 
and did not bring "his daughter” every day. Sometimes he came 
alone. Then ^vlarius did not .‘itay. .'\nother blunder. 

Marius took no note of these .symptoms. I’rom the jihasc of timid- 
ity he had passed, a natural and incvit.able progress, to the jihasc of 
blindncs.s. His love grew. He drc,amcd of her every night. .And then 
there came to him a good fortune for which he had not even hoped, 
oil upon the fire, dotihle darkness ujmn his eyes. One night, at dusk, 
he found on the scat, which "M. Leblanc and his daughter" had just 
left, a handkerchief, a plain handkerchief without cmhroidcry, hut 
while, fine, and which appeared to him to e.xhalc incffahle odours. 
He .seized it in transport. This handkerchief was marl;cd with the 
letters U. F. : Marius knew nothing of tin's heautiful girl, neither her 
family, nor her name, nor her dwelling; these two letters were the 
first thing he had caught of her, adorable initials upon which he began 
straightway to build lii.s castle. It w.as evidently lier first name. Ur- 
sula, thought he, v.'hal a sweet name! He kissed tlic handkerchief, 
inhaled its perfume, ])ul it over his heart, on liis flesh in the day-time, 
and at night went to sleep with it on his lips. 

"I feel her whole soul in it !" he exclaimed. 

7'his handkerchief belonged to the old gentleman, who had simply 
let it fall from his pocket. 

For days and days after this piece of good fortnue, he always ap- 
peared at the Luxemhourg kissing this handkerchief and placing it 
on his heart. The he.autiful child did not understand this at all, and 
indicated it to hisji by signs, which he did not perceive. 

"Oh, modesty!’’ said .Marius. 

vni 

Kvr.x Tin: i,xv.\Ln)F_s .mav an i.uckv 

Sixer, we !',.Tve pronounced the word ir.odrsly, and since we conce.al 
nothing, we must say th.ai once, however, through a!! lu's ecstasy, 
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One glance had done all that. 

When the mine is loaded, and the match is ready, nothing is simp- 
ler. A glance is a spark. 

It teas all over ivith him, Marius loved a woman. His destiny was 
entering upon the unknown. 

The glances of women are like certain apparently peaceful but 
really formidable machines. You pass them every day quietly, with 
impunity, and without suspicion of danger. There comes a moment 
when you forget even that they are there. You come and go, you 
muse, and talk, and laugh. Suddenly you feel that you are seized ! it 
is done. The wheels have caught you, the glance has captured you. 
It has taken you, no matter how or where, by any portion whatever 
of your thought which was trailing, through any absence of mind. 
You are lost. You will be drawn in entirely. A train of mysterious 
forces has gained possession of you. You struggle in vain. No human 
succour is possible. You will be drawn down from wheel to wheel, 
from anguish to anguish, from torture to torture. You, your mind, 
your fortune, your future, your soul ; and you will not escape from 
the terrible machine, until, according as you are in the power of a 
malevolent nature, or a noble heart, you shall be disfigured by shame 
or transfigured by love. 


VII 

ADVENTURES OF THE LETTER U ABANDONED TO CONJECTURE 

Isolation, .separation from all things, pride, independence, a taste 
for nature, lack of everyday material activity, life in one's self, the 
secret struggles of chastity, and an ectasy of goodwill towards the 
whole creation, had prepared Marius for this possession which is 
called love. His worsliip for his father had become almost a religion, 
and, like all religion, had retired into the depths of his heart. He 
needed something al)ove that. Love came. 

A whole montli passed during which Marius went every day to the 
Luxembourg. Y'hcn tlie hour came, nothing could keep him awny* 
“He is out at service,” said Courfeyrac. Marius lived in transport-s. 
It is certain that the young girl looked at him. 

He finally grew bolder, and approached nearer to the seat. How- 
ever he passed before it no more, obeying at once the instinct of 
timidity and the instinct of prudence, peculiar to lovers. He though 
it better not to attract the “attention of the father.” He formed hi-s 
combinations of stations behind trees and the pedestals of statues, 
with consummate art, so as to be seen as much as possible by liw 
young girl and as little as po.-JsibIc by the old gentleman. Sometijnes 
he would stand for half an hour motionless behind some Leonidas 
or Spartacu.s with a hook in his hand, over which his cye.s, timidly 
raised, were looking for the young girl, while she, for her i»rt, was 
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turning' her charming profile townrcl.s him, 5u/Tiisc<i v.-iih a 
While yet talking in tliemost natural and qakl uvn* in the v.y>rhl v.-irh 
the_v,-hite-haired man, she rested upon ^^,^rius all the dro,nn< of a 
maidenly and passionate eye. Ancient and immemorial art winch, live 
knew from the first day of the world, and which every v-'ornan kmnv.s 
from the first day of her life ! Her longue replied to one and her eves 
to the other. 

We must, however, suppose that M. I-eblanc perceived something 
of this at last, for often when Marius came, he would rise and liegin 
to promenade, l-fe had left their accustomed place, and had i.'ikcn 
the scat at the other end of the walk, near the tdadiaior, as if to see 
whether Marius would follow them, Marius did not undcrstatid it, 
and committed that hlurider. “The father" began to he less punctual 
and did not bring “his daughter" every day. Sometimes he came 
alone. Then Marius did not stay. Another blunder. 

Marius took no note of these .symptoms. Frotn the jihascnf timid- 
ity he had passed, a natural and inevitable progress, to the phase of 
bfindness. 11 is love grew. He dreamed of her every night. ,‘\nd then 
there came to him a good fortune for which he had nrit even hoped, 
oil upon the fire, double darkness upon his eyes. One night, at dusk, 
he found on the .seat, which "M. Leblanc and his daughter” had jitsf 
left, a handkerchief, a plain handkerchief without embroidery, but 
white, fine, and which appeared to him to exhale inelfablc odours. 
He seized it in transport. This handkerchief was marked with the 
letters U. F. : Marius knew nothing of this beautiful girl, neither her 
family, nor her name, nor her dwelling; tbe'-c two letters were the 
first thing he had caught of her, adorable initials upon v.-hich he began 
.straightway to build his castle. It was evidently her first name. IT- 
sula, thought he, what a sweet name! He kissed tlie handkerchief, 
inhaled its perfume, inil it over his heart, on his fic'-h in the day-time, 
and at night went In sleep with it on his lips. 

“I feel her whole soul in it !" he exclaimed. 

This handkerchief belonged to the old gentleman, who had simply 
let it fall from his pocket. 

For days and day.s after this piece of good fortune, ho always ap- 
peared at the Luxembourg' kissing this handkerebief and placing it 
on his heart. The hcaulifui child did not understand this at all, and 
indicntofl it to him by signs, which he did not perceive, 

“Oh, modesty I" .said Marius. 


VTII 

i;vr.N' Tiu; i.\v,\unrg: M.^v he i.uckv 

Since we have jwonounced the word nro'/r.c.'y, and since we cottce.al 
notl’ing, we must say tint once, however, through .a1! his ex-stasy, 
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“his Ursula” gave him a very serious pang. It was upon one of the 
cla3'S when she prevailed upon M. Leblanc to leave the scat and to 
promenade on the walk. A brisk north wind was blowing, which 
swayed the tops of the plane trees. Father and daughter, arm in arm, 
had just passed before Marius’ scat. Marius had risen behind them 
and was following them with his eyes, as it was natural that he 
should in this desperate situation of his heart. 

Suddenly a gust of wind, rather more lively than the rest, and 
probably intrusted with the little atTairs of Spring, flew down from 
'La Pepinierc, rushed upon the walk, enveloped the young girl in a 
transporting tremor worthy of the nymphs of Virgil and the fauns 
of Theocritus, and raised her skirt, this skirt more sacred than that 
of Isis, almost to the height of the garter. A limb of exquisite mould 
was seen. Marius saw it. He was c.xaspcratcd and furious. 

The young girl had put down her dress with a divinely startled 
movement, but he was outraged none the less. True, he was alone inj 
the walk. But there might have been somebody there. And if any- 
body had been there ! could one conceive of such a thing? what she 
had done was horrible ! Alas, the poor child had done nothing ; there 
was but one culprit, the wind ; and yet Marius in whom all the Bar-' 
tholo which there is in Chcrubin was confusedly trembling, was 
determined to be dissatisfied, and was jealous of his shadow. For it is 
thus that is awakened in the human heart, and imposed upon 
man, even unjustly, the bitter and strange jealousy of the flesh. 
Besides, and throwing this jealousy out of consideration, there was 
nothing that was agreeable to him in the sight of that beautiful limb ; 
the white slocking of the first woman that came along would have 
given him more pleasure. 

When “his Ursula,” reaching the end of the walk, returned with 
M. Leblanc, and passed before the scat on which Marius had again 
sat down. Marius threw at her a cross and cruel look. The young 
girl slightly straightened back, with that elevation of the eyelids, 
which says ; “Well, what is the matter with him ?” 

That was “their first quarrel.” 

Flavius had hardly finished this scene with her when somchody 
came down the wallt. It was an Invalidc, very much bent, wrinkled 
and pale with age, in the uniform of Louis XV., with the little oval 
patch of red cloth with crossed swords on his back, the soldier's 
Cross of Saint Louis, and decorated also by a coat .sleer'e in which 
there was no arm, a silver chin, and a wooden leg. Marius thought 
he could discern that this man appeared to be very much pleased. 
It seemed to him even that the old cynic, as he hobbled along by him, 
had addressed to him a very fraternal and very merry wink, ns if 
by some chance they had been pul into communication and bad en- 
joyed some dainty- bit of good fortune together. What had be seen 
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to be so pleased, this relic of Mars ? Wliai had liappcncr! belv/ccn this 
leg of wood and the other? Marius had a paroxysm t)f jcalou'y. 
“Perhaps he was by !'* said he ; “perhaps he saw !’’ And he wmdd have 
been glad to exterminate the Invalide. 

Time lending his aid, every point is blunted. This anger of Marius 
against “Ursula,” however just and projicr it might he, p>assed away. 
Me forgave her at last; but it was a great effort : he jraitcd at her 
three days. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all that, and because of all that, itis pa‘'si<'!t 
was growing, and was growing mad. 


IX 


AX KCI.H'.sf. 


\Vi> have seen how Marius discovered, or thought he discovered, 
that Her name was Ursula. 

Hunger comes with love. I'o know that her name was Ursula had 
been much; it was little. In three or four weeks .Marius had de- 
voured this piece of good fortune. He desired another. He wished 
to know where she lived. 

He had committed one blunder in falling into the snare of the 
scat by the Gladiator. He had conimitle<i a second by jioi remaining 
at the Luxembourg when Monsieur Leblanc came there alone. He 
committed a third, a monstrous one. He followed “Ursula.” 

She lived in the Rue de rOucst, in the least fre(juente(! part of it, 
in a new three-story house, of modest aiipearance. 

From that moment Marius added to his hajipincss in seeing her 
at the Luxembourg, the hapiu’ness of following her home. 

His hunger increased. He knew her name, her first name, at least, 
the charming name, the real name of a woman ; he knew where shy 
lived ; he desired to know who she was. 

One night after he had followed them home, and seen them dis- 
npiH'ar at the porte-cochere, be eutere<I after them, and said Iioldly 
to the porter ; — 

“Is it the gentleman on the first floor who has just come in ?” 

"Xo,” answered the jiorter. "It is the gentleman on the third.” 

Another fact, d'his success made Marius still bolder. 

“In front ?" he asked. 

“Faith I” said the porter, “the house is only built on the street.” 

“.'\nd wh.at is this gentleman?" 

“He lives on his incotne, monsieur. A very kind man, who does- n 
great tleal of good among the poor, though not rich." 

“^^'l::!t is his- name?" continued Marius. 
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Tlie porter raised his head, and said : — 

“Is monsieur a detective ?’’ 

Marius retired, much abashed, but still in great transports. He 
was getting on. 

“Good,” thought he. "I know that her name is Ursula, that she is 
the daughter of a retired gentleman, and that she lives there, in the 
third story, in the Rue de I’Ouest.” 

Next day Monsieur Leblanc and his daughter made but a short 
visit to the Luxembourg ; tliey went away while it was yet broad day- 
light. Marius followed tliem into the Rue de I’Ouest, as was his cus- 
tom, On reaching the porte-cochere. Monsieur Leblanc passed his 
daughter in, and then stopped, and before entering himself, turned 
and looked steadily at Marius. The day after that they did not come 
to the Luxembourg. Iilarius waited in vain all day. 

At nightfall he went to the Rue de I’Ouest, and saw a light in the 
windows of the third story. He walked beneath these windows until 
the light was put out. 

The next day nobody at the Luxembourg. Marius waited all day, 
and then went to perform his night duty under the windows. That 
took him till ten o'clock in the evening. His dinner took care of it- 
self. Fever supports the sick man, and love the lover. 

He passed a week in this way. Monsieur Leblanc and his daughter 
appeared at the Luxembourg no more. Marius made melancholy con- 
jectures he dared not watch the porte-cochere during the day. He 
limited himself to going at night to gaze upon the reddish light of the 
windows. At times he saw shadows moving, and his heart beat high. 

On the eighth day when he reached the house, there was no light 
in the windows. "What !” said he, “the lamp is not yet lighted. But 
yet it is dark. Or they have gone out?” He waited till ten o'clock. 
Till midnight. Till one o'clock in the morning. No light appeared in 
the third story windows, and nobody entered the house. He went 
axvay very gloomy. 

On ihcmorrow — for he lived onlj’ from morrow to morrow ; thoTC 
was no longer any to-day, so to speak, to him — on -the morrow be 
found nobody at the Lu.xembourg, he waited ; at dusk he went to the 
house. No light in the windows ; the blinds were closed ; the fhkd 
storj’ was entirely dark. 

}»Iarius knocked at the porte-cochere; went in and said to the 
porter ; — 

“The gentleman of the third floor?” 

“Moved,” answered the porter. 

Marius tottered, and .said feebly; 

“Since when?” 

“Yesterday.” 

"Wiicre docs be live now ?” 
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“I don’t know anything about it.” 

“He has not left his new address, then?” 

“No.” 

And the porter, looking up, rccognisc<I ^^ar^us. 

“What ! it is you !” said lie, hut decidedly now, “you 
bright look-out.” 
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BOOK SEVENTH— PATRON MINETTE 

I 


THE MINES AND THE MINERS 

Everv human society has what is called in the theatres a third stth~ 
stage. The social soil is mined everywhere, sometimes for good, some- 
tinWs for evil. These works arc in strata ; there arc upper mmes and 
lower mines. There is a top and a oottom in this dark snb-soii which 
sometimes sinks beneath civilisation, and which our indifference and 
our carelessness trample underfoot. The Encycloppcdia, in the last 
century, was a mine almost on the surface. The dark caverns, these 
gloom}’- protectors of primitive Christianit}', were awaiting only an 
opportunity to e-Nplodc beneath the Cresars, and to flood the human 
race with light. For in these sacred shades there is latent light. Vol- 
canoes arc full of a blackness, capable of flashing flames. All laya 
begins at midnight. Tlie catacombs, where the first ma.ss was said, 
were not merely the cave of Rome; they were the cavern of the 
world. 

There is under the social structure, {his complex wonder of a 
mightyburrow, — of e.xcavationsof every kind. There is the religious 
mine, the philosophic mine, the political mine, the economic mine, 
the revolutionary mine. This pick with an idea, that pick with 
a figure, the other pick with a vengeance. They call and they answer 
from one catacomb to another. Utopias travel under ground in the 
passages. They branch out in every direction. They sometimes meet 
there and fraternize. Jean Jacques lends his pick to Diogenes, who 
lend.s him his lantern. Sometimes they fight. Calvin takes Sociniiis 
hy the hair. But nothing checks or interrupts the tension of all theie 
energies towards their object. The vast simultaneous activity, wh'A 
goes to and fro, and up and down, and up again, in these du.skw re- 
gions, and which slowl}- transforms the upper through the lower, 
and the outer through the inner ; vast unknown swarming of -workers. 
Society has hardly a suspicion of this work of undermining which, 
without touching it.s surface, changes its substance. So many subter- 
ranean degrees, so many differing labours, so many varying excava- 
tions, What comes from all this deep delving ? The future. 

The deeper we .sink, the more mysterious are the workens. To n 
degree which social jihilnsophy can rccogni.se, the work is good ; be- 
yond this degree it is doubtful and mixed ; below, it becomes tern- 
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ble. At a certain depth, the excavations hecorjic iinpcnetrahic tn the 
soul of civilisation, the respirahle limit of man is passed; the exis- 
tence of monsters becomes possible. 

The descending ladder is a strange one; each of its rmmds cor- 
Tcsponds to a step whereujx)!! jdiilosophy can set fftut, and where v/c 
discover .some one of her workers, sometimes divine, sometimes 
monstrous. Below John Muss is l..uther ; below Lutlier is Descartes ; 
below Descartes is Voltaire; below Voltaire is Cnndorcct ; below 
Condorcet is Robespierre ; below Robespierre is Marat ; below Marat 
is Babeuf. And tliat continues. Lower still, in dusky confusion, at the 
limit which separates the indistinct from tlie invisil)lc, glimpses arc 
caught of other men in the gloom, who j)erhai)s no longer exist. 
Tliosc of A'cstcrday arc spectres; tliosc of to-morrow arc goMins. 
The embryonary work of llic future is one of the visions of tiic 
philosopher, 

A fa-tus world in limhn, rvliat a wonderful profile ! 

Saint .Simon, Owen, Fourier, are there also, in lateral galleries. 

Indeed, although an invisildc divine chain links togctlier all these 
stihterranean pioneers, who almost always believe they arc alone, yet 
arc not, tlicir labours arc very diverse, and the glow of some is in 
contrast with the flame of otlicr.s. .Some arc jxaradisaic, others arc 
tragic. Xcvcrtheloss, he the contrast what it may, all these workers, 
from the highest to the darkest, from the wisest to the silliest, 
have one thing in common, and that is disinterestedness. Marat, like 
Jesus, forgets himself. Tlicy tiirow .self aside; tlicy omit self ; they 
do not think of self. 'Micy see somcthingolher than themselves. They 
have a light in their eyes, and this light is searching f(»r the abso- 
hjtc. The highest has all heaven in his eyes ; the lowest, cuigmatic.al 
ns he ni.ay be, lias yet l)cneath his brows the pale glow of tlie infinite. 
Venerate liim, whatever he may «lo, who has this sign, the star-eye. 

Tlic shadow-eye is tlie other sign. 

With it evil commences. Before him whose eye has no light, reflect 
and tremble, Sori.nl order has its black miners. 

There is a point where undermining becomes burial, and where 
light is cxlingnished. 

Below all tliese mines which we have pointed out, below all the,«c 
galleries, below all tliis innnense underground venous .system of 
progress and of uto])ia, far deeper in the earth, lower than .Marat, 
lower than Bahcnf, lower, much lower, and without any connection 
with the upper galleries, is tlie last .s.np. A fear-inspiring' jilace. This 
is what we have called the third .siihst.ngc. It is the grave of tlie depths. 
It is the cave of tiic blind Infer!. 

This communicates v.dth the gulfs. 
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II 

THE LOWEST DEPTH 

T HERE disinterestedness vanishes. The demon is dimly rough-hewn ; 
every one for himself. The eyeless I howls, searches, gropes, and 
gnaws. The social Ugolino is in this gulf. 

The savage outlines which prowl over this grave, half brute, half 
phantom, have no thought for universal progress, they ignore ideas 
and words, they have no care but for individual glut. They are almost 
unconscious, and there is in them a horrible defacement. They have 
two mothers, both stepmothers, ignorance and misery. They have 
one guide, want ; and their only form of satisfaction is appetite. They 
are voracious as beasts, that is to say ferocious, not like the tyrant, 
but like the tiger. From suffering these goblins pass to crime ; fated 
filiation, giddy procreation, the logic of darkness. What crawls in the 
third sub-stage is no longer the stifled demand for the absolute, it is 
the protest of matter. Man there becomes dragon. Hunger and thirst 
are the point of departure t Satan is the point of arrival. From this 
cave comes Lacenaire. 

We have just seen, in the fourth book, one of the compartments 
of the upper mine, the great political, revolutionary, and philosophic 
sap. There, as we have said, all is noble, pure, worthy, and honour- 
able, There, it is true, men may be deceived and are deceived, hut 
there error is venerable, so much heroism does it imply. For the 
sum of all work which is done there, there is one name : Progress, 

The time has come to open other depths, the depths of horror. 

There is beneath society, we must insist upon it, and until the dav 
when ignorance shall be no more, there will be, the great cavern of 
evil. 

This cave is beneath all, and is the enemy of all. It is hate universal. 
Tins cave knows no philosophers ; its poniard has never made a pen. 
Its blackness has no relation to the sublime blackness of script. Never 
have the fingers of night, which are clutching beneath this asph)'Niat* 
ing vault, turned the leaves of a book, or unfolded a journal. Babcut 
is a speculator to Cartouche ; Marat is an aristocrat to Schinderha"" 
nes. The object of this cave is the ruin of all things. 

Of all things. Including therein the upper saps, which it c-ve- 
crates. It does not undermine, in its hideous crawl, merely the social 
order of the time ; it undermines philosoph}', it undermines science, 
it undcraiines law, it undermines human thought, it undernu’ues 
civilisation, it undermines revolution, it undermines progress. It goes 
by the naked names of theft, prostitution, murder, and assassination. 
It is darkness, and it desires chaos. It is vaulted in with ignorance. 

All the others, those above it, have but one object — to suppress it. 
To that end philosoplty and progress work througb all tlieir organs 
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at Ihcsarnc time, through amelioration of the real as well as through 
contemplation of the altsolutc. Destroy the cave Ignorance, and you 
destroy the mole Crime. 

^^^e will condense in a few words a portion of what we have ju-f 
said. The only social peril is darkness. 

Humanity is identity. All men arc the same clay. No dincrenre, 
here below at least, in predestination. The same darkness before, tiie 
same flesh during, the .'^arne ashes after life. But ignorance, mi.xed 
with the human composition, blackens it. This incurable ignorance 
])ossesscs the heart of man, and there becomes Hvil. 

\ 

III 

UAIIF-T, OUF.Ur.Ii:MnR, Cr.AQUKSOIT.S, AM> MO.VTPATtS'ASSi: 

A nuARTRTTKof haiulits, Claquesous, Gueulcrncr, Ikabct, and Mont- 
parnasse, ruled from 1830 to 1835 over the third sub-stage of Paris, 

Guctilemcr was a Hercules without a pedestal. His cave was the 
Archc-Marion sewer. He was six feet high, and had a marble chest, 
brazen biceps, cavernous lungs, a colossus’ body, and a bird’s .4.'ull, 
You would think you saw the Farnese Hercules dres.'^cd in duck 
pantaloons and a cotton-velvet waistcoat. Gueulcmer, built in this 
sru!])tural fashion, could have stthdued motistcrs ; he found it easier 
to become one. Low forehead, large icmplc.s, less than forty, the font 
of a goo.se, coarse short hair, a hu.shy check, a wild boar's beard; 
from thi.syou .see the man. His mu.sclcs asked for work, bis stupidity 
would have none. 7'his was a huge lazy force. He was an as.'^assin 
through nonchalance. He was thought to be a creole. Probably there 
was a little of i^Iar.sh.al Brown in him, he having been a j)ortcr at 
.Avignon in 181. 5. After this he had become a bandit. 

The diaphaneity of Babet contrasted with the meatiness of Gucul- 
einer, Babet was thin and .4ircwd. He was transparent, but impene- 
trable. A'ou could see the light through his bones, but nothing through 
his eye. He profc.«scd to be a chemist. He bad been bar-keeper for 
Bobechc, and clown for Bobino, He had played vaudeville at Saint 
Mibiel. He was an afTcctcd man. a great talker, who italici.sed his 
smiles and quoted his gc.‘-turcs. His business was to .cell plaster bu.sts 
and portraits of the "licad of the Government" in tlic .street. More- 
over, he pulled teeth. He liad c.shibitcd monstrosities at fairs, and 
bad a booth with a trumpet and this placard: "Babet, dental artist, 
member of the .Academics, physic.al e.xpcrimentcr on metals and 
metalloids, extirpates teeth, removes stumps left by oilier dentists. 
Price: one tooth, one franc fifty centimes; two teeth, two francs; 
throe teeth, two francs fifty centimes. Improve your opportunity." 
(This "improve your opportunity," mc.int; "get .as many pulled as 
pos>-iblc.") He had been married, and bad had children, \\1i.at bad 
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II 

THE LOWEST DEPTH 

There disinterestedness vanishes. The demon is dimly rough-hewn ; 
every one for himself. Tlie eyeless I howls, searches, gropes, and 
gnaws. The social Ugolino is in this gulf. 

The savage outlines which prowl over this grave, half brute,_half 
phantom, have no thought for universal progress, they ignore ideas 
and words, they have no care but for individual glut. They are almost 
unconscious, and there is in them a horrible defacement They have 
two mothers, both stepmothers, ignorance and misery. They have 
one guide, want ; and their only form of satisfaction is appetite. They 
are voracious as beasts, that is to say ferocious, not like the tyrant, 
but like the tiger. From suffering these goblins pass to crime ; fated 
filiation, giddy procreation, the logic of darkness. What crawls in the 
third sub-stage is no longer the stifled demand for the absolute, it is 
the protest of matter. Man there becomes dragon. Hunger and thirst 
are the point of departure ; Satan is the point of arrival. From this 
cave comes Lacenaire. 

We have just seen, in the fourth book, one of the compartments 
of the upper mine, the great political, revolutionary, and philosophic 
sap. There, as we have said, all is noble, pure, worthy, and honour- 
able. There, it is true, men may be deceived and are deceived, but 
there error is venerable, so much heroism does it imply. For the 
sum of all work which is done there, there is one name : Progress. 

The time has come to open other depths, the depths of horror. 

There is beneath society, we must insist upon it, and until the day 
when ignorance shall be no more, there will be, the great cavern of 
evil. 

Tin's cave is beneath all, and is the enemy of all. It is hate univ’crsai. 
This cave knows no philosophers ; its poniard has never made a pe>'. 
Its blackness has no relation to the sublime blackness of script. Never 
have the fingers of night, which are clutching beneath this asphy-viat- 
ing vault, turned the leaves of a book, or unfolded a journal. Babeui 
is a speculator to Cartouche ; Marat is an aristocrat to Schinderha'a* 
nes. The object of this cave is the ruin of all things. 

Of all things. Including therein the upper saps, which it c.vc- 
crates. It does not undermine, in its hideous crawl, merely the social 
order of the time; it undermines philosophy, it undermines science, 
it undermines law, it undermines human thought, it undenniucs 
civilisation, it undermines revolution, it undermines progress. It goes 
by the naked names of theft, prostitution, murder, and assassination. 
It is darkness, and it desires chaos. It is vaulted in wdth ignorance. 

All the others, those above it, Imve but one object — ^to suppress h- 
To that end philosophy and. progress work through all their organs 



at the same lime, through amelioration of the real as well as Ihro-agh 
contemplation of the absolute. Destroy the cave Ignorance, atai you 
dcstro}' the mole Crime. 

^^’^e will condense in a few word.s a portion of v.-hat we have jtist 
said. The only social peril is darkne.ss. 

Humanity is identity. All men arc the same clay. Ko difTcrcnce, 
here below at least, in predestination. The same darkness before, the 
same flesh during, the same ashes after life. But ignorance, mi.vcd 
with the human composition, blackens it. This incurable ignoratice 
j)osscsscs the heart of man, and there becomes Evil. 

III 

lunnT, r.unur-KMr.R, cr.AQunsou.s, and j/ontpak-vassi: 

A nUAKTETTi; of bandits, Claquesous, Gueulcmer, Babet, and Mont- 
parnasse, ruled from 1830 to 1835 over the third sub-stage of I’aris. 

Gueulcmer was a Hercules without a j)edcstal. His cave was the 
Archc-Marion .sewer. He was six feet high, and had a marble chest, 
brazen biceps, cavernous lungs, a colossus’ body, and a bird'.s sktill. 
You would think you saw the Farnese Hercules dressed in duck 
pantaloons and a cotton-velvet waistcoat. Gueulcmer, built in this 
sculptural fashion, could have subdued monsters ; he found it easier 
to become one. Low forehead, large tcmjdes, less than forty, the foot 
of a goose, coarse short hair, a bu.shy cheek, a wild boar's beard; 
from thi.syou see the man. His mti.scles .asked for work, his stupidity 
would have none. This was a huge lazy force. He was an assassin 
through nonchalance. He was thought to be a creole. Probably there 
was a little of Mar.dial Brown in him, he having been a porter at 
.’\vignon in 1815, -After this he had become a bandit. 

Thcdiajjhaneityof Balict contrasted witli the meatiness of Gueul- 
einer. Babet v.'as thin and shrewd. He was transparent, but impcnc- 
Ir.able. You could see the light through his bones, but nothing through 
his eye. He professed to be a chemist. He had been bar-keeper tor 
Bobechc, and clown for Bobino. He had played vaudeville at Saint 
Mihiel. He was an afTected man, a great t.alkcr, who italicised his 
.smiles and quoted his gc.stures. His business was to sell plaster bu.‘-tf 
and portraits of the “liead of the Govcnimcnt” in the street. More- 
over. he pulled teeth. He had e.xhibitcd monstrosities at fairs, and 
had a booth with a trumpet and this placard; “Babet, dental arti.'^t, 
member of the .Academics, phj'sical c.xperimcnter on metals and 
metalloids, c.xlirpates teeth, removes stumps left by other denti-its. 
Price: one tooth, one franc fifty centimes; two teeth, two francs; 
three teeth, two francs fifty centimes. Improve your opjvirtunity.'' 
t This “improve your opportunity," meant ; “get as many pullcfi .t: 
pos'n’blc.’*) He had been married, and had had children. \Vh.at had 
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become of his wife and children, he did not know. He had lost them 
as one loses his pocket-handkerchief. A remarkable exception in the 
obscure world to which he belonged, Babet read the papers. One day, 
during the time he had his family with him in his travelling booth, 
he had read in the Messenger that a woman had been delivered of a 
child, likely to live, which had the face of a calf, and he had e.x.- 
claimed : “There is a piece of good luck! M y wife hasn’t the sense to 
bring me a child like that.” Since then, he had left everything, “to 
take Paris in hand.” His own expression. 

What was Claquesoiis? He was night. Before showing himself, 
he waited till the sky was daubed with black. At night he came out of 
a hole, which he went into again before day. Where was this hole? 
Nobody knew. In the most perfect obscurity, and to his accomplices, 
he always turned his back when he spoke. Was his name Claquesous ? 
No. T-Ic said : “My name is Nothing-at-all.” If a candle was brought 
he put on a mask. He was a ventriloquist. Babet said : “Claquesous 
is a night-bird with two voices.” Claquesous was restless, roving, 
terrible. It was not certain that he had a name, Claquesous being a 
nickname; it was not certain that he had a voice, his chest speaking 
oftencr than his mouth ; it was not certain that he had a face, no- 
body having ever seen anything but this mask. He disappeared as if 
he sank into the ground ; he came like an apparition. 

A mournful sight w'as Montparnasse. Montparnasse w'as a 
child ; less than twent)’, wdth a pretty face, lips like cherries, charm- 
ing black locks, the glow of spring in his eyes ; he had all the vices and 
aspired to all the crimes. The digestion of what was bad gave him an 
appetite for what was worse. He was the gamin turned vagabond, 
and the vagabond become an assassin. He w'as genteel, effeminate, 
graceful, robust, weak, and ferocious. Pie wore his hat turned upon 
the left side, to make room for the tuft of hair, according to the 
fashion of 1829. He lived by robber}'. His coat w-as the most fash- 
ionable cut, but threadbare. Montparnasse was a fashion-plate lb'" 
ing in distress and committing murders. The cause of all the crimes 
of this young man was his desire to be well dressed. The first grisettc 
who had said to him : “You are handsome," had throwm tlie stain of 
darkness into his heart, and had made a Cain of this Abel. Thinking 
that he was handsome, he had desired to be elegant ; now’ the finst of 
elegances is idleness : idleness for a poor man is crime. Few' prowlers 
were so much feared as Montparnasse. At eighteen, he had already 
left several corpses on his track. More than one traveller lay in the 
shadow of this w’retch, with extended arms and w’ith his face in n 
• pool of blood. Frizzled, pomaded, with slender waist, hips Hkc a 
woman, the bust of a Prussian officer, a buzz of admiration about 
him from the girls of the boulevard, an elaborately-tied cravat, a 
..slung-sbot in bis pocket, a' flower in his -button-hole-; such was tins 
chatmer of the sepulchre.' ■ ’ 
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JV 


COMPOSITION' OP Tlir, PANT) 


Tnicsn four linndits formal a <ort of rro{ai<>', v/intluij^ lhro 5 u:!i tiu' 
police and endeavouring,’- to escape from the indi.-'Crt-ci plana-- of 
Vidneq “under various form, tree, flame, and fountain," lendinp 
each other their names and their tricks, conrealinp ihem-elves in th.eir 
own siiadow, each a refupc and a hidinp-place for tin: r>tlu'rs, throw- 
ing oft tlieir personalities, as one t.akes off a false nose at a masked 
hall, sometimes simplifying themselves till they arc hut one, some- 
times multiplying themselves till Coco I-acour himself tonktlicm for 
a multitude. 

These four men were not four men ; it was a sort of mysterious 
roliher with four heads jircying upon I’aris hy wholc.^ale ; it v.-;!S the 
monstrous polyp of evil which inhahits the cry;)t of vo, 

By means of their ramifications .and the underlying nctv.-ork (-f 
their relations, Bahet, Guenlcmer, CIaf|ne>-nus, and .Mcintparna-'se, 
controlled the general lying-in-wait hn?.iness of the nejeirtment of 
the .Seine. Originators of ide;is in this line, men of midnight imagina- 
tion came to them fertile execution. The fourvillians lieing furnished 
with the single draft they took charge of putting it on the stage. 
Tliey worked upon scenario. They were always in condition to fur- 
nisii a company projKirtioned and suitaiilc to any enterprise which 
stood in need of aid, and was sufiiriently lucrative. .\ crime heing in 
search of arms, they sui.'Iet accomplices to it. They hail a company 
of actor.s of darknc.ss at the dispo.sitioTi of every cavernous tragedy. 

They usually met at nightfall, their waking iiour, in the wn-tc 
grounds near Ixi Saljietriere. There they conferred. '1 hey ha<I the 
twelve dark hours before them; they allottai their employ. 

Pdlrots-Miiu'ltr, such wa.s the name which was given in -uhter- 
ranenn society to the association of these four men. In the old, popu- 
lar, fantastic language, win'ch now is dying out every day, Pairor,- 
Miiu'ltc means morning, just as rnfrr chicn rt loaf' [between dog 
.and wolf), means night. This appellation. Palron-Minettc. probably 
came from the hour at wliich iheir work ended, the dawn being the 


moment for the di.«apjH-arancc of phantoms and the separ.ation of 
bandits, 'fhese four wore known by tbi.s title. When the (.liief Judge 
tlic Assizes vivited I-acenaire in prison, he <]U(-stioned him in rela- 
tion to some crime which I-aconaire denied. '‘W'ho did do it ?’’ n.sk-a! 
the judge. I..acenaire made this rei.ly, cnigm.atical to the ma-.p^-tratc, 
hut cle.ar to the js-dice: "Patron-Minette. jierhaj/s.” 

Sometimes a play may be imagined from llic announcement nt 
the characters : so, l<>o, we may almost understand wh.at n band P- 
from the ii,' t of the bandits, Wc give, for these nrisnes .arc jin- i rved 
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in the documents, the appellations to which the principal subordinates 

of Patron-Minette responded ; _ 

Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille. 

Brujon. (There was a dynasty of Brujons ; we shall say something 
about it hereafter.) 

Boulatruelle, the road-mender, already introduced. 

Laveuve. 

Finistere. 

Homer Hogu, negro. 

Mardisoir. 

Depcche. 

Fauntleroy, alias Bouquetiere. 

Glorieux, a liberated convict. 

Barrecarrosse, alias Monsieur Dupont. 

L’esplanade-du-Sud. 

Poussagrive. 

Cannagnolet. 

Kruideniers, alias Bizarro. 

Mangedentelle. 

Lcs-pieds-en-rair. 

Demi-liard, alias Deux-milliards. 

Etc., etc. 

We pass over some of them, and not the worst. These names have 
faces. They express not only beings, but species. Each of these names 
answers to a variety of these'shapeless toadstools of the cellars of 
civilisation. 

These beings, by no means free with their faces, were not of those 
wliom we see passing in the streets. During the day, wearied out by 
their savage nights, they went away to sleep, sometimes in the par- 
get-kilns, sometimes in the abandoned.quarries of Montmartre or 
Jlontrouge, sometimes in the sewers. They burrowed. 

What has become of these men ? They still exist. They have always 
existed. Horace speaks of them: A wbubniarum collegia, pharinaco- 
polcv, mcndici, iiiiiiicc; and so long as society shall be what it is, they 
will be what they are. Under the dark vault of their cave, they arc 
for ever reproduced from the ooze of society. They return, spectres, 
always the same ; but they bear the same name no longer, and they 
are no longer in the same skins. 

The individuals extirpated, the tribe still exists. 

They have always the same faculties. From beggar to the prowler 
the race preserv’es its purity. They divine purses in pockets, they 
scent watches in fobs. Gold and silver to them are odorous. There 
are simple bourgeois of whom you might say that they liave a robable 
appearance. These men follow these bourgeois patiently. W'cn a 
foreigner or a countryman passes by they have spider thrills. 

Such men, when, towards midnight, on a lone boulevard, you meet 
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them or catch a glimpse of them, arc terrifying. They seem not men, 
but forms fashioned of the living dark ; you would say tiiat they are 
generally an integral portion of the darkness, that they are not 
distinct from it, that the}' have no other soul than the gloom, and that 
it is only temporaril}- and to live for a few minutes a monstrous life, 
that they are disaggregated from the night. 

What is required to exorcise these goblins ? Light. Light in floods. 
No bat resists the dawn. Illuminate the bottom of society. 
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them or catch a glimpse of them, arc terrifj-ing. They seem not men, 
but forms fashioned of the living dark; you ivould say that they arc 
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BOOK EIGHTH— THE NOXIOUS POOR 
I 

MARIUS, ROOKING FOR A GIRL WITH A HAT, MEETS A MAN WITH 

A CAP 

Summer passed, then autumn; winter came. Neither M. Leblanc 
nor the young girl had set foot in the Luxembourg. Marius had now 
but one thought, to see that sweet, that adorable face again. He 
.searched continually ; he searched everywhere : he found nothing. 
He was no longer Marius the enthusiastic dreamer, the resolute 
man, ardent yet firm, the bold challenger of destiny, the brain which 
projected and built future upon future, the young heart full of plans, 
projects, prides, ideas, and desires ; he was a lost dog. He fell into a 
melancholy. It was all over with him. Work disgusted him, walking 
fatigued him, solitude wearied him, vast nature, once so full of 
forms, of illuminations, of voices, of counsels, of perspectives, of 
horizons, of teachings, was now a void before him. It seemed to hint 
that everything had disappeared. 

He was still full of thought, for he could not be otherwise; but 
be no longer found pleasure in his thoughts. To all which they were 
silently hut incessantly proposing to him, he answered in the gloom: 
What is the use ? 

He reproached himself a hundred times. Why did I follow her? 
I wa.s so happy in seeing her only ! .She looked upon me ; was not that 
infinite? She had the appearance of loving me. Was not that every- 
thing ? I desired to have what ? There is nothing more after that. I 
was a fool. It is my fault, etc., etc. Courfeyrac, to whom he confided 
nothing: that was his nature; but who found out a little of every- 
thing; that was his nature ahso; had begun by felicitating him upon 
being in love, and wondering at it witbal ; then seeing Marins fallen 
into melancboly, be bad at last said to him ; "I see that yon have 
been nothing but an animal. Here, come to the Cabin,” 

Once, confiding in a beautiful September .sun, Marins allowed him- 
.scU to be taken to the Bal de Sccanx, by Courfeyrac, Bossuct, aud 
Grantnirc, hoping, what a dream!, that he might possiiily find her 
there. We need not say that he did not see her whom he sought. “But 
yet it is here that nil the lost women are to he found,” muttered 
Grantaire. Jilarius left his friends at the ball, and went hack on foot, 
alone, tired, feverish, with .sad and troubled eyes, in the night, over- 
come by the noise and dust of the joyous coaches full of singing 
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parties who passed by him returning from the festival, while he. dis- 
couraged, was breathing in the pungent odour of the walnut trees 
by the wayside, to restore his brain. 

He lived more and more alone, bewildered, overwlielmcd, given 
up to his inward anguish, walking to and fro in his grief like a wolf 
in a cage, seeking ever3-v.-here for the absent, stupefied v.-ith love. 

At another time, an accidental meeting produced a singular effect 
upon him. In one of the little streets in the neighbourhood of the 
Boulevard des Invalides, he saw a man dressed like a labourer, wear- 
ing a cap v.-ith a long visor, from beneath which escaped a few locks 
of vcr\- white hair. Marius was struck by the beauty of this white 
hair, and noticed the man who was walking with slow steps and 
seemed absorbed in painful meditation. Strangely enough, it ap- 
peared to him that he recognised M. Leblanc. It was the .same hair, 
the same profile, as far as the cap allowed him to see, the same man- 
ner, only sadder. But wh}- these working-man’s clothes? what did 
that mean? wdiat did this disguise signify? Marius was astounded. 
When he came to himself, his first impulse was to follow the man : 
who knows but he had at last caught the trace which he was scelring? 
At all events, he must see the man again nearer, and clear up the 
enigma. But this idea occurred to him too late, the man was now 
gone. He had taken some little side-street, and Marius could not find 
him again. This adventure occupied his mind for a few days, and 
then faded away. “After all,” said he to himself, “it is probably only 
a resemblance.’’ 


II 

A W.\IF 

Marius still lived in the Gorbeau tenement. He paid no attention to 
anybody there. 

At this time, it is true, there were no occupants remaining in the 
house but himself and those jondrettes whose rent he had once paid, 
without having ever spoken, however, either to the father, or to the 
mother, or to the daughters. The other tenants had moved away or 
died, or had been turned out for not paying their rent. 

One day, in the course of this winter, the sun shone a little in the 
afteriioon, but it was the second of February, that ancient Candlc- 
mas-day whose treacherous sun, the precursor of si.x weeks of cold, 
insjiired Matthew Laensberg with these two lines, which have de- 
servedly become classic : 

Qu’il luisc ou qu'il luiscmc, 

L'ours rentre cn sa caverue.’ 

’ Let it or let it Rlimmcr, 

Tiic bc.ar returns into liis cave. 
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Marius had just left his ; night was falling. It was his dinner hour; 
for it was still necessary for him to go to dinner, alas ! oh, infirmity 
of the ideal passions. 

He had just crossed his door-sill which Ma’am Bougon was sweep- 
ing at that very moment, muttering at the same time this memorable 
monologue : ... 

“What is there that is cheap now? everj'thing is dear. There is 
nothing but people’s trouble that is cheap ; that comes for nothing, 
people’s trouble.” ’ 

I^farius went slowly up the boulevard towards the barriere, on the 
way to the Rue Saint Jacques. He was walking thoughtfully, with 
his head down. 

Suddenly he felt that he was elbowed in the dusk ; he turned, and 
saw two young girls in rags, one tall and slender, the other a little 
shorter, passing rapidly by, breathless, frightened, and apparently 
in flight; they had met him, had not seen him, and had jostled him 
in passing. Marius could see in the twilight tlieir livid faces, their 
hair tangled and flying, their frightful bonnets, their tattered skirts, 
and their naked feet. As the)" ran they were talking to each other. The 
taller one said in a very low voice : 

“The cagnes came. They just missed pincer me at the dcmi-ccrcic.” 

The other answered : “I saw them. I cavaU, cavalc, cavalc." 

Marius understood, through this dismal argot, that the gendarmes, 
or the city police, had not succeeded in seizing these two girls, and 
that the girls had escaped. 

They plunged in under the trees of the boulevard behind hipi, 
and for a fe\Y seconds made a kind of dim whiteness in the obscurity 
vdiich soon faded out. 

Marius stopped for a moment. 

He was about to resume his course when he perceived a little gre)|- 
ish packet on the ground at his feet. He stooped down and picked it 
up. It was a sort of envelope which appeared to contain papers. ^ 

“Good,” said he, “those poor creatures must have dropped this!" 

He retraced his steps, he called, he did not find them ; he con- 
cluded they were already beyond hearing, put the packet in his 
pocket and went to dinner. 

On his way, in an alley on the Rue Mouflfetard. he saw a child’s 
coffin covered with a black cloth, placed upon three chairs and lighted 
by a candle. The two girls of the twilight returned to his mind. 

“Poor mothers,” thought he. “There is one thing sadder than to 
sec their children die — to sec them lead evil lives.” 

Then these shadows which had varied his sadness went out from 
his thoughts, and he fell back into his customarj’ train. He began to 
think of his si.K months of love and happiness in the open air and the 
broad daylight under the beautiful trees of the Luxembourg. 

“How dark my life has become 1” said he to himself. "Young girls 
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still pass before me. Only formerly they were angels; now they are 
ghouls.” 


Ill 

QUADRIFRONS 

In the evening, as he was undressing to go to bed, he happened to 
feel in his coat-pocket the packet which he had picked up on the 
boulevard. He had forgotten it. He thought it might he well to ojicn 
it, and that the packet might perhaps contain the address of the 
young girls, if, in reality, it belonged to them, or at all events the 
information necessary to restore it to the person who had lost it. 

He opened the envelope. 

It was unsealed and contained four letters, also unsealed. 

The addresses were upon them. 

All four e.xhalcd an odour of wretched tobacco. 

The first letter was addressed: To Madame, Madame the Mar- 
chioness dc Gruchcray, Square opposite the Chamber of Deputies, 
No. 

Marius said to himself that he should probably find in this letter 
the information of which he was in .search, and that, moreover, as 
the letter was not sealed, probably it might he read without impro- 
priety. 

It was in these words: 

“Madame the i\Iarchioness : 

“The virtue of kindness and piety is that which hinds sosiety 
most closely. Call up 3’our Christian sentiment, and cast a look of 
compassion upon this unfortunate Spanish victim of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the sacred cause of legitimacy, which he has paid for 
with his blood, consecrated his fortune, wholy, to defend this cause, 
and to-dav finds himself in the greatest misscry. He has no doubt 
that your honourable self will furnish him assistance to preserve 
an existence extremely painful for a soldier of education and of 
honour full of wounds, reckons in advance upon the humanity 
which animmates you and upon the interest which Madame the Mar- 
chioness feels in a nation so unfortunate. Their prayer will not he 
in vain, and their memory will retain herr charming souvenir. 

“From my respectful sentiments with which I have the honour to 
he 

“Madame, 

“Don Ai.v.\rfs, Spanish captain of cabalry, royalist refuge 
in France, who finds himself traveling for his country and 
ressources fail him to continue his travells.” 
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Still pass before me. Only formerly they were angels; now they are 
ghouls/' 


III 

nUADRIFRONS 

In the evening, as he was undressing to go to bed, he happened to 
feel in his coat-pocket the packet which he had picked up on the 
boulevard. He had forgotten it. He thought it might be well to o])en 
it, and that the packet might perhaps contain the address of the 
young girls, if, in reality, it belonged to them, or at all events the 
information necessary to restore it to the person who had lost it. 

He opened the envelope. 

It was unsealed and contained four letters, also unsealed. 

The addresses were upon them. 

All four exhaled an odour of wretched tobacco. 

The first letter was addressed: To Madavic, Madame the Mar- 
chioness dc Gruchcrav, Square opposite the Chamber of Deputies, 
No.—— 

Marius said to himself that he should probably find in this letter 
the information of which he was in search, and that, moreover, as 
the letter was not sealed, probably it might be read without impro- 
priety. 

It was in thc.se words: 

"Madame the Marchioness: 

"The virtue of kindness and piety is that which binds sosiety 
most closely. Call up 3'our chri.stian sentiment, and cast a look of 
compassion upon this unfortunate Spanish victim of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the sacred cause of legitimacy, which he has paid for 
with his blood, consecrated his fortune, wholy, to defend this cause, 
and to-day finds himself in the greatest missery. He has no doubt 
that your honourable self will furnish him assistance to preserve 
an existence extremely painful for a soldier of education and of 
honour full of wounds, reckons in advance upon the humanity 
which animmates you and upon the interest which Madame the Mar- 
chioness feels in a nation so unfortunate. Their prayer will not be 
in vain, and their memory will retain herr charming souvenir, 

"From mv respectful sentiments with which I have the honour to 
be 

"Madame, 

“Don ,Ai.v.\k{;.s, Spanish captain of cabalry, royalist refuge 
in France, who finds himself traveling for his country 
ressourccs fail him to continue his travells." 
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Marius had just left his ; night was falling. It was his dinner hour; 
for it was still necessary for him to go to dinner, alas ! oh, infirmity 
of the ideal passions. 

He had just crossed his door-sill which Ma’am Bougon was sweep- 
ing at that very moment, muttering at the same time this memorable 
monologue : 

“What is there that is cheap now ? everything is dear. There is 
nothing but people’s trouble that is cheap ; that comes for nothing, 
people’s trouble.’’ ‘ 

Marius went slowly up the boulevard towards the barriere, on the 
way to the Rue Saint Jacques. He was walking thoughtfully, with 
his head down. 

Suddenly he felt that he was elbowed in the dusk ; he turned, and 
saw two young girls in rags, one tall and slender, the other a little 
shorter, passing rapidly by, breathless, frightened, and apparently 
in flight ; they had met him, had not seen him, and had jostled him 
in passing. Marius could see in the twilight their livid faces, their 
hair tangled and flying, their frightful bonnets, their tattered skirts, 
and their naked feet. As they ran they were talking to each other. The 
taller one said in a very low voice : 

“The came. They just missed me at the cfnai-wcfc.” 

The other answered : “I saw them. I cavalc, cavale, cavalc.” 

Marius understood, through this dismal argot, that the gendarmes, 
or the city police, had not succeeded in seizing these two girls, and 
that the girls had escaped. _ , 

They plunged in under the trees of the boulevard behind him, 
and for a fe\v seconds made a kind of dim whiteness in the obscurity 
vdiich soon faded out, 

Marius stopped for a moment. 

He was about to resume his course when he perceived a little gre)|* 
ish packet on the ground at his feet. He stooped down and picked it 
up. It was a sort of envelope which appeared to contain papers. 

“Good,” said he, “those poor creatures must have dropped this! 

He retraced his steps, he called, he did not find them ; he con- 
cluded they were already beyond hearing, put the packet in bis 
pocket and went to dinner. 

On his way, in an alley on the Rue Mouffetard, he saw a child's 
coffin covered with a black cloth, placed upon three chairs and lighted 
by a candle. The two girls of the twilight returned to his mind. 

"Poor mothers,” thought he. "There is one thing sadder than to 
sec their children die — to see them lead evil lives.” 

Then these shadows which had varied his sadness went out fron^ 
his thoughts, and he fell back into his customarj’- train. He began to 
think of his six months of love and happiness in the open air and the 
broad daylight under the beautiful trees of the Luxembourg. 

“How dark my life has become 1” said he to himself. “Young gids 
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Still pass before me. Only formerly they were angels; now they arc 
ghouls.” 


Ill 

QUAORIFRONS 

In the evening, as he was undressing to go to bed, he happened to 
feel in his coat-pocket the packet which lie had picked up on the 
boulevard. He had forgotten it. He thought it might be well to open 
it, and that the packet might perhaps contain the address of the 
young girls, if, in reality, it belonged to them, or at all events the 
information necessary to restore it to the person who had lost it. 

He opened the envelope. 

It was unsealed and contained four letters, also unsealed. 

The addresses were upon them. 

All four exhaled an odour of wretched tobacco. 

The first letter was addressed: To Madame, Madame the Mar- 
chioiiess dc Gruchcray, Square opposite the Chamber of Deputies, 
No. 

Marius said to himself that he should probably find in this letter 
the information of which he was in .search, and that, moreover, ns 
the letter was not sealed, probably it might be read without impro- 
jiricty. 

It was in these words: 

“Madame the Marchioness: 

“The virtue of kindness and piety is that which binds sosicty 
most closely. Call up your chri.stian sentiment, and cast a look of 
conipas.sion upon this unfortunate Spanish victim of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the sacred cause of legitimacy, which he has paid for 
with his blood, consecrated his fortune, wholy, to defend this cause, 
and to-day finds himself in the greatest misserv. He has no doubt 
that j'our honourable self will furnish him assistance to preserve 
an existence extremely painful for a soldier of education and of 
honour full of wounds, reckons in advance upon the humanity 
which animmates you and upon the interest which Madame the Mar- 
chionc.«s feels in a nation so unfortunate. Their prayer will not be 
in vain, and their memory will retain herr charming souvenir. 

“From mv respectful sentiments witli which I have the honour to 
be 

“Madame, 

“Don .Alvakks. Spanish captain of cabaliy, royalist refuge 
in France, who finds himself traveling for his country and 
rcssourccs fail him to continue his travells.” 
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No address was added to the signature. Marius hoped to find the 
address in the second letter the superscription of which ran: to 
Madame, Madame the Comlcss dc Montvernei, Rue Cassette, No. 
9 . Marius read as follows ; 

“Madame the Comtess, 

"It is an unfortunate mothur of a family of six children the last 
of whom is only eight months old. Me sick since my last lying-in, 
abandoned by my husband for five months haveing no ressources 
in the world the most frightful indigance. 

"In the hope of Madame the Comtesse, she has the honour to be, 
Madame, with a profound respect, 

“Mother Balizard." 

Marius passed to the third letter, which was, like the preceding, a 
begging one ; it read : 

“Monsieur Pabourgeot, elector, wholesale merchant-milliner, 
Rue Saint Denis, corner of the Rue aux Fers. 

“I take the liberty to address you this letter to pray you to accord 
me the pretious favour of your simpathies and to interest you in a 
man of letters who has just sent a drama to the Theatre Frangais. 
Its subject is historical, and the action takes place in Auvergne in 
the time of the empire: its style, I believe, is natural, laconic, and 
perhaps has some merit. There arc verses to be sung in four places. 
The comic, the serious, the unforeseen, mingle themselves with the 
variety of the characters and with a tint of romance spread lightly 
over all the plot which advances misteriously, and by striking terns, 
to a denouement in the midst of several hits of splendid scenes, 
“J»Iy principal object is to satisfie the desire which animates pro- 
gressively the man of our century, that is to say, fashion, that «- 
pri.sious and grotesque weathercock which changes almost with 
ever}' new wind. 

“In spile of these qualities I have reason to fear that jealousy, the 
selfishness of the privileged authors, may secure my exclusion front 
the theatre, for I am not ignorant of the distaste with which new- 
comers arc swollowed. 

“I^Ionsieur Pabourgeot, your just reputation as an enlightened 
protector of literarj- fokes emboldens me to send my daughter to 
you, who will expose to 3-011 our indignant situation, wanting bread 
and fire in this W3-nter season. To tell 3-00 that I pray 3-011 to accept 
the homage which I desire to offer 3-011 in my drama and in all those 
which I make, is to prove to you how ambicious I am of the honour 
of sheltering m3-self under your aegis, and of adorning my writing* 
with 3-our name. If you deign to honour me rvith tlic mo.st mode.st 
offering, I shall occupy myself immediately a piese of verse for you 
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to pay my tribut 'of recognition. 'J'his picsc, which I shall cnclcavonr 
to render as perfect as possible, will be sent to you before being in- 
serted in the beginning of the drama and given upon the stage. 

“To Monsieur and I^Iadamc Pabourgeot, 

My most respectful homage, 

“Gkn'flot, man of letters. 


“P. S, Were it only forty sous. 

“Excuse me for sending my daughter and for not presenting my- 
self, but sad motives of dress do not permit me, alas ! to go out " 

I^farius finally opened the fourth letter. There was on the ad- 
dre.ss: To the beneficent gentleman of the church of Saint Jaques 
du Haut Pas. It contained these few lines : 

“Beneficent man. 

"If you will deign to accompany my daughter, you will see a 
misserable calamity, and I will .show you my certificates. 

“At the sight of tlicse writings your generous soul will be moved 
with a sentiment of lively benevolence, for true philo.sopher.s always 
experience vivid emotions. 

“Agree, compassionate man, that one must experience the most 
cruel necessity, and that it is very painful, to obtain relief, to have 
it attested by authority, as if we were not free to suffer and to die 
of inanition while waiting for some one to relieve our misscr}*. The 
fates are very cruel to some and too lavi.sh or too careful to others. 

“I await your jjrcscnce or your offering, if you deign to make h, 
and I pray you to have the kindness to accept the respectful senti- 
ments with which I am proud to be, 

“Truly magnanimous man, 

“Your very humble 

And very obedient servant, 

“P. F.\nANT 0 U, dramatic artist,” 

After reading these four letters, Marius did not find himself 
much wiser than before. 

In the first place none of the signers gave his address. 

Then they seemed to come from four different individuals, Don 
Alvares, Mother BahV.ard, the poet Genfiot, and the dramatic artist 
Fahantou ; but, strangely enough, these letters were all four written 
in the .same hand. 

What was the conclusion from that, unless that they c.imc from 
the same person? . . 
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abandoned by my husband for five months haveing no ressources 
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“I take the liberty to address you this letter to pray you to accord 
me the pretious favour of your simpathies and to interest you in a 
man of letters who has just sent a drama to the Theatre Fran?ais. 
Its subject is historical, and the action takes place in Auvergne in 
the time of the empire : its style, I believe, is natural, laconic, and 
perhaps has some merit. There are verses to be sung in four places. 
The comic, the serious, the unforeseen, mingle themselves with the 
variety of the characters and with a tint of romance spread lightly 
over all the plot which advances misteriously, and by striking terns, 
to a denouement in the midst of several hits of splendid scenes. 

“My principal object is to satisfie the desire which animates pro- 
gressively the man of our century, that is to say, fashion, that ca- 
prisious and grotesque weathercock which changes almost with 
every- new wind. 

"In spite of these qualities I have reason to fear that jealousy, 
selfishness of the privileged authors, may secure my exclusion from 
the theatre, for I am not ignorant of the distaste with which new- 
comers are swollowed. 

"Monsieur Pabourgeot, your ju.st reputation as an enlightened 
protector of literary fokes emboldens me to send my daughter to 
you, who will expose to you our indignant situation, wanting bread 
and fire in this wynter season. To tell you that I pray vou to accept 
thejiomage which I desire to offer you in my drama and in all those 
which I make, is to prove to you how ambicious I am of the honour 
of sheltering myself under your aegis, and of adorning my writing? 
with your name. If you deign to honour me with the most modest 
offering, I shall occupy myself immediately a piese of verse for you 
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to pay my tribut of recognition. This piesc, which I shall cndcavonr 
to render as perfect as possible, will be sent to yon before being in- 
serted in the beginning of the drama and given upon the stage. 

“To Monsieur and Madame Pabourgeot, 

^ly most respectful homage, 

“GexfloTj man of letters. 


“P. S. Were it only fortv- sous. 

“Excuse me for sending my daughter and for not presenting my- 
self, but sad motives of dress do not permit me, alas ! to go out ” 

Marius finallj’ opened the fourth letter. Tiierc was on the ad- 
dress: To Ihc beneficent genllentan of the church of Saint Janucs 
du Haul Pas. It contained these few lines : 

“Beneficent man. 

"If you will deign to accompany my daughter, you will sec a 
misserable calamity, and I will show you my certificates. 

"At the sight of tliese writings your generous soul will be jnnvcd 
with a sentiment of lively benevolence, for true philosophers always 
experience vivid emotions. 

“.Agree, compassionate man, that one must cNpericnce the mo.st 
cruel necessity, and that it is very painful, to obtain relief, to have 
it attested b}’ authority, as if wc were not free to suffer and to die 
of inanition while waiting for some one to relieve our misscry. The 
fates are verj' cruel to some and too lavish or too careful to others. 

“I await your presence or your offering, if you deign to make it, 
and I pray you to have the kindness to accept the respectful senti- 
ments with which I am proud to he, 

“Truly magnanimous man, 

"Your very humble 

And very obedient scr\'ant, 

"P. Faba.xtou, dramatic artist.” 

-After reading these four letters, Marius did not find himself 
much wiser than before. 

In the first place none of the signers gave his address. 

Then they seemed to come from four different individuals, Don 
Ah^arcs, Mother Baiizard, the poet Genflnt, and the dramatic artist 
I'abantou ; but, strangely enough, these letters v.-crc all four UTitten 
in the .same hand. 

\\'liat was the conclusion from that, unless that they came from 
the same person? ... 
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No address was added to the signature. Marius hoped to find the 
address in the second letter the superscription of which ran: to 
Madame, Madame the Comtess dc Montvenwt, Rue Cassette, No. 
9. Marius read as follows : 

“Madame the Comtess, 

“It is an unfortunate mothur of a famil}'" of six children the last 
of whom is only eight months old. Me sick since my last lying-in, 
abandoned by my husband for five months haveing no ressources 
in the world the most frightful indigance. 

“In the hope of Madame the Comtesse, she has the honour to be, 
Madame, with a profound respect, 

“Mother Balizard." 

Marius passed to the third letter, which was, like the preceding, a 
begging one ; it read : 

“Monsieur Pabourgeot, elector, wholesale merchant-milhner, 
Rue Saint Denis, corner of the Rue aux Fers. 

"I take the liberty to address you this letter to pray you to accord 
me the pretious favour of your simpathies and, to interest you in a 
man of letters who has just sent a drama to the Theatre Frangais. 
Its subject is historical, and the action takes place in Auvergne in 
the time of the empire : its style, I believe, is natural, laconic, and 
perhaps has some merit. There are verses to be sung in four places. 
The comic, the serious, the unforeseen, mingle themselves with tJic 
variety of the characters and with a tint of romance spread lightly 
over all the plot which advances misteriously, and by striking terns, 
to a denouement in the midst of several hits of splendid scenes. 

“Aly principal object is to satisfie the desire which animates pro- 
gressively the man of our century, that is to say, fashion, that ca- 
prisious and grotesque weathercock which changes almost v’itli 
every new wind. 

“In spite of these qualities I have reason to fear that jealousy, die 
.selfishness of the privileged authors, may secure my exclusion from 
the theatre, for I am not ignorant of the distaste with which new- 
comers arc swollowed. 

“Monsieur Pabourgeot, your just reputation as an enlightened 
protector of literary fokes emboldens me to send my daughter to 
)-ou. who will expose to you our indignant situation, wanting bread 
and fire in this vwnter season. To tell you that I pray vou to accept 
the homage which I desire to offer you in my drama and in all those 
which I make, is to prove to you how ambicious I am of the honour 
of sheltering myself under your aegis, and of adorning my writings 
with your name. If you deign to honour me with the most modest 
offering, I shall occupy myself immediately a piese of verse for you 
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to pay my tribiit of recognition. 7'his pic5c, whicli I .shall cnclc.avonr 
to render as perfect as possible, will be sent to you before being in- 
serted in the beginning of the drama and given upon the stage. 

“To Monsieur and [Madame Pabourgeol, 

]My most respectful homage, 

"Ge.vflot, man of letters. 


"P. S. Were it only forty sous. 

“Excuse me for sending my daughter and for not presenting my- 
self, but sad motives of dress do not permit me, alas ! to go out ” 

Marius finally opened the fourth letter. There was on the ad- 
dress: To the hcucficoit gentleman of the church of Saint Jaques 
du Haut Pas. It contained these few lines ; 

“Beneficent man. 

“If you will deign to accompany my daughter, you will see a 
misscrable calamity, and I will show you my certificates, 

“At the sight of tlicse writings your generous soul will be moved 
with a sentiment of lively benevolence, for true philosophers always 
experience vivid emotions. 

“Agree, comiiassionatc man, that one must experience the most 
cruel necessity, and that it is very painful, to obtain relief, to have 
it attested by authority, as if we were not free to suffer and to die 
of inanition while waiting for .some one to relieve our missery. The 
fates are very cruel to some and too lavish or too careful to others. 

“I await your presence or your offering, if you deign to make it, 
and I pray you to have the kindness to accept the respectful senti- 
ments with which I am proud to be, 

“Truly magnanimous man, 

“Your very humble 

And very obedient servant, 

“P, F.\nA.\Tou, dramatic artist.” 

.A.ftcr reading these four letters, Marius dif! not find himself 
much wiser than before. 

In the first place none of the .signers gave his address. 

Then they seemed to come from four <lifi'erciu individuals, Don 
Alvares. Mother Balizard, the poet Genflnt. and the flramaiic artist 
I'abantou ; but, strangely enough, these letters were all four written 
in the .same hand. 

Wdiat was the conclusion from that, unless that they came from 
the same person ? ■ 
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Moreover, and this rendered the conjecture still more probable, 
the paper, coarse and yellow, rras the same in all four, the odour of 
tobacco was the same, and although there was an evident endeavour 
to vary the style, the same faults of orthography were reproduced 
with a very qiiict certainty, and Genflot, the man of letters, was no 
more free from them than the Spanish captain. 

To endeavour to unriddle this little mystery was a useless labour. 
If it had not been a waif, it would have had the appearance of a 
mystification, Marius was too sad to take a joke kindly even from 
chance, or to lend himself to the game which the street pavement 
seemed to wish to play with him. It appeared to him that he was 
like Colin Maillard among the four letters, which were mocking 
him. 

Nothing, however, indicated that these letters belonged to the girls 
whom Marius had met on the boulevard. After all, they were but 
waste paper evidently without value, 

Marius put them back into the envelope, threw.it into a corner, 
and went to bed. 

About seven o’clock in the morning, he had got up and break- 
fasted, and was trying to set about his work when there was a 
gentle rap at his door. 

As he owned nothing, he never locked his door, except somc- 
tipics, and that very rarel)% when he was about some pressing 
piece of work. And, indeed, even when absent, he left his key in 
the lock. “You will be robbed,” .said Ma’am Bougon. "Of what?” 
said Marius. The fact is, however, that one day somebody had 
stolen an old pair of boots, to the great triumph of Ma’am Bougon. 

There \yas a second rap, very gentle like the first. 

“Come in,” said Marius. 

The door opened. 

"YHiat do you want. Ma’am Bougon ?” aslced Marius, without 
raising his eyes from the books and papers which he had on his 
table. 

A voice, which was not IMa’am Bougon’fe, answered : 

“I beg your pardon. Monsieur •” 

It was a hollow, cracked, smothered, rasping voice, the voice 
of an old man, roughened by brandy and by liquors. 

Marius turned quickly and saw a young girl. 


IV 

A ROSE IN' MISERY 

A GIRL who was quite young, was standing in the half-opened door. 
The little round window through which the light found its way 
into the garret was cx.actly opposite the door, and lit up this fonn 
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with a pallid light. It was a pale, puny, meagre creature, nothing 
but a chemise and a skirt covered a shivering and chilly nakedness. 
A string for a belt, a string for a head-dress, .sharp shoulders pro- 
truding from the chemise, a blond and lymphatic pallor, dirty 
shoulder-blades, red hands, the mouth open and sunken, some teeth 
gone, the eyes dull, bold, and drooping, the form of an unripe 
young girl and the look of a corrupted old woman ; fifty years joined 
with fifteen; one of those beings who are both feeble and horrible 
at once, and who make those shudder whom they do not make weep. 

Marius arose and gazed with a kind of astonishment upon this 
being, so mucli like the shadowy forms which pass across our 
dreams. 

The most touching thing about it was that this young girl had 
not come into the world to be ugly. In her early childhood, she must 
have even been pretty. The grace of her youth was still struggling 
against the hideous old age brought on by debauchery and poverty. 
A remnant of beauty was dying out upon this face C)f si.vtcen, like 
the jiale sun which is e.xtinguished by frightful clouds at the dawn of 
a winter’s day. 

The face was not absolutely unknown to Marius. Me thought he 
remembered having seen it somewhere. 

“What do you wish, maflemoiscllc.^’’ asked he. 

The young girl answered with her voice like a drunken galley- 
slave’s : 

“Here is a letter for 3-011, Monsieur Marius.” 

.She called Marius by his name ; he could not doubt that her busi- 
ness was with him: but what was this girl? how did she know his 
name ? 

■Without waiting for an invitation, she entered. She entered 
lesolutel}', looking at tlic whole room and the unmade lied with a 
sort of assurance which chilled the heart. She was barefooted. Great 
holes in her skirt revealed her long limbs and her .sharp knees. She 
was shivering. 

She had reall}- in her hand a letter which she jircsented to Marius. 

Marius, in oi)ening this letter, noticed that the enormouslv large 
wafer was still wet. The message could not have come far. He read : 

$ 

“My amiable neighbour, young man ! 

“I have lerned your kindness towards me, that you have paid 
ny rein six months ago, I bless you, \-oung man. M}- eldest daughter 
will tell you that we liave been without a morsel of bread for two 
days, four persons, and my s|Mnisc sick. If I am not desseived bv 
niv thoughts. 1 thitik I may hope that )-our generous heart will 
.soften at this exposure and that (he desire will subjugate 3-011 of 
l-eing propitious to me by deigning to lavish upon me some light ei ft. 
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"I am with the disliijf'iiished consideration which is due to the 
benefactors of humanity, 

"JON»RETTE 

“P. S. My daughter will await your orders, dear Monsieur 
Marius,” 

This letter, in the midst of the obscure accident which had oc- 
cupied Marius’s tlioughts since the previous evening, was a candle 
in a cave. Everything was suddenly cleared up. 

Tills letter came from the same source as the other four. It was 
the same writing, the same style, the same orthography, the same 
jiapcr, the same odour of tohacco. 

There were five missives, five stories, five names, five signalnrcs, 
and a single signer. Tlic .Spanish C'ajUain Don Alvares, the unfor- 
tunate mother Halizard, tlie dramatic j)oct Genflot, the old comedy 
writer F.ahanton, were all four named jondrette, if indeed the name 
of Jondrette himself w.as Jondrette. 

During the now rather long time that Marins had lived in the 
tenement, he had had, ns we have .said, but very few opportunities 
to see, or even catch a glimpse of his very poor neighbours. His 
mind was elsowliere, and where the mind is, thither the eyes arc 
directed. I le must have met the JondreUes in the passage and on the 
stairs, more lh.au once, hut to him they were only shadows; he had 
taken so little notice that on the previous evening he had hrusl|Cci 
against tlie Jondrette girls ujHin the boulevard without recognising 
them ; for it was evidently they ; and it was with great difficulty 
that this girl, who had just come into his room, had awakened in him, 
beneath his disgust and pity, a vague remembrance of having met 
willi her elsewhere. 

Xow he saw everything clearly. He understood that the occupa- 
tion of lii.N tieighhour Jondrette in his distress was to work upon the 
svmpatliics of Iienevolent persons ; that he procured their addresses, 
juid tliat he wrote under assumed names letters to people whom he 
'leemed rich and compassionate, which his daughters carried, at 
their risk and peril ; for this f.athcr wasonc who risked his daughters; 
he was pl.aying a game with destiny, ami he put them into the stake. 
Marius understood, to judge by their flight in the evening, by their 
breathlessness, by their terror, by iliosc words of argot which he 
had heard, that probably tlicsc unfortunate things were carrying 
oil also some of the secret trades of darkness, and that from a}' 
this the rc.snlt was, in the midst of human society constituted as it 
is, two miserable beings who were jicitlicr children, nor girls, imr 
women, a species of impure vet innocent nionsters nrodiiccd 1>>’ 
misery. 

Sad creatures without name, witliout age, without se.\', to whom 
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lieither good nor evil -were any longer ])ossiI)!c, and for wliom, o!i 
leaving childhood, there is nothing more in this world, neither lib- 
erty, nor virtue, nor responsibility. Souls blooming yesterday, Lvkd 
to-day, like those flowers v.-hich fall in tlie street and arc bespattered 
by the mud before a wheel crushes them. 

Meantime, while ^larius fixed upon her an astonisiied and sor- 
rowful look, the young girl was walking to and fro in the room with 
the boldness of a spectre. She bustled about regardless of her naketl- 
ness. At times, her chemise, unfastened and torn, fell almost to her 
waist She moved the chairs, she disarranged the toilet articles on 
the bureau, she felt of l^Iarius’ clothes, she searched over what there 
was in the corners. 

“Ah,” said she, ‘Vou have a mirror!” 

And she hummed, as if she had been alone, snatches of songs, 
light refrains which v.-erc made dismal by her h.arsh and guttural 
voice. Beneath this boldness could be perceived an indescribable 
constraint, restlessness, and humility. Effrontery is a shame. 

Nothing was more sorrowful than to sec her amusing herself, 
and, so to .speak, fluttering about the room with the movements of a 
bird which is startled by the light, or which has a wing broken. You 
feel that under other conditions of education and of dc.stiny, the g.ay 
and free manner of this young girl might have been something 
sweet and charming. Never among animals does tlic creature which 
is born to be a dove change into an osprey, d'hat is seen only among 
men. 

Marius was reflccling, and let her go on. 

She went to the table. 

“Ah !” said she, “books !” 

A light flashed through her glassy eye. She resumed, and her 
tone expressed that happiness of being able to boa^t of something, 
to which no human creature is insensible : 

“I can read, I can.” 

She hastily caught up the book which lay oj)cn on the table, and 
rc.ad fluently: 

“ General Bauduin received the order to t.akc five battalicnis of 

his brigade and carra- the chateau of Hougomoni, which is in the 
middle of the plain of W’aterloo ” 

She stopped : 

“Ah, Y'aterloo 1 1 know that. It is a b-attle in old times. My father 
was there ; my father served in the annic.s. We are jolly good Bona- 
partists at home, that we arc. .*\gainst Engli.di, Waterloo is.” 

Siic put flown the book, took up a pen, and exclaimed : 

“.•\nd I can write, too !” 

She dippesl the pen in the ink, and turning towards Marius : 

“W’oulfi you like to see? Here, I am going to write a word to 
show.” 
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Aiul licforc he had had lime to answer, she wrote upon a slice 
of blank najicr which was on the middle of the table; ‘‘The Cogue, 
(vr here. 

'riicn, throwing down the pen: 

“There arc no mistakes in spelling. You can look. We have re 
ceived an education, my sister and I. We have not always been wha 
we arc. W’c were not made ” 

Mere she stopiied, fixed her faded eye upon Marius, and burs 
out laughing, saying in a lone which contained complete anguisl 
.stifled bv complete cynicism : 

“Bahl” 

And she began to hum these words, to a lively air : 

T’.ii f.aim, nion perc. 

Pas (Ic fricot. 

J'ai froid, iiia tnirc. 

Pas tic tricot. 

Grctotic, 

LotoUc I 
Sanglolc, 

Jacqtiot. 

Hardly had she finished this stan7:a when she c.xclaimcd : 

“Do you ever go to the theatre, Monsieur Marius? I do. I have 
a little iirother who is a friend of some artists, and who gives me 
tickets sometimes. Now, I do not like the scats in the galleries. You 
arc crowded, you arc uncomfort able. There arc sometimes coarse 
jieople there ; there are also people who smell bad.” 

'riicii .she looked at Marius, put on a strange manner, and said 
to him : 

"Do YOU know. Monsieur Marius, that you arc a very pretty 
boy?” ■ 

And at the same time the .same thought occurred to both of tlicrUi 
which made her smile and made him blush. 

She went to him, and laid her hand on his shoulder ; “You pav n” 
attention to me, but I know you. Monsieur Marius. I meet yon 
on the stains, and then 1 sec )’ou visiting a man named Father Mn- 
beuf, who lives out by Austcrlitr,, sometimes, when I am walking 
that w.ay. That becomes yon very well, your tangled liair.” 

Her voire tried to be very soft, but .succccdcrl only in being very 
low. .Some of her words were lost in their passage from the larynx 
to the lips, as upon a key-board in which some notes arc missing- 

jMarius liad drawn back quietly. 

"^^ademoisclIe,'’ said he, with his cold gravity, "I have here a 
packet, which is yours, 1 think. Permit me to return it to you.” 

.■\nd he banded her the cnvcloiie, which contained the four let' 
ters. 

She clapped lier bands and exclaimed: 
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"We have looked ever}'\vhere !" 

Then she snatched the packet, and opened the envelope, saying: 

"Lordy, Lord}-, haven’t we looked, niy sister and I ? Anri you 
have found it ! on the boulevard, didn't you ? It must have been on 
the boulevard? You see, tin's dropped wlien we ran. It was my 
brat of a sister who made the stupid blunder. \\'!ien wc got home, 
we could not find it. As we did not want to be beaten, since that i.s 
needless, since that is entirely needless, since that is absolutely 
needless, we said at home that wc had carried the letters to the 
persons, and that they told us : Kix ! Now here they are, these poor 
letters. And how did you know they were mine? Ah, yes! by the 
writing! It was you, then, that we knocked against last evening. 
We did not sce 3 -ou, really ! I said to my sister : Is that a gentleman ? 
My sister said : — I think it is a gentleman !" 

Meanwhile she had unfolded the petition addressed "to the 
beneficent gentleman of the church Saint Jacques du Haul Pas." 

"Here!" said .she, "this is for the old fellow who goes to mass. 
And this too is the hour, I am going to carry it to him. He will give 
us something perhaps for breakfast." 

Then she began to laugh, and added : 

"Do you know what it will be if wc have breakfast to-day ? It will 
be that wc shall have had our breakfast fc r day before yesterday, our 
dinner for day before yesterday, our breakfast for yesterday, our 
dinner for yesterday, all that at one time this morning. Yes ! zounds ! 
if you’re not satisfied, stuff till you burst, dogs !’’ 

This reminded Marius of what the poor girl had come to his 
room for. 

He felt in his waistcoat, he found nothing there. 

The young girl continued, seeming to talk as if she were no 
longer conscious that !Marius was there present. 

“Sometimes I go away at night. Sometimes I do not come back. 
Before coming to this place, tlic other winter, wc lived under the 
arches of the bridges. W’c hugged close to each other so as not to 
freeze. My little sister cried. How chilly the water is! When I 
thought of drowning myself, I said : No ; it is too cold. I go all alone 
when I want to, I sleep in the ditches sometimes. Do you know, at 
night, when I walk on the boulevards. I see the trees like gibbets, I 
sec all the great black houses like the towers of Notre Dame. I 
imagine that the white walls arc the river, I say to myself: Here, 
there is water there ! The stars arc like illumination lamps, one wouhl 
s.ay that they smoke, and that the wind blows them out. I am con- 
fused, as if I had horses breathing in my ear; though it is night, I 
hear hand-organs and spinning wheels, 1 don't know v.-liat. I think 
that somebody is throwing stones at me, I run without knov.-ing it, it 
is all a whirl, all a wltirl. When one h.as not eaten, it is vc.n- queer." 

And she looked at him with a wandering eye. 
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After a thorough exploration of his pockets, Marius had at last 
got together five francs and sixteen sous. This was at the time all 
that he had in tlie world. “Tlmt is enough for my dinner to-day,'’ 
thought he, “to-morrow we will see;” He took the sixteen sous, and 
gave the five francs to the young girl. 

She took the piece eagerly. _ . , 

“Good,” said she, “there is some sunshine!” 

And as if the sun had had the effect to loosen an avalanche of 
argot in her brain, she continued : _ . . • , 

“Five francs! a shiner! a monarch! in this piollc! it is cheuatre'. 
You are a good im’oii. I give you mj' palpitant. Bravo for the fan- 
andcls! Two da 3 'S of pivois! and of viand cmuchc! and of fricloniar! 
we shall pilancer chenument! and bonne mouisc!” 

She drew her chemise up over her shoulders, made a low bow to 
itiarius, then a familiar wave of the hand, and moved towards the 
door, saying ; 

“Good morning, monsieur. It is all the same. I am going to find 
my old man.” 

On her way she saw on the bureau a drj' crust of bread mould- 
ing there in the dust ; she sprang upon it, and bit it, muttering : 
“That is good ! it is hard 1 it breaks my teeth 1” 

Then she went out. 


V 

THE JUDAS OF PROVIDENCE 

For five years Marius had lived in poverty, in privation, in distress 
even, but he perceived that he had never known real miser}’. Real 
misery he had just seen. It was this sprite which had just passed 
before his eyes. In fact, he who has .seen the misery of man only 
has seen nothing, he must sec the miser}’ of woman ; he who has 
seen the misery of woman only has seen nothing, lie must see the 
misery of childhood. 

When man has reached the last extremity, he comes, at the same 
time, to the last expedients, ^'\’■oe to the defenceless beings who sur- 
round him ! Work, wages, bread, fire, courage, willingness, all fml 
him at once. The light of day seems to die aw.ay without, the moral 
light dies out within; in this gloom, man meets the weakness oi 
woman and childhood, and puts them by force to ignominious vsej. 

Then all horrors are possible. Despair is surrounded by fragile 
walls which all open into vice or crime. 

Health, youth, honour, the holy and passionate delicacies of the 
still tender fle.sh, the heart, virginity, modesty, th.at epidermis of the 
soul, are fatally disposed of by that blind groping which seeks foe 
aid, which meets degradation, and which accommodates itself to it- 
F'athcrs, mothers, children, brothers, sisters, men, women, girls. 
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cling together, and almost grow together like a mineral fonnntien, 
in that dark promiscuity of sexes, of relationships, of ages, of iii- 
fancy', of innocence. TiiC}' crouch down, hack to hack, in a kind of 
fate-hovel. They glance at one another sorrowfully. Oh, tin? unfor- 
tunate! how pallid they are! how cold tiicy are! It seems a.s liiougli 
they were on a planet much further from the sun than we. 

This young girl was to I^Iarius a sort of messenger from the 
night. 

She revealed to him an entire and hideous aspect of the (iarkness. 

Marius almost reproached himself with the fact that lie had 
been so absorbed in his reveries and passion that he had not until now 
cast a glance ujion his neighhottrs. Paying their rent was a mechriui- 
cal impulse ; everybody would have had that impulse ; but he. Marius, 
should have done better. Wiiat! a mere wail separated him from 
these abandoned beings, who lived by groping in the night witiioul 
the pale of the living ; he came in contact with tiiem, he was in some 
sort the last link of tlic human race which they touched, he heard 
themliveor rather breathe beside him. and he took no notice of them ! 
every d.ay at every moment, he heard them througii tlic wall, walking, 
going, coming, talking, and he did not lend his car! and in these 
words there were groans, and he did not even listen, his thoughts 
were elsewhere, upon dreams, upon impossible glimmerings, upon 
loves in the sky, upon infatuations; and all the while human be- 
ings, his brothers in Jesus Christ, his brothers in the jieopic, were 
.sufTering death agonies beside him! agonising uselessly; he even 
caused a jiortion of their sufTcring, and aggravated it. For had they 
had another neighbour, a less chimerical and more ohservaut neigh- 
l)Our, an ordinary' and charitable man. it w.as clear that their poverty 
would have been noticed, their signals of distress would have been 
seen, and long ago jjcrhajjs they would have been gathered uj) and 
.saved ! Undoubtedly thc\' seemed very depraved, very corrupt, very 
vile, vegv hateful, even, hut those .are rare who fall without hecomiug 
degraded ; there is a point, moreover, at wliich the unfortunate and 
the infamous are associated and confounded in a single word, a 
fatal word, Lrs Miscnihlcs; whose fault is it? And then, is it not 
Avhen the fall is lowest that charity' ought to he greatest ? 

While he thus preached to himself, for there were times when 
Marius, like all truly' honest he.arts. was his owai monitor, and 
scolded himself more than he deserved, he looked at the wall which 


separated him from the jondrettes, as if he cuuld send his pitying 
glance through that partition to warn those unfortunate l)cing'>. 
'rile wall was a thin layer of plaster, ujiheld by laths and joists, 
through which, as we have Just seen, voices and wonls could ]>e 
distingnislafd perfectly. Xone hut th.e clrcarncr, Marius, would not 
have perceived tin's before. There was no pa])er hung on this wall. 


cuher on the side of the jondrettes, or on Marius' side; tts crarse 
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After a thorough exploration of his pockets, Marius had at last 
;ot together five francs and sixteen sous. This was at the time ail 
hat he had in the world. “That is enough for my dinner to-day," 
bought he, “to-morrow we will see." He took the sixteen sous, and 
gave the five francs to the young girl. 

She took the piece eagerly. 

“Good," said she, “there is some sunshine !’’ 

And as if the sun had had the effect to loosen an avalanche of 

argot in her brain, she continued ; , . 

“Five francs! a shiner! a monarcli! in this pioUc! it is chemire! 
You are a good viion. I give )'Ou my palpitant. Bravo for the fanr 
amidst Two days of pivots! and of viand etnuchc! and of frlctomar! 
we shall pitauccr chenument! and bottne ntonisc!” 

She drew her chemise up over her shoulders, made a low how to 
Marius, then a familiar wave of the hand, and moved, towards the 
door, saying : 

“Good morning, monsieur. It is all the same. I am going to find 
my old man." 

On her way she saw on the bureau a dry crusf of bread mould- 
ing there in the dust ; she sprang upon it, and bit it, muttering: 
“That is good lit is hard lit breaks iny teeth!" - : . 

Then she went out. 

V 

TH E J UDAS OF PROt^DEKCE 

For five years I^Iarius had lived in poverty, in privation, in distress 
even, hut lie perceived that he had never known real misery. Real 
misery he had just seen. It was this sprite which hnd just pa.s5ed 
before his eyes. In fact, he who has seen the misery of man only 
has .seen nothing, he must see the misery' of woman ; he who has 
seen the misery of woman only has seen nothing, he must see the 
misery of childhood. 

_ When man has reached the last extremity’, he comes, at, the 
time, to the last expedients. Woe to the defenceless beings who sur- 
round him ! Mbrk, wages, bread, fire, courage, willingness, all 
him at once. The light of day seems to die away without, the moral 
light dies out within ; in this gloom, man meets the weakness of 
woman and childhood, and puts them by force to ignominious uses. 

Then all horrors are possible. Despair is surrounded by frague 
walls which all open into vice or crime. 

I-Iealth, youth, honour, the holy and passionate delicacies of the 
still tender flesh, tiic heart, virginity, modesty, that epidermis of 
soul, are fatally disposerl of by that blind groping which seeks fof 
aid, which meets degradafion.'and which accommodates itself to m 
Fathers, mothers, children, brothers, sisters, men, women, 
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cling together, and almost grow together like a mineral formation, 
in that dark promiscuity of sexes, of relationships, of ages, of in- 
fancy, of innocence. They crouch down, hack to Iiack. in a kind of 
fate-hovel. The}- glance at one another sorrowfully. Oh, the unfor- 
tunate ! how pallid they arc ! how cold tlicy are ! It seems as though 
they were on a planet much further from the .sun than we. 

This young girl was to Marius a sort of messenger fnim the 
night. 

She revealed to him an entire and hideous aspect of the darkness. 

IMarius almost reproached himself with the fact that he had 
been so absorbed in his reveries and passion that he had not until now 
cast a glance upon his neighbours. Paying their rent was a inerhani- 
cal impuli^c ; cverj-body would have had that imimlse ; but he. Marius, 
should have done better. What! a mere wall separated him from 
thc.se abandoned beings, who lived by groping in the night without 
the pale of the living; he came in contact with them, he was in some 
sort the last link of the human race which they touched, he heard 
them live or rather breathe beside him, and he took no notice of them ! 
every day at ever}- moment, he heard them througli the wall, walkings 
going, coming, talking, and he did not lend his car! and in these 
words there were groans, and he did not even listen, his thought.s 
were elsewhere, upon dreams, tipon imi>ossibie glimmerings, u])on 
lovc.5 in the sky, upon infatuations; and all the while human be- 
ings, his brothers in Jesus Clirist, his brothers in the people, were 
suffering death agonies beside him! agonising uselessly; he even 
caused a jiortion of their sulTcring, and aggravated it. r*ur had they 
had another neighbour, a less chimerical and more observant neigh- 
bour, an ordinary and charit.ablc man, it was clear that their poverty 
would have been noticed, their signals of di-tre'S would have been 
seen, and long ago perhaps they would have been gathered ujj and 
.saved ! Undoubtedly they seemed very depraved, very corrujit, very 
vile, very hateful, even, but those are rare who fall without becoming 
degraded ; there is a point, moreover, at which the unfortunate and 
the infamous arc associated and confounded in a single word, a 
fatal word, Lcs Miscrablcs ; whose fault is it ? .-Vnrl then, is it not 
when the fall is lowest that charity ought to be greatest f 

While he thus preached to himself, for there were times when 
Marius, like all truly honest hearts, was his own monitor, atul 
scolded himself more than he deserved, he looked at the wall which 


separated liim from the jondrettes. as if he could send his pitying 
glance through that partition to warn those unfortunate livings. 
The wa!! was a thin layer of pla.stcr, upheld by laths and joists, 
throtigh which, as we have just seen, voices and words could be 


distingui>!:ed ]>erfectly. None hut the dreamer, Marius, 
liavc 3 >ercelvcd this before. There v.-as no pajier hung o 
cither bn the skIc of the Jondrettes, or on Marins' side 
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ing on nails, a bird cage, some ashes, and even a little fire. Two 
embers were smoking sullenly. 

The size of this garret added still more to its horror. It had pro- 
jections, angles, black holes, recesses under the roof, hays, and 
promontories. Beyond were hideous, unfathomable corners, which 
seemed as if they must be full of spiders as big as one’s fist, centi- 
pedes as large as one’s foot, and perhaps even some unknown mon- 
sters of humanity. 

One of the pallets was near the door, the other near the window. 
Each had one end next the chimney and both were opposite Marius. 
In a corner near the opening through which Marius was looking, 
hanging upon the wall in a black wooden frame, was a coloured 
engraving at the bottom of which was written in large letters : THE 
DREAM. It represented a sleeping woman and a sleeping child, 
the child upon the woman’s lap, an eagle in a cloud with a crown 
in his beak, and the woman putting away the crown from the 
child’s head, but without waking ; in the background Napoleon in 
a halo, leaning against a large blue column with a yellow capital 
adorned with this inscription : 

Maringo 

Austerlits 

Iena 

Wagramme 

Elot 

Below this frame a sort of wooden panel longer than it was wide 
was standing On the floor and leaning at an angle against the wall. It 
had the appearance of a picture set against the wall, of a frame prob- 
ably daubed on the other side, of a pier glass taken down from a wall 
and forgotten to be hung again. 

B}'’ the table, upon which Marius saw a pen, ink, and paper, was 
seated a man of about sixty, small, thin, livid, haggard, with a keen, 
cruel, and restless air ; a hideous harpy. 

Lavater, if he could have studied this face, would have found 
in it a mixture of vulture and pettifogger ; the bird of prey and the 
man of tricks rendering each other ugly and complete, the man of 
tricks making the bird of prey ignoble, the bird of prey making the 
man of tricks horrible. 

This man had a long grey beard. He was dressed in a woman’s 
chemise, which showed his shaggy breast and his naked arms bris- 
tling with grey hairs. Below this chemise were a pair of muddy pan- 
taloons and boots from which the toes stuck out. 

He had a pipe in his mouth, and was smoking. There was jio more 
bread in the den, but there was tobacco. 
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I Ic was writing, probably some such letter as those which Marius ■ 

had read. • 

On one corner of the table was an old odd volume with a reddish, 
cover, the size of which, the old duodecimo of series of books, be- 
trayed that it was a novel. On the cover was displayed the following 
title, printed in huge capitals: GOD, TliE KING, HONOUR AND 
THE LADIES, BY DUCRAY DUrMINIL, 1814. . 

As he wrote, the man talked aloud, and Itlarius heard his words; 
“To think that there is no equality even when we arc dead ! Look 
at Pere Lachaise ! The great, those who arc rich, are in the upper 
part, in the avenue of the acacias, which is paved. They can go 
there in a carriage. The low, the poor, the unfortunate,,thc\'’ arc put 
in the lower part, where there is mud up to the knees, in holes, in 
the wet. They arc put there so that they may rot sooner! You 
cannot go to see them without sinking into the ground.” , 

Here he stopped, struck his fist on the table, and added, gnashing 
his teeth; 

“Oh ! I could cat the workl !’' 

A big woman, who might have been forty years old or a hundred, 
was squatting near the fircpl.acc, upon her bare feet. 

She also was dressed only in a chemise and a knit skirt patched 
with pieces of old cloth. .‘V coarse low ajiron covered half the skirt. 
.Although this woman was bent .and drawn np into herself, it could 
he seen tliat she was very tail. She was a kind of giantess b}’' the side 
of her luisbancl. .Slie had hideous hair, light red sprinkled with 
grey, that she pushed hack from time to time with her huge shining 
hands which had flat nails. 

Lying on the ground, at her side, wide open, was a volume of the 
same ajijiearance as the other, and probably of the same novel. 

l^pon one of the iiallets Marins could discern a sort of slender 
little wan girl sealed, almost naked, with her feet hanging down, 
haying the .appearance neither of listening, nor of seeing^ nor of 
living. 

'Phe younger sister, doubtless, of the one who liad come to id' 
room. 

Slic appeared to he eleven or twelve years old. On examining her 
attentively, he saw that she must he fourteen. It was the child who. 
the evening before, on the boulevard, said: “I cavalc, cavaU, 
ole!” 

She was of that sickly species which long remain backward, then 
juishcs forward raiu'cily, .and all at once. These .sorrv human plants 
are produced by want. These poor creatures have neither childhood 
nor youth. At tiftecn they appear to he twelve; at .sixteen they ap- 
ju'.ar to he twenty. To-d.ay .a little girl, to-morrow a woman. One 
would say that they leap ihrougli life, to liavc done with it sooner. 
This being now liad tlie appearance of a child. 
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. ;■ Nothing, moreover, indicated the performance of an}* labour in 
this room ; not a loom, not a wheel, not a tool. In one corner a few 
scraps of iron of an equivocal appearance. It was that gloomy idle- 
ness which follows despair, and which precedes the death-agony. 

Marius loqked for some time info that funereal interior. liiore 
fearful than the interior of a tomb; for here were felt the move- 
ments of a human soul, and the palpitation of life. 

The garret, the cellar, the deep ditch, in which some of the 
wretched crawl at the bottom of the social edifice, are not the sepul- 
chre itself; they are its antechamber; but like those rich men who 
display their greatest magnificence at the entrance of their palace, 
death, who is close at hand, seems to display his greatest wretched- 
ness in this vestibule. 

The man became silent, the woman did not speak, the girl did not 
seem to breathe. Marius could hear the pen scratching over the paper. 

The man muttered out, without ceasing to write: — “Rabble! 
rabble I all is rabble !’' 

This variation upon the ejaculation of Solomon drew a sigh from 
the woman. 

“My darling, be calm,” said she. “Do not hurt yourself, dear. You 
are too good to write to all those people, my man.” 

In poverty bodies hug close to each other, as in the cold, but hearts 
grow distant. This woman, according to all appearance, must have 
loved this man with as much love as was in her ; but probably, in the 
repeated mutual reproaches which grew out of the frightful dis- 
tress that weighed upon them all, this love had become e.xtinguishcd. 
.She now felt towards her husband nothing more than the ashes of 
affection. Still the words of endearment, as often happens, had 
survived. She said to him : Dear; viy darling; my man, etc., with her 
lips, her heart was silent. 

, The man returned to his writing. 


VII 

STIUTEGY AND TACTICS 

Marius, with a heav}'- heart, was about to get down from the sort 
of observatory which he had e.xtemporised, when a sound attracted 
his attention, and induced him to remain in his place. 

The door of the garret was hastily opened. The eldest daughter 
appeared upon the threshold. On her feet she had coarse men’s .shoes, 
covered with mud, which had been spattered as high as her red 
ankles, and she was wrapped in a ragged old gown which JMarius bad 
not seen upon her an hour before, but which she had probably left at 
his door that she might inspire the more pity, and which she must 
have 2)ut on upon going out. She came in, pushed the door to be- 
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hind her, stopped to take breath, for she was quite l)reathless, then 

cried with an expression of joy and triumph: 

“He is coming !” 

The father turned his eyes, the woman turned her head, the 
younger sister did not stir. 

“Who?" asked the father. 

“The gentleman !” 

“The philanthropist ?" 

“Yes.” 

“Of the church of Saint Jacques?" 

“Yes.” 

“That old man?” 

"Yes.” 

“He is going to come ?” 

“He is behind me.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“I am sure.” 

• “There, true, he is coming?” 

“He is coming in a fiacre.” 

“In a fiacre. It is Rothschild ?” 

The father arose. 

“How are you sure ? i f he is coming in a fiacre, how is it that you 
get here before him ? you gave him the address, at least? you told 
him the last door at the end of the hall on the right ? provided he 
does not make a mistake ? you found him at the church then ? did he 
read my letter ? what did he say to you ?” 

“Tut, tut, tut!" said the girl, “how you run on, goodman! I’ll 
tell 3’ou : I went into the church, he was at his usual place, I made 
a curt.sey to him, and I gave him the letter, he read it and said to 
me : Where do j’ou live, my child ? I said : Monsieur, I will show you. 
He said to me: No, give me your address ; my daughter has some 
purchases to make, I am going to take a carriage and I wilt get 
your house as soon as you do. I gave him the address. When I tok' 
him the house, he appeared surprised and hesitated an instant, thj’' 
he said : It is all the .same, I will go. When mass was over, I sawb'"’ 
leave the church with his daughter. I saw them get into a fiacre. And 
I told him plainly the last door at the end of the hall on the right- 

“And how do you know that he will come?” 

“I just saw the fiacre coming into the Rue du Petit Banquicr. Tlwt 
is what made me run.” 

“How do you know it is the same fiacre?" 

“Because I had noticed the number.” 

“What is tile numher ?” 

“Four hundred and forty.” 

“Good, you are a clever girl.” 
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The girl looked resolutel}' at her father, and showing the shoes 
which she had on, said : 

“A clever girl, that may be, but I tell you that I shall never put 
on these shoes again, and that I will not do it, for health first, and 
then for decency’s sake. I know nothing more provoking than soles 
that squeak and go ghee, ghee, ghee, all along the street. I would 
rather go barefoot.” 

"You are right,” answered the father, in a mild tone which 
contrasted with the rudeness of the young girl, “but the}* would 
not let you go into the churches ; the poor must have shoes. People 
do not go to God’s house barefooted,” added he bitterly. Then re- 
turning to the subject which occupied his thoughts — 

“And you are sure then, sure that he is coming?” 

“He is at my heels,” said she. 

The man sprang up. There was a sort of illumination on his face. 

“Wife!” cried he, “you hear. Here is the philanthropist. Put out 
the fire.” 

The astounded woman did not stir. 

The father, with the agility of a mountebank, caught a broken pot 
which stood on the mantel, and threw some water upon the embers. 

Then turning to his elder daughter : 

“You ! unbottom the chair I” 

His daughter did not understand him at all. 

He seized the chair, and with a kick he ruined the scat. His leg 
went through it. 

As he drew out his leg, he asked his daughter : 

“Is it cold?” 

“Very cold. It snows.” 

The father turned towards the younger girl, who was on the pallet 
near the window, and cried in a thundering voice : 

“Quick! off the bed, good-for-nothing! will you never do any- 
thing? break a pane of glass !” 

The little girl sprang off the bed trembling. 

“Break a pane of glass !” said he again. 

The child was speechless. 

“Do )’ou hear me?” repeated the father, “I tell you to break a 
pane !” 

The child, with a sort of terrified obedience, rose upon tiptoe and 
struck her fist into a pane. The glass broke and fell with a crash. 

“Good,” said the father. 

He was serious, yet rapid. His eye ran hastily over all the nooks 
and corners of the garret. 

You would have said he was a general, making his final prepara- 
tions at the moment when the battle was about to begin. 

The mother, who had not yet said a word, got up and asked in a 
slow, muffled tone, her words seeming to come out as if curdled : 
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"Dear, is il yon want to do?" 

“(id into lied," answered the man. 

His tone admitted of no deliberation, ^'be mother obeyed, aiu! 
threw lierself heavily njion one of the pallets. 

Jticanwhilc a .■iob was beard in a corner. 

"What i.s that ?" cried the father. 

'I'lic yonnit:er danjxhter, without comiii" onl of tlic darknc.ss into 
which .she had sinaink, showed her bleeding fist, lii breaking the 
glass she had ent herself ; she had gone to her mother’s bed, and she 
was weeping in silence. 

) t was the mother's turn to ri.se and cry out. 

“Von see n<wv ! what stnpid things yon arc doing ? breaking your 
glass, she has ent herself !" 

".^0 much the better !" .said the man. “I knew she wonld." 

“How! so nuich the better?" resinned the woman. 

“.Silence !" replied the father. "] snppre.ss the libert}’' of the prc.s.s." 

Then tearing the chcmi.sc which he had on, he made a band.age 
with which he ha.stily wrapped nji the little girl's bleeding wrisl._ 

'i'hat done, his eye fell upon the torn chemise with satisfaction. 

“And the chemise too," said he, “all this has a good appearance.” 

An icy wiiul whistled at the window and came into the room. Ti'C 
mist from withont cntcretl and spread about like a whitish wadding 
lacked apart by invisible fingers. Through the broken pane the fall- 
ing snow was scon. The cold promised (he clay before by the Cancilc- 
mas sun had come indeed. 

The father cast a glance about him as if to assure himself that 1"-' 
had forgotten nothing. He took an old shovel and spread ashes over 
the moistened embers in such a way as to hide them completely. 

Then rising and standing with his h.ack to the chimney : 

“Now,” said he, “we can receive the phihnthropist.” 


VTU 

Tilt- .SUNUKAM IN' THE IIOI.E 

Tin-. large girl went to Iier father and laid her hand on his. 

"I'eel how cold I am." said she. 

“I'shaw!" answered (he father. "I am a good deal colder than 
that." 

The mother cried impetuously: 

"Von nlw.ay.-; have everything better than (he rest, even p.nin-’ 
"Down!" said the man' 

The mollier, after a peculiar look from (he man. held her pc.ace. 
Tliero was a moment of silence in the den. Tlie eldest ci.angbtf'" 
was .scraping the mud otT the bottom of her clrc.ss with a nircle.ss air. 
the young sister continued to sob; the mother bad-taken her heaii 
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in both hands and was covering her with kisses, saying to her in n 
low tone : 

“My treasure, I heg of you, it will he nothing, do not cry, you will 
make your father angr}’.” 

“No!” cried the father, “on the contrary! sob! sob! that does 
finely.” 

Then turning to the eldest : 

“Ah ! but he does not come ! if he was not coming, I shall have put 
out my fire, knocked the bottom out of my chair, torn my chemise, 
and broken my window for nothing.” 

“And cut the little girl !” murmured the mother. 

^ “Do you know,” resumed the father, “that it is as cold as a dog 
•in, this devilish garret ? If this man should not come ! Oh ! that is it ! 
he makes us wait for him! he sa3's: Well! they will wait for me! 
that is what they are for ! — Oh 1 how I hate them, and how I -would 
strangle them with ]oy and rejoicing, enthusiasm and satisfaction, 
these rich men! all the rich! these professed charitable men, who 
make their plums, who go to mass, who follow the priesthood, 
preachy, preachy, who give in to the cowls, and who think themselves 
above us, and who come to humiliate us, and to bring us clothes ! as 
they call them ! rags which are not worth four sous, and bread ! that 
is not what I want of the rabble ! I want money I But money, never ! 
becfuise they say that w’c would go and drink it, and that weare drunk- 
ards and do-nothings ! And what then are they, and what have lhe\' 
been in their time? Thieves! they would not have got rich without 
that ! Oh ! somebody ought to take society b}- the four corners of the 
sheet and toss it all into the air ! Everj'thing would be crushed, it is 
likel3% but at least nobod}' would have anything, there would be so 
much gained ! But what now is he doing, your mug of a benevolent 
. gentleman ? is he coming ? The brute may have forgotten the address ! 
I Avill bet that the old fool ” 

Just then there was a light rap at the door, the man rushed forward 
and opened it, exclaiming with many low bows and smiles of ado- 
ration : 

"Come in, monsieur! deign to come in, my noble benefactor, as 
well as 3'our charming young lady.” 

A man of mature age and a young girl appeared at the door of the 
garret. 

Marius had not left his place. What he felt at that moment escapes 
human language. 

It was She. 

M’hoever has loved, knows all the radiant meaning contained in 
the three letters of this word : She. 

It was indeed she. Marius could hardly discern her through the 
luminous vapour Avhich sudclenh’ .spread over his eyes. It was that 
sweet absent being, that star which had been his light, for si.v months. 
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it was that e3'e, that brow, that mouth, that beautiful vanished face, 
which had produced night when it went away. The vision had been 
in an eclipse, it was reappearing. 

She appeared again in this gloom, in this garret, in this shapeless 
den, in this horror ! _ _ 

Marius shuddered desperatety. What ! it was she ! the beating of 
his heart disturbed his sight. He felt ready to melt into tears. What ! 
at last he saw her again after having sought for her so long! it 
seemed to him that he had just lost his soul and that he had just 
found it again. 

She was still the same, a little paler onlj' ; her delicate face was set 
in a violet velvet hat, her form was hidden under a black satin pelisse, 
below her long dress he caught a glimpse of her little foot squeezed 
into a silk buskin. 

She was still accompanied by Monsieur Leblanc. 

She stepped into the room and laid a large package on the table. 

The elder Jondrette girl had retreated behind the door and was 
looking upon that velvet hat, that silk dress, and that charming happy 
face, with an evil eye. 

IX 

‘ JONDRETTE WEEPS ALMOST 

The den was so dark that people who came from outdoors felt as if 
they' were entering a cellar on coming in. The two newcomers stepped 
forward, therefore, with some hesitation, hardly discerning the dim 
forms about them, while they were seen and c.\amined with perfect 
case by the tenants of the garret, whose eyes were accustomed to 
this twilight, 

^lonsieur Leblanc approached with his kind and compassionate 
look, and said to the father ; 

“Monsieur, you will find in this package some new clothes, some 
stockings, and some new coverlids.’’ 

“Our angelic benefactor overwhelms us,’’ said Jondrette, bowing 
down to the floor. Then, stooping to his eldest daughter’s ear, wink 
the two visitors were e.vamining this lamentable abode, he added 
rapidly in a whisper ; 

“Well ! what did I tell you? rags? no monej’. They are all alibe- 
Tell me, how was the letter to this old blubber-lip signed ?’’ 

“Fabantou,” answered the daughter. 

“The dramatic artist, good !’’ 

This was lucky for Jondrette, for at that very moment Monsieur 
Leblanc turned towards him and said to him, with the appearance 
of one who is trying to recollect a name: 

“I see that you are indeed to be pitied. Monsieur ” 

“Fabantou,” said Jondrette quickly'. 
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"Monsieur Fabantou, yes, that is it. I remember.” 

. “Dramatic artist, monsieur, and who has had his successes.” 

Here Jondrette evidently thought the moment come to make an 
impression upon the “philanthropist.” He exclaimed in a toneof voice 
which belongs to the braggadocio of the juggler at a fair, and, at the 
same time, to the humility of a beggar on the highway: “Pupil of 
Talma ! Monsieur ! I am a pupil of Talma ! Fortune once smiled on 
me. Alas ! now it is the turn of misfortune. Look, my benefactor, no 
bread, no fire. My poor darlings have no fire! My only chair un- 
seated ! A broken window 1 in such wither as is this ! My^pou.se in 
bed ! sick!” 

“Poor woman !” said Monsieur Leblanc. 

“My child injured !” added Jondrette. 

The child, whose attention had been diverted by the arrival of 
the strangers, was staring at “the young lady,” and had ceased her 
sobbing. 

“Why don’t 5 'ou cry ? why don’t you scream ?” said Jondrette to 
her in a whisper. 

At the same time he pinched her injured hand. All this with the 
skill of a juggler. 

The little one uttered loud cries. 

The adorable young girl whom Marius in his heart called “his 
Ursula” went quickly to her : 

“Poor, dear child !” said she. 

“Look, my beautiful young lady,” pursued Jondrette, “her bleed- 
ing wrist ! It is an accident which happened in working at a machine 
by which she earned si.x sous a day. It may be necessary to cut off 
her arm.” 

“Indeed !” said the old gentleman alarmed. 

The little girl, taking this seriously, began to sob again beautifully. 

“Alas, yes, my benefactor!” answered the father. 

For some moments, Jondrette had been looking at “the philan- 
thropist” in a strange manner. Even while speaking, he seemed to 
scrutinise him closely as if he were trjn’ng to recall some reminis- 
cence. Suddenly, taking advantage of a moment when the new- 
comers were anxiously questioning the smaller girl about her muti- 
lated hand, he passed over to his wife who was lying in her bed, ap- 
pearing to be overwhelmed and stupid, and said to her quickly ind 
m a very low tone: 

“Notice that man !” 

Then turning towards M. Leblanc, and continuing his lamenta- 
tion : 

“You see, monsieur! my whole dress is nothing but a chemise of 
my wife’s ! and that all torn ! in the heart of winter. I cannot go out, 
for lack of a coat. If I had a sign of a coat, I should go to sec Made- 
moiselle Mars, who knows me, and of whom I am a great favourite. 
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Slie is Still livinp in the Rue de la Toiir cles Dames, is not she? You 
know, monsienr, we have played together in the provinces. I shared 
her laurels. Cclimenc would conic to my relief, monsieur ! Elmira 
would give alms to Bclisarius 1 But no, nothing 1 And not a sou in the 
house 1 kly wife sick, not a sou ! My daughter dangerously injured, 
not a sou ! I\Iy spouse has choking fits. It is her time of life, aiid then 
the nervous system has something to do with it. She needs aid, and 
my daughter also 1 But the doctor 1 but the druggist ! how can I pay 
them ! not a penny! I would fall on mj' knees before a penny, mon- 
sieur 1 You see how the arts arc fallen ! And do you know, my charm- 
ing }'oung lady, and you, my generous jiatron, do you know, you who 
breathe virtue and goodness, and who perfume that, church where 
my daughter, in going to say her prayers, secs you every day? For 
I bring up my daughters religiously'’, monsieur, I have not allowed 
them to take to the theatre. Ah ! the rogues ! that I should see them 
tripping! I do not jest ! I fortify them with sermons about honour, 
about morals, about virtue ! Ask them 1 They must walk straight. 
They have a father. They' arc none of those unfortunates, who begin 
by having no family, and who end by inarry'ing the public. They' arc 
Mamscllc Nobody, and become Madame Everybody. Thank heaven! 
none of that in the I'abantou family! I mean to educate them vir- 
luovisly, and that they may he honest, and that they may be gciileel, 
and that they may believe in God’s .sacred name! Well, monsieur, 
my worthy monsieur, do you know what is going to happen to-rhor- 
row ? To-morrow is thc_4th of Fchruary, the fatal day, the last delay 
that my landlord will give me ; if I do not pay him this evening, to- 
morrow my eldest daughter, myself, my spouse with lier fever, my* 
child with her wound, we shall all four be turned out of doors, and 
driven off into the street, n[ion the boulevard, without shelter, into 
the rain, upon the snow. A'ou sec, monsieur, I owe four quarters, a 
year! that is .si.xty francs,” 

jondrette lied. Four quarters would have made hut forty francs, 
and he could not have owed for four, since it was not si.x montl'S 
since klarius had paid for two. 

jM. Leblanc took five francs from his pocket and threw them o" 
the table. 

Jondrcltc had time to mntter into the car of his elder daughter? 

“The whelp ! what does he think I am going to do with his fu'C 
francs ? Tliat will not pay for my chair and my window 1 1 must make 
my expenses!” 

It leant ime, M. I.chlanc had taken olTalargc brown overcoat, which 
he wore over his blue snrtout, and hung it over the back of the chmr. 

“Monsieur Fahantou,” said he, ‘T have only these five francs wiui 
me ; hut I am going to take my daughter home, aud I will return tins 
evening ; is it not this evening that you have to pay ?” 
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Jondrelle’s face lighted up with a strange expression.- He ans- 
W'ered quickly ; 

“Yes, my noble monsieur. At eight o’clock, I must be at mv land- 
lords.’; 

“I will be here at si.x o’clock, and I will bring you the si.xty francs.” 

“My benefactor !” cried Jondrette, distractedly. 

And he added in an undertone : 

“Take a good look at him, wife 1 ” 

^I. Leblanc took the arm of the beautiful young girl, and turned 
towards the door : 

“Till this evening, my friends,” said he. 

“Si.x o’clock,” said Jondrette. 

“Six o’clock precisely.” 

- Just then the overcoat on the chair caught the e3’e of the elder 
daughter. 

“Afonsicur,” said she, “you forget your coat.” 

Jondrette threw a crushing glance at his daughter, accompanied 
by a terrible shrug of the shoulders. 

M. Leblanc turned and answered with a smile : 

“I do not forget it, I leave it.” 

“O 111}'’ patron,” said Jondrette, “my noble benefactor, I am melt- 
ing into tears ! Allow me to conduct you to your carriage.” 

“If you go out,” replied M. Leblanc, “put on this overcoat. It is 
really very cold.” 

Jondrette did not make him say it twice. I Ic put on the brown over- 
coat very quickly. 

.A-nd the}' went out all three, Jondrette preceding the two strang- 
ers. 


X 

PRICE OF PUBLIC CABRIOLETS: TWO FRANCS AN HOUR 

[Marius had lost nothing of all this scene, and yet in reality he had 
seen nothing of it. His eyes had remained fixed upon the young girl, 
his heart had, so to speak, seized upon her and enveloped her en- 
tirely, from her first step into the garret. During the whole time she 
had been there, he had lived that life of ecstasy which suspends ma- 
terial perceptions and precipitates the whole soul upon a single point. 
He contemplated, not that girl, but that light in a satin pelisse and a 
velvet hat. Had the star Sirius entered the room he would not have 
been more dazzled. 

^Vhile the young girl was opening the bundle, unfolding the 
clothes and the coverlids, questioning the sick mother kindly and the 
little injured girl tenderh-, he watched all her motions, he endeav- 
oured to hear her words. He knew her eyes, her forehead, her 
beauty, her stature, her gait, he did not know the sound of her voic 
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He thought he had caught a few words of it once at the Luxem- 
l)ourg, but lie was not absolutely sure. He would have given_ ten 
years of his life to hear it, to be able to carry a little of that music in 
his soul. But all was lost in the wretched displays and trumpet blasts 
of jondrette. This added a real anger to the transport of Marius, 
He brooded her with his eyes. He could not imagine that it really 
was that divine creature which he saw in the midst of the misshapen 
l)eings of this monstrous den. He seemed to see a humming-bird 
among toads. 

When he went out, he had but one thought, to follow her, not to 
give up her track, not to leave her without knowing where she lived, 
not to lose her again, at least, after having so miraculously found 
her! He leaped down from the bureau and took his hat. As he was 
putting his hand on the bolt, and was j ust going out, he reflected and 
stopped. The hall was long, the stairs steep, Jondrette a great talker, 
M. Leblanc doubtless had not yet got into his carriage ; if he should 
turn round in the jiassagc, or on the stairs, or on the doorstep, and 
perceive him, Marius, in that house, he would certainly be alarmed 
anti wouifi find means to escape him anew, and it would be all over 
at once. What was to be done ? wait a little ? but during the delay the 
carriage might go, Marius was perplexed. At last he took the risk 
and went out <jf his room. 

There was nobody in the hall. He ran to the stairs. There was no- 
body on the Stairs. He hurried down, and reached the boulevard in 
time to see a fi.'tcre turn the corner of the Rue du Petit Banquicr and 
return into the city. 

Marius nisheil in that direction. When he reached the corner of 
the boulevard, he saw the fiacre again going rapidly down the Rue 
MonfFetard ; the fiacre was already at a long distance, there was no 
tneans of reaching it ; what should he <lo? run after it? impossible; 
and then from the carriage tiiey would certainly noticcaman ninnjng 
at full speed in pursuit of tiiem, and the father would recognise him- 
Just at tliis nionient, marvellous and unheard-of good forlutie, 
Marius saw a public cab passing along the boulevard, empty. There 
was but one course to take, to get into this cab, and follow the fiaerc, 
That was sure. efTectual, and without danger. 

Marius made a sign to the driver to stop, and cried to him : 

“Right away !” 

Marius had no cravat, he had on his old working coal, some of 
the buttons of which were missing, and his shirt was torn in one of 
the plaits of the bosom. 

Tiic driver stopped, winked, and reached hi.s left hand towards 
Jilarhis, rubbing his forefinger gently with his thumb. 

“What?” .said Marius, 

“P,ay in advance,’’ said the driver. 

Jklarius rememliered that he had only sixteen sous with him. 
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“How much ?” he asked. 

“Forty sous.” 

“I will pay when I get back.” 

The driver made no reply, but to whistle an air from La Palissc 
and whip up his horse. 

Marius saw the cab move away with a bewildered air. For the 
want of twenty-four sous he was losing his joy, his happiness, his 
love ! he was falling back into night ! he had seen, and he was again 
becoming blind. He thought bitterly, and it must indeed be said, 
with deep regret, of the five francs he had given that very morning 
to that miserable girl. Had he had those five francs he would have 
been saved, he would have been born again, he would have come out 
of limbo and darkness, he would have come out of his isolation, his 
spleen, his bereavement; he would have again knotted the black 
thread of his destiny with that beautiful golden thread which had 
just floated before his eyes and broken off once more. He returned to 
the old tenement in despair. 

He might have thought that M. Leblanc had promised to return 
in the evening, and that he had only to lake better care to follow him 
then ; but in his wrapt contemplation he had hardly understood it. 

Just as he went up the stairs, he noticed on the other side of the 
boulevard, beside the deserted wall of the Rue de la Barricre des 
Gobelins, jondrette in the “philanthropist’s” overcoat, talking to one 
of those men of dangerous appearance, who, by common consent, are 
called prozviers of the barricrcs; men of equivocal faces, suspicious 
speech, who have an appearance of evil intentions, and who usually 
sleep by day, which leads us to suppose that they work by night. 

These two men quietly talking while the snow was whirling about 
them in its fall made a picture which a policeman certainly would 
have observed, but which Marius hardly noticed. 

Nevertheless, however mournful was the subject of his reflections, 
he could not help saying to himself that this prowler of the barricrcs 
with whom Jondrette was talking, resembled a certain Panchaud, 
alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, whom Courfeyrac had once 
pointed out to him, and who passed in the quarticr for a verj' dan- 
gerous night-wanderer. We have seen this man’s name in the preced- 
ing book. This Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, figured 
afterwards in several criminal trials, and has since become a cele- 
brated scoundrel. He was still at that time only a notorious scoundrel. 
He is now a matter of tradition among bandits and assassins. He was 
the head of a school near the close of the last reign. And in the eve- 
ning, at nightfall, at the hour when crowds gather and speak low, he 
was talked about at the I-a Force in La Fosse aux Lions. You might 
even in that prison, just at the spot where that privy sewer, which 
ser\’cd for the astonishing escape of thirty prisoners in broad day in 
1843, passes under the encircling passage-way ; you might, above the 
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He thought he had caught a few words of it once at the Luxem- 
bourg, but he was not absolutely sure. He would have given_ ten 
years of his life to hear it, to be able to carry a little of that music in 
his soul. But all was lost in the wretched displays and trumpet blasts 
of Jondrette. This added a real anger to the transport of Marius. 
He brooded her with his eyes. He could not imagine that jt really 
was that divine creature which he saw in the midst of the misshapen 
beings of this monstrous den. He seemed to see a humming-bird 
among toads. 

When he went out, he had but one thought, to follow her, not to 
give up her track, not to leave her without knowing where she lived, 
not to lose her again, at least, after having so miraculously found 
her! He leaped down from the bureau and took his hat. As he was 
putting his hand on the bolt, and was just going out,. he reflected and 
stopped. The hall was long, the stairs steep, Jondrette a great talker, 
M. Leblanc doubtless had not yet got into his carriage; if he should 
turn round in tlie passage, or on the stairs, or on the doorstep, and 
perceive him, l\Iarius, in that house, he would certainlj^ be alarmed 
and would find means to escape him anew, and it would be all over 
at once. What was to be done ? wait a little ? but during the delay the 
carriage might go. Marius was perplexed. At last he took the risk 
and went out of his room. 

There was nobody in the hall. He ran to the stairs. There was no- 
body on the stairs. He hurried down, and reached the boulevard in 
time to see a fiacre turn the corner of the Rue du Petit Banquier and 
return into the city. 

Marius rushed in that direction. When he reached the corner of 
the boulevard, he .saw the fiacre again going rapidly down the Rue 
Mouffelard ; the fiacre was already at a long distance, there was no 
means of reaching it ; what should he do? run after it? impossible; 
and then from the carriage they would certainly notice a man running 
at full speed in pursuit of them, and the father would recognise him- 
Just at this moment, marvellous and unheard-of good fortune, 
Marius saw a public cab passing along the boulevard, empty. There 
was but one course to take, to get into this cab, and follow the fiacre. 
That was sure, effectual, and without danger. 

Marius made a sign to the driver to stop, and cried to him : 

“Right away 1” 

klarius had no cravat, he had on his old working coat, some of 
the buttons of which were missing, and his .shirt was torn in one of 
the plaits of the bosom. 

The driver stopped, winked, and reached his left hand towards 
Marius, rubbing his forefinger gently with his thumb, 

“What ?’’ said Marius. 

“Pay in advance,” said the driver. 

i\Iarius remembered that he had only sixteen sous with him. 
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“How much ?” he asked. 

“Forty sous.” 

“I will pay when I get back.” 

The driver made no reply, but to whistle an air from La Palissc 
and whip up his horse. 

Marius saw the cab. move away with a bewildered air. For the 
want of twenty-four sous he was losing his joy, his happiness, his 
love! he was falling back into night! be had seen, and he was again 
becoming blind. He thought bitterly, and it must indeed be said, 
with deep regret, of the five francs he had given that very morning 
to that miserable girl. Had he had those five francs he would have 
been saved, he would have been born again, he would have come out 
of limbo and darkness, he would have come out of his isolation, his 
spleen, his bereavement; he would have again knotted the black 
thread of his destiny with that beautiful golden thread which had 
just floated before his eyes and broken off once more. He returned to 
the old tenement in despair. 

He might have thought that M. Leblanc had promised to return 
in the evening, and that he had onl}' to take better care to follow him 
then ; but in his wrapt contemplation he had hardly understood it. 

Just as he went up the stairs, he noticed on the other side of the 
boulevard, beside the deserted wall of the Rue de la Barricre des 
Gobelins, Jondrette in the “philanthropist’s” overcoat, talking to one 
of those men of dangerous appearance, who, by common consent, are 
called prowlers of the barriercs; men of equivocal faces, suspicious 
speech, who have an appearance of evil intentions, and who usually 
sleep by day, which leads us to suppose that they work by night. 

These two men quietly talking while the snow was whirling about 
them in its fall made a picture which a policeman certainly would 
have observed, but which Llarius hardly noticed. 

Nevertheless, however mournful was the subject of his reflections, 
he could not help saying to himself that this prowler of the barricres 
with whom Jondrette was talking, resembled a certain Panchaud, 
alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, whom Courfeyrac had once 
pointed out to him, and who passed in the quartier for a very dan- 
gerous night-wanderer. We have seen this man’s name in the preced- 
ing book. This Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, figured 
afterwards in sever.al criminal trials, and has since become a cele- 
brated scoundrel. Pie was still at that time only a notorious scoundrel. 
He is now a matter of tradition among bandits and assassins. He was 
the head of a school near the close of the last reign. And in the eve- 
ning, at nightfall, at the hour when crowds gather and speak low, he 
was talked about at the La Force in La Fosse au.x Lions. You might 
even in that prison, just at the spot where that privy sewer, which 
served for the astonishing escape of thirty prisoners in broad day in 
1843, passes under the encircling passage-way ; you might, above the 
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flaggingof that sewer, read his name, PANCHAUD,audaciousl3' cut by 
himself upon the outer wall in one of his attempts to escape. In 
1832 , the police already had him under their eye, but he had not yet 
really made his debut. 

XI 

OFFERS OF SERVICE BY MISERY TO GRIEF 

Marius mounted the stairs of the old tenement with slow steps ; just 
as he was going into his cell, he preceived in the hall behind him the 
elder Jondrette girl, who was following him. This girl was odious to 
his sight; it was she who had his five francs, it was too late to ask 
her for them, the cab was there no longer, the fiacre was far away. 
Jloreover she would not give them back to him. As to questioning 
her about the address of the people who had just come, that was use- 
less ; it was plain that she did not know, since the letter signed Fa- 
bantou was addressed /£> t/ic boicficcut gentleman of the Church 
Saint Jacques du Haut Pas. 

Marius went into his room and pushed to his door behind him. 

It did not close ; he turned and saw a hand holding the door partly 
open. 

"What is it ?” he asked ; "who is there ?" 

It was the Jondrette girl. 

"Is it you ?’’ said ^larius almost harshly, "you again ? do you 
want of me ?” 

She seemed thoughtful and did not look at him. She had lost tlie 
assurance which she had had in the morning. She did not come in. 
but stopped in the dusky hall, where Marius preceived her through 
the half-open door. 

“Come now, will you answer?’’ said Marius. "What is it }'oa 
want of me ?’’ 

She raised her mournful eyes, in which a sort of confused light 
seemed to shine dimly, and said to him : 

“Monsieur Marius, you look sad. What is the matter with you d 

"With me?’’ 

"Yes, you.” 

"There is nothing the matter with me.” 

"Yes!” 

"No.” 

“I tell you there is !” 

"Let me be quiet !” 

Marius pushed the door anew, she still held it back. 

“Stop,” said she, "you are wrong. Tliough you may’’ not be rich, 
you were good this morning. Be so again now. You gave me sonic- 
thingto cat, tell me now what ails you. You are troubled at some- 
thing, that is plain, I do not want you to be troubled. Wiint must be 
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done for that ? Can I serve you in anything-? Let me. I do not ask your 
secrets, you need not tell them to me, but yet I ma\' be useful. I can 
certainly help you, since I help my father. When it is necessary to 
carry letters, go into houses, inquire from door to door, find out an 
address, follo-\v somebody, I do it. Now, you can certainly tell me 
what is the matter with 3’ou. I will go and speak to the persons; 
sometimes for somebod}’- to speak to the persons is enough to under- 
stand things, and it is all arranged. Make use of me.” 

An idea came into Marius’ mind. What straw do we despise when 
we feel that we are sinking. 

He approached the girl. 

“Listen,” said he to her, kindl3^ 

She interrupted him with a flash of jo3’^ in her eyes, 

“Oh ! yes, talk softl3' to me ! I like that better.” 

“Well,” resumed he, “you brought this old gentleman here with 
his daughter,” 

“Yes.” 

“Do 3’ou know their address?” 

"No.” 

"Find it for me.” 

The girl’s e3'cs, which had been gloomy, had become Joyful ; thc3' 
now became dark. 

“Is that what you want ?” she asked. 

"Yes.” 

"Do you know them ?” 

"No.” 

“That is to say,” said she hastih', “you do not know her, but 3’ou 
want to know her.” 

This //icii: which had become /icr had an indescribable significance 
and bitterness. 

“Well, can 3'ou do it ?” said Marius. 

"You shall have the beautiful 3-oung lady’s address.” 

There was again, in these words “the beautiful young Iad3-,” an 
expression which made iVlarius uncas}’. He continued : 

“Well, no matter! the address of the father and daughter. Their 
address, 3’es !” 

She looked steadily at him. 

“What will 3'ou give me?” 

“.Anvthing 3-ou wish !” 

“.'\nvthing I wi.sh?” 

“Yes.” 

'A'ou shall have the address.” 

She looked down, and then with a bast}' movement closed the door. 

^larius was alone. 

He drojqjcd into a chair, with his head and both elbows on the bed, 
swallowed uji in thoughts which he couUl not grasp, and as if he were 
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in a fit of vertigo. All that had taken place since morning, the appear- 
ance of the angel, her disappearance, what this poor creature had 
just said to him, a gleam of hope floating in an ocean of despair,— 
all this was confusedly crowding his brain. 

Suddenly he was violently awakened from his reverie. 

He heard the loud, harsh voice of' Jondrette pronounce these 
words for him, full of the strangest interest : , 

“I tell you that I am sure of it, and that I recognised him !” 

Of whom was Jondrette talking? he had recognised whom? H. 
Leblanc? the father of “his Ursula?” What! did Jondrette know 
him ? was Marius just about to get in this sudden and une-xpected tray 
all the information the lack of which made his life obscure to him- 
self ? w'as he at last to know whom he loved, who that young girl 
was ? who her father was ? was the thick shadow tvhich enveloped 
them to be rolled away' ? was the veil to be rent ? Oh ! heavens ! 

He sprang, rather than mounted, upon the bureau, and resumed 
his ])lace near the little aperture in the partition. 

He again saw the interior of the Jondrette den. 


XII 

USE OF M. Leblanc’s five-franc piece 

Nothing had changed in the appearance of the family, except that 
the wife and daughters had opened the package,, and put on the 
woollen stockings and underclothes. Two new coverlids were thromi 
over the two beds. 

Jondrette had evidently just come in. He had not yet recovered 
his regular breathing. His daughters were sitting on the floor near 
the fireplace, the elder binding up the hand of the younger, hlis wh' 
lay as if e.xhausted upon the pallet near the fireplace, with an as- 
tonished countenance. Jondrette was walking up and down the gar- 
ret with rapid strides. His eyes had an e.xtraordinary look. 

The woman, who seemed timid and stricken wdth stupor before 
her husband, ventured to say to him : 

"What, really? you are sure?” 

“Sure 1 It was eight years ago ! but I recognise him ! Ah ! I recog- 
nise him ! I recognised him immediately. What I it did not .strike 
you ?” 

"No.” 

“And yet I told you to pay attention. But it is the same hcigh'i 
the .same face, hardly any older ; there are some men who do not grow 
old ; I don’t know how they do it ; it is the same tone of voice. He is 
better dressed, that is all ! Ah 1 mysterious old devil, I have got you. 
all ri.ghi !” 

He checked himself, and said to his daughters : 
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“You go out ! It is queer that it did not strike your eye.” 

They got up to obey. 

The mother stammered out : 

“With her sore hand ?” 

“The air will do her good,” said Jondrettc. “Go along.” 

It was clear that this man was one of those to whom there is no 
reply. The two girls went out. 

Just as they were passing the door, the father caught the elder by 
the arm, and said with a peculiar tone: 

“You will be here at five o’clock precisely. Both of 3’ou. I shall need 
you.” 

Marius redoubled his attention. 

Alone with his wife, Jondrette began to walk the room again, and 
took two or three turns in silence. Then he s])cnt a few minutes in 
tucking the bottom of the woman’s chemise which he wore into the 
waist of his trousers. 

Suddenly' he turned towards the woman, folded his arms, and 
e.xclaimed : 

“And do you want I should tell you one thing? the young lad}' 


“Well, what?” said the woman, “the young lady?” 

Marius could doubt no longer, it was indeed of her that they were 
talking. He listened with an intense anxiety. His whole life was con- 
centrated in his ears. 

But Jondrette stooped down, and whispered to his wife. Then he 
straightened up and finished aloud : 

“It is she!” 

“That girl ?” .said the wife. 

“That girl !” said the husband. 

No words could express what there was in the that girl of the 
mother. It was surprise, rage, hatred, anger, mingled and combined 
in a monstrous intonation. The few words that had been spoken, 
some name, doubtless, which her husband had whispered in her ear, 
had been enough to rouse this huge drowsy woman and to change 
her rcpulsiveness to hidcousness. 

“Impossible !” she exclaimed, “when I think that my daughters 
go barefoot and have not a dress to put on ! What ! a satin pelisse, a 
velvet hat, buskins, and all ! more than two hundred francs worth ! 
one would think she was a lady ! no, \'ou are mistaken ! why, in the 
first place she was horrid, this one is not bad ! she is really not bad ! 
it cannot be she !” 

“I tell you it is she. You will sec.” 

At this absolute affirmation, the woman raised her big red and 
blond face and looked at the ceiling with a hideous expression. .‘\t 
that moment she appeared to Marius still more terrible than her 
husband. She was a swine with the look of a tigress. 
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“What!” she resumed, “this horrible beautiful young lady who 
looked at my girls with an appearance of pity, can she be that beggar ! 
Oh, I wouW like to stamp her heart out !” 

She sprang off the bed, and remained a moment standing, her hair 
flying, her nostrils distended, her mouth half open, her fists clenched 
and drawn back. Then she fell back upon the pallet. The man still 
walked back and forth, paying no attention to his female. 

After a few moments of silence, he approached her and stopped 
before her, with folded arms, as before. 

“And do you want I should tell you one thing ?” 

“What ?” she asked. 

He answered in a quick and low voice : 

“My fortune is made.” 

The woman stared at him with that look which means ; Has the 
man who is talking to me gone crazy ? 

He continued r 

“Thunder ! it is a good long time now that I have been a parish- 
ioner of the die-of-hunger-if-you-have-any-fire-and-die-of-cold-if- 
you-have-any-bread parish! I have had misery enough! m 3 ' yoke 
and the yoke of other people ! I jest no longer, I find it comic no 
longer, enough of puns, good God ! N 0 more farces, Father Eternal ! 
I want food for my hunger, I want drink for my thirst ! to stuff,! to 
sleep ! to do nothing ! I want to have my turn, I do ! before I burst ! 
I want to be a bit of a millionaire !” 

He took a turn about the garret and added : 

“Like other people.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the woman. 

He shook his head, winked and lifted his voice like a street doctor 
about to make a demonstration ; 

“What do I mean? listen !” 

"Hist!” muttered the woman, “not so loud! if it means business 
nobod;’ must hear.” 

“Pshaw! who is there to hear? our neighbour? I saw him goont 
just now. Besides, does he hear, the great stupid ? and then I tcli you 
that I saw him go out.” 

Nevertheless, by a sort of instinct, jondrette lowered his voice, 
not enough, however, for his words to escape I^Iarius. A favour-abk 
circumstance, and one which enabled Alarius to lose nothing of tins 
conversation, was that the fallen snow deafened the sound of the 
carriages on the boule\'ard, 

Marius heard this : 

“Listen attentively. He is caught, the Creesus ! it is all right. It is 
already done. Everything is arranged. I have seen the men. He 
come this evening at si.x o’clock. To bring his sixty francs, the ras- 
cal ! did you sec hov .- 1 got that out. my sixty francs* my landlord, niv 
4th of February 1 it is not even a quarter fwas that stupid 1 He wdl 
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come then at six o’clock! our neighbour is gone to dinner liien. 
IMother Bougon is washing dishes in the city. There is nobody in the 
house. Our neighbour never comes back before eleven o'clock. The 
girls will stand watch. You shall help us. He will be his own execu- 
tor.” 

“And if he should not be his own executor,” asked the wife. 

jondrette made a sinister gesture and said ; 

“We will execute him.” 

And he burst into a laugh. 

It was the first time that Marius had seen him laugh. This laugh 
■was cold and, feeble, and made him shudder, 

Jondrette opened a closet near the chimnev, took out an old cap 
and put it on his head after brushing it with his sleeve. 

“Now,” said he, "I am going out. I have still some men to sec. 
Some good ones. You will see how it is going to work, I shall be 
back as soon as possible, it is a great hand to jilay, look out for the 
house.” 

And with his two fists in the two pockets of his trousers, he stood 
a moment in thought, then exclaimed : 

"Do you know tliat it is very luck}' indeed that he did not recog- 
nise me? If he had been the one to recognise me he would not have 
come back. He would escape us ! It is my bcarrl that saved me ! my 
romantic beard ! my pretty little romantic beard !” 

And he began to laugh again. 

He went to the window. The snow was still falling, and blotted 
out the grey sky. 

“What villainous weather !” said he. 

Then folding his coal : 

“The skin is too large. It is all the same,” added he, “ he did devil- 
ish well to leave it for me, the old scoundrel ! Y'ithout this I should 
not have been able to go out and the whole thing would have been 
spoiled ! But on what do things hang !” 

And pulling his cap over his eyes, he went out. 

Hardly had he had time to take a few steps in the hall, when the 
door opened and his' tawny and cunning face again appeared. 

“I forgot.” said he. “You will have a charcoal fire.” 

And he threw into his wife’s apron the five-franc jiiecc which the 
"philanthropist” had left him. 

. “A charcoal fire?” asked the woman. 

‘A'cs.” 

■ "How many bushels?” 

“Two good ones.” 

“That will he thirty sous. With the rest, I will buy something for 
dinner.” 

“The devil, no.” . 
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“Whv?" 

“The piece of a hundred sous is not to be spent. 

“Why?” 

“Because I shall have something to buy. 

“What ?” 

^ “Something.” 

* “Plow much will you need ?” 

“Where is there a tool store near here?” 

“Rue ^louffetard.” ^ 

“Oh ! yes, at the corner of some street ; I see the shop.” 

“But tell me now how much you will need for what you have 
to buy ?” 

“Fift)' sous or three francs.” 

“There won’t be much left for dinner.” 

“Don’t bother about eating to-day. There is better business.” 
“That is enough, mj' jewel.” 

At this word from hiswife, Jondrette closed the door, and Marius 
heard his steps recede along the hall and go rapidi}’- down the stairs. 
Just then the clock of Saint Mcdard struck one. 


XIII 

SOLUS CUM SOLO, IN LOCO KEMOTO, NON COGITABANTUR ORARF, 

PATER NOSTER 

Mariu.s, all dreamer as he was, was, as we have said, of a firm and 
energetic nature. His h.abits of solitary meditation, while developing 
sympathy and compassion in him, had perhaps diminished hisjia* 
bility to become irritated, but left intact the faculty of indignation: 
he had the benevolence of a brahmin and the severitv of a judge ho 
would have pitied a toad, but he would have crushed a viper. No"', 
it was into a viper’s hole that he had just been looking ; it was a ne?t 
of monsters that he had before his eyes. 

“I must put my foot on these M-retches.” said.he. 

None of the enigmas which he hoped to sec unriddled were yot 
cleared up ; on the contrary, all had perhaps become still darker ; ho 
knew nothing more of the beautiful child of the Luxembourg or ol 
the man whom he called M. Leblanc, except that Jondrette kno'v 
them. Across the dark words which had been uttered, he saw dis- 
tinctly but one thing, that an ambuscade was preparing, an ambus- 
cade obscure, but terrible ; that they were both ninning a great risk, 
she probbaly, her father certainly ; that he must foil the hideous com- 
binations of the jondrettes and bre.ak the web of these spiders. 

He looked for a moment at the female Jondrette. She had pulkd 
an old sheet-iron furnace out of a corner and she was fumbling 
among +]ie -lid iron. 
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He got down from the bureau as quietly as he could, taking care 
to make no noise. 

In the midst of his dread at what was in preparation, and the hor- 
ror with which the Jondrettes had inspired him, he felt a sort of 
joy at the idea that it would perhaps be given to him to render so 
great a service to her whom he loved. 

But what was he to do ? warn the persons threatened ? where should 
he find them ? He did not know their address. They had rcapjjcarcd 
to his eyes for an instant, then thc}'^ had again plunged into the bound- 
less depths of Paris, '\^^ait at the door for M. Leblanc at si.v o’clock 
in the evening, the time when he would arrive, and warn him of the 
plot? But Jondrette and his men would see him watching, the place 
was solitar}’, they would be stronger than he, they would find means 
to seize him or get him out of the way, and he whom Marius wished 
to save would be lost. One o’clock had just struck, the ambuscade 
was to be carried out at si.x. Marius had five hours before him. 

There was but one thing to be done. 

He put on his presentable coat, tied a cravat about his neck, took 
his hat, and went out, without making any more noise tlian if he had 
been walking barefooted upon moss. 

Besides the Jondrette woman was .still fumbling over her old iron. 

Once out of the house, he went to the Rue du Petit Banquicr. 

He was about midway of that street near a very low wall which 
he could have stepped over in some places and wliicli bordered a 
broad field, he. was walking slowly, absorbed in his thoughts a.s he 
was, and the snow deafened his steps; all at once he heard voices 
talking very near him. He turned his head, the street was empty, 
there was nobody in it, it was broad daylight, and yet he heard voices 
distinctly. 

It occurred to him to look over this wall. 

There were in fact two men there with their backs to the'wall, 
seated in the snow, and talking in a low tone. 

These two forms were unknown to him, one was a bearded man 
in a blouse, and the other a long-haired man in tatters. The bearded 
man had on a Greek cap, the other was bare-headed, and there was 
snow in his hair. 

By bending his head over above them, Marius could hear. 

The long-haired one jogged the other with his elbow, and said : 

“Wh’th Patron-Minnette, it can’t fail.” 

“Do you think so?” said the bearded one; and the long-haired one 
replied : 

“It will be a fa/iof of five hundred io//r.r for each of us, and the 
worst that can happen ; five years, si.x years, ten years at w.o>t !” 

The other answered hesitatingly, shivering under his Greek cap r 

“Yes, it is a real thing. We can’t go against such ihing.s.” 
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He got down from the bureau as quietly as he could, taking care 
to make no noise. 

In the midst of his dread at what was in preparation, and the hor- 
ror with which the Jondrettes had inspired him, he felt a .sort of 
joy at the idea that it would perhaps be given to him to render so 
great a service to her whom he loved. 

But what was he to do ? warn the persons threatened ? where should 
he find them? He did not know their address. They had reappeared 
to his eyes for an instant, then they had again plunged into the bound- 
less depths of Paris. Wait at the door for M. Leblanc at six o'clock 
in the evening, the time when he would arrive, and warn him of the 
plot? But Jondrettc and his men would see him watching, the place 
was solitar}', they would be stronger than he, they would find means 
to seize him or get him out of the way, and he whom Marius wished 
to save would be lost. One o’clock had just struck, the ambuscade 
was to be carried out at six. ^larius had five hours before him. 

There was but one thing to be done. 

He put on his presentable coat, tied a cravat about his neck, took 
his hat, and went out, without making any more noise than if he had 
been walking barefooted upoti moss. 

Besides the Jondrette woman was still fumbling over her old iron. 

Once out of the house, he went to the Rue du Petit Banquicr. 

He was about midway of that street near a very low wall which 
he could have stepped over in .some places and which bordered a 
broad field, he. was walking slowly, absorbed in his thoughts as he 
was, and the snow deafened his steps; all at once he heard voices 
talking very near him. He turned his head, the street was empty, 
there was nobody in it, it was broad daylight, and yet he heard voices 
distinctly. 

It occurred to him to look over this wall. 

There were in fact two men there with their backs to the'wall, 
seated in the snow, and talking in a low tone. 

These two forms were unknown to him, one was a bearded man 
in a blouse, and the other a long-haired man in tatters. The bearded 
man had on a Greek cap, the other was bare-headed, and there was 
snow in his hair. 

By bending his head over above them, Marius could hear. 

The long-haired one jogged the other with his elbow, and said: 

“With Patron-Minnctlc, it can’t fail.” 

“Do you think so ?’’ said the bearded one; and the long-haired one 
replied : 

“It will be a fafiot of five hundred holies for each of us, and the 
worst that can happen : five years, six years, ten years at most !" 

The other answered hesitatingly, shivering under his Greek c.ap: 

“Yes, it is a real thing. We can’t go against such thing.*;.'' 
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“I tell you that the affair can’t fail,”, replied the long-haired 
one. “Father What’s-his-nanie’s luaringotlc will be harnessed.”. • 
Then they began to talk about^a melodrama which they had 
seen the .evening before at La Gaite. 
l^Iarius went on his way. 

It seemed to him that the obscure words of these men, so 
strangely hidden behind that wall, and crouching down in the snow, 
were not perhaj^s without some connection with Jondrette’s terrible 
projects. That must be the a'ffair. 

He wen t towards the Faubourg Saint Marceau, and asked at the 
first shop in his way where he could find a commissary of police, 

. Number 14, Rue de Pontoise, was pointed out to him. . 
Marius, went thither. 

Passing a baker’s shop, he bought a two-sou loaf and ate it; 
foreseeing that he would have no dinner. 

On his way he rendered to Providence its due. He thought that 
if he had not given his five francs to the Jondrette girl in the 
morning, he would have followed M. Leblanc’s fiacre, and conse- 
quently known nothing of this, so that there would have been no 
obstacle to the ambuscade of the Jondrettes, and M. Leblanc would 
have been lost, and doubtless his daughter with him. 


XIV 

IX wnicir A POLICE officer gives a lawyer two fisticuffs 

Ox reaching Number 14, Rue de Pontoise, he went upstairs and 
asked for the commissar)’ of police. 

“The commissar)' of police is not in,” said one of the office 
boys ; “but there is an inspector who answers for him. Would you 
like to speak to him ? is it urgent ?” 

“Yes,” said Marius. 

The office boy introduced him into the commissarv’s private room- 
A man of tall stature was standing there, behind a' railing, in front, 
of a stove, and holding up with both hands the flaps of a huge over- 
coat with three capes. He had a square face, a thin and firm mouth, 
very fierce, bush)’, greyish whiskers, and an eye that would turn 
your pockets inside out. You might have said of this eye, not that it 
penetrated, but that it ransacked. 

This man’s appearance was not much less ferocious or formid- 
able than Jondrette’s ; it is sometimes no less startling to meet the 
dog than the wolf. 

“Wniat do you wish ?” said he to ifarius, without adding monsieur, 
“The commissary of police?” 

“He is absent. I answer for him.” 

“It is a very secret affair.” 
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“Speak, then.” 

“And very urgent.” 

- “Then speak quickly.” 

. This man, calm and abrupt, was at the same lime alarming and 
reassuring. He inspired fear and confidence. Marius related his 
adventure. — That a person whom he only knew by sight was to be 
drawn into an ambuscade that very evening; that occupying the 
room ne.xt the place, he, Marius Pontmercy, attorney, had lieard 
the whole plot through the partition; that the scoundrel who had 
contrived the plot was named Jondrette; that he had accomj)liccs, 
probably prowlers of the barricres, among others a certain Pan- 
chaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille ; that Jondrette’s daught- 
ers would stand watch ; that there was no means of warning the 
threatened man, as not even his name was known ; and finally, that 
all this was to be done at si.v o’clock that evening, at the most desolate 
spot on the Boulevard dc I’Hopital, in the house numbered 50-52. 
At that number the inspector raised his head, and said coolly : 
“It is then in the room at the end of the hall ?” 

“Exactly,” said Marius, and he added, “Do you know that house ?” 
The inspector remained silent a moment, then answered, warm- 
ing the heel of his boot at the door of the stove : 

“It seems so.” 

He continued between his teeth, speaking less to Marius than to 
his cravat. 

"There ought to be a dash of Patron-Muielte in this.” 

That word struck J.Iarius. 

“Patron-Minette,” said he. “Indeed, I heard that word pro- 
nounced,” 

And he related to the inspector the dialogue between the long- 
haired man and the bearded man in the snow behind the wall on 
the Hue du Petit Banquier. 

The inspector muttered : 

“The long-haired one must be Brujon, and the bearded one must 
be Demi-Liard, alias Deux-Milliards.” 

He had dropped his eyes again, and was considering. 

“As to the k'ather What’s-his-namc, I have a suspicion of who he 
is. There, I have burnt my coat. They alw.ays make too much fire 
in these cursed stoves. Number 50-52. Old Gorbeau property.” 
.Then he looked at I\Iarius: 

“You have seen only this bearded man and this long-haired man r” 
“And Panchaud.” 

“You did not sec a sort of little devilish rat prowling about there ?” 
“No.” 

“Nor a great, big, clumsy heap, like the clcidiant in the Jardin 
dcs Plantes?” 

■ . . 

; AOv. ‘ 
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“Nor a villain who has the appearance of an old red cue ?’’ 
“No.” 

“As to the fourth nobody secs him, not even his helpers, _ clerks, 
and agents. It is not very surprising that you did not sec him.” . 
“No. What are all these beings ?” inquired Marius. 

The inspector answered : 

“And' then it is not their hour.” 

He relapsed into silence, then resumed : 

"No. 50-52. I know the shanty. Impossible to bide, ourselves 
in the interior without the artists perceiving us, then they would 
leave and break up the pla}'. They are so modest ! the public an- 
noys them. None of that, none of that. I want to hear them sing, 
.and make them dance.” 

This monologue finished, he turned towards Marius and asked him 
looking steadily at him : 

“Will you be afraid?” 

“Of what*?” said Marius. 

“Of thc.se men?" 

"No more than you!” replied Marius rudely, who began to 
notice that this police spy had not yet called him monsieur. 

The inspector looked at Marius still more steadily and con- 
tinued with a sententious solemnity: 

“You spc.ak now like a brave man and an honest man. Courage 
does not fear crime, and honesty docs not fear authority.” 

Marius interrupted him : 

“That is well enough ; but what are you going to do ?” 

The insiicctor merely answered ; 

"The lodgers in that house have latch-keys to get in with at night- 
You must have one ? 

“Yes.” said J^Iarius. 

“Have you it with you?” 

"Yes.” 

“Give it to me,” said the inspector. 

Marius took his kc;* from his waistcoat, handed it to the in.spcctof* 
and added: 

“If you trust me you will come in force.” 

The inspector threw a glance upon Marius such as Voltaire wouW 
have thrown upon a provincial academician who liad proposed a 
rhyme to him ; with a single movement he plunged both his hands, 
which were enormous, into the two immense pockets of his over- 
cont, and took out two small steel pistols, of the kind called fisficufis. 
He presented them to Marius, saying hastily and abruptly. 

, “ Take these. Go hack home. Hide 3 'ourself in vour room ; let them 
tlnnk \-ou have gone out. Tlicy are loaded. Each'with two balls. 0 “ 
will watch : there is a hole in the w-all, as j-ou have told me. Tiic nieu 
will come. Let them go on a little. When you deem the affair at ti 
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point, and when it is time to stop it, you will fire off a pistol. Not loo 
soon. The rest is my affair. A pistol shot in the air, into the ceiling, 
no matter where. Above all, not too soon. Wait till the consumma- 
tion is commenced ; you are a lawyer, you know' what that is.” 

Marius took the pistols and put them in the side pocket of his coat. 

“They make a hunch that wa}*, they show',” said the inspector. 
“Put them in your fobs rather.” 

lilarius hid the pistols in his fobs. 

“Now,” pursued the inspector, "there is not a minute to be lost 
by anj'body. What time is it ? Half past two. It is at seven ?” 

“Six o’clock,” said Marius. 

“I have time enough,” continued the inspector, “but I have only 
enough. Forget nothing of what I have told you. Bang. A pistol 
shot.” 

“Be assured,” answ’cred Marius. 

And as I^Iarius placed his hand on the latch of the door to go out, 
the inspector called to him : 

“By the way, if you need me between now and then, come or 
send here. You will ask for Inspector Javert.” 


XV 

JOKDRETTE MAKES HIS PURCHASE 

A FEW' moments aftenvards, towards three o’clock, Courfeyrac 
happened to pass along tlie Rue Mouffetard in company with Bos- 
suet. The snow w'as falling still faster, and filled the air. Bossuct 
was just saying to Courfeyrac: 

“To see all these snowflakes falling, one would .say that there 
is a swarm of white butterflies in the sky.” .-MI at once Bossuct per- 
ceived ^larius, who was going up the street towards the barricre 
with a very peculiar appearance. 

“Hold on, Marius,” said Bossuct. 

“I .saw him,” said Courfeyrac. “Don’t speak to him.” 

“\Wiy?” 

“He is busy." 

“At what?” 

“Don’t vou see how he looks?*' 

“What look?” 

“He has the appearance of a man who is following somebody.” 

“That is true,” said Bossuct. 

“.And see what eyes he is making !’’ added Courfeyrac. 

“But who the devil is he following?” 

“Some dearj’-swccty-floweiy-honnet ! he is in love.” 

“But,” obscr\’cd Bossuct. “I do not see any dear}-, nor any 
sweety, nor any flowery bonnet in the street. Tiicre is no Avom.an.” 



• Courfe}'rac looked and exclaimed : ■ ' . 

“He is following a man !” • ’ 

In fact a man, with a cap on his.head, and whose grey beard they 
distinguished although onl}’’ his back could be .seen, was walking 
some twenty paces in advance of Marius. 

This man was dressed in a new overcoat, which was too large for 
him, and a horrid pair of pantaloons in tatters and black with mud. 

■ Bossuet burst out laughing. 

“Who is that- man ?” ' ' r 

“He?" replied Courfeyrac, “he is a poet. Poets are fond of 
wearing the trousers of a rabbit-skin pedlar, and the coat of a peer of 
France.” 

“Let us see where Marius is going,” said Bossuet, “let us see 
where this man is going, let us follow them, eh ?” 

“Bossuet!” exclaimed Courfeyrac, “Eagle of Meaux! you are 
a'prodigious fool. Follow a man who is following a man !” 

They went on their way. 

Marius had in fact seen Jondrette passing along the Rue Mouf- 
f etard and was watching him. - 

Jondrette went straight on without suspecting that there was 
now an eye fi.xed upon him. 

Pie left the Rue Mouffetard, and Marius saw him go into one ol 
the most wretched places on the Rue Cradeusc; he stayed there , 
about a quarter of an hour, and then returned to the Rue Mouffetard. 
He stopped at a hardware store, which there nris in those times at 
the corner of the Rue Pierre Lombard, and, a few minutes after- 
wards, ^farius saw him come out of the shop, holding in his hand a 
large cold chisel with a white wooden handle which he concealed 
under his coat. At the upper end of the Rue de Petit, Gentitly, he 
turned to the left and walked rapidly to the Rue du Petit Banquier. 
Night was falling ; the snow which had ceased to fall for a moment 
was beginning again; Marius hid just at the corner of the.Ruc du 
Petit Banquier, which was solitajy-, as usual,’ and did not folk”’ 
Jondrette further. It was fortunate that he did, for; oh reaching 
the low wall where P'larius had heard the long-haired man and the 
bearded man talking, Jondrette turned around, made sure 
body was following him or saw him. then stepped oyer the wan, 
and disappeared. 

The grounds which this wall hounded communicated with 
rear court of an old livery stable-keeper of had repute, who had 
failed, hut who had still a few old vehicles under his sheds. 

Marius thought it best to take advantage of jondrette's absence 
to get home ; besides it was getting late ; every' evening, Mn'am Bur- 
gon, on going out to wash her dishes in the city', -was in the hnbd 
of cio.sing the house door, which was always locked at dusk ; Maru>» 
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had given his ke^^ to the inspector of police ; it was important, tlicrc- 
forc. that he should make haste. 

Evening had come; night had almost closed in; there was now 
hut one spot in the horizon or in the whole sky which was lighted 
by the sun ; that w\as the moon. 

She was rising red behind the low dome of La Salpetricrc. . 
■.i\rarius returned to No, 50-52 with rapid strides. 'J’he door was 
still open, when he arrived. He ascended the stairs on tiptoe, and 
glided along the wall of the hall as far as his room. This hall, it will 
be remembered, was lined on both sides by garrets, which wcrc all 
at that time empty and to let. Ma'am Burgon usually left the doors 
open. As he passed by one of these doors , Marius thought he per- 
ceived in the unoccupied cell four motionless heads, which were 
made dimly visible by a remnant of daylight failing through the 
little window. jMarius, not wishing to be seen, did not endeavour 
to see. He succeeded in getting into his room without being per- 
ceived and -without any noise. It was time. A moment afterwards, he 
heard Ma’am Burgon going out and closing the door of the house. 


XVI 

IN WHICH WHIX ItR FOUND THF. .SONG TO A.V E.VOLISH 
AIR IN' FASHION IN 18.12 

]\I.\iuus sat down on his bed. It might have been half-past five 
o'clock. .A. half-hour only .separated him from what was to come. He 
heard his arteries beat as one hears the ticking of a watch in the dark. 
He thought of this double march that was going on that moment 
in the darkness, crime advancing on the one haiifi, justice coming on 
the other. He was not afraid, but he could not think without a sort 
of shudder of the things which were so soon to take place. To him, 
as to all those whom some surprising adventure has sufidenly be- 
fallen, this whole day seemed but a dream; and, to assure himself 
that he was not the prey of a nightmare, he had to feel the chill of 
the two steel pistols in his fob-pockets. 

It was not now snowing ; the moon, growing brighter and brighter, 
was getting clear of the haze, and its light, mingled with the white 
rcneclion from the fallen snow, gave the room a twilight appear- 
ance. 

There was a light in the jondrette den. Marius saw the hole in 
the partition .shine with a red gleam which appeared to him bloody. 

He -was sure that this gleam could hardly be jiroduced by a candle. 
However, there was no movement in their room, nobody was stir- 
ring there, nobody siiokc, not a breath, the stillness was icy and 
deep, and save for that light he couhl have believed lliat he was be- 
.sidc a sepulchre. 
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Marius took his boots off softly, and pushed them under his bed. 
Some minutes passed. Marius heard the lower door turn on its 
hinges ; a heavy and rapid step ascended the stairs and passed along 
the corridor, the latch of the garret was noisily lifted ; Jondrette came 
in. 

Several voices were heard immediately. The whole family was in 
the garret. Only they kept silence in the absence of the master, like 
the cubs in the absence of the wolf, 

"It is me,” said he. 

"Good evening, percmuche,” squeaked the daughters, 

"Well !'' said the mother. 

“All goes to a charm,” answered Jondrette, “but my feet are 
as cold as a dog's. Good, that is right, you are dressed up. You must 
be able to inspire confidence.” , ■ 

“All ready to go out.” 

“You will forget nothing of what I told you ! you will do the 
whole of it ?“ 

"Rest assured about that.” 

“Because — ” said Jondrette. And he did not finish hi.s .sentence. 
Marius heard him put something heavy on the table, probably 
the chisel which he bad bought, 

“Ah, ha!” .said Jondrette, “have you been eating here?” 
"Yes,” said the mother, "I have had three big potatoes and some 
salt. I took advantage of the fire to cook them.” 

"Weil,” replied Jondrette, “to-morrow I will take you to dine 
with me, Tlicre will be a duck and the accompaniments. You shall 
dine like Charles X. ; everything is going well ?" 

Then he added, lowering his voice; 

"The mouse-trap is open. The cats are ready." 

He lowered his voice still more, and said : 

"Put that into the fire.” 

Marius heard a sound of charco.il. as if somebody was striking 
it with pincers or some iron tool, and Jondrette continued ; 

"Have you greased the hinges of the door, so that tljey sin!! not 
make any noise ?” 

"Yes,” answered the mother. 

"What time is it ?” „ 

"Six o’clock, almost. The half has just struck on Saint Mcdani- 
"Tire devil I" said Jondrette, “the girls must go and stand watch' 
Come here, you children, and listen to me." 

There was a whispering, 

Jondrettc’.s voice rose again; 

“Has Burgon gone out ?” 

"Yes,” said the mother. 

"Are yotf sure there is nobody at home in our neighbour's room ; 
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"He has not been back to-day and 3’ou know that it is bis dinner 
time. 

"You are sure?” 

"Sure.” 

"It is all the same,” replied Jondrette; "there is no harm in going 
to see whether he is at home. Daughter, take the candle and go.” 

x^Iarius dropped on his hands and knees, and crept noiseles.sly 
under tlie bed. 

Hardly had he concealed himself, when he perceived a light 
through the cracks of his door. 

"P’pa,” cried a voice, "he has gone out.” 

He recognised the voice of the elder girl. 

"Have you gone in ?” asked the father. 

"Ho,” answered the girl, "but as his key is in the door, he has 
gone out.” 

The father cried : 

"Go in just the same.” 

The door opened, and Marius saw the tall girl come in with a 
candle. She had the same appearance as in the morning, c.\‘ccpt that 
she was still more horrible in this light. 

She walked straight towards the bed. Marius had a moment of 
ine.xpressible anxiety, but there was a mirror nailed on the wall 
near the bed ; it was to that she was going. She stretched up on tiptoe 
and looked at herself in it. A sound of old iron rattling was heard 
in the next room. 

She smoothed her hair with the palm of her hand, and smiled at 
the mirror, singing the while in her broken sepulchral voice : 

Xos amours ont dure tout unc scmainc, 

Mais que du bonlicur Ics instants sont courts ! 

S’adorer huit jours, 'ctait bicn la peine ! 

Le temps dcs amours devrart durcr toujours! 

Devrait durcr toujours! devrait durcr toujours! 

Meanwhile Marius was trembling. It seemed impossible to him 
that she should not hear his breathing. 

She went to the window and looked out, speaking aloud in her 
half -crazy way. 

"How ugly Paris is when he puts a white shirt on !" said she. 

She returned to the mirror and renewed her grimaces, taking 
alternately front and the three-quarter views of herself. 

"Well,” cried her father, "what are you doing now?” 

"I am looking under the bed and the furniture,” answered she, 
continuing to arrange her hair ; "there is nnl>ody here.” 

"Hoobv !” howled the father. "Here immediately, and let us lose 
no time.’* 
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“I am coming! I am coming!” said she. ‘‘One has no time for 
anything in their shanty.” 

She Immmcd : 

Vous me quitter, pour allcr Ji la gloirc, 

^^on tristc cccur sulvra i)artout vos pas. 

She cast a last glance at tlic mirror, and went out, shiilling the 

door after licr. _ < ■ r 

A moment afterwards, Marius heard tiic sound of the hare feet 
of the two young girls in the passage, and the voice of Jondrcllc 
crying to them. 

‘‘Pay attention, now ! one towards the barrierc, tlie other at tlic 
cornerof tlie Rue du Petit Banquier. Don’t lose sight of the house 
door a minute, and if you sec the least thing, here immediately! 
tumble along! You have a key' to come in witli.” 

The elder daughter muttered ; 

"To stand sentry barefoot in the snow !” 

"d'o-morrow yoti sliall have bools of beetle colour silk!” said the 
father. 

They went down the stairs, and, a few seconds afterwards, the 
sbiind of the lower door shutting announced that they had gone out. 

There were now in the house only Marius and the jondrettes, aii'l 
probably also the mysterious beings of whom Marius had caught 
a glimpse in the twilight behind the door of the untenanted garret. 


XVII 


USE OF MARIUS’ FIVE-FR;\MC PIECE 

i\lAi{TU.s judged that the time had come to resume his place at I'h 
observatory. In a Iwinklii.g, and with the agility of his age, he 'vas 
at the hole in the partition. 

He looked in. 

The interior of the jondrette apartment presented a singulnr aP' 
pearance, and Itlarius found the c.xplanalion of the strange li”b^ 
which he had noticed. A candle was burning in a verdigrised cnntlle- 
sticlc, hut it was not that which rc.illy lighted the room. The entire 
den was', as it were, illuminated by the reflection of a large sheet 
iron furnace in the fireplace, which was filled with lighted charco.ak 
1'lic fire which the female Jondrette had made ready in tlic d.aytimc. 
The charcoal was burning and the furnace was red hot, a blue flame 
dauced over it and helped to .show the form of the chisel hought.lm 
Jondrette in the Rue Pierre Lomhard, wliich w-as growing ruddy 
among the co.als. In a corner near the door, and arranged as if f^’f 
anticipated use, were two heaps which appeared to he, one a awp 
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of old iron, the other a l.eap of ropes. All this would have made one, 
who had known nothing of what was going forward, waver between 
a very sinister idea and a very simple idea. The room thus lighted 
up seemed rather a smithy than a mouth of hell ; but Jondrettc, in 
that glare, had rather the appearance of a demon than of a black- 
smith. 

Tile heat of the glowing coals was such that the candle upon the 
table melted on the side towards the furnace and v/as burning fastest 
on that side. An old copper dark lantern, worthy of Diogenes turned 
Cartouche, stood upon the mantel. 

The furnace, which was set into the fireplace, beside the almost 
extinguished embers, sent its smoke into the flue of the chimney 
and exhaled no odour. 

The moon, shining through the four panes of the window, tlircw 
its whiteness into the ruddy and flaming garret ; and to Marius’ 
poetic mind, a dreamer even in the moment of action, it was like a 
thought of heaven mingled with the shapeless nightmares of earth. 

A breath of air, coming through the broken square, helped to 
dissipate the charcoal odour and to conceal tiie furnace. 

The Jondrettc lair was, if the reader remembers what we have 
said of the Gorheau house, admirably chosen for the theatre of a 
deed of darkness and violence, and for the concealment of a crime. 
It was the most retired room of the most isolated house of the most 
.solitary boulevard in Paris. If ambuscade had not existed, it would 
have been invented there. 

The whole depth of a house and a multitude of untcnanlcd rooms 
separated this hole from the boulevard, and its only window 
opened upon waste fields inclosed with walls and palisade fences. 

Jondrettc had lighted his pipe, sat down on the dismantled chair, 
and was smoking. His wife was speaking to him in a low tone. 

If Marius had been Courfcyrac, that is to say, one of those men 
who laugh at every opportunity in life, he would have burst with 
laughter when his e\'e fell upon this woman. She had on a black hat 
with plumes somewhat similar to the hats of the heralds-at-arms at 
the consecration of Charles X., an immense tartan shawl over her 
knit skirt, and the man's .shoes which her daughter had disdained 
in the morning. It was this toilet which had drawn from Jondrettc 
the exclamation : G ood! you arc dressed up ! you have done rccll! Vatt 
'1UUSI bcohic ia inspire con fideucc ! 

As to Jondrettc, he had not taken off the newsurtout, too large for 
him, which 1*1. Leblanc had given him, and his costume continued to 
offer that contrast between the coat and pantaloons which constituted 
in Cotirfcyrac’s eyes the ideal of a poet. 

Suddenly Jondrettc raised his voice: 

‘‘By the wav, now. I think of it. In such weather as this he will 
'come in a fiacre. Light the lantern, take it, and go down.- You will 
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stny there behind the Io\ver door. The jnonicnt you licar the carriage 

stop, you will open immediately, he will come up, you will light him 

up the stairs and above the hall, and when he conics in here, you will 

go down again immediately, pay the driver, and send the fiacre 

aivay.” 

And the money ?” asked the woman. 

Jondrette fumbled in his trousers, and handed her five francs. 

“What is that?” she exdaimed. 

Jondrette answered with dignity: — ^ 

“It is tlic monarch which our neighbour gave this morning.’ 

And he added : — 

“Do you know ? we must hai'c two chairs here.” 

“What for?” 

“To sit in.” 

Marius felt a shiver run down his back on hearing the ivoman make 
this quiet reply ; — 

“Pardicii ! I will get our neighbour's.” 

And with rapid movement she opened the door of the den, mw 
went out into the hall. 

Marius physically had not the time to get down from the bureau, 
and go and bide bim.self under the bed. 

"Take the candle," cried Jondrette. 

“No,” said she, “that would bother me ; I have two chairs to bring. 
It is moonligbt.” 

Marius heard the heavy hand of mother Jondrette groping after 
his key in the dark. The door opened. He stood nailed to his place 
by .apprclicnsion and stupor. 

The woman came in. 

The gable witulow let in a ray of moonlight, between two gre*’'! 
sheets of shadow. One of these .sheets of shadow entirely' covered tke 
w.all against which Marius was leaning, so as to conceal him. 

The mother Jondrette rai.sed her eyes, did not see Marius, took tlic 
two chairs, the only chairs which Marius had, and went out, 
miug the door noisily beliind her. 

She went back into the den. 

“Here arc liic two chairs.” 

“And here is the lantern,” said the husband. "Go down quick." 

She liastily obeyed, and Jondrette was left alone. , 

He arranged the two chairs on the two sides of the table, turned 
tlie chisel over in the fire, put ati old screen in front of the fireplace, 
which concealed the furnace, then went to the corner where the heap 
of ropes w.as, and stooped down, as if to examine something. MariU-’ 
then perceived that what he h.ad taken for a shapeless he.'ip, n 
rope ladder, very* well made, with wooden rounds, and two large 
hooks to hang it by. 

This ladder and a few big tools, actual masses of iron, which were 
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thrown upon the pile of old iron heaped up behind the door, were not 
in the Jondrette den in the morning, and had evidently been brought 
there in the afternoon, during Marius’ absence. 

“Those are smith’s tools,” thought Marius. 

Had Marius been a little belter informed in this line, he would 
have recognised, in what he took for smith’s tools, certain instru- 
ments capable of picking a lock or forcing a door, and others capable 
of cutting or hacking, — the two families of sinister tools, which 
thieves call cadets and faucltaitls. 

The fireplace and the table, with the two ciiairs, were c.xactly op- 
posite Marius. The furnace was hidden ; the room was now lighted 
only by the candle ; the least thing upon the table or the mantel made 
a great shadow. A broken water-pitcher masked the half of one wall. 
There was in the room a calm which was ine.\'prcssibly hideous and 
threatening. The approach of some appalling thing could be felt. 

Jondrette had let his pipe go out — a sure sign that he was intensely 
absorbed — and had come back and sat down. The candle made the 
savage ends and corners of his face stand out prominently. There 
were contractions of his brows, and abrupt openings of his right 
hand, as if he were replying to the last counsels of a dark interior 
monologue. In one of these obscure replies which he was making to 
Iiimself, he drew the table drawer out quickly towards him, took out 
a long carving knife which was hidden there, and tried its edge on his 
nail. This done, he put the knife back into the drawer, and shut it. 

Marius, for his part, grasped the pistol which was in his right fob 
pocket, took it out, and cocked it. 

The pistol in cocking gave a little clear, sharp sound. 

Jondrette started, and half rose from his chair. 

“Who is there?” cried he. 

Marius held his breath ; Jondrette listened a moment, then began 
to laugh, saying : — 

“What a fool I am ? It is the partition cracking.” 

Marius kept the pistol in his hand. 

XVIII 

MARIUS’ TWO CHAIRS FACE EACH OTHF.R 

Just then the distant and melancholy vibration of a bell shook the 
windows. Six o’clock struck on Saint Medard. 

Jondrette marked each stroke with a nod of his head. At the sixth 
stroke, he snuffed the candle with liis fingers. 

'i'hcn he began to walk about the room, listened in the hall, walked, 
listened again : "Provided he comes !” muttered he ; then he returned 
to his chair. 

He had hardly sat down when the door opened. 


( 562 ‘ les miserables 

The motherjondrettehad opened it, and stood in the hall making 
a horrible, amiable grimace, which was lighted up from beneath by 
one of the holes of the dark lantern. 

“Walk in,” said she. • ' ' . ' 

’ “Walk in, my benefactor,” repeated Jondrette, rising precipitately. 

Monsieur Leblanc appeared. ■ • ■ ■ 

. ;He had an air of serenity which made him singularly S-enerable. 

He laid four louis upon the table. 

“Monsieur Fabantou,” said he, “that is for your rent and your 
pressing wants. We will see about the rest,” . • 

• “God reward you, my generous benefactor !” said Jondrette, and 
rapidlyapproachinghiswife:- 

“Send away tlie fiacre !” 

• She slipped away, while her husband was lavishing bows and of- 
fering a chair to Monsieur Leblanc. A moment af ter^fds she came 
back and whispered in his ear ; 

“It is done.” 

The snow which had been falling ever since morning, was so deep 
that they had not heard the fiacre arrive, and did not hear it go away. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Leblanc had taken a seat. ■ 

. Jondrette had taken possession of the other chair opposite Mon- 
sieur Leblanc. 

Now, to form an idea of the scene which follows, let the reader 
call to mind the chilly night, the solitudes of La Salpetricre covered 
with snow, and white in the moonlight, like immense shrouds, the 
flickering light of the street lamps here and there reddening these 
tragic boulevards and the long rows of black elms, not a passer pet* 
haps within a mile around, the Gorbeau tenement at its deepest d<^ 
gree of silence, horror, and night, in that tenement, in the midst o. 
these solitudes, in the midst of this darkness, the vast Jondrette gaf' 
ret lighted by a candle, and in this den two men seated at a tahk» 
^lonsieur Leblanc tranquil, Jondrette smiling and terrible, his_m!f? 
the wolf dam, in a corner, and, behind the partition, IMarius, im'^* 
ible, alert, losing no word, losing no movement, his ej'e on the watch, 
the pistol in his grasp. _ , 

I^Iarius, moreover, was experiencing nothing but an eniolioh 
horror, no fear. He clasped the butt of the pistol, and felt reassured. 
“I sb.all stop this wretch when I please,” thought he. 

He felt that the police was somewhere near by in ambush, await- 
ing the signal agreed upon, and all ready to stretch out its ann. 

He hoped, moreover, that from this terrible meeting between jon- 
drettc and Monsieur Leblanc some light would be thrown upon an 
that he was interested to know. 
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XIX 

TXIE DISTIt,\CTIOXS OK DARK CORKERS 

No sooner was Monsieur LcbJanc seated than he turned his eyes 
towards the empty pallets. 

“How does tile poor little injured girl do?” he inquired. 

“Badly,” answered Jondrette with a doleful yet grateful smile, 
“very badly, my worthy monsieur. Her eldest sister has taken her to 
the Bourbe to have her arm dressed. You will see them, they will be 
back directly.” . 

“Madame Fabantou appears to me much better ?” resumed Mon- 
sieur Leblanc, casting his eyes upon the grotesque accoutrement of 
the female Jondrette, who, standing between him and the door, as 
if .she were already guarding the exit, was looking at him in a 
threatening and almost a defiant posture. 

"She is d3-ing,” said Jondrette. “But you see, monsieur ! she has 
so much courage, that woman I She is not a woman, she is an ox.” 

The woman, touched bx' the compliment, retorted with the smirk ‘ 
of a flattered monster : 

“You are always too kind to me. Monsieur Jondrette.” 

“Jondrette !” said M. Leblanc, “I thought that your name was 
Fabantou ?” 

“Fiibantou or Jondrette !” replied the husband liastiH. “Sobriquet 
ns an artist !” 

And, directing a shrug of the shoulders toward.s his wife, which 
i^I. Leblanc did not see, he continued with an emphatic and care.ssing 
tone of voice : 

“Ah ! how long we have always got along together, this poor dear 
and 1 ! What would be left to is. if it were not for that ? Wc are so 
unfortunate, my respected monsieur ! W’c have arms, no labour ! Wc 
have courage, no work 1 1 do not know how the government arranges 
it, but, u])on my word of honour, I am no Jacobin, monsieur, I am 
no brawler, I wish them no hann, but if I were the ministers, upon 
my most sacred word, it would go differently. Now, for example, I 
wanted to have nw girls learn the trade of making card boxes. You 
will say: W’hat! a trade? Yes! a trade! a simple trade! a living! 
What a fall, mj’ benefactor ! What a degradation, when one has been 
what wc were! Alas! wc have nothing left from our days of pros- 
perity! Nothing but one single thing, a painting, to which I 
cling, but yet wliich I shall have to part with, for we must live ! item, 
we must live!” 

While Jondrette was talking, with an apparent disorder which <ic- 
tracted nothing from the craflj' and cunning^ expre.ssinn of his 
ph_v.«iognnmy, Marius rai.sod his eyes, and perceived at the back- o( 
the. room somebody whom he had not before seen. A man had come 
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The-mothef Jondrette had opened it; and stood' in the.hall makii 
a horrible, amiable grimace,. which was lighted up from beneath 1 
one of the holes of the dark lantern. 

“Walk in,” said she. • ' : . . , 

■ “Walk in, my benefactor,” repeated Jondrette, rising precipitatel 
, Monsieur Leblanc appeared. 

... He had an air of.serenity which made him singularly venerable. 
He laid four louis upon the table. 

“Monsieur Fabantou,” said he, “that is for your rent and yoi 
pressing wants. We will see about the rest.” , ■ , 

• “God reward you, my generous benefactor!” said Jondrette, ar 
rapidi}’ approaching his wife:- • ' ■ 

..‘‘Send away , tlie fiacre I” , ■ 

' She slipped away, while her husband was lavishing bows and o 
feringa chair to Monsieur Leblanc. A moment afterwards she can 
back and whispered in his ear : • 

“It is done.” 

Tlie snow which had been falling ever since morning, was so det 
thatthey had not heard the fiacre arrive, and did not hear it go awa; 

Jileanwhile Islonsieur Leblanc had taken a seat. 

. Jondrette had taken possession of the other chair opposite Moi 
sicur Leblanc. 

Now, to form an idea of the scene which follows, let the read( 
call to mind the chilly night, the solitudes of La Salpetricre covert 
with snow, and white in the moonlight, like immense shrouds, tl' 
flickering light of the street lamps here and there reddening the; 
tragic boulevards and the long rows of black elms, not a passer pei 
haps within a mile around, the Gorbeau tenement at its deepest <!< 
grec of silence, horror, and night, in that tenement, in the midst c 
these solitudes, in the midst of this darkness, the vast Jondrette gai 
ret lighted by a candle, and in this den two men seated at a tabjf 
Monsieur Leblanc tranquil, Jondrette smiling and terrible, his jviic 
the wolf dam, in a corner, and, behind the partition, Marius, i«'''^ 
ible, alert, losing no word, losing no movement, his eye on the 
the pistol in his grasp. 

Marius, moreover, was experiencing nothing but an eniotioti o 
horror, no fear. He clasped the butt of the pistol, and feltreassurcc 
"I shall stop this wretch when I please,” thought he. 

He felt that the police was somewhere near b}’: in ambush, awar 
ing the signal agreed upon, and all ready to stretch out its arm. 

,He hoped, moreover, that from this terrible meeting between jw 
drette and Monsieur Leblanc some light w'ould be thrown upo’’ ^ 
that he was intcrested to know. 
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Thave told you, and I cannot unsay it, I am so unfortunate tliai I 
would part with it.” 

Whether by chance, or whether there was some beginning of dis- 
trust, W'hile examining the picture, M. Leblancc glanced towards the 
back of the room. Tliere were now four men tliere, three seated on 
the bed, one standing near the door-cisitig ; all four barc-armed, mo- 
tionless, and with blackened faces. One of tliose who were on the bed 
was leaning against the wall, with his eyes closed, and one would 
have said he was asleep. This one was old ; his white hair over his 
black face was horrible. Tlie two otiiers appeared young ; one was 
bearded, the other had long hair. None of tliem had shoes on ; tliose 
who did not have socks were barefooted. 

Jondrette noticed that M. Leblanc’s eye was fixed upon these men. 

“The}' are friends. They live near by.” said he. “They arc dark 
because they work in charcoal. They arc chimney doctors. Do not oc- 
cupy your mind with them, my benefactor, but buy my jiicturc. 'I'ake 
pity on my misery. I shall not sell it to you at a high price. Mow much 
do you estimate it worth ?” 

“But,” said M. Leblanc, looking Jondrette full in the face and like 
a man who puts himself on his guard, “this is some tavern sign, it is 
worth about three francs.” 

Jondrette answered calmly : 

“Have3’0U your pocket-book here? I will be satisfied with a thou- 
sand crowns.” 

M. Leblanc rose to his feet, placed bis back to the wall, and ran 
his eye rapidly over the room. He had Jondrette at bis left on the 
sidctowarels the window, and hisnvife and the four men at his right 
on the side towards the door. The four men did not stir, and had not 
even the appearance of seeing him ; Jondrette had begun again to talk 
in a plaintive key, with his eyes so wild and bis tones so mournful, 
that ^I. Leblanc might have thought that be bad before his eyes noth- 
ing more nor less than a man gone cr.azy from misery. 

"If you do not buy my picture, dear benefactor,” said Jondrette, 
“I am without resources, I have only to throw myself into the river. 
When I think that I wanted to have my two girls learn to work on 
cardboard demi-finc, cardboard work for gift-bo.xcs. Well! they 
mu.st have a table with a board at the bottom so that the glasses 
shall not fall on the ground, they must have a furnace made on pur- 
pose, a pot with three compartments for the difTcrent degrees of 
strength which the paste must have according to whether it is used 
for wood, for paper, or for cloth, a knife to cut the p.a.stebnard, a 
gauge to adjust it. a hammer for the stamps, pincers, the devil, how 
do 1 know what else? and all this to earn four sous a d.ay ! and work 
fourteen hours ! and every box passes through the girl’s hands thir- 
teen times ! and wetting the paper ! .and to stain nothing ! .and to keep' 
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in SO noiselessly that nobody had heard the door turn on its hinges- 
This man had a knit woollen waistcoat of violet colour, old, worn-out, 
stained, cut, and showing gaps at all its folds, full trousers of cotton 
velvet, socks on his feet, no shirt, his neck bare, his arms bare and 
tattooed, and his face stained black. He sat down in silence and with 
folded arms on the nearest bed, and as he kept behind the woman, 
he was distinguished only with difficidtj". 

That kind of magnetic instinct which warns the eye made M. Le- 
blanc turn almost at the same time with Marius. He could not help a 
movement of surprise, which did not escape Jondrette: 

“Ah ! I see 1” exclaimed Jondrette, buttoning up his coat with a 
complacent air, “you are looking at your overcoat. It’s a fit ! m}’’ faith, 
it’s a fit !" 

“Who is that man ?’’said M. Leblanc. 

“That man ?’’ said Jondrette, “that is a neighbour. Pay no atten- 
tion to him.” 

The neighbour bad a singular appearance. However, factories of 
chemical products abound in Faubourg Saint Marceau. Many ma- 
chinists might have their faces blacked. The whole person of Jh 
Leblanc, moreover, breathed a candid and intrepid confidence. He 
resumed : 

“Pardon me ; what were you saying to me, Monsieur Fabantou?” 

“I was telling you, monsieur and dear patron,” replied Jondrette, 
leaning his elbows on the table, and gazing at M. Leblanc with fixeo 
and tender eyes, similar to the eyes of a boa constrictor, "I was telling 
you that I bad a picture to sell.” 

A slight noise was made at the door. A second man entered, and 
sat down on the bed behind the female jondrette. He had his arms 
bare, like the first, and a mask of ink or of soot. 

Although this man had, literally, slipped into the room, he could 
not prevent M. Leblanc from perceiving him, 

“Do not mind them,” said Jondrette. “They are people of d'- 
house. I was telling you, then, that I have a valuable painting 
Here, monsieur, look.” 

He got up, went to the wall, at the foot of wliich stood the 
of which we have spoken, and turned it round, still leaving it resW 
against the wall. It was something, in fact, that resembled a picture, 
and wliich the candle scarcely revealed. Marius could make notluo.g 
out of it, Jondrette being between him and the picture; he nicrch 
cnuglit a glimpse of a coarse daub, with a sort of principal personage, 
coloured in Die crude and glaring strde of strolling panoramas ana 
paintings upon screens. 

“Wliat is that ?” asked III. I-cblanc. 

Jondrcttecxclaimed; ^ 

, “.-X pnintingby a master; a picture of great price, my bcncf.actw. 
T cling to it as to nn- two daughters, it calls up memories to me ! I’ln 
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his head, directed in turn towards all the heads which surrounded 
him, moved on his neck with an attentive and astonished slowness, 
hut there was nothing in his manner which resembled fear. He liad 
made an extemporised intrenchment of the table ; a.nd this man wh.o. 
the moment before, had the appearance only of a good old man, hn<i 
suddenh' become a sort of athlete, and placed his powerful fist upon 
the back of his chair with a surprising and formiciabie gesture. 

This old man, so firm and so brave before so great a peril, seemed 
to be one of those natures who arc courageous as they are good, 
simply and naturally. The father of a woman that we love is never a 
stranger to us. Marius felt proud of this unknown man. 

Three of the men of whom Jondrette had said : tlicy arc chitmuy 
doctors, had taken from the heap of old iron, one a large pair of 
shears, another a steelyard bar, the third a hammer, and placed tlicm- 
selves before the door without saying a word. The old man was still 
on the bed, and had merely opened his c_vcs. The woman Jondrette 
was sitting beside him. 

^farius thought that in a few seconds more the time would come to 
interfere, and he raised his right hand towards the ceiling, in the di- 
rection of the hall, ready to let oiThis pistol-sltot. 

Jondrette, after his colloquy with the man who had the cudgel, 
turned again touvirds M. Leblanc and repeated his question, accom- 
panying it with that low, smothered, and terrible laugh of his : 

‘‘You do not recognise mo. then ?" 

Leblanc looked him in the face, and answered : 

“Xo.” 

Then Jondrette came up to the table. Me leaned forward over the 
candle, folding his arms, and pii.^hing his angular and ferocious 
jaws up towards the calm face of M. Leblanc, as nearly as he could 
without forcing him to draw back, and in that posture, like a wild 
beast just about to bite, he cried : 

“^^y name is not Fabantou, my name is not Jondrette, my name 
is Thenardier ! I am the innkeeper of Montfermcil ! do you under- 
stand me? Thenardier! now do you know me?” 

An imperceptible flush passed over M. Leblanc's forehead, and he 
answered without a tremor or elevation of voice, and with his usual 
placidncss : 

"Xo more than before,” 

Marius did not Itcar this answer. Could anvbodv have seen him at 


that tnomc.nt in that darkness, lie would have seen that he was hag- 
gard, astonnded. ana thunderstruck. AN 'hen Jondrette had said : .'Jy 
:s TJin-.ardicr, Marius liad trembled in cvety limb, and sup- 
portcv'l himself against the wall as if he Itad felt the chill of a sword- 
i'.lr.do through his heart. Tlier. his right arm, which wa.s just ready 
fire tl'.e signal sliot, dropped slowly down, and at the moment that 
Jondrette had repealed: Do you understand sne, Thcr.ardscrf M.ar- 
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the paste warm ! the devil ! I tell 3’-ou 1 four sous a day ! how do you 

think one can live?” 

While speaking Jondrette did not look at M, Leblanc, who was 
watching him. M. Leblanc’s was fixed upon Jondrette, and Jon- 
drette’s eye upon the door, ]\'Iarius’ breathless attention went from 
one to the other. M. Leblanc appeared to ask himself, "Is this an 
idiot ?” Jondrette repeated two or three times with all sorts of varied 
inflections in the drawling and begging style : “I can only throw my- 
self into the river ! I went down three steps for that the other day 
by the side of the bridge of Austerlitz !” 

Suddenly his dull eye lighted up with a hideous glare, this little 
man straightened up and became horrifydng, he took a step towards 
M. Leblanc and cried to him in a voice of thunder : 

“But all this is not the question ! do you know me ?” 


XX 

THE AMBUSCADE 

The door of the garret had been suddenly flung open, disclosing 
three men in blue blouses with black paper masks. The first was 
spare and had a long iron-bound cudgel ; the second, who was a sort 
of colossus, held by the middle of the handle, with the axe down, a 
butcher’s polc-axc. The third, a broad-shouldered man, not so thin 
as the first, nor so heary as the second, held in his clenched fist an 
enormous key stolen from some prison door. 

It appeared that it was the arrival of these men for which Jon- 
drette was waiting. A rapid dialogue commenced between him and 
the man with the cudgel, the spare man. 

“Is everything ready?” said Jondrette. 

“Yes,” answered the spare man. 

“Where is Montparnasse then?” 

“The young primate stopped to chat with your daughter.” 

"IVhich one ?” 

“The elder.” 

"Is there a fiacre below ?” 

“Yes.” 

"The marhinotlc is ready ?” 

“Keady.” 

“Y’ith two good horses ?” 

“Excellent.” 

“It is waiting where I said it should wait?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good,” said Jondrette. 

M. Leblanc was r-ery- pale. He looked over everything in the room 
about him like a man wlio understands into what hc has fallen, anti 
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which should he choose ? be wanting to his most imperious men: irics, 
to so many deep resolutions, to his most sacred duty, to t::at ns '.'t 
venerated paper! be wanting to h.is father’s wil!. or sutler a crime 
to be accomplished? He seemed on the one itand to Itcar “iiis Ur- 
sula” entreating him for her father, and on tite other tite 
colonel commending Thenardier to him. He felt tint he was nuad. 
His knees gave way beneath him; and he had not e%cn time to de- 
liberate, with such furj- was the scene which he had before his eyes 
rushing forward. It was like a whirlwind, wliich he liad though.: him- 
self master of, and which was carrying him away. He was on tl’e 
point of fainting. 

Meanwhile Thenardier, we will call In’m hy no other name hence- 
forth, was walking to and fro before the table in a sort of bevrildcr- 
ment and frenzied triumph. 

He clutched the candle and put it on the mantel with such a shock 
that the flame was almost e.xtinguished and the tallow was spattered 
upon the wall. 

Then he turned towards M. Leblanc, and with a frightful look, 
spit out this : 

“Singed ! smoked ! halted ! spitted !” 

And he began to walk again, in full explosion. 

“Ha !” cried he, “I have found you again at last, monsieur philan- 
thropist ! monsieur thrcadl>are millionaire ! moti.'-ieur giver of dolls I 
old marrow-bones ! ha 1 you do not know me r no. it was not you who 
came to Montfcrmcii. to my inn, eight years ago. the night of Christ- 
mas, 1S2.3 ! it was not you who took away h'aminc's child from my 
house ! the I-ark ! it was not you wiio hail a yeliov,- coat ! no ! and a 
package of clothes in your hand just as you came Iicro this morning ! 
say now, wife ! it is his mania it appears, to carry packages of woollen 
stockings into houses ! old benevolence, get out ! .-Xrc you a hosier, 
monsieur millionaire? you give the poor your shop sweepings, holy 
man ! what a charlatan ! Ha ! you do not know me ? \\’c!!, I knew you ! 
I knew you immediately as soon as you stuck your nose in lic.^c. Ah ! 
you are going to find out at last that it is not all roses to go into 
people’s houses like that, under pretext of their being inns, with 
worn-out clothes, with the appearance of a pauixtr, to whom any- 
body would have given a sou, to deceive persons, to act the gcnc.^'otss, 
lake their help away, and lhre.atcn them irt the woo.ds, and that you 
do not get quit of it hy bringing b.ack afterward, wiien peojde .arc 
ruined, an overcoat that is too largcand two p.altr}* hospital coverlid-, 
old beggar, chilci-ste.alcr !" 

He stopped, and appeared to be talking to himself lor a moment. 
One. wotihl have said that his fury dropped like tlu; Rhone into some 
hole ; thiCn, as if he were finishing aloud sometliing tliat he h.ad been 
s.aying to himself, he struck his fist on the table and cried ; 

"With Ills honest look 1" 
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ius’ nerveless fingers had almost dropped the pistol. Jondrette, in 
unveiling who he was, had not moved M, Leblanc, but he had 
completely unnerved Marius. That name of Thenardier, which 
Leblanc did not seem to know, Marius knew. Remember what that 
name was to him ! that name he had worn on his heart, written in his 
father’s will ! he carried it in the innermost place of his thoughts, in 
the holiest spot of his memory, in that sacred command : “A man 
named Thenardier saved my life. If my son should meet him, he 
will do him all the good he can.” That name, we remember, was one 
of the devotions of his soul ; he mingled it with the name of his 
father in his worship, \\niat ! here was Tlienardier, here was that 
Thenardier, here was that innkeeper of Montfermeil, for whom he 
had so long and so vainly sought ! He had found him at last, and how ? 
this saviour of his father was a bandit ! this man, to whom he, Marius, 
burned to devote himself, was a monster ! this deliverer of Colonel 
Pontmercy was in the actual commission of a crime, the shape of 
which Marius did not yet see very distinctly, but which looked like 
an assassination ! and upon whom. Great God ! what a fatality! what 
a bitter mockery of Fate ! His father from the depths of his coffin 
commanded him to do all the good he could to Thenardier ; for four 
years Marius had had no other thought than to acquit this debt of 
his father, and the moment that he was about to cause a brigand to 
be seized by justice, in the midst of a crime, destiny called to hint: 
that is Tlienardier ! his father's life, saved in a storm of grape upon 
the heroic field of W’aterloo, he was at last about to reward this man 
for, and to reward him with the scaflfold ! He had resolved, if ever 
he found this Tlienardier, to accost him in no other wise than by 
throwing himself at his feet, and now he found him indeed, but to 
deliver him to the e.xecutioner ! his father said to him : Aid Tlicnar- 
dier ! and he was answering that adored and holy voice by cnisb- 
ing Thenardier ! presenting as a spectacle to his father in his tomb, 
the man who had snatched him from death at the peril of his lif<=< 
executed in the Place St. Jacques by the act of his son, this Marius 
to whom he had bequeathed this man ! And what a mockery to have 
worn so long u])on his breast the last wishes of his father, written 
by his hand, only to act so frightfully contrary to them ! but outte 
other hand, to see him ambuscade and not prevent it 1 to condemn the 
victim and spare the assassin, could he be bound to any gratitude 
towards such a wretch ? all the ideas which Marius had had for tho 
last four years were, as it were, pierced through and through by tins 
unexpected blow. He shuddered. Everything depended upon him. 
He held in his hand, they all unconscious, those beings who were 
moving there before his eyes. If he fired the pistol, M. Leblanc was 
saved and Thenardier was lost; if he did not, M. Leblanc was 
.'■■acrificed, and, perhaps, Thenardier escaped. To hurl down tiieonc^ 
o) to let the other fall ! remor-;c on cither hand. What was to be done . 
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which should he choose ? be wanting to his most imj)crious memories, 
to so many deep resolutions, to his most sacred duty, to tliat most 
venerated paper! be wanting to his father's will, or suiTcr a crime 
to be accomplished? He seemed on the one hand to hear “liis Ur- 
sula” entreating him for her father, and on the other the 
colonel commending Thenardicr to him. He felt that he was marl. 
I-Iis knees gave way beneath him ; and he had not even time to de- 
liberate, with such fury was the scene which he had before his eyes 
rushing forward. It avas like a whirlwind, which he had thought him- 
self master of, and which was carra’ing him away. He was on the 
point of fainting. 

[Meanwhile Thenardicr, we avill call him by no other name hence- 
forth, avas avalking to and fro before the table in a sort of bewilder- 
ment and frenzied triumph. 

He clutched the candle and put it on the mantel with such a shock 
that the flame avas almost e.xtinguished and the tallow avas sjiattcred 
upon the awall. 

Then he turned towards M. Leblanc, and with a frightful look, 
spit out this : 

"Singed ! smoked ! basted ! spitted !” 

And he began to avalk again, in full c.xplosion. 

"Ha !’’ cried he, "I have found you again at last, monsieur philan- 
thropist ! monsieur threadbare millionaire ! monsieur giver of dolls ! 
old marrow-bones ! ha ! you do not know me ? no, it was not you avho 
came to Montfcrmcil, to my inn, eight years ago, the night of Christ- 
mas, 1823! it was not you who took away l-’antine’s cliild from my 
house! the Lark! it was not you who had a yellow coat ! no! and a 
package of clothes in your hand just as you came here this morning ! 
say now, wife ! it is his mania it appears, to carry packages of woollen 
stockings into houses! old benevolence, get out ! .-Xrc you a hosier, 
monsieur millionaire? you give the poor your shop sweepings, holy 
man ! what a charlatan ! Ha ! you do not know me ? \\’cll, I knew you ! 

I knew you immediately as soon as you stuck your no.^c in here. Ah ! 
you arc going to find out at last that it is not all roses to go into 
people’s houses like that, under prctc.xt of their being inns, with 
worn-out clothes, with the aiipcarance of a jiaujicr, to whom any- 
body would have given a sou, to deceive persons, to act the generous, 
l.ake their help aw.ay, and threaten them in the woods, and that yon 
do not get quit of it by bringing back afterwarii, when pcojilc arc 
ruined, an overcoat that is too large and two paltrj* hospital coverlids, 
old bcgg.ar, child-stealer !” 

He stopped, and apjieared to be talking to himself for a moment. 
One would have said tliat his fury dropjied like the Rhone into some 
hole : then, as if he were finishing .aloud something that he had been 
saying to himself, he struck his fist on the table and cried : 

*‘\Vith his honest look !” 
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And aposO-opIiising M. Leblanc : 

“Zounds ! you made a mock of me once ! You arc the cause of all 
my misfortunes ! For fifteen lumdred francs you got a girl that I had, 
and wlio certainly belonged to rich people, and who had already 
brought me in a good deal of money, and from whom I ought to have 
got enough to live on all my life! A girl who would have made up 
all that I lost in that abominable chop-house where they had such 
royal sprees and w’hcrc I devoured my all like a fool 1 Oh! I wish 
that al! the wine that was drunk in my house liad been poison to those 
who drank it ! Hut no matter 1 Say, now ! you must have thought me 
green when you went away with the Lark ? you had your club in the 
woods ! you were the strongest ! Ivcvcngc ! The trumps are in my hand 
to-day. You are skunked, my good man ! 0!i ! but don’t I laugh 1 
Indeed, I do! Didn’t he fall info llic trap? I told him that 1 was an 
actor, that my name was Fabantou, that I had plaj’ed comedy with 
Mnniscllc Mars, witii Mamsellc Muche, that my landlord must be 
paid to-morrow the 4lh of JYbniary, and he did not even think that 
the Stii of January is quarter day and not the 4tli of February ! The 
ridiculous fool t And llicse four paltry philippes that he brings me! 
Kascal 1 He bad not even heart cnougii to go up to a lumdred francs! 
And how he swallowed my platitudes ! The fellow amused me. I said 
to myself : IJluhhcr-lips ! Go on, I have got you, I lick your paws this 
morning! I will gnaw your heart to-night!’'' 

Thenardicr stopped. He was out of breath. His little narrow chest 
was blowing like a blacksmith’s bellows. His eye was full of the 
ba.se doliglu of a feeble, cruel, and cowardl}'aniinal, which can finally 
pro.strate that of which it has stood in awe, and insult avhat it ha.s 
flattered, the joy of a dwarf putting his Iieel upon the head of Go- 
liatli, the joy of a jackal beginning to tear a sick bull, dead enough 
not to be able to defend himself, alive enough yet to sufTcr. 

M. Lchhmc did not interrupt him but said when he stopped; 

“I do not know wbat you mean. You arc mistaken. I am a very 
poor man and anything hut a millionaire. I do not know you;yo‘’ 
mi.stnkc me for another.” 

“Ha !” .screamed Thenardicr, “good mountebank ! You stick to 
that joke yet ! You are in the fog, my old boy 1 Ah ! you do not re- 
memlier ! You do not see who I am !” 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” answered HI. Leblanc, w-ith a lone of 
politeness wbich, at sneb a moment, bad a pccnliarlv strange and 
powerful effect, “1 see that yon arc a bandit.” 

Who has not noticed it, hateful beings have tlicir tender jwints: 
monsters .ye easily annoycil. At tin's word bandit, the Tiu'nardicss 
sprang off tlic bed. 7'henardier seized liis chair as if lie were goin.g 
to crush it in his Iiand-s; “Don’t you .stir.” cried he to his wife, and 
Inriiiiig towards HI. Leliianc: 

“Bandit I Yes, I know that you call us so, you rich people! H es! 
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it is true I have failed ; I am in concealment, I have no bread ; I liavc 
not a sou, I am a bandit. PI ere are three days that I liavc eaten nothing, 
I am a bandit ! Ah ! you warm your feet ; you have Sacn.ski pumps, 
3 ’ou have wadded overcoats like archbishops, you live on tlie first 
floor in houses with a porter, you eat trufilcs, you eat forty-franc 
bunches of asparagus in the month of Jaiuiarv, and green ])cas, 
j'ou stufr yourselves, and when you want to know if it is cold you 
look in the ncwsi)apcr to see at what degree the thermometer of the 
inventor, Chevalier, stands. But we arc our own thermometers ! ^\'c 
have no need to go to the quai at the corner of the 'four dc I'l lorlogc, 
to see how many degrees below zero it is ; we feel the blood stifTen in 
our veins and the ice reach our hearts, and we sa}- ‘There is no God !’ 
And you come into our caverns, yes, itito our caverns, and call us 
bandits. But we will cat you ! but we will devour you, jjoor little 
things ! Monsieur Millionaire ! know this : — I have been a man es- 
tablished in business, I have been licensed, I have been an elector, I 
am a citizen, I am ! And you, perhaps, are not one ?" 

Plere Thcnardier took a step towards the men who were before 
the door, and added with a shudder : 

“W’hen I think that he dares to come and talk to me, ns if I were a 
cobbler !” 

'I'hen addressing M. Leblanc with a fresh burst of frenzy : 

“And know this, too, monsieur philanthropist! I am no doubtful 
man. I am not a man whose name nobody knows, and who comes into 
houses to carry off children. I am an old French .‘•oldier ; I ought to 
be decorated. I was at Waterloo, I was, and in that battle I saved a 
general, named the Comte dc Pontmercy. Tliis picture which you 
.see, and which was painted Iw David at Bru(]uesclles, do you know 
who it represents? It represents me. David desired to immortalise 
that feat of arms, I have General Ponlmercv on my back, and 1 am 
carrying him through the storm of grajie. Tliai is history. lie has 
never done anything at all for me. this general ; he is no better than 
other people. But, nevcrthcle.ss, I saved his life at the risk of mv 
own, and J have my pockets full of certificates. I am a soldier at 
Waterloo — name of a thousand names ! .And now that I have had the 
goodness to tell you all this, let us make an end of it ; I must have 
some money ; I must have a good deal of monc\-, I must have an im- 
mense deal of inonev, or I will extenninate vou, bv the thunder of 
Gnd!’\ ' ' ' 

Marius had TCgained some control over his distress, and was 
listening; The last po.ssibilitj' of doubt had now vanished. It was in- 
deed the Thcnardier of the will. Marius .shuddered at that reproach 
of ingratitude flung at his father, and which he was on the point of 
justifying so fatalh’. His perplexities were redoubled. r\InrcovcT, 
there was in all these words of Thcnardier, in his tone, in bis ges- 
tures, in his look which flashed out flames at ever}- word, there 
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And apostrophising M. Leblanc : 

“Zounds ! you made a mock of me once! You are the cause of all 
my misfortunes ! For fifteen hundred francs you got a girl that I had, 
and who certainly belonged to rich people, and who had already 
brought me in a good deal of money, and from whom I ought to have 
got enough to live on all my life! A girl who would have made up 
all that I lost in that abominable chop-house where they had such 
royal sprees and where I devoured my all like a fool ! Oh ! I wish 
that all the wine that was drunk in my house had been poison to those 
who drank it ! But no matter 1 Say, now 1 you must have thought me 
green when you went away with the Lark ? you had your club in the 
woods ! you were the strongest ! Revenge ! The trumps are in my hand 
to-day. You arc skunked, my good man! Oh! but don’t I laugh! 
Indeed, I do ! Didn’t he fall into the trap? I told him that I was an 
actor, that my name was Fabantou, that I had played corned}' with 
ihlamselle Itlars, with hlamselle Muche, that my landlord must be 
paid to-morrow the 4th of February, and he did not even think that 
the 8 th of Januar}' is quarter day and not the 4th of February ! The 
ridiculous fool! And these four paltiy philippes that he brings me! 
Rascal ! He had not even heart enough to go up to a hundred francs! 
And how he swallowed my platitudes ! The fellow amused me. I said 
to myself : Blubber-Ups ! Go on, I have got you, I lick your paws this 
morning! I will gnaw 3 'our heart to-night!’^ 

Thenardier stopped. He was out of breath. His little narrow chest 
was blowing like a blacksmith’s bellows. His eye rvas full of the 
base delight of a feeble, cruel, and cowardly animal, which can finally 
prostrate that of which it has stood in awe, and insult what it has 
flattered, the joy of a dwarf putting his heel upon the head of Go- 
liath, the joy of a jackal beginning to tear a sick bull, dead enough 
not to be able to defend himself, alive enough yet to suffer. 

M. Leblanc did not interrupt him but said when he stopped; 

“I do not know what you mean. You are mistaken. I am a ven’ 
poor man and anything but a millionaire. I do not know you; you 
mistake me for another.” 


“Ha !” screamed Thenardier, “good mountebank ! You stick to 
that joke yet ! You are in the fog, my old boy ! Ah ! you do not tc- 
member ! You do not see who I am !” 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” answered M. Leblanc, with a tone of 
politeness which, at such a moment, bad a peculiarly strange and 
powerful effect, "I sec that you are a bandit.” 

Who has not noticed it, hateful beings have their tender points: 
monsters arc easily annoyed. At this word bandit, the Thenardicss 
sprang off the bed. Thenardier seized his chair as if he were going 
to crush it in his hands : “Don’t you stir,” cried he to his wife, and 
turning towards M. Leblanc ; 

"Bandit ! Yes, I know that you call us so, you rich people! Yes! 
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it is true I have failed ; I am in concealment, I have no bread ; I have 
not a sou, I am a bandit. Here arc three days that I have eaten nothintr, 
I am a bandit 1 Ah ! you warm your feet ; you have Sacoski jnimps, 
you have wadded overcoats like archbislio]-)?, you live on the fir.st 
floor in houses with a porter, you cat trufllc.s, you eat forty-franc 
bunches of asparagus in the month of January, and green peas, 
you stuff yourselves, and when you want to know if it is cold you 
look in the newspaper to see at what degree the thermometer of the 
inventor, Chevalier, stands. But we arc our own thermometers ! We 
have no need to go to the quai at the corner of the Tour dc rilorlngc, 
to see how many degrees below zero it is ; we feel the binod stilTen in 
our veins and the ice reach our hearts, and we say 'There is no God 1’ 
And }’ou come into our caverns, 3'cs, into our caverns, and call us 
bandits. But we will cat you! but we will devour you, ]>onr little 
things! ^lonsicur Millionaire! know this: — I have been a man es- 
tablished in business, I have been licensed, I have been an elector, 1 
am a citizen, I am ! And you, jierhaps, are not one?’’ 

Here Thenardier took a step towards the men who were before 
the door, and added with a shudder; 

“When I think that he dares to come and talk to me, as if I were a 
cobbler !’’ 

Then addressing Leblanc with a fresh burst of frenzy : 

“And know this, too, monsieur philanthropist! 1 am no doubtful 
man. I am not a man whose name nobody knows, and who comes into 
houses to carry off children. I am an old rrcnch soldier ; 1 ought to 
be decorated. I was at W^aterloo, I was, and in that battle I saved a 
general, named the Comte dc Pontmercy. This picture which you 
see, and which was painted bj’ David at P.ruqueselles, do you know 
who it represents? It represents me. David desired to immortalise 
that feat of arms. I have General Pontmercy on my back, and I am 
carrying him through the storm of grape. 'J’hal is history, lie has 
never done anything at all for me, tin’s general : he is no belter than 
other people. But, nevertheless, I saved his life at the risk of my 
own, and I have m_v pockets full of certificates. I am a soldier at 
Waterloo — name of a thousand names ! And now that I have had the 
goodness to tell j'ou all this, let us make an end of it ; I must have 
some monc}' ; I must have a good deal of money, I must have an im- 
mense deal of monev, or I will exterminate vou, hv the thunder of 
Godr_ ' ■ 

Marius had regained some, control over his distre.-s. and was 
listening; The last possibility of doubt had now vanished. It was in- 
deed the Thenardier of the will. Marius shuddered at that reproach 
of ingratitude flung at his father, and which he w;is on the point of 
justifying so fatally. His perplexitic.s were redoubled. More<n’er, 
there was in all these words of Tlienardier, in his tone, in his grs- 
tures, in his look which flashed out flames at ever)- word, tliero 
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was in this explosion of an evil nature exposing its entire self, in this 
mixture of braggadocio and abjcctness, of pride and pettiness, of 
rage and folly in this chaos of real grievances and false sentiments, 
in this shamelessness of a wicked man tasting the sweetness of 
violence, in this brazen nakedness of a deformed soul, in this con- 
flagration of every suffering combined with cveiy hatred, something 
which was as hideous as evil and as sharp and bitter as the truth. 

The picture by a master, the painting by David, the purchase of 
which he had proposed to M. Leblanc, was, the reader has guessed, 
nothing more than the sign of his chop-house, painted, as will he 
remembered, by himself, the only relic which he had saved from his 
shipwreck at Monfermcil. 

As he had ceased to intercept Marius’ line of vision, Marius could 
now look at the thing, and in this daub he really made out a battle, 
a background of smoke, and one man carrying off another. It was 
the group of Thenardicr and Pontmercy ; the saviour sergeant, the 
colonel saved. Marius was as it were intoxicated ; this picture in .some 
sort restored his father to life ; it was not now the sign of the Mont- 
fermeil inn, it was a resurrection; in it a tomb half opened, from it 
a phantom arose. Marius heard his heart ring in his temples, he had 
the cannon of Waterloo sounding in his ears; his bleeding father 
dimly painted upon this dusky panel startled him, and it seemed to 
him that that shapeless shadow was gazing steadily upon him. 

When Thenardicr had taken breath he fixed his bloodshot eyes 
upon Monsieur Leblanc, and said in a low and abrupt tone : 

“What have you to say before we begin to dance with you?" 

Monsieur Leblanc said notiiing. In the midst of this silence a 
hoarse voice threw in this ghastly sarcasm from the hall: 

“If there is any wood to split, I am on hand !’’ 

It was the man with the pole-axe who was making merry. 

At the same time a huge face, bristly and dirty, appeared in the 
doorway, with a hideous laugh, which showed not teeth, but fangs- 

It was the face of the man with the pole-axe. 

“\\'^hat have you taken off your mask for?" cried ThenardicCi 
furiously. 

“To laugh,” replied tlic man. 

For some moments, Monsieur Leblanc had seemed to follow an'i 
to_ watch all the movements of Thenardicr, who, blinded and he* 
wildered by his own rage, was walking to and fro in the den w>th 
the confidence inspired by the feeling that the door w-as guarded, 
having armed possession of a disarmed man, and being nine to one, 
even if the Thenardiess should count but for one man. In his ajw*^' 
trnphe to the man with the pole-axe, lie turned his back to iMonswur 
Leblanc. 

Monsieur Leblanc seized this opportunity, pushed the chair •a''-’"*' 
with his foot, tiic table with his band, and at one bound, with .i 
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marvellous agility, before Tlicnardicr had bar! time to turn around 
he was at the window. To open it, get up and step tliroi:gh it, was tlic 
work of a second. He was half outside v.-Iicn six strong iiands seized 
him, and drew him forcibly hack into the room. The three “chimney 
doctors” had thrown themselves upon him. At the .«amc time the 
Theuardiess had clutched him by the hair. 

At the disturbance which this made, the other bandits ran in from 
the hall. The old man, who was on the bed, and who seemed over- 
V, •helmed with wine, got off the pallet, and came tottering along v.’ith 
a road-mender’s hammer in his hand. 

One of the “chimney doctors,” whose blackened face was lighterl 
tip by the candle, and in whom Marius, in spite of liiis colouring, 
recognised Panchaud, alias Printanicr, alias P.igrcnaillc, raised a 
sort of loaded club made of a bar of iron with a knob of lead at each 
end, over Monsieur Leblanc’s head. 

Marius could not endure this sight. “Father,” thought he, “jtar- 
don me!” .'\nd his finger sought the trigger of the pistol. TIic .diot 
was just about to be fired, when Thenardier’s voice cried : 

“Do him no harm !” 

This desperate attempt of the victim, far from exasperating 
Thenardicr, had calmed him. There were two men in liim, the 
ferocious man and the crafty man. Up to this moment, in the first 
flush of triumph, before his prey stricken di)wn and motionless, the 
ferocious man had been predominant ; when the victim resisted, and 
seemed to desire a struggle, the crafty man reappeared and resumed 
control. 

“Do him no harm 1” he repeated, and without suspecting if, the 
first result of this was to stop the pistol which was just ready to go 
off, and paralyse Marius, to whom the urgency seemed to disappear, 
and who, in view of this new phase of alTairs, saw no itnpro[iricly 
in waiting longer. Who knows Init some chance may arise which will 
save him from the fearful .alternative of letting the father of Ursula 
perish, or destroying the saviour of the colonel ! 

.'\. herculean struggle had commenced. With one blow full in the 
chest M. Leblanc had sent the old man sprawling into the middle of 
the room, then with two back strokes had knocked down two otlicr 
assailants, whom he held one under each knee ; the VTetches 
screamed umler the pressure as if they had been under a granite 
mil!-stf>nc ; but the four ofliers had seized the formidable old man 
by the arms and the back, and held him down over the two prostrate 
“chimney doctors.” Thus, master of the latter and mastered by the 
former, crushing those below him and sufTocating under those above 
him, vainly endeavouring to .sb.akc oft all the violence and Mows 
wliich were heaped upon him. M. Leblanc disappeared under the 
horrible group of the bandits, likc-a wild boar under a howling pack 
of hounds and mastifls. 
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They succeeded in throwing him over upon the bed nearest to 
the window and held him there in awe. The Thenardiess had not let 
go of his hair. 

"ffere,” said Thenardier, "let it alone. You will tear your shawl. 

The Thenardiess obeyed, as the she-wolf obe3's her mate, with a 
growl, 

“Now, the rest of you,” continued Thenardier, "search him.” 

M. Leblanc seemed to have given up all resistance. They searched 
him. There was nothing upon him but a leather purse which con- 
tained six francs, and his handkerchief. 

Thenardier put the handkerchief in his pocket. • 

“What ! no pocket-book ?” he asked, 

“Nor any watch,” answered one of the “chimney doctors.” 

“It is all the same,” muttered, with the voice of a ventriloquist, the 
masked man who had the big key, "he is an old rough.” 

Thenardier went to the corner by the dpor and took a bundle of 
ropes which he threw to them. 

"Tie him to the foot of the bed,” said he, and perceiving the old 
fellow who lay motionless, when he was stretched across the room 
b}' the blow of M. Leblanc’s fist : 

“Is Boulatruclle dead ?” asked he. 

“No,” answered Bigrenaille, “he is drunk.” 

“Sweep him into a corner,” said Thenardier. 

Two of the “chimney doctors” pushed the drunkard up to the 
heap of old iron with their feet. 

“Babct, what did you bring so many for?” said Thenardier in a 
low tone to the man with the cudgel, “it was needless.” 

"Y^iiat would j'ou have?” replied the man with the cudgel, “they 
all wanted to be in. The season is bad. There is nothing doing.” 

The pallet upon which M, Leblanc had been thrown was a sort 
of hospital bed supported by four big roughly squared wooden posts. 
!M. Leblanc made no resistance. The brigands bound him firmly, 
standing, Avith his feet to the floor, by the bed-post, furthest from 
the window and nearest to the chimney. 

When the last knot rvas tied, Thenardier took a chair and emme 
and sat down nearly in front of M. Leblanc. Thenardier loohcd no 
longer like himself, in a ferv seconds the e.xprcssion of his face had 
passed from unbridled violence to tranquil and crafty mildness. 
Marius hardly recognised in that polite, clerkly smile, the almost 
beastl}' mouth which was foaming a moment before ; he looked with 
astonishment upon this fantastic and alarming metamorphosis, ana 
he experienced what a man rvould feel w'ho should see a tiger change 
itself into an attornc}'. 

'tyfonsieur,” said Thenardier. 

And with a gesture dismissing the brigands who still had their 
hands upon Itl. Lchlanc: 
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“Move off a little, and let me talk with monsieur.” 

. They all retired towards the door. l ie resumed ; 

“Monsieur, you were wrong in trying to jump out the winnow. 
You might have broken your leg. Now, if you please, we will talk 
quietly. In the first place I must inform you of a circumstance J 
have noticed, which is that you have not yet made the least outcry.” 

Thenardicr was right; this incident was true, although it had es- 
caped i^Iarius in his an.viety. Ivl, Leblanc had only uttered a few 
Avords without raising his voice, and, even in his struggle by the 
Avindow AA’ith the si.v bandit.s, he had preserved the most profound 
and the most remarkable silence. Thenardicr continued : 

“Indeed ! you might liaA-e cried thief a little, for I should not have 
found it incoiiA’cnicnt. I^Iurdcr! that is said upon occasion, and, as 
far as I am concerned, I should not have taken it in bad part. It is 
very natural that one should make a little noise Avhen he finds him- 
self Avith persons Avho do not inspire him Avith as much confidence 
as they might ; you might have done it, and avc should not haA-e flis- 
turbed you. We Avould not even haA'e gagged you. ,'Vnd I Avill tell 
you Avhy. It is because this room is A'cry deaf. ’I'hat is all I can say 
for it, but I can say that. It is a caA-c. We could fire a bomb here, 
and at the nearest guardhouse it AA’ouid sound like a flrunkard’.s 
snore. 11 ere a catinon Avould go boom, and thunder would go ])uff. 
It is a couA'cnient apartment. IJut, in short, you did not cry out, that 
AA'as better, I make you my compliments for it, and I will tell you 
Avhat I conclude from it : my dear monsieur, when a man cries out, 
Avho is it that comes? The police. And after the police? Justice. 
Well ! A'ou did not cry out ; because you AS’ere no more an.xious than 
Ave to see justice and the police come. It is because, — 1 suspected 
ns much long .ago , — you hnvc some interest in concealing sornethin.g. 
For our part avc haA'c the same interest. Now we can come to an un- 
derstanding.” 

While spc.aking thus, it seemed as though Thenardicr, Avith his 
gaze fixed upon Monsieur Leblanc, Avas endeavouring to thrust 
the daggers Avhich he looked, into the very conscience of his i)risoncr. 
His language, moreover, marked by a sort of subdued aufl sullen 
insolence, Avas reserved and almost select, and in this Avretch Avbo 
Av.as just Iteforc nothing but a brig.and, one could noAv perceive the 
man Avho studied to be a priest. 

The silence AA-hich the prisoner h.ad prcscrA'cd, this prccautioji 
Avhich he had carried cA-en to the extent of endangering his life, this 
resist.'mee to the first impulse of nature. Avhich is to utter a cry, all 
this, it must be said, since it had been remarked, Avas annoying to 
Itlarius, and painfully astonished him. 

The obscrA'ation of Thenardicr, avcII founded ns it aasas, added in 
Marius’ eyes still more to the obscurity of the niys'"-*'^"'' 
that enveloped this strange and serious face to Avhic' 
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liad given the nickname of Monsieur Leblanc. But whatever he 
might be, l>ound witli ropes, surrounded by assas.sins, lialf buried, 
so to speak, in a grave which was deepening beneath him every 
moment, before the fury as well as before the mildness of Theiiar- 
dier, this man remained impassable; and Marius could not rej)ress 
at such a moment his admiration for that superbly melancholy face. 

Here was evidently a soul inaccessible Id fear, and ignorant of , 
dismay. Here was one of those men who are superior to astonish- 
ment in desperate situations. However extreme the crisis, however 
-inevitable the catastrophe, there was nothing there of the agony of 
the drowning man, staring with horrified eyes as he sinks to the 
bottom. 

Thenardier quietly got up, went to the fireplace, took away the 
screen which he leaned against the nearest pallet, and thus revealed 
tlic furnace full of glowing eoals in which the prisoner could plainly 
see the chisel at a white heat, spotted here and there with little 
scarlet stars. 


'riien Thenardier came back and sat down by IMonsieur Leblanc. 
“I continue,” said he. “Now^ we can come to an undcr.slanding' 
Let us arrange this amicably. I was wrong to fly into a passion just 
now. I do not know where my wits were, I went much too far, I 
talked extravagantly. For instance, because you arc a millionaire, 
I told you that I wanted money, a good deal of money, an immense 
dc.'d of money. That would not be reasonable. My God, rich as you 
may be, you have your expenses ; who does not have them ? I <io 
want to ruin you, I am not a catch-poll, after all. I am not one of 
those people who, because they have the advantage in position, nsr 
it to be ridiculous. Here, I am willing to go half way and make some 
sacrifice on my part. I need only two hundred thousand francs.” 
Monsieur Leblanc did not breathe a word. Thenardier went on: 


“You see that I water my wine pretty welt. I do not know the state 
of your fortune, but I know that you do not care much for nwnct'. 
and a benevolent man like you can certainly give two hmi'l'''^" 
thousand francs to a father of a family who is unfortunate. 
tainly you arc reasonable also, you do not imagine that I 
take’the trouble I have to-day, and that I would organise llu’ 
fair of this evening, which is h very fine piece of work, in theop'n' 
ion of these gentlemen, to end off by asking you for enough to go am 
drink fifteen sou fed wine and cat veal at Desnoyers*. Two luindrevl 
thousand fr.ancs, it is worth it. That trifle once out of your i«cket. 
I assure you that all is said, and that you need not fear a ?''31| 
of the finger. You will say: but I have not two hundred tliousami 
francs with me. Oh ! I am not exacting. I do not require that. I 
ask one thing. Have the goodness to write what I shall dictate. ^ 
Here Thenardier paused, then he added, emphasising each wor<i 
and casting a smile towards the furnace: 
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“I give you notice that I shall not aflinit that yon cannot write.” 

A grand inquisitor might have envied that smile. , 

Thenardicr pushed the table close up to Monsieur Leblanc, and 
took the inkstand, a pen, and a .sheet of pajjcr from the drawer, 
which he left partly open, and from which gleamed the long blade 
of the knife. 

He laid the sheet of paper before Monsieur Leblanc, 

“Write,” said he. 

The prisoner spoke at last : 

“How do 3'ou expect me to write? I .am tied.” 

“That is true, pardon me !” said Thenardicr, “vou arc quite right.” 

And turning towards I jigrcnaillc : 

“Untie monsieur’s right arm.” 

Panchaud, alias Printanicr, ali.as Bigrennillc, executed Tbcnar- 
dier’s order. When the prisoner's right hand w.as free, Thenardicr 
dipped the pen into the ink, and presented it to him. 

“Remember, monsieur, that you are in our power, at our discre- 
tion, that no human power can t.akc 3'Ou aw.av from here, and that 
we should be rcalL grieved to be obliged to proceed to nni)lc;isnnt 
extremities, I know neither 3 our name nor your address, but I give 
3’ou notice that you will remain tied until the person whose dutv’ 
it will be to carry the letter which 3’ou are about to write, has re- 
turned. H.avc the kindness now to write.” 

“What ?” asked the prisoner. 

“I will dictate.” 

M. Leblanc took the pen. 

Tiieiiardier began to dictate: 

"M3' daughter — " 

Tlie prisoner .shuddered and lifted his eyes to Tiienardicr. 

“Put ‘my dear daughter,' ” said Thenardicr. M. Leblanc obe3'cd. 
Thenardicr continued : 

“Come immcdiatcl}' — " 

He stoj)ped. 

“Vou call her daughter, do yf»u not ?” 

“Who?” asked M, Leblanc. 

“Zounds ! " .said Themardier, “the little girl, the Hark.” 

M. Leblanc answered without (he lc.ast ajjparent emotion: 

“I tin not know what 3-r)U me.an.” 

“M’cll, go on,” .said Thenardicr, and he began to dictate .again. 

“Come immediately, I have imperative tieed of 3'ou. Tlie pcr.snn 
who will give vou this note is directed to bring a-ou to me. I am wait- 
ing lor vou. Come witii confnlence.” 

M. Lclilanc had written the whole. Thenardicr added: 

".•M’. 1 strike out come '.citli ronf.ilcnre, that might lead her to .suii- 
pose that the ihitig is tmt quite c!e.ar .and that distnis: is possible.” 

M. U'blanc ena^ed the three words. 
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“Now,” continued Thenardier, "sign it. What is your name?” 

The prisoner .laid down the pen and asked ; 

"For whom is this letter ?” ... 

"You know very well,” answered Thenardier, “for the little girl, 
I have just told you.” 

It was evident that Thenardier avoided naming the young girl 
in question. He said “the Lark,” he said “the little girl,” but he did 
not pronounce the name. The precaution of a shrewd man prcscr\'- 
ing his own secret before his accomplices. To speak the name would 
have been to give up the whole “affair” to them, and to tell them more 
than they needed to know. 

He resumed : 

“Sign it. What is your name ?” 

“Urbain Fabre,” said the prisoner. 

Thenardier, with the movement of a cat, thrust his hand into bis 
pocket and pulled out the handkerchief taken from M. Leblanc. He 
looked for the mark upon it and held it up to the candle. 

“U. F. That is it. Urbain Fabre. Well, sign U. F.” 

The prisoner signed. 

"As It takes two hands to fold the letter, give it to me, I will fold 
it.” 

This done, Thenardier resumed : 

“Put on the address, MadcuwiscUc Fabre, at your house. I know 
that you live not very far from here, in the neighbourhood of Saint 
Jacques du Haut Pas, since you go there to mass every day, but I 
do not know in what street. I see that you understand your situation. 
As you have not lied about your name, you will not lie about your 
address. Put it on yourself.” 

The prisoner remained thoughtful for a moment, then he look 
the pen and wrote : 

“Mademoiselle Fabre, at Monsieur Urbain Fabre’s, Rue Saint 
Dominique d’Enfcr, No. 17.” 

Thenardier seized the letter with a sort of feverish convubi'i^ 
movement. 

“Wife!” cried he. 

The Thenardicss sprang forward. 

“Here is the letter. You know what you have to do. There is ^ 
fiacre below. Go right away, and come back ditto.” 

And addressing the man with the pole-axe : 

"Here, since you have taken off your hidc-your-nose, go with the 
w'oman. You will get up behind the fiacre. You know where you kn 
the maringoiicF 

“Yes,” said the man. 

And, laying down his pole-axe in a corner, he followed the 
Thenardicss. 
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As they were going away, Thenardicr put his Iicad througli the 
half-open door and screamed into the hall : 

"Above all things do not lose the IcUer ! remember that you have 
two hundred thousand francs with yon.” 

The harsh voice of the Thenardicss answered : 

"Rest assured, I have put it in my bosom," 

A minute had not passed when the snapjntig of a v.-hip was heard, 
which grew fainter and rajiidly died away. 

“Good !" muttered Thenardier. “They arc going good speed. At 
that speed the hourgeoise will he h.ack in three quarters of an hour." 

He drew a chair near the firepl.ace and sat down, folding his arms 
and holding his muddy hoots up to the furnace. 

“My feet arc cold," said he. 

There were now hut five bandits left in the den with Thenardicr 
and the prisoner. These men, through the masks or the black varnish 
which covered their faces and made of them, as fear might suggest, 
charcoal men, negroes, or demons, had a heavy and dismal ajijiear- 
ance, and one felt that they would execute a crime as they would any 
drudgery, quiclh', without anger and without mcrc\’, with a sort of 
irksomeness. 'J'hcy were heaped together in a corner like brutes, 
and were silent. Thenardicr was warming his feet. The prisoner had 
relapsed into his taciturnity. A gloomy stillness had succeeded the 
.savage tumult which filled the garret a few mmnents before. 

The candle, in which a large thief had formed, hardly lighted tip 
the enormous den, the fire had grown dull, and all their monstrous 
heads made huge shadows on the walls and on the ceiling. 

No sound could he heard save the quiet breathing of the drunken 
old man, who was asleep. 

Marius was waiting in an an.xicty which everything increased. The 
riddle was more impenetrable than ever. W'lm was this “little girl." 
whom Thenardicr had also called the Lark? w.as it his “L’rsula"? 
The prisoner had not seemed to he moved by this word, the Rark, 
and answered in the most natural way in the world : I do not know 
what you mean. On the other hand, the two letters U. I', were ex- 
plained; it was Urbain Fabre, and Ursula’s name was no longer 
Ursula. This Marius .sawmo.st clearly. .A sort of hideous fn.'-cination 
held him spellbound to the jilacc from which he ob.served and com- 
manded the whole scene. There he was, almost incapable of reflect inn 
and motion, as if annihilated bv such horrible things in so clo.se 
proximity! He was waiting, hoping for some movement, no matter 
what, un.ablc to collect his ideas and not knowing what cour.=e to take. 

“.At all events,” said he, “if the Uark is she, I sli.all certainty .see 
her, for the Thenardicss is going to bring her hero, 'flien .all will 
be plain. I will give my blood and my life if need be, but I will o'c- 
liver her. Noibing shall stop me." 

Nearly half an hour jiassed thus. Thenardier ajipenred .ale-orbed 
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in a dark meditation, the prisoner did not stir. Nevertheless Marius 
thought he had heard at intervals and for some moments a little dull 
noise from the direction of the prisoner. _ 

Suddenly Thenardier addressed the prisoner : 

"Alonsieur Fabre, here, so much let me tell you at once.” 
These few words seemed to promise a clearing up. Marius listened 
closely. Thenardier continued : . ■ _ 

"My spouse is coming back, do not be impatient. I tliink the Lark 
is really your daughter, and I find it quite natural that you should 
keep her. But listen.a moment ; with your letter, my wife is going to 
find her. I told my vfife to dress up, as yovr saw, so that your young 
lady would follow her without hesitation. They will both get into the 
fiacre with my comrade behind. There is somewhere outside one of 
the barriers a marmgottc with two very good horses harnessed. They 
will take your young lady there. She will get out of the carriage. ^Iy 
comrade will get into the marmgottc with her, and my wife will 
come back here to tell us : Tt is done.’ As to your young lady, no 
harm will be done her ; the marmgottc will take her to a place where 
she will be quiet, and as soon as yon have given me the little two 
hundred thousand francs, she will be sent back to you. If you have 
me arrested, my comrade will give the Lark a pinch, that is all.” _ . 

The prisoner did not utter a word. After a pause, Thenardier 
continued : 

“It is very simple, as you see. There will be no harm done unless 
you wish there should be. That is the whole story. I tell you in ad- . 
vance so that you may know.” 

He stopped ; the prisoner did not break the silence,andThcnardier 
resumed : 

“As soon as my spouse has got back and said : ‘The Lark is on her 
way,’ we will release you, and you will be free to go home to bed. 
You see that we have no bad intentions.” 

_ Appalling images passed before Marius’ mind. What ! this yoim? 
girl whom they were kidnapping, they were not going to bring be'" 
liere? One of those monsters was going to carry her off info ibe 
gloom? where?— And if it were she! And it was clear that if 
she. Marius felt his heart cease to beat. What was he to do ? Fire oft 
the pistol ? put all these wretches into the hands of justice ? But 
hideous man of the pole-axe would none the less be out of all re.icb 
Avith the young girl, and Marius remembered these words of The- 
nardier, the bloody signification of which he divined : If you hare lae 
arrested, my comrade unU give the Lark a finch. . . 

Now it was not by the colonel’s will alone, it was by his love it5eh> 
by the peril of her whom he loved, that he felt himself held Lack. 

This fearful situation, which h.ad lasted now for more than an 
hour, changed its aspect at every moment. Marius had the strength 
to pass in review successively all the most heart-rending conjectures, 
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seeking some hope and finding more. Tijc tumult of his thoughts 
strangely contrasted with the deathly silence of the den. 

In the midst of this silence the\' heard the sound of the door of 
the stairway which opened, then closed. 

The prisoner made a movement in his bonds. 

“Here is the bourgeoise," said Thenardier. 

He had hardly said this, when in fact the Thenardicss burst inm « 
the room, red, breathless, panting, with glaring eyes, and cried, .strik- 
ing her hands upon her hips both at the .same time : 

“False address!” 

The bandit whom she had taken with her, came in l>chind her atul 
picked up his pole-axe again ; 

“False address.^” repeated Thenardier. 

She continued : 

“Nobody ! Rue Saint Dominique, number seventeen, no Monsieur 
Urbain Fabrel They do not know who he is !” 

She stopped for lack of breath, then continued ; 

“Monsieur Thenardier! this old fellow has cheated you! you are 
too good, do you sec ! I would have cut uj) the Martjnulctlc for you 
in quarters, to begin with! and if he had been ugly, I would have 
cooked him alive ! Then he would have had to talk, and harl to tell 
where the girl is, and had to tell where the rhino is! That is how I 
would have fixed it ! No wonder that they .‘•ay men arc stupider than 
women! Nobody! number seventeen! It is a large porte-cochere! 
No Monsieur Fabrc! Rue Saint Dominique, full gallop, and drink- 
money to the driver, and all ! I spoke to the jxjrter and the portress, 
who is a fine stout woman, they did not know the fellow.” 

Marius breathed. She, Ursula or the I-ark, she whom he no longer 
knew what to c.all, was safe. 

M’hilc his exasperated wife was vociferating, Thenardier had 
seated himself on the table; he sat a few seconds without saying 
a word, swinging his right leg, which was hanging down, and gazing 
upon the furnace with a look of sav.age reverie. 

.At last he s.aid to the prisoner with a slow and singularly ferocious 
inflexion : 

“.A false address ! what did you hope for by that ?" 

“To gain time !” cried the j)risoner with a ringing voice. 

And at the .same moment he shook otT his bonds ; they were cut. 
The prisoner was no longer fa.stenc(l to the bed .‘;a\-c by one leg. 

Ileforc the seven men had had time to recover thcmselve.s n:id 
spring upon him, he hat! bent over to the fircjilace. reachctl his hand 
low.'irds the furnace, then rose up, and now The.nardicr, the The- 
nardic.t-.s, .and the bandits, thrown by the .«hock into the hack part of 
tlie room, beheld him with stupefaction, holding n!>ovc his hem! the 
glowing chisel, from which fell .an ominoits light, ahr.ov.t free and 
in a fonniilahlc attitutle. 
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in a dark meditation, the prisoner did not stir. Nevertheless Marius 
thought he had heard at intervals and for some moments a little dull 
noise from the direction of the prisoner. 

Suddenly Thenardier addressed the prisoner : ' _ 

“Monsieur Fabre, here, so much let me tell you at once.” 
These few words seemed to promise a clearing up. Marius listened 
closely. Thenardier continued : _ _ . ■ _ ■ 

“My spouse is coming back, do not be impatient. I think the Lark 
is really your daughter, and I find it quite natural that you should 
keep her. But listen.a moment ; with your letter, my wife is going to 
find her. I told my wife to dress up, as you saw, so that your young 
lady would follow her without hesitation. They will both get into the 
fiacre with my comrade behind. There is somewhere outside one of 
the barriers a imrmgotte with two very good horses harnessed. They 
will take your young lady there. She will get out of the carriage. ^ly 
comrade will get into the maringottc with her, and my. wife will 
come back here to tell us : Tt is done.’ As to your young Jady, no 
harm will be done her ; the maringottc will take her to a place where 
she will be quiet, and as soon as you have given me the little two 
hundred thousand francs, she will be sent back to you. If you have 
me arrested, my comrade will give the Lark a pinch, that is all.” _ 

The prisoner did not utter a word. After a pause, Thenardier 
continued : 

“It is very simple, as you see. There will be no harm done unle-ss 
you wish there should be. That is the whole story. I tell you in ad' 
vance so that you may know.” 

He stopped ; the prisoner did not break the silence, andThenardier 
resumed : 

“As soon as my spouse has got back and said : ‘The Lark is on her 
way,’ we will release you, and you rvill be free to go home to bed. 
You see that we have no bad intentions.” 

_ Appalling images passed before Marius’ mind. What ! this young 
girl whom they were kidnapping, they were not going to bring her 
here? One of those monsters was going to carry her off into die 
gloom? where? — And if it were she! And it was clear that.it 
she. JIarius felt his heart cease to beat. What was he to do ? Fire oil 
the pistol? put all these wretches into the hands of justice? But the 
hideous man of the pole-a.xe would none the less be out of all reach 
with the young girl, and Marius remembered these words of Ihe- 
nardier, the bloody signification of which he divined : If yon have inc 
arrested, my comrade will give the Lark a pinch. 

Now' it was not by the colonel's will alone, it was by his love itselh 
by the peril of her whom he loved, that he felt himself held hack. 

This fearful situation, which had lasted now’ for more than an 
hour, changed its aspect at evcr>’ moment. Marius had the strength 
to pass in review’ successively all the most heart-rending conjecinrcs, 
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seeking some hope and finding more. The tunuilt of his thoughts 
strangely contrasted with the deathly silence of the den. 

In the midst of this silence they heard the sound of the door of 
the stairway which opened, then closed. 

The prisoner made a movement in his bonds. 

"I-Icrc is the bourgeoise,” said Thenardicr. 

He had hardly said this, when in fact the Thenardicss burst itVo 
the room, red, breathless, panting, with glaring eyes, and cried, strik- 
ing her hands upon her hips botli at the .same time : 

“False address !” 

The bandit whom she had taken with her, came in liehind her and 
picked up his pole-axe again : 

“False address?” repealed Thenardicr. 

She continued : 

“Nobody! Rue Saint Dominique, number seventeen, no ?'Ionsiei!r 
Urbain Fabre! They do not know who he is!” 

She stopped for lack of breath, then continued : 

“Monsieur Thenardicr! this old fellow has cheated you! you are 
too good, do you see ! I would have cut up the Morpoulctlr for you 
in quarters, to begin with! and if he had been ugly, I would have 
cooked him alive! Then he would have had to talk, and had to tell 
where the girl is, and had to tell where the rhino is ! That is how I 
would have fixed it ! No wonder that they say men arc stupider than 
women! Nobody! number seventeen! It is a large porte-cochere! 
No Monsieur Fabre! Rue Saint Dominique, full gallop, and drink- 
money to the driver, and all ! I spoke to tlie fxjrter and the portress, 
who is a fine stout woman, they' did not know the fellow.” 

Marius breathed. She, Ursula or the Hark, she whom he no longer 
knew what to call, was safe. 

While his exasperated wife was vtxdferating, Thenardicr had 
seated himself on the table; he .«at a few stvonds witlunit saying 
a word, swinging his right leg, which was hanging dowm. and gaining 
upon the furnace with a look of savage reverie. 

,'\t last he said to the prisoner with a slow and singularly ferocious 
inflexion : 

“A false address ! v.'hat did you hope for by that ?” 

“To gain time !” cried the prisoner with a ringing voice. 

,Anci at the same moment he shook otT his bonds ; they were cut. 
The prisoner was no longer fastened to the bed save by one leg. 

Hefore the seven men had had time to recover themselves and 
spring uj>nn him. he had bent over to the fireplace, reached his hatul 
towards the furnace, then rose up, and now Thenardicr. the The- 
nardicss, and the bandits, thrown by the shork into tb.e back part of 
the room, beheld him with .stupefaction, holding; alwe his head tb.e 
glowing chi'-'fl. from which fell an ominous light, .alrno.-t free .and 
in .a formidahle auiltidc. 
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At the judicial inquest, to which the ambuscade in the Gorbeau 
tenement gave rise in the sequel, it appeared that a big sou, cut and 
worked in a peculiar fashion, was found in the garret, when the 
police made a descent upon it ; this big sou was one of those mangels 
of labour which the patience of the galleys produces in the darkness 
and for the darkness, marvels which are nothing else but instruments 
of escape. These hideous and delicate products of a wonderful art 
are to jeweller}’’ what the metaphors of argot are to poetry. There are 
Benvenuto Cellinis in the galleys, even as there are Villons in lan- 
guage. The unhappy man who aspires to deliverance, finds the means, 
sometimes without tools, with a folding knife, with an old case 
knife, to split a sou into two thin plates, to hollow out these two 
plates without touching the stamp of the mint,' and to cut a screw- 
thread upon the edge of the sou, so as to make the plates adhere 
anew. This screws and unscrews at will ; it is a box. In this box, they 
conceal a watch-spring, and this watch-spring, well handled, cuts 
off rings of some size and bars of iron. The unfortunate convict is 
supposed to possess only a sou ; no, he possesses liberty. A big sou 
of this kind, on subsequent examination by the police, was found 
open and in two pieces in the room under the pallet near the window. 
There was also discovered a little saw of blue steel which could be 
concealed in the big sou. It is probable that when the bandits were 
searching the prisoner’s poclrets, he had this big sou upon him and 
succeeded in hiding it in his hand ; and that afterwards, having bis 
right hand free, he unscrewed it and used the saw to cut the ropes 
by which he was fastened, wdiich would explain the slight noise and 
the irnperceptible movements which Marius had noticed. 

Being unable to stoop down for fear of betraying himself, he bad 
not cut the cords on his left leg. 

The bandits had recovered their first surprise. 

“Be easy,” said Bigrenaille to Thcnardier. ,“He holds yet by enc 
leg, and he will not go off, I answer for that. I tied that shank for 
him.” 

The prisoner now raised his voice : 

“You arc pitiable, but my life is not worth the trouble of so 
a defence. As to your imagining that you could make me speak, tbnt 
you could niake me write what I do not wish to write, that you couW 
. make me say what I do not wish to say 

He pulled up the sleeve of his left arm, and added : 

“Here.” 

At the same time he extended his arm, and laid upon the naked 
flesh the glowing chisel, which he held in his right hand, by the 
wooden handle. 

They heard the hissing of the burning flesh; the odour pcculias' 
to chambers of torture spread through the den. Ivlarius staggered, 
lost in horror; the brigands themselves felt a shudder; the face o 
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the v/onderful old man hardly contracted, and while the red ir<>n 
was sinking into the smoking, impassahlc, and almost august v.’>junfl. 
he turned upon Thenardier his fine face, in wliich there was no 
hatred, and in which sufTcring was swallowed tip in a serene maj- 
esty. 

With great and lofty natures the revolt of the flesh and the senses 
against the assaults of jihysical pain, brings out the snul, and makes 
it appear on the countenance, in the same w.ay as mutinies of tlie 
soldiery force the captain to show himself. 

"Wretches,'’ said he, “have no more fear for me than I have of 
you.” 

And drawing the chisel out of the wound, he threw it through 
the window, which v.ms still open; the horriiile glowing ion! disai'- 
peared, whirling into the night, and fell in the distance, and was 
quenched in the snow. 

The prisoner resumed : 

"Do with me what you will.” 

He was disarmed. 

"I-ay hold of him,” said Thenardier. 

Two of the brigands laid their hands upon his shoulders, and the 
masked man with the ventriloquist’s voice placed himself in front of 
liim, ready to knock out his brains with a Mow of tlie key, at the 
least motion. 

At the .':nmc time Marins heard beneath him. at the foot of the 
partition, hut so near that he could not see those who were talking, 
this colloquy, e.\'changcd in a low voice : 

“There is oiilv one thing more to do.” 

"To kill him !” 

"That is it.” 

It was the husband and wife who were holding counsel. 

Thenardier walked with slow steps tov.-ards the table, opened the 
drawer, .and took out the knife. 

.Marius was tormenting the trigger of his pistol. Unparalleled per- 
plexity ! Jo)r an hour there had been two voices in his conscience, one 
telling him to respect the will of his father, the otiter crying to him 
to .succonr the prisoner. These two voices, without interruption, 
continued their siniggle, wliich threw him into agony. lie had 
vaguely hoped up to that moment to find .some means of rewmciling 
tliose two <iutics. hut no jicssiblc w.ay h.ad .arisen. 'I'he peril was now 
urgent, the last limit of hope w.as passed; .at a few steps from the 
prisoner. Thenardier was rcflectin.gg witli the knife in his hand. 

Marius c.ast his eyes wildly .about him ; ilie last mechanical resource 
of despair. 

Suddenly he started. 

.■\t his left, on tlie table, a clear nay of the full moon niuminag, 
nrul seemed to point out to fiim a .slieet of paper, Ufon tlial 
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he read this line, written in large letters that very morning, by the 

elder of the Thenardier girls : 

“The Cognes ark ekue.” 

An idea, a flash crossed Marius’ mind ; that was the means wliici; 
he sought ; the solution of this dreadful problem which was tortur- 
ing him, to spare the assassin and to save the victim. He knelt dov/n 
ui)on his bureau, reached out his arm, caught up the sheet of paper, 
quietly detached a' bit of plaster from the partition, _ wrapped h in 
■ tlie paper, and threw the whole through the crevice into the middle 
of the den. 

It was time. Thenardier had conquered his last fears, or his last 
scruples, and was moving towards the prisoner. 

“Something fell 1’’ cried the Thenardiess. 

“What is it ?” said the hu.sband. 

Tlie woman had sprung forward, and picked up the piece of plaster 
wrapped in the paper. She handed it to her husband. 

"How did this come in ?’’ asked Thenardier. 

"Egad !’’ said the woman, "how do you suppose it got in ? It came 
through the window.’’ 

“I saw it pass,” said Bigrcnaillc. 

Thenardier hurriedly unfolded the paper, and held it up to the 
candle. 

“It is Eponine’s writing. The devil !” 

He made a sign to his wife, who approached quickly, and he 
showed her the line written on tlie sheet of paper ; then he added in 
a hollow voice : 

"Quick! the ladder! leave the meat in the trap, and clear the 
camp 1” 

"Without cutting the man’s throat?” asked the Thenardiess. 

"We have not the time,” 

“Which way ?” inquired Bigrcnaillc. 

"Through the window,” answered Thenardier. “As Ponine thrciy 
the stone through the window, that shows that the house is 
watched on that side.” 

Ihc mask with the ventriloquist’s voice laid down his hi? 
lifted Ijoth arms into the air, and opened and shut his liands 
three times, without saying a word. This was like the signal to clcW 
the decks in a fleet. The b'ripnds, who were holding the prisoner- 
let go of him ; in the twinkling of an eye, the rope ladder was un- 
rolled out of the window, and firmly fixed to the casing by the two 
iron hooks. 

The prisoner paid no attention to what was passing about hiiu. 
He seemed to be dreaming or praying. 

As soon as the ladder was fixed, Tlienardicr cried : 

"Come, bourgeoisc!” 

And he ruslicd towards the window. 
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But as he was stepping out, Bigrenaille seized him roughly hy the 
collar. 

“No; say now, old joker! after us,” 

“After us !" howled the bandits, 

“You arc children,” said Thcnardier. “W'c are losing lime. The 
raillcs are at our heels." 

■ “Well,” said one of the bandits, “let us draw lots who shall go out 
first.”^ 

Thenardicr exclaimed ; 

“Arc you fools Pare 3’ou cracked ? You arc a mess of johardsi Los- 
ing time, isn’t it? drawing lots, isn’t if? with a wet finger! for the 

short straw! write our names! pul them in a cap! '' 

“Would you like nu' hat?” cried .a voice from the <lf)or. 

The}' all turned round. It was Javert. 

He had his hat in his hand, and was holding it out smiling. 


XXI 


Tlir. VICTIMS SllOUI-t) AI.WAVS I!K AKRF.STm TIILST 

Javkrt, at nightfall, had posted his men and hid himself behind the 
trees on the Rue dc la Barriere dcs Gobelins, which fronts the Gor- 
heau tenement on the other side of the boulevard. He commenced 
hy opening" “his iiocket,” to jiut into it the two young girls, who v/erc 
charged with watching the approaches to the d'en. Hut he only “bag- 
ged” Azelma. As for l^poninc, she was not at her post ; she had dis- 
aiijicarcd, and he could not take her. Then Javert put himself in 
rest, and listened for the signal agreed upon. The going and coming 
of the fiacre fretted him greath*. .'\i last, he became impatient, and, 
sure ilia! there timj a iiest there, sure of being "in (jood luck," having 
recognised several of the bandits who had gone in, he finally decided 
to go up withotit waiting for the pistol shot. 

it will be remembered that he h.ad Marius’ jia.'^s-key. 

He had come at the right time. 

The frightened bandits rushed for the arms which thev had 
thrown down anywhere when they liad attempted to escape. In less 
than a second, these seven men, tcrrilile to look upon, were grouped 
in a po>lure of defence ; one with his i>olc-axe, another with In's key, 
a third with his club, the others with the shear.s, the pincers, and the 
hammers. Tlienardier grasping his knife. The Tiienardicss seized 
.'i huge jiaving-stonc which was in the corner of the window, and 
wltich served her tlaughlers for a cricket. 

Javert put on his h.at again, and stepped into the room, his arms 
foMed, his cane umler his anu, hi.s sword in its sheath. 

“Hah there,” said Ju'. “You will jutt fiass ots! through the 
<!ijw, you will pass out through the door. It is less unwho!r> 



There are seven of you, fifteen of us. Don’t let us collar you like 
Auvergnats. Be genteel.” 

Bigrenaille took a pistol ^vh^ch he had concealed under his blouse, 
and put it into Thenardier’s hand, whispering in his ear : 

“It is Javert. I dare not fire at that man. Dare you?” 

‘'Parhlcu!” answered Thcnardier. 

“Well, fire.” • _ .... 

Thenardier took the ]jistol, and aimed at Javert. 

Javert, who was within three paces, looked at him steadily, and 
contented himself with saying: 

"Don’t fire, now ! It will flash in the pan.” 

Thenardier pulled the trigger. The pistol flashed in the pan. 

“I told you so 1” said Javert. 

Bigrenaille threw his tomahawk at Javert’s feet, 

“You are the emperor of the devils ! I surrender,” 

"And you?” asked Javert of the other bandits. 

They answered : 

"We, too.” 

Javert replied calmly : 

“That is it, that is well, I said so, you are genteel.” 

"I only ask one thing,” said Bigrenaille, “that is, that I shan’t m 
refused tobacco while I am in solitary'.” 

“Granted,” said Javert. 

And turning round and calling behind him ; 

“Come in now !” 

A squad of sergents de ville with drawn swords, and officer: 
armed with axes and clubs, rushed in at Javert’s call. They bounu 
the bandits. This crowd of men, dimly lighted by a candle, filled the 
den rvith shadow. 

"Handcuffs on all !” cried Javert, 

“Come on, then !” cried a voice which was not a man’s voice.^to^ 
of which nobody could have said : "It is the voice of a woman-' 

The Thenardiess had intrenched herself in one of the corners oi 
the window, and it was she who had just uttered this roar. . 

The sergents de ville and officers fell back, , 

She had thrown off her shawl, but kept on her bat ; her 
crouched down behind her. was almost hidden beneath the 
shawl, and she covered him with her body, holding the paving 
with both hands above her head with the poise of a giantess who js 
going to hurl a rock. 

“Take care i” she cried. , . 

TJicy all crowded back towards the hall. A wide space was 
the middle of the garret, _ , 

The Thenardiess cast a glance at the bandits who bad ailon'C 
themselves to be tied, and muttered in a harsh and guttural tone: 

"The cowards !” 
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Jayert smiled, and advanced into the open space which (he 'I'hc- 
nardiess was watchinj^ with all iicr eyes, 

"Don’t come near ! get out," cried she. "or I will crush yon !" 

"What a grenadier !’’ said javert ; "mother, you have a beard Ii!;e 
a man, but I liave claws like a woman." 

And he continued to advance. 

The Thenardicss, her hair flying -wildly and terrible, braced her 
legs, bent backwards, and threw (he p.aving .>ilone wildly at Javert ‘s 
liead. Javert stooped, the stone passed over him, hit the wall behind, 
from which it knocked down a large piece of the plastering, and 
returned, bounding from corner to corner across the room, luckily 
almost empty, finally stopjhng at javert's heels. 

At (hat moment Javert reached the Thenardier couple. One of his 
luige hands fell upon the shoulder of the woman, and the other upon 
[ler husband’s head, 

"The handcuffs !" cried he. 

The police ofllccrs returned in a body, and in a few seconds Ja- 
cert’s order was e,xccutcd. 

'J'hc Thenardiess, completely crushed, looked at her manacled 
hands and those of her husband, dropjicd to the floor and e.xclaimed, 
with (cars in her eyes : 

“My <iaugh(crs !’’ 

“They are provided for," said Javert. 

Meanwhile the oflicers had found the drunken fellow who was 
asleep behind the door, and .shook him. ] Ic awoke stammering. 

“Is it over, Jondrette?" 

“Ves," answered Javert. 

The six manacled bandits were standing: however, they still rc- 
lained (heir spectral apjiearance, three blackened, tliree masked. 

“Keep on your ina.cks,’’ .said Javert. 

And, jiassing them in review with the eye of a Frederic II. at 
[laradc at Potsdam, he .^aid to the three "chimney <loctorN 

“Good day, nigrcnaille. Good day, Brujon. Good d.ay, Deu.\ Mil- 
liards.” 

'riieii, turning towards the three masks, he said to the man of the 
pole-axe : 

“Good day, Gueulemer." 

-‘\nd to the man of the cudgel: 

“Good day. Babet.” 

.And to the ventriloquist : 

“Vour health, Cla<piesnu<." 

Ju'^t then he perceived the jirisnner of the bandits, who, vince tiie 
{'utr.ance of the police, had not uttered a word, and had b.eld his head 
tlnwn. 


"I’ntie numsieur!” <aid Javert. “and let n'd.’ody jto out.” 

'riiis .said, be sat <iown witii authority before the table, on who !: 
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There arc seven of you, fifteen of us. Don’t let us collar you like 

Auvergnats. Be genteel.” 

Bigrenaille took a pistol which he had concealed under his blouse, 
and put it into Thenardier’s hand, whispering in his ear : 

“It is Javert. I dare not fire at that man. Dare you ?” 
“Parblcu!” answered Thcnardier. 

“Well, fire.”. • _ 

Thenardier took the pistol, and aimed at Javert._ 

Javert, who was within three paces, looked at him steadily, and 
contented himself with saying: 

“Don’t fire, now ! It will flash in the pan.” 

Thenardier pulled the trigger. The pistol flashed in the pan. 

“I told you so !” said Javert. 

Bigrenaille threw his tomahawk at Javert’s feet. 

“You are the emperor of the devils ! I surrender.” , 

“And you T' asked Javert of the other bandits. 

They answered : 

“We, too.” 

Javert replied calmly ; 

“That is it, that is well, I said so, you are genteel.” ^ 

“I only ask one thing,” said Bigrenaille, “that is, that I shan't he 
refu-sed tobacco while I am in solitary.” 

“Granted," said Javert. 

And turning round and calling behind him ; 

“Come in now 1” 

A squad of sergents de viile with drawn swords, and offieeri 
armed with axes and clubs, rushed in at Javert’s call. They honna 
the bandits. This crowd of men, dimly lighted by a candle, filled the 
den with shadow. 

“Handcuffs on all !” cried Javert. . , 

“Come on, then !” cried a voice which was not a man’s voice, 
of which nobody could have said; “It is the voice of a woman. 

The Thenardiess had intrenched herself in one of the comers et 
the window, and it was she who had just uttered this roar. . 

I'he sergents de viile and officers fell back. , 

She had thrown off her shawl, but kept on her hat ; her htiste™' 
crouched down behind her, was almost hidden beneath the fallen 
shawl, and .she covered him with her body, holding the paving 
with both hands above her head with the poise of a giantess ivno is 
going to hurl a rock. 

“Take care !” she cried. ., 

They all crowded back towards the hall. A wide space was ku 
the middle of the garret. i 

The Thenardiess cast a glance at the bandits who had allo'^'- 
themselves to be tied, and muttered in a harsh and guttural tone. 
“The cowards 1” 
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Jnverl sniilcd, and advanced into the r)])en s]>ace v.-hich the Thc- 
nardiess whs watching with all her eyes. 

"Don’t come near ! get out,” cried she, "or I will crush you!" 

"What a grenadier!" said javert ; "mother, yoti liavc a beard lilrc 
a man, but I have claws like a woman,” 

And he continued to advance. 

Tiic Thenardiess, her hair flying wildly and terrible, braced Iter 
legs, bent baclnvards, and threw the j->aving stone wildly at Javeri’s 
head. Javert stooped, the stone passed over him, hit tlic wan'brhiiid, 
from which it knocked down a large piece of the plastering, and 
returned, bounding from corner to corner across the room, iucluly 
almost empty, finally .stopping at Javert’s heels. 

At that moment Javert reached the Thcnardicr cotiple. One of his 
huge hands fell upon the .shoulder of the v.'oman, and the other ujwm 
her husband's head. 

"The handcuffs!” cried he. 

The police officers returned in a body, and in a few seconds Ja- 
vert’s order was executed. 

The Thenardiess, completely crushed, looked at her manncler! 
hands and tliosc of her husbattd, dropped to lltc floor and cxciairncii, 
with tears in her eyes : 

"My daughter.sV’ 

"Tliey are provided for," said Javert. 

iMcanwhilc tlie officers had found the drunken fellow w!io was 
asleep behind the dor)r, and shook him. 1 Ic awoke stammering. 

"I.s it over, Jondrefte?" 

"Vc.s,” answered Javert. 

The si.x manacled bandits were standing; however, they still re- 
tained (heir spectral ai)i)earance, three blackenefi, three masked. 

‘‘Keep on your masks,” said Javert. 

And, passing them in review v.dth tin: eye of a Frerleric II. at 
parade at rof.‘;<lam, he said to the three ‘‘cliimney doctor^ 

"Good day, Ifigrcnaille. Good d.ay, Ilnijon. Good d.ay, Lknx Mil- 
liards.” 

'i'hen, turning towards the three masks, he said to the man of the 
pole-axe : 

"Good day, Giiculcmer,” 

And to the man of the cudgel: 

"Gootl day, !’>al)ct." 

•Aud to the ventriloquist : 

"A'tnir he.-iUh, Claqucsous." 

Just t!>t,n he perceivetl the prisoncrof tlie bandit«, who, since the 
e:ur.a!u-o of the police, had no* uttered a word, ami had held his lirad 
<!owi). 


"In! 

This 


ie monsieur !" said Javert, "astd let 
sriifl, he t-ui tiown with authority be 


nobt>'!v go (>!!t." 
fn.^e the t.aJ.le, on which 


/, 
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the candle and tlie writing materials still were, drew a stamped sheet 

from his pocket, and commenced his proces verbal. 

When he had written the first lines, a part of the formula, which 
is always the same, he raised his eyes : 

“Bring forward the gentleman whom these gentlemen had bound.” 

The officers looked about them. ^ 

“Well,” asked Javert, "where is he now ?” 

The prisoner of the bandits, M. Leblanc, M. Urbain Fabre, the 
father of Ursula, or the Lark, had disappeared. 

The door was guarded, but the window was not As soon as he 
saw that he was unbound, and while Javert was writing, he had taken 
advantage of the disturbance, the tumult, the confusion, the ob- 
scurity, and a moment when their attention was not fixed upon him, 
to leap out of the window. 

An officer ran to the windo%v, and looked out ; nobody could be 
seen outside. 

The rope ladder was still trembling. 

“The devil !” said Javert, between his teeth, "that must have been 
the best one.” 


XXII 

THE LITTLE BOY WHO CRIED IN PART SECOND 

The day following that in which these events took place in the house 
on the Boulevard de I’Hopital, a child, who seemed to come from 
somewhere near the bridge of Austerlitz, went up by the cross allp' 
on the right in the direction of the Barriere de Fontainebleau. Night 
had closed in. This child was pale, thin, dressed in' rags, with to)V 
trousers in the month of February, and was singing with all his 
might. 

At the corner of the Rue du Petit Banquier, an old crone 
fumbling in a manure-heap by the light of a street lamij; the chiW 
knocked against her as he passed, then drew back, e-xdaiming: 

"Why! I took that for an enormous, enormous dog!” 

He pronounced the word enormous the second time with a 
jious and sneering voice which capitals would express very ' 
an enormous, ENORhIOUS dog! 

The old woman rose up furious. 

"Jail-bird !” muttered she. "If I had not been stooping over, I kno'’' 
where I would have planted my foot !” 

The child was now at a little distance. . <- 

“K’sss ! k’sss !” said he. "After all, perhaps I was not mistakm)'^ 

The old woman, choking with indignation, sprang up immediate . 
and the red glare of the lantern fully illuminating her lirid face, a^.^ 
hollowed out with angles and wrinkles, with crows’ feet at 
ners of her mouth. Her body was lost in the shadow, and only v- 
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head could be seen. One would have said it was the mask of Dccrcjt- 
itude shrivelled by a flash in the niglit. The child looked at her. 

"Madame,” said he, "has not the style of beauty that suits me." 

He went on his way and began to sing again : 

Lc roi Cotipjfcs.nhot 
S’en allait a l.i cliassc, 

A la chnssc aux corbeaux — 

At the end of these three lines he stopped. He had reached Xo. 
50-52, and finding the door locked, had begun to batter it with kicks, 
heroic and re-echoing kicks, that revealed rather the men’s shoes 
which he wore, than the child’s feet which he had. 

Meantime, this same old woman, whom he had met v.'ith at the 
corner of the Rue du Petit Canquicr, was running after him with 
much clamour and many crazy gestures. What's the jiiatter ' what’s 
the matter? Good God ! They are staving the door down ! They are 
breaking into the house! 

The kicks continued. 

The old woman e.xhaustcd her lungs. 

"Is that the way they use houses nowadays ?” 

Suddenly she stopped. She had recognised the (jtmbi. 

"What ! it is that Satan 1” 

“Hullo, it is the old woman,” .•said the child, "(jood day, Burgon- 
inuchc, I have come to see my ancestors." 

'I’lic old woman responded, with a composite grimace, an admir- 
able c.\tempnri.sation of hatred making the must of decay and ugli- 
ness, which was unfortunatel)- lost in the obscurity; 

"There is nobody there, nosey." 

"Psh.iw !" said the child, "where is mv father, then 

"At Ha Force." 

"Ilcigho! and my mother?" 

"At .Saint T.aznre.” 

"Well ! and my sisters ?" 

"At Lcs Madelonnettes.” 

The child scratched the back of his car, looked at Ma’am Burgon 
and said : 

".•\h!” 

'Fhen he turned on his heel, and a motnent afterwards, tiw old 
woman, who stopped on the doorstep, heard him sing wnh his cle.ar, 
fresh voice, ns he disappeared under the black elms shiveritig in th.c 
wintry winds : 

I.c roi Co!i 5 ><!c<nt‘ot 
H'en nll.ni! a la cleosr, 

A la rliasse .aux cort'Miix, 
stir <!rs cclw-'-rs. 
pearn! on p.i«»aif 
On Iti! jayait df.ix ‘onv 
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BOOK FIRST— A FEW PAGES OF HISTORV 

I 

WELL CUT 

The years 1831 and 1832, the two years immediately comiceted 
with the Revolution of July, arc one of the most peculiar and m'''t 
striking periods in history. These two years, among those, which 
precede and those which follow them, arc like two rnoimtains. They 
have the revolutionary grandeur. In them we discern prccijiices. 
In them the social masses, the very strata of civilisation, the con- 
solidated group of suj)erimposcd ami cohering interests, the vemr- 
ahle profile of the old French formation, ajijicar and riisappear at 
cverj' instant through the stormy clouds of systems, [inssions, and 
theories. These appearances an<l disapjiearances have lieen named 
resistance and movement. .At intervals we see truth gleaming forth, 
that daylight of the human soul. 

Thi.s remarkable period is .short enough, and is beginning to be 
far enough from us, so that it is henceforth possible to catch its 
principal outlines. 

We will make the endeavour. 

'fhe Restoration had been one of those intermediate phases, fliffi- 
cult of definition, in which there are fatigue, bu7.ziiigs, murmurs, 
slumber, tumult, and which arc nothing more nor less than the ar- 
rival of a great nation at a halting-place. These jxTiods are peculiar, 
and deceive the politicians who would take advant.age of them. .At 
first, the nation asks only for rejmse; men have but one thirst, for 
pe.acc; they have but one ambition, to be little. Tiiat is a tran>;!nti(in 
of being quiet. Great events, great fortunes, great ventures, great 
men, thank God, they have seen enough of them; they have been 
overiiead in them. They would c.xchangc Gesar for I’ru^i.is, and 
Naimleon for the king of ^’v^etot. “What a good little kini' hr wa- 
They have walked since daybrc.ak, it is the evening of a long and 
rough d.ay; they made the first relay with Miralieau, tlie second 
witli Ivobe.spicrrc, the fliird with Bonaparte, they arc thn.'^ongidy 
exhausted. Ivvcry one of them a.-ks for a bed. 

Devotions wearied out, heroisms grown oM, amliitions full-fed, 
fortunes made, all seek, dematid. implore, solicit, what ? .A jil.ace to 
lie <lo\vn? They have it. 7'hcy take ptssession of |‘‘eace, qu!et!!r--c, 
.and leisure; tb.ey arc content. At the s.arnc time, however, ctrt.ain 
facts arise, conijH,'! recognition, .and knock at the diK-r on their side, 
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also. These facts have sprung from revolutions and wars ; the)' exist, 
they live, they have a right to instal themselves in society, and they 
do instal themselves ; and the most of the time the facts arc pioneers 
and quartermasters that merely prepare the ground for principles. 

Then, that is what appears to the political philosopher. 

At the same time that weary men demand repose, accomplished 
facts demand guarantees. Guarantees to facts are the same thing as 
repose to men. 

This is what England demanded of the Stuarts after the Protec- 
tor; this is what France demanded of the Bourbons after the empire. 

These guarantees are a necessity of the times. They, must be ac- 
corded. The princes “grant” them, but in reality it. is the force of 
circumstances which gives them. A profound truth, and a piece of 
useful knowledge, of which the Stuarts had no suspicion in 1662, 
and of which the Bourbons had not et'cn a glimpse in 1814. 

The predestined family which returned to France when Napoleon 
fell, had the fatal simplicity to believe that it was it that gave, and 
that what it had given it could take back ; that the house of Bourbon 
possessed Divine Right, that France possessed nothing ; and that tlie 
political rights conceded in tlie Charter of Louis XVIII. were only 
a branch of the divine right, detached by the House of Bourbon, 
and graciously given to the people until such day as it should pleass 
the king to take it back again. Still, by the regret which the gift cost 
them, the Bourbons should have felt that it did not come from them. 

They were surly with the nineteenth century. They made a sour 
face at every development of the nation. To adopt a trivial word, 
that is to say, a popular and a true one, they looked glum. The peopk 
saw it. 

They believed that they were strong, because the empire bad been 
swept away before them like a .scene at a theatre. They did not per* 
ceivc that they themselves had been brought in in the same 
Tliey did not see that tlicy also were in that hand which had taken on 
Napoleon. 

1 hey believed that they were rooted because they were tbe 
They were mistaken ; they were a portion of the past, but tbe yO-u 
past was France. The roots of French society were not in Bourbon^ 
but in the nation. Flicse obscure and undying roots did not con- ' 
tutc the right of a family, but the history of a people. Tliey vver 
everywhere except under the throne, , 

The house of Bourbon was to France the illustrious and blood- 
stained knot of her history, but it was not the principal clemenf « 
her destiny, or the essential basis of her politics. She could do wim* 
out the Bourbons ; she had done without them for twentj'-two ye^^- { 
there had been a solution of continuity ; thev did not stispect 
how should they suspect it, they who imagined that Louis A' ; 
reigned on the 9th of Thermidor, and that Louis XVIII. reig* 
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on tlie day of Marengo. Never, .‘•ince llic iioginning of Iil^jnry, havr 
princes been so blind in the presence of facts, and of tpi; {y)rtion oi 
divine authority v/hich facts contain and jinmnilgate. Never bat 
tiiat carthU' pretension whicli is called the riglu of lungs, dertiet 
the divine right to such an e.xten(. 

A capital error which led that family to lay its hand up'n tin 
guarantees "granted” in 1S14, upon the concessions, as it calio! 
them. Sad thing! what they called their coucessinijs were our con- 
qtiests ; what they called our encroachments were our rights. 

When its hour seemed come, the Restoration, supposing itself vic- 
torious over Bonaparte, and rooted in the country, that is to say, 
thinking itself strong and thinking itself deep, to.il: its resoltutn;; 
abruptly and risked its throw. One morning it rose in tiie face of 
France, and, lifting up its voice, it denied the collective title and tin: 
individual title, .sovereignty to the nation, liberty to the citiren. In. 
other words, it denied to the nation what made it a nation, and to t3:e 
citiiten what made him a citizen. 

This i.s the essence of those fainons acts which are ciillcd the 
ordinances of July. 

The Restoration fell. 


It fell justly. \Vc must .say, however, that it hatl not been ahso- 
lutcly hostile to all forms of jirogress. .Some grand things were <!onc 
in its pre.scucc. 

Under the Restoration the nation became accnstome<l ti>di«cu<'-!oii 


with calmness, which was w.'uiting in the republu-; and to gratideur 
in peace, which was wanting in the empire, h’rance, tree and .-trotig, 
liad been an encouraging sj)cct.arle to ilie other jieoples of Furope. 
The Revfdntioii had had its s.ay under Rol)esj)ierre ; the camion had 
had its say under Bniiaiiarle; under Louis .\\111. and t liarles X. 
intelligence in its turn found speech. 'I'he wind cea--(-d. tlie torcii 
was relighted. The pure light of mind w.as ^eeii tremifling upon the 
.serene summits. A maguiricciit spectacle, full of U'-eand liiarm. For 
fifteen years there were seen at work, in comjilcie i»eace, and ojie.-dy 
in jHil-dic places, these great priiieijiU-;. >o old to the thuiker, so new 
to the statesman: equality before the i.iw. freedom of co:i...-ic:u'e, 
freedom of siieech, freedom of the pre^*:. tlie ai.et,-^i!ii!ity of every 
fimction to every aptitude. This went on thu-- until IS.’O. 'I'he Ronr- 
bous were an instrument of civili.'-ation, wlu'ch brolie in 'lie h.auds 
of IVovidonce. 


The tall of tlie Bourbons \v.as full of irraudeur, no; n;i tlieir j'art. 
but on the part of the nation. 'I'liey left the throne with g.^avity, I.;!', 
without aiuhority ; tlieir di-.sct nt into she night was ii<>; ,i;ie of tbo-..- 
.solemn flisafijicarnnces which Ic.-n-e ,a einotiou hi-^t'iry; f: 

was neither tlie spectra! cnl:nne-s of Oi.arles 1.. nor the e.-ig!'- cry of 
Nap deoti. They went aw.ay, tlial is nil. ’fliry l.aid otT tlie ero’.vri, and 
did not keep the halo. 'I’liev were worilu.-, Ijut tbr-c were rui:;:! 
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They fell short, to some extent, of the majesty of their misfortune, 
Charles X., during the %'oyage from Cherbourg, having a round tabic 
cut into a square table, appeared more solicitous of imperilled eti- 
quette than of the falling monarchy. This pettiness saddened the 
devoted men who loved them, and the serious men who honoured 
their race. The people, for its part, was wonderfully noble. The 
nation, attacked one morning by force and arms, by a sort of royal 
insurrection, felt so strong that it had no anger. It defended itself 
restrained itself, put things into their places, the government into 
the hands of the law, the Bourbons into exile, alas ! and stopped. I( 
took the old king, Charles X., from under that dais which had shel- 
tered Louis XIV., and placed him gently on the ground. It touched 
the royal personages sadly and with precaution. It was not a man, it 
was not a few men, it was France, all France, France victorious and 
intoxicated with her victory, seeming to remember herself, and 
putting in practice before the eyes of the whole world these grave 
words of Guillaume du Vair after the day of the barricades: “It is 
easy for those who are accustomed to gather the favours of the great, 
and to leap, like a bird, from branch to branch, from a grievous to a 
flourishing fortune, to show themselves bold towards their prince 
in his adversity ; but to me the fortune of my kings will always he 
venerable, and princijially when they are in grief.” 

The Bourbons carried with them respect, but not regret. As ive 
have said, their misfortune was greater than they. They faded away 
in the horizon. 

The Revolution of July immediately found friends and eneink-' 
throughout the world. The former rushed towards it with cntluis- 
iasm and joy, the latter turned away ; each according to hij 
nature. The princes of Europe, at the first moment, owls in I'"-' 
dawn, closed their eyes, shocked and stupefied, and opened tbf’’’ 
only to threaten. A fright which can be understood, an angec wincj 
can be excused. This strange revolution had hardly been a sliocb; it 
did not even do vanquished royalty the honour of treating ‘t 
enemy and shedding its blood. In 'the eyes of the despotic 
ments, always interested that liberty should calumniate her.«!f. the 
Revolution of July had the fault of being formidable andyct 
mild. Nothing, however, was attempted, or plotted against it- 1“*^ 
most dis.satisfied, the most irritated, the most horrified, bowed to it; 
whatever may be onr selfishncs-s and our prejudices, a riiy-stenoin 
respect springs from events in which we feel the intervention of c 
hand higher than that of man. 

The Revolution of July i.s the triumph of the Right prostratmi 
the Fact. A thing full of splendour. 

_ The right prostrating tlie fact. Thence the glory of the Revolu 
tion of 1830, thence its mildness also. The right, when it triumph'' 
has no need to be violent. 
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The right is the just and the true. 

The peculiarity of the right i.s that it is ai\eay.>; heauiiful and ptire. 
.'riie fact, even that which is most nccc.ssary in apjiearancf, tven that 
most accepted by its contcinporarie.s, if it c-xist only as fact, and if it 
contain too little of the right, or none at all, is defined infalHldy to 
-become, in tiie lapse of time, deformed, unclean, perhaps even mon- 
strous. If you would a.sccrtain at once wliat degree of tigiintss the 
fact may reach, seen in the distance of the centuries, look at Mach- 
iavcl. jMacIiiavel is not an evil genius, nor a dcmoji, nor a cowardly 
and miserable writer ; he is notiu'ng but the fact. And he is not merely 
the Italian fact, he is the European fact, the fact of the .sixfeentii 
century. He seems hideous, and he is so, in jjresencc of the moral 
idea of the nineteenth. 

This conflict of the right and the f.acl cnrlures from llie origin of 
society. To bring the duel to an end, to amalgamate the [v.ire ide.il 
with the human reality, to tnakc the right peacefully interjK-netratc 
the fact, and the fact the right, this is the work of the wise. 


II 


UAI>I-Y .SF.Wr.D 


But the work of the wise is one thing, the work of the able another. 

The Revolution of 18d0 soon grounded. 

,-\s soon as the revolution strikes the shore, the able carve t:p the 
wreck'. 

'I'he able, in our age, have decreed to themselves the title of states- 
men, so that this word, statesman, has come to he, in some sort, a 
word of argot. Indeed, let no one forget, wherever there i^ ability 
only, there is ncces.sarily pettiness. To say "the able,” amounts to 
saying, “mediocrity." 

Just as saying, “statesmen," is sometimes eqtiivalem to saying 
“traitors." 

.According to the able, therefore, revolut intis such the Revolu- 
tion tif Julv, are arteries cut ; a prompt ligature is iierded. The right, 
loo graiidly proclaimed, is disquieting, .‘'o. the right once nflirmcd, 
the st.ate inu'-t he reafilrmcd. Liberty being assured, wo nuo-t take 
thought for jHiwer. 

Thus far tlie wise do not scp.arate from the able, but they begin 
to distrust. Power, very well. But. fir'll, wli.at is power: Pecondly, 
wh.eucre comes it. 


Tlic able seem not to hear the murmurs of ohieettou, and tb.ey 
couttmte tlu'ir v.'nrk. 


.'According to these jsolitieiar.s. ingenious in putting a m.i 


necessity upon profit-able fictions, the first neec 


'•eaple 


aite.’- 


.a revolution, it this people forms p-irt of a monarchic-al coni 
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is to procure a dynasty. In this way, say they, it can have peace after 
its revolution, that is to say, time to staunch its wounds and to repair 
its house. The dynasty hides the scaffolding and covers the ambu- 
lance. 

Now, it Is not always easy to procure a dynasty. 

In case of necessity, the first man of genius, or even the first ad- 
venturer you meet, suffices for a king. You have in the first place 
Bonaparte, and in the second Iturbide. 

But the first family you meet with does not suffice to make a 
dynasty. There must be a certain amount of antiquit}’' in a race, and 
the wrinkles of centuries are not extemporised. 

If we place ourselves at the statesmen’s point of view, of course 
with every reservation, after a revolution, what are the qualities of 
the king who springs from it? He may be, and it is well that he 
should be, revolutionary, that is to say, a participant in his own per- 
son in this revolution, that he should liave taken part in it, th.at he 
should be compromised in it, or made illustrious, that he should have 
touched the axe or handled the sword. 

What arc the qualities of a dynasty? It should be national ; that is 
to say, revolutionary at a distance, not by acts performed, but b)’ 
ideas accepted. It should be composed of the past and be historic, 
of the future and he sympathetic. 

All this explains why the first revolutions content themselves with 
finding a man, Cromwell or Napoleon ; and why the second absolutely 
insists on finding a family, the house of Brunswick or the house of 
Orleans. 

Royal houses resemble those banyan trees of India, each branch of 
which, by bending to the ground, takes root there and becomes s 
banyan. Each branch ma\’ become a dynasty. On the sole condition 
that it bend to the people. 

.Such is the theory of the able. 

This, then, is the great art, to give a success something of the soii™ 
of a catastrophe, in order that those who profit by it may trembk 
also, to moflcrate a step in advance with fear, to enlarge tlic cun'c of 
transition to the extent of retarding progress, to tame down tbiS 
work, to denounce and restrain the ardencies of enthusiasm, to 
off the corners and the claw.s, to clog triumph, to swaddle the rigid, 
to wrap up the people-giant in flannel and hurry him to bed, to im- 
pose a diet upon this excess of health, to put Hercules under con- 
valescent treatment, to hold hack the event within the expedient, to 
offer to minds thirsting for the ideal this nectar extended from 
barley-water, to take precautions against too much success, to fur- 
nish the revolution with a skylight. 

The vear 1830 carried out this theony already applied to. Eng- 
land hr 1688. ■■ 

-■ The year iSBO.is’a-revolution arrested in mid careen Halt pr*’?' 
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rcss, quasi right. Now logic ignores the Almost, ju-t ns the sun ig- 
nores tile candle. 

Who stops revolutions half-w.av? The hourgeoisie. 

Why? 

Because the hourgcoisic is the interest v.-hieh h.ris atinined to 
satisfaction. Yesterday it was appetite, toohy it is tsdne.-s, ti.*-mor- 
row it v.-ill be satiety. 

The ])hcnonienon of 1814 after Xapolcon, w.ns renri-dtu'rd in 
18.30 after Charles X. 

There has been an altemiif, an erroneous one, to make a special 
das.s of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie is simply the e.iutt uted 
portion of the jieople. The hourgeois is the man v.dio ba'^ now time to 
sit down. A chair is not a caste. 

But. by wishing to sit down, we may stop the jin'.gre.-s even of 
the httinan race. Tint has often been tlie fault of the bourgeois. 

The commission of a fault does not cunstittite a das'-, higotism 
is not one of the divisions of the sitcial order. 

Moreover, we mnsl be just even toward'^ cgotisni. 'IT.e state to 
which, after the shock of 18.30, that part of the nation which i- calk d 
bourgeoisie aspired, was not inertia, which a com]i!icafion <*1 in* 
difTcrence and idleness. aii<l which contains ‘■orm-tliiiig of '.liaine; 
it was not shimher, which stqipo'^cs a momentary forget luliuos ac- 
ces.sihle to <ireanis ; it was a halt. 

Halt is a word formed with a singular and ahnost eoniradictory 
double meaning: a troop on the march, that is to <ay, movement ; a 
stopping, that i.s to say, re])ose. 

Halt is the regaining of strength, it is nriiinl and watchful re- 
pose ; it is the accomplished fact which plants sr.-ntitu l-. and keeps ii- 
.self ujion its guard. Hall siipjioses h.attle ye-iertiay and hatt’e to- 
morrov.a 

'I'liis is the inter\’al between 18.30 and 18?8. 


What we here call battle may .ako he called j-rogress 
The bourgeoisie, then, as well .'i' tlie si.T.esineu, ie!t tlie neid of a 
m.an who should e.xiiress this word : Halt ! .\ii .Mihough Ikvau'e. .\ 
coinj'Osite individuality, signifying revolution signifying s::!- 
hility: ill other wonls. assuring the jwesent through I'ue evident 
Compatibility of the pa't with the future. 

Tliis man v.'as “found at hani!.’’ His name w.as I.onis I'iuiipj'e 
d'O.'icar.s. 


'Hie 22! made I.nnis Philippe king. I_afnyetti 
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encc to absolute right. The absolute right cried “I protest!” then, a 

fearful thing, it went back into the obscurity. 


Ill 

LOUIS PHILIPPE 

Revolutions have a terrible arm and a fortunate hand ; they stril<e 
hard and choose well. Even when incomplete, even degenerate ami 
abused, and reduced to the condition of revolution junior, like the 
Revolution of 1830, they almo.st always retain enough of the ligm 
of providence to prevent a fatal fall. Their eclipse is never an ab- 
dication. , ■ ! 

Still, let us not boast too loudly ; revolutions, even, arc deccivea, 
and disclose grave mistakes. _ _ . 

Let us return to 1830. The year 1830 was fortunate in its devia- 
tion. In the establishment which called itself order after the 
tion was cut short, the king was better than the ro 3 'alty. Louis Plnl" 
ippe was a rare man. 

Son of a father to whom history will certainly allow attenuating 
circumstances, but as worthy of esteem as that father had been 
worthy of blame; having all private virtues and many_ public vir- 
tues ; careful of his health, his fortune, his person, his bitsines.s 
knowing the value of a minute, though not always the value of a 
year; sober, serene, peaceful, patient; good man and good princC; 
sleeping with his wife and having lackeys in his palace whose biis>' 
ness it was to c.xhibit the conjugal bed to the bourgeois, an o.stentafion 
of domestic regularity which had its use after the former illegitimate 
displays of the elder branch; knowing all the languages of Eiirope< 
and, what is rarer, all the languages of all interests, and speaking 
them ; admirable representative of “the middle class,” but siirpassm.g 
it, and in every way greater than it ; having the excellent sense, 
while appreciating the blood from which he sprang, to estimate b””' 
self above all at his own intrin.sic worth, and, about the question® 
his race even, very particular, declaring himself Orleans and n® 
Bourbon ; really first Prince of the Blood, while he had only _ 
Most Serene Highness, but a frank bourgeois' the day he was 
jesty ;djfTtisc in public, concise in private ; a declared, but notproyj^’'j 
miser ; in reality one of those economical persons who are 
in matters of fancy or their duty ; well read, but not very appW®"'’\ 
of letters : a gentleman, but not chivalrous ; simple, calm, and j 
worshipped by his family and by his house; a seductive talker, 
undeceived statesman, interiorly cold, ruled by the present 
governing alwavs Ity the nearest convenience, incapable of 
or of gratitude, pitilesslv wearing out superiorities upon medu 
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tcrious unanimities which mutter almost inaiulihly hencatii thrones; 
expansive, sometimes imprudent in his expansion, hut with tnarve!- 
lous address in that imprudence; fertile in expedients, in faces, in 
masks; making’ France afraid of Europe and liuropc of h'mrscc; 
loving his country incontcslahly, but preferring his family; priring 
domination more than authority, and authority more tliaii dignity ; 
a disposition which is to this extent fatal, that, tt:rning everything 
towards success, it admits of ruse, and <locs not absolutely repudiate 
baseness; but which is profitable to this extent, that it preserves 
politics from violent shocks, the state from fracture'., and society 
from catastrojihies ; minute, correct, vigilant, attentive, sagacioif., 
indefatigable; contradicting himself sometimes, and giving hitnself 
the lie; bold against Austria at Ancona, obstinate against h'nglatui 
in Sj’ain, bombarding Antwerp and paying J’rilcbard; singing the 
Marseillaise with conviction ; in.accessible to depression, to weari- 
ness, to taste for the beautiful aiifl the ideal, to foolhardy geitems- 
ity, to Utojiia, to chimeras, to auger, to vattity, to fear ; having every 
form of personal bravery; general at \'almy, stddier at Icjuappo, 
bis life attempted eight times by regieidcs, yet alw.ays smiling ; brave 
as a grenadier, coiirageons as a thinker; anxious merely before the 
chauccs of a European disUirbancc. and unlit for great pftlitical ail- 
venturcs ; always ready to risk his life, tievcr bis work ; disguisitig 
his pleasure in ibc form of influence that he might i>e obeyed rather 
ns an intelligence tlian as a king; endowed with td)servation and not 
with divination, j)aying little attentioji to minds. Iiui able to read the 
character of men, that is to say, needing to see in order to judge; 
j)ro!upt and penetrating good sense, practical wisdom, ready speech, 
prodigious memory; digging iiieessanily into tliat memory, his only 
point of resetnhlancc with Ca'sar, Alexander, and Najsilei'n ; know- 
jng facts, details, dales, proper names, ignorant of teiuleitcii s. jvi-;- 
sions, tile diverse genii of the multitude, interior asj)iiaiions_ tJje 
hidden am! obscure uprisings of souls, in one word, ail tiint might 
he called the invisil)le currents of conscience; acceptefl by the sur- 
faee, but little in accord with the uudrr-France ; making bis w,ay Iiy 
craft ; governing ton mucli and not reigning enough ; his owtt 5)ri;ue 
minister ; excelling in makingof the peuiness of realities an ob-t,arIe 
to tlie immensity of ideas ; adding to a trne creative faeulty fiT civils- 
satioti, order, and organisation, an indeseril):!l)!e spirit of rontau; 
and chicanery, ft'tmder and nnorney of a dynasty ; psjssessiitg some- 
thing of (linrlettiagtie. atid s<imetliing of a lawyer ; to ; ttm t:p. a 


lofty aiid original fignre, a prince wlso knew lunv to gam powers in 
sjdte of therestless;u-'-s of bVartee. and power iti spite of the j' tilou' y 
of h'uritpe. Louis I’hilippe w:i! be cl.a-seil anion.g the etjunefu itan 
(ff his eetUtirv, .ar.d 'would !,>e ranketi assion;.' tlie nto-; ■llu- trio'.u- rul- 


ers of liisto! y if I'.e had had a little h-vc of glory, .ntu! h.ul apprtVKUr.I 
v.'liat is frrr.it to the same extent that Va* rggireciated wliaS !■- tssetu.l. 
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Louis Philippe had been handsome, and, when old, was still fine 
looking; not always agreeable to the nation, he always was to the 
multitude ;he-pleased. He had this gift, a charm. Majesty he lacked; 
he neither wore the crown, though king, nor white Ipir, though an 
old man. His manners were of the old regime, and his habits of the 
new, a mixture of the noble and the bourgeois which was befitting 
to 1830; Louis Philippe was regnant transition ; he had preserved 
the ancient pronunciation and the ancient orthography which he 
put into the service of modern opinions ; he loved Poland and Hvw- 
gary, but he wrote Ics polonois, and pronounced les houqrais. He 
wore the dress of the National Guard like Charles X., and the cordon 
of the Legion of Honour like Napoleon. 

He went rarely to chapel, not at all to the chase, nev^er to the opera. 
Incorruptible by priests, dog-keepers, and danseuses ; this entered 
into his popularity with the bourgeoisie. He had no court. He went 
out with his umbrella under his arm, and this umbrella for a long 
time was a portion of his glory. He was something of a mason, some- 
thing of a gardener, and something of a doctor ; he bled a postillion 
who fell from his horse; Louis Philippe no more went without hh 
lancet than Henry HI. without his poniard. The royalists laughed 
at this ridiculous king, the first who had spilled blood to save. 

In the complaints of history against Louis Philippe, there is s 
deduction to be made, there is what is to be charged to the royalty 
what is to be charged to the reign, and what is to be charged to lhc 
king ; three columns, each of which gives a different total. The right 
of democracy confiscated, progress made the second interest, the 
protests of the street violently repressed, the military'’ execution oi 
insurrections, cmeutes passed over by arms, the Rue Transnonain, 
the councils of war, the absorption of the real country by the legal 
country, the theory of the g:overnment but half carried out, with 
three hundred thousand privileged persons, are the acts of the roy- 
alty ; Belgium refused, Algeria too harshly conquered, and, like 
by the English, with more of barbarism than civilisation, the He."d' 
of faith with Abd-el-Kader, Blaye, Dcutz purchased, Pritehar 
paid, are the acts of the reign ; the policy, which looked rather to me 
family than to the nation, is the act of the king. 

As we see, when the deduction is made, the charge against the king 
is diminished. 

His great fault was this : He was modest in the name of France. 

Whence comes this fault ? 

Wc must tell. 

Louis Philippe urns a too fatherly king; this incubation of a 
family which is to be hatched into a dynasty is afraid of cverythmgr 
and cannot bear disturbance ; hence excessive timidity, annoying to 
a people who have the Mtli of July in their civil traditions, nni 
Austcrlitz in their military' traditions. 
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Moreover, if we throw aside public du-ics, which first dc\*7irind 
to he fiiHillcd, this deep tenderness of I.ouis I’iiiHpj^e for his family, 
the family deserved. 'J’his domestic {jronp was woTuIerfid. 'j'heir 
virtues emulated tlicir talents. One of J.ouis I’liilipfie'-s d, milliters, 
Maria d’OrIcans, put the name of her race amnm» artists as ( iiarlcs 
d’Orleans had jjut it amonf^ jxjcts. Out of iier son! site made a st.afac 
which she called Jeanne d’Arc. Two of Louis I’hilip’pe's sons (Lew 
front Metteniich this vuloj^y of a dcma,e:/»;jiie; 7'/iry ore xo:tni; ti;ni 
such as 'U'c rarely see, and f-rhires such us rev ticver see. 

This is, without kcepinfj anythintr hack, hut also without airiirn- 
vating anythin"', the truth about Louis Philippe. 

To he Prince Ifquality, to bear within himself the cotjtradiciion 
of the liesloration and the lievolution. to have this ihn'alening as- 
pect of (he revolutionist which Itecomes ntassuring in the ruler, such 
vras the fortune of Ij^uis Phi!ipi»e in IS.^0; never was there a more 
complete adaptation of a man to an event ; th.e one entered istio tiic 
other, and there was an incarnation. Louis Philipjn: is 18.30 mmle 
jnan. Moreover, lie had in his favour that grand designation for the 
throne, exile. He had heen proscribed, a wanderer, poor. He had 
lived by his labour. In Switr.erland, this heir to the richest priticely 
domains in I'rancc had sold an old horse, to jirocitrc food. .\l Keiche- 
nau he had given lessons in mathematics, while his sister --‘vdelaidc 
did se\vlngand embroidery, 'riicsc memories associated with a kitig, 
rendered the. bourgeoisie cntluisiastic. He had with his own hands 
demolished the last iron cage of Mont .Saint Michel, built by Lotus 
XL anti used by Louis XV. He was the compatiinn of Dumoiirie.-, 
he was the friend of I-afayette; he had belonged t<i the Jacobiti 
Club; Mirabeau had slajtjK-d him on tb.e .shuuider; Hanton had s.aid 
to him, ‘A'oung man!" .At twenty-four ye.irs of age. in being 
AI. de C’hartrc.s, from the back of an obscure bench in tb.e convention, 
he had been present at the trial of Louis ,\\'l., s,. well named //a:.' 
f'oor lyreii!. 'J'he blind clairvoyance of the Kevolmii.n, crushittg 
royalty in the king', and the king with the roy.-ilty. almost with'iu* no- 
ticing the man in the savage overthrow of ;!u- idea, the vas* sj.irna (d 
the tribiinal-assembly, the public wrath (jucstioning, t ‘ajwi tti’l know- 
ing what to answer, the fearftil stupetied vacillation of this rcwal 
b.ead tutder that terrible blow, (he relative innocence of all in tiiat 


ca'-astrophe, of tho>e who cotidemned as well ns of hitti who was 
contiemned: he had seeti the.se thing.s, he Itad loolied uj/on. tb.is tna.l 
whir! the had seen the centtirie.s .ajipear at tb.e leir of the l.'onvcn.tiotJ ; 
he had sren bchitu! Louis XN'L, that hap'e.'S, rcs|v>ns'ib;e by-pa'ser, 
ris;!jg tin in ib.c d.arkn.ess, the fear-itt.sp.iring cri:!)i!!.a!. tb.e rnomar.'b.y ; 
nttd tb.ere was .s'ij) Jn b.jc sou! a respectful ftar before this lin.tii'c' S 
jts' tice of tb.e pT ople, almost as irnper'nnal .as tb.e jtssticr of t io !, 
'i'b.r effect wb.ich the lievoititi.-.n p-roduced u;,- -n {)•::•, w.a- tre- 
n'.er.dous. His metnr.ry vw.s like a Hviiig im] r(.ssi,,n of tb, grand 
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Louis Philippe had been handsome, and, when old, was still lin 
looking ; not always agreeable to the nation, he always was to th 
multitude ; he-pleased. He had this gift, a charm. IMaJesty he lacked 
he neither wore the crown, though king, nor white Ipir, though an 
old man. His manners were of the old regime, and his habits of the 
new, a mixture of the noble and the bourgeois which was befitting 
to 1830; Louis Philippe was regnant transition; he had prescn-ed 
the ancient pronunciation and the ancient orthography which he 
put into the service of modern opinions ; he loved Poland and Hun- 
gary, but he wTote Ics polonois, and pronounced Ics hongrah. He 
wore the dress of the National Guard like Charles X., and the cordon 
of the Legion of Honour like Napoleon. 

He went rarely to chapel, not at all to the chase, never to the opera. 
Incorruptible by priests, dog-keepers, and danseuses ; this entered 
into his popularity -with the bourgeoisie. He had no court. He went 
out with his umbrella under his arm, and this umbrella for a long 
time was a portion of his glory. He was something of a mason, some- 
thing of a gardener, and something of a doctor ; he bled a postillion 
who fell from his horse; Louis Philippe no more went without hh 
lancet than Henry III. without his poniard. The royalists laughed 
at this ridiculous king, the first who had spilled blood to save. 

In the complaints of history against Louis Philippe, there is a 
deduction to be made, there is what is to be charged to the royalty, 
what is to be charged to the reign, and what is to be charged to thc 
king ; three columns, each of which gives a different total. The right 
of democracy confiscated, progress made the second interest, the 
protests of the street violently repressed, the military execution of 
insurrections, cmeutes passed over by arms, the Rue Transnonain, 
the councils of war, the absorption of the real country by the legal 
country, the theory of the government but half carried out, with 
three hundred thousand privileged persons, are the acts of the roy- 
alty ; Belgium refused, Algeria too harshly conquered, and, like India 
hy the English, with more of barbarism than civilisation, the hrcacii 
of faith with Abd-el-Kader, Blayc, Deutz purchased, Pfitehaid 
paid, are the acts of the reign ; the policr', which looked rather to ine 
family than to the nation, is the act of the king. 

As \ye see, w-hen the deduction is made, the charge against tfie^-'^’S 
is diminished. 

His great fault was this; He was modest in the name of France. 

Whence comes this fault? 

We must tell. 

Louis Philippe was a too fatherly king; this incubation of n 
family which is to he hatched into a dynasty is afraid of evcrytnmg. 
and cannot hear disturbance ; hence excessive timidity, annoying 
a people who have the I4th of July in their civil traditions, ana 
Austcrlitz in their military traditions. 
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Barricrc Saint Jacques; “practical men" felt the need nf n qnnsi- 
Icgitirnatc guillotine: and tin's was one of the victories of C:i‘-i:nir 
Perier, who represented the more conservative poriini;s of the honr- 
gcoisie, over Louis I’hi!ij)pe, who represented its more lihcral por- 
tions. Louis Philippe annotated Bcccaria with his own hatni. After 
the Fieschi machine, he exclaimed: /f'Vat.' a f'ity th:t I ?e.;,r j;.'/ 
XL'ouiidcd ! I could Itax'C pmdoued litu;. At anotiier time, alliuilng to 
the resistance of his ministers, he wrote conccrninij a piHtica! C'-.n- 
vict, who is one of the nol)Iest figures of our times: His ferdnn 
ix (jraulcd, it only rctuaius for vtc to ohtaiu it. Louis Philijipc was .as 
gentle as Louis I X., and as good as Henry I V. 

Now, to us, in history wlierc goodness is the {X'nrI of great price, 
he who has been good stands almost above him who has been great. 

Louis I’hilijipe having been estimated with severity by some, 
har.shly, perhaps, by others, it is very natural that n man, now him- 
self a phantom, who knew this king, should come forward to testify 
f(>r him before history; this testimony, whatever it may be, is evi- 
dently and aliovc all disinterested; an epitaph written by a dead 
man is sincere; one sha<ie may mn^olc another shade; llie sharing 
of the same darkness gives the right to praise ; and there is little fe.ar 
that it will ever be said of two tombs in exile : This otic flattered ilie 
other. 


IV 

ctu'.vtcrj; t?Nm:u thi: rofNnATios' 

.'\t the moment the tlrama wiiich wc are relating is about to jietie- 
trate into the depths of one of the tragic clouds which cover the first 
years of the reign of Louis I’hilipjie, we could not be amliiguotis, 
and it was necessary that this book should be explicit in regard to 
this king, 

Louis I’hilipjie entered intf» the royal authority without violence, 
without direct action on his pan. by tlie action of a revohitionar}' 
transfer, evidently very distinct from the real aim of the revolution, 
but in which he, the Hukc »rOrleaiis. had no per'-onal initiative. He 
was a born prince, and believed himself elected king. He had got 
given himself this command; he had not taken it : it had been of- 
fered toliini and helin<i nceei>ted it ; c<nivinred. wrongly in our opin- 
ion, but convinced, that tlie otTcr was consistent with rigbi, and tli.at 
the acceptance was consistent with duty. Hence .a potse-sinn in gee.'! 
faith. Now. we say it in all cnnscience. l.'mis I’lii!:p;«? being in go.>d 
f.aith in his poss(‘ssinn..arid thcdcmr*cr.acy being in good faith in their 
attack, the terror wliich arises from s.K-ial strttggics is ch.arge.-lde 
neither to the king nor to tb.e deniiHT.acy. .A slnx-k (<i jirinciples rc- 
scml'Ies :i shtH-k of tiw elements. T.he c<-e.an d''ffnds tl'.c w.atrr. the 
b.urric.anc defends the .air; th.c, king »!cfcnds r<’'ynUy, ih'* drmc<r.acy 
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The oM IcKitimisl parties none the less nssai](yj ihc Rcvnlution oi 
1830 witli ail the violence which sprin.crs from fnl.'-c rcasoiiitiit. hir- 
rnrs arc excellent jtrojecliles. They struck it skilfully jti'l where it 
was vulnerahlc, at the defect in its cnirass, its want of ]r>i,Mc ; they at- 
taclced this revedution in its royalty, 'j'hey cried to it : ivcvtilution, 
why this kinp? I'actions are. blind men who aim straight. 

i his cry was uttered also by the rcptiblicaiK, lUu, cominir fr<'m 
them, this cry was loj^ical. W’hnl was blindness with the leyitimi-ts 
wa.s clear-sightedness with thedemorral.s. 'riieyear 18o0ha<i beconn: 
bankrupt with the peojjle. '1‘he democracy indifpiantly rejirt>ached 
it with its failure. 

lietween the attack of the past and the attack of the future, the 
establishment of July was sirui^qlinp. It represented the moment, in 
conflict on the one hand with the monarchical centuries, on the otlier 
hajid v.'ith the eternal rit,dit. 

Moreover, externally, beinj^ no lonjter the revolution, and becom- 
in.i,’’ the monarchy, 1830 wa.s obliged to keep step with Muro})e, To 
preserve ])eace, an increase of complication. A liarmony re(|uired in 
the wrun.it w.ay is: often more otienm.s than a war. bVoui this sullen 
conflict, always tntizaled but ahwiy.s mutterin.cr, is born .armed peace, 
that ruinous expedient of civilisation .susin.-cted by lK'r.o;If. The 
royalty of Jttly reared, in spite of the lash, in the harnos of the 
Jutropean cabinets. Metternich would have been /tlari to ptil it in 
Icickin.it-.stra[>s. Pushcil U|ion in I'rance by pro.ttre^s, it ptished upon 
the monarchie.s in 1-hirope, those tnrdiitrades. 'J'owed, it towed. 

Meanwhile, within the country, j)auperism, proletariat, wn."c.s, 
education, punishment, prostitution, the lot of woman, rielics, mis- 
ery. production, consumption, distrilnttion, exchanire, money, credit, 
riidiis of capital, ri.[,dits of lahour, all ihc'^c questions multiplied over 
society ; a terrible steep. 

Outside of the political jiarties properly speakiii", anolber move- 
ment mnnifc.sted itself. To the deinncralic fermentation, the pbilo- 
sojiliic fermentation resiumded. 'I'he elite felt disturbed as well a.s the 
multitude; otherwise, hsit as much. 


'riiinkc rs were jneditatini;. while ihc soil, that is to sav, the jieojdc, 
traver-ed hy the revolutionary currents, trembled beneath tlietn with' 
niv-terious epilejitic shocks. The-e thinlo r.s. some isolated, oiIut.s 
jrathered into families and almost into eommunion, were tnrnin'e 
over social (|U( :is, pe.'ieeiully, btif j'.rofoutidiy ; impassi!,p- niiner-'T' 
wl'.o v.'ere (juii’t’y ptidiin;.’ their ya’ieries into the t!e!,;hs of :> vnl- 
can-o. sc.'ircfly disturbed Iw the .sullen c.'i;r.mf'tions .and the h.aif- 
}:lr'>\v of l.ava. 


-seen 


This tt-atupiilllty was tln- 
{;;tt d pvric.d. 

The '• men h fi t-o ;>.)li:ii-;d 
bm i'-d thcuMlves with the >j!k 


lea-t be.autifnl s|><c!.acle 

• •yjiesjhe quest;.,;; of 
■•ii‘;:i of hapj 


of that ayi- 
ntthts, they 
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vale misery, which jilatils the grandeur of tiic state in the stitTcrir.;: 
of the individual. A grandeur ill constituted, in which all th.c material 
clcmenl.s arc combined, and into which no moral element enters. 

Communism and agarian law think tluw liavc solved tiur second 
jirnhlem. They are mistaken. Their disirihution kills j>roflnc:ion. 
Equal p.artition aholishes emulation. And consciiucnily l.ah ntr. It is 
a distribution made by tlic butcher, who kills what lie divitles. It iv 
therefore impossible to stop at these i^rufessed solution^. To kill 
wealth is not to distribute it. 

The two problems must be solved together to he well solved. The 
two solutions mtist i)c combined atifl form l)ut one. 

Solve the first only of the two jjrohlems, you v.'iH he \'cnicr, you 
will he Ifnglantl. You will h.ave like Venice an artificial power, or 
like England a material j>nwer :you will l)e the evil rich man, you will 
perish l)y vioUmce.as V'cnicc died, or by hanliruptcy. as England will 
fall, and the v.-nrhl will let you die and fall, Ixvau'-c the world lets 
everything fall and die which is notliijig hut selfisime.''-^, everything 
which does not represent a virtue or an idea for tiic human race. 

It is of course uuderstood tint In- thc'-e words, Wnicc. Engl.and, 
we dcsign.ite not the people, hut the social constructions; tlic oli- 
garchies .superimposed upon the nations, and not tlie nations them- 
selves. The nations alw.ays h.ave our respect and our sympathy. 
Venice, the people, will he reborn; England, the aristocracy, will 
fall, hut Englajui, the nation, is immortal. Tliis said, we jtrocced. 

.Solve the two prolilems, encourage tlie rich, ntnl protect the jKwir, 
suppress misery, put an end to the unjuxt s]'cculation up'Ui the weak 
by tlie strong, jnit a hridie upon the iniquitous jealousy of Ifim who is 
oil the road, against him wliu has reached his end, adju-'t mathemati- 
c.ally and fraternally wages to l.ahour, join gratuitous and obligatory 
instruction to the growib vi cliildliood, and make scicnci.* the basis 
of manhood, develop the intelligence while you orruj'y the arm, In- 
at once a powerful jicoide and .a family of happy men, <!cmocrat!-e 
property, not by abolishing it, but by univcrsabsiiig it, in such a way 
tiiat every citir.cn without exception may be a jimprietor. an ras?<u- 
thing than it i.s lielieved to be ; in two words, learn to produce wc.aith 
am! learn to distribute it, and you shall h.ave material grandeur .and 
moral grandeur roinbined ; and you shall be wortliy to cal! your'c’ve.s 
h'rance. 

’i bis, above and bryoiul a few sects which ran wild, v.h..at 
socialism said ; that is what it sough.t to renli>-e; this js what it out- 
lined in men's mimis. 

.■\dunrabh' elTort'- ! sacrcfl .attempt- ! 

These dr-ciriucs, tlu-e the.-.rir-. th.e-e re-i-t.ancrs, ♦]!(! unfore- ceti 


ncces-i' v for the state-man locoti-uh v.-ith. tltcphib 
evidenci - h.alf -‘. en, a m-w ;>d>;ics t,. create, .a-c.-or 
World, .am! yet m.; ’n > di-cordartt with the iile.d of 


'•■-.■“.j'h.er, ron t u-ed 

d.'Utt v.’ilh tile old 
• I,,. rrvo!;ui:;n ; .a 
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state of affairs in which Lafayette must be used to oppose Polignac, 
the intuition of progress transparent in the emeute, the chainbcrs, 
and the street, competitions to balance about him, his faith in tk 
revolution, perhaps some uncertain eventual resignation arising 
from the vague acceptance of a definitive superior right, his desire 
to remain in his race, his family pride, his sincere respect for the 
people, his own honesty, pre-occupied Louis Philippe almost pain- 
fully, and at moments, strong and as courageous as he was, over- 
whelmed him under the difficulties of being king. 

He felt beneath his feet a terrible disaggregation which was not, 
however, a crumbling into dust — France being more France than 
ever. 

Dark drifts covered the horizon. A strange shadow approaching 
nearer and nearer, was speading little by little over men, over things 
over ideas ; a shadow which came from indignations and from sys- 
tems. All that had been hurriedly stifled was stirring and ferment- 
ing. Sometimes the conscience of the honest man caught its breath, 
there was so much confusion in that air in which sophisms were 
mingled with truths. Minds trembled in the social anxiety like leaves 
at the approach of the storm, Th electric tension was so great thst 
at certain moments any chance-comer, though unknown, flashed out. 
Then the twilight obscurity fell again. At intervals, deep ad sullen 
mutterings enabled men to judge of the amount of lightning in the 
cloud. 

Twenty months had hardly rolled away since the revolution of 
July, the year 1832 had opened with an imminent and menacing as- 
pect. The distress of the people; labourers without bread; the last 
Prince de Condc lost in the darkness; Brussels driving away the 
Nassaus, as Paris had driven away the Bourbons; Belgiunj offering 
herself to a French prince, and given to an English prince ; the Ku?' 
sian hatred of Nicholas ; in our rear two demons of the south, Fe’'' 
dinand in Spain, Miguel in Portugal ; the earth quaking in Itaki 
Metternich extending his hand over Bologna ; France bluntly op- 
posing Austria at Ancona ; in the north a mysterious ill-onrencdsounu 
of a hammer nailing Poland again into its coffin ; throughotU Euroj^ 
angry looks keeping watch over France; England a suspicious u"y> 
ready to push over whoever might head, and to throw herseli 
whoever might fall ; the peerage sheltering itself behind Bcccar!?-. 
to rejuse four heads to the law; the fictir-dc-lys erased from tue 
kings carriage; the cross torn down from Notre Dame; LafayetW 
in decay ; Lafitte ruined ; Benjamin Constant dead in poverty ; Cast- 
mir Pericr dead from loss of power; the political disease and the 
social disease breala’ng out in the two capitals of the realm, one tbu 
city of thought, the other the city of labour; at Paris civil war, at 
Lyons servile war; in the two cities the same furnace glare 
flush of the crater on the forehead of the people ; the South fanaJica), 
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the West distiirhcd ; the Uudiess of Jlerry in I-i W-Jidcc ; ph/ts, 
sj))racies, uprisings, the cholera, added to the distna! tuniu!: of 
ideas, the dismal uj)roar of events. 


V 

FACTS rnota v/mcii iitsToitv sraiNcs, a.vd ^vHICiI 
msTouv loxnajis 

Towards the end of A])ril cvcrylhiivi: was worse, 'I'lie fcru'i' u'aiion 
heraine a boiling. .Since 18.^0 there had been here and iliere some 
little partial emeutes, quicldy repressed, but agaiii breabirig nui, 
signs of n vast underlying connagratii'U, Souu-tbing terrible w.'!'.- 
brooding. Glimpses were caught of the lineament-, still indiuinrt 
and scarcely visil.de, of a jKjssibie revolution. I'rancc looked to J ’.iri- ; 
Pan's looked to the I'aubour/t Saint Antoine. 

'I'lie Faubmtrg Saint .-\nloine sullenly wanned up, was begimtittg 
to boil. 

‘i'l'.e vrinc-shops of the Ivue de Charojinc, although the junction 
of the two epitliets seems singular, ajijdied to wine-shop-, were 
.serious and stormy. 

In them the sim|>le cxistenre of the government w.as hronght in 
flucstioii. 'J'hc men there piihlicly disciis-ed whctb.er it v.'ere Ihr 
fliiiitj 1(1 fujIU or to rruujitj iiitirl. There va-re back shops wlicre an 
oath was administered to working-men, that they would be in the 
streets at the lirsl cry of alarm, and "that they would fight v.-iihout 
counting the mimhor of the enemy,” The cmgagcnicnt o;ice takfii, 
a man seated in a corner of the winc-slioj) “nia'Ie a sonorous voire,” 
and said : "J’orf u\u!crstoiu! it.’ you l;avr s^ron: it’" .‘^ouielune'; tlay 
went upstairs into a closed room, and tiiere seem.-', oeeurred whieli 
v;crc ainu'st mn-onic. (^aths were ndmini-Tered to tlie iuniated /<> 
rnulrr srrricr to tiu'ir. as they 'rnula to tlwir o:ai: fnihrrs. T'uat v. n.s 
the formula. 

In the lower room-’ they reati ‘‘snbvcr-ive” pamphlets. They f eitn! 
the /jatvnur.er.i, -ays a secret report of the time-. 

.‘^ucli words as these v.'ere heard, — ”/ dor.'t hoote the jtaiars o{ 
chiefs, .-is for tis, re.* slioU ot:!y ktuno the de.y treo iioors hefrre’-:-.v.d,” 
i\ v,'o!'):iisg-m.au said : "There are thee hundred of us, let us fut in 
ten sous each, that to.'// inahe a hundred end fifty f ranee to n-.anu- 
faelure funoder and hiill." ,\ut>:!:er saif! : ”/ don't ash sie tnonths. I 
don't a<l; two. In less than a frrini.;ht tiV sh :!! meet the cet eminent 


fare !a fe.ee. jnth !:e, n!\ 

Anodter said ; '7 den.'i ,;;o to led. leeause I am il in.-; eattr:.:ae< a’! 
sd'/ht.” 1'';!';s 5 time to tiitie, n:fu ‘‘like le" ttrgeo!' , au.i jri nue coat-” 
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never stayed more than ten minutes. Significant words were c.v 
changed in a low voice: “The plot is ripe, the thing is coinplck.” 
‘‘This was buzzed by all who were there,” to borrow the very ex- 
pression of one of the participants. The exaltation xvas such, that 
one day, in a public wine-shop, a working-man exclaimed : JVc have 
no annsJ One of his comrades answered: The soldiers have! thus 
parod3dng, without suspecting it, Bonaparte’s proclamation to the 
army of Italy. ‘‘When they have an^lhing more secret,” adds a re- 
port, ‘‘they do not communicate it in those places.^’ One can hardly 
comprehend what they could conceal after saying xvhat they did. 

The meetings were sometimes periodical. At some, there were 
never more than eight or ten, and always the same persons, .h 
others, anj'body who chose entered, and the room was so full that 
they xvere forced to stand. Some were there from enthusiasin and 
passion ; others because it was on their way to their work. As in the 
time of the revolution, there were in these wine-shops some female 
patriots, who embraced the new-comers. 

Other e.xpressive facts came to light. 

A man entered a shop, drank, and went out, saying: “Whe- 
mcrchant, what is due, the revolution will pay." 

At a wine-shop opposite the Rue de Charonne, revolutionary of- 
ficers were elected. The ballots were gathered in caps. 

Some working-men met at a fencing-master’s, who gave lessons 
in the Rue de Cotte. There was a trophy of arms there, formed of 
wooden swords, canes, clubs, and foils. One day they took the but- 
tons off the foils. A working-man said : “Wc arc txvcniy-fivc ; 
they don’t count on me, because they look upon vie as a viachine. 
This machine was afterwards Quenisset. 

All the little things which were premeditated, gradually acquired 
some strange notoriety. A woman sweeping her door-step said te 
another xvoman ; For a long time they have been hard at work leul- 
tug cartridges. Proclamations were read in the open street, addre.:.''™ 
to the National Guards of the Departments. One of these prochnu- 
tions was signed : Burtot, whic-mcrchant. . . 

One day at a liquor-dealer’s door in the Lenoir market, a man 
a heavy beard and an Italian accent mounted on a block and rcati 
aloud a singular writing which seemed to emanate from a secret 
power. Groups formed about him and applauded. The 
which stirred the crowd most xverc caught and noted down. 
doctrines are trammelled, our proclamations are torn down, o'-ir 
posters are watched and thrown into prison. . .” “. . . The recent tan 
in cottons has converted many moderates. . . ” ‘‘The future 
peoples is being worked out in our obscure ranks.” ‘‘. . . Behold tw 
statement of the matter: action or reaction, revolution or counter- 
revolution. For, in our times, there is no belief longer in 
or in immobility. For the people or against the people, that is t 
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never stayed more than ten minutes. Significant words were e.v 
changed in a low voice: "The plot is ripe, the thing is completed 
“This was buzzed by all who were there,” to borrow the veiy^ e.x- 
pression of one of the participants. The exaltation was such, that 
one day, in a public wine-shop, a working-man exclaimed : Wc hare 
no arms! One of his comrades answered : The soldiers have! thus 
parodying, without suspecting it, Bonaparte’s proclamation to the 
army of Italy. “When they have anything more secret,” adds a re- 
port, “they do not communicate it in those places.” One can hardly 
comprehend what they could conceal after saying what they did. 

The meetings were sometimes periodical. At some, there were 
never more than eight or ten, and always the same persons. In 
others, anybody who chose entered, and the room was so_ full that 
they were forced to stand. Some were there from enthusiasm and 
passion ; others because it roas on their zuay to their work. As in the 
time of the revolution, there were in these wine-shops some female 
patriots, 'who embraced the new-comers. 

Other expressive facts came to light. 

A man entered a shop, drank, and went out, saying: "IVi’tc- 
merchant, xehat is due, the revolution will pay.” 

At a wine-shop opposite the Rue de Charonne, revolutionary of- 
ficers were elected. The ballots were gathered in caps. 

Some working-men met at a fencing-master's, who gave les.'ons 
in the Rue de Cotte. There was a trophy of arms there, formed of 
wooden swords, canes, clubs, and foils. One day they took the but- 
tons off the foils. A working-man said: "JVc arc twenty- five ; 
they don't count on me, because they look upon me as a viachvic. 
This machine was afterwards Quenisset. 

AH the little things which were premeditated, gradually acquired 
some strange notoriety. A rvoman sweeping her door-step said to 
another woman : For a long time they have been hard at work inek- 
ing cartridges. Proclamations were read in the open street, addre-'-w 
to the National Guards of the Departments. One of these prochr®- 
tions was signed : Burtot, wine-merchant. . , 

One day at a liquor-dealer’s door in the Lenoir market, a 
a heavy beard and an Italian accent mounted on a block and reau 
aloud a singular writing which seemed to emanate from a 
power. Groups formed about him and applauded. The 
which stirred the crowd most were caught and noted down. 
doctrines are trammelled, our proclamations are torn down, 
posters arc watched and thrown into prison. . . . The rcccnua 
in cottons has converted many moderates. . . ” “The future of tne 
peoples is being worked out in our obscure ranks.” . . Behold 
statement of the matter: action or reaction, revolution or 
revolution. For, in our times, there is no belief longer in 
or in immobility. For the people or against the people, that is t 
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SAINT DENIS 
Unity, Blanchard : dry-tree. 6. 

Barra. Soize. Salle au Comte. 

■ Kosciusko. Aubry the butcher? 

J.J.R. 

Caius Gracchus. 

Right of revision. Dufond. Four. 

Fall of the Girondins. Derbac. Maubuee. 

Washington. Pinson. 1 pist. 86 cart. 

Marseillaise. 

Sover. of the people. jMichel. Quincampoix. Sabre. 

Hoche. 

ilarceau. Plato. Drj'-tree, 

Warsaw. Till}', crier of Lc Populaxrc. 

'The honest bourgeois who finallj' came into possession of this 
list knew its signification. It appeared that this list gave the com- 
plete nomenclature of the sections of the Fourth Arrondissement 
of the Society of the Rights of Man, with the names and residences 
of the chiefs of sections. At this day, when all these facts then un- 
known are matter of histor}- only, they can be published. It should 
be added that the foundation of the society of the Rights of I\Ian 
seems to have been posterior to the time when this paper was found. 
Perhaps it was merely a draft. 

Meanwhile, after rumours and speeches, after written indications, 
material facts began to leak out. 

In the Rue Popincourt, at an old curiositj' shop, there were seized 
in a bureau drawer seven sheets of grey paper all evenly folded in 
quarto; these sheets inclosed twenty-six squares of the same grey 
paper folded in the form of cartridges, and a card upon which was 
written : 

■’Saltpetre, 12 ounces. 

Sulphur, 2 ounces. 

Charcoal, 2 ounces and a half. 

■ M''ater, 2 ounces. 

The official report of the seizure stated that the drawer exhaled 
a strong odour.of powder. 

■ ^A mason going home, after his day’s work, forgot a little package 
on a bench near the Bridge of Austcrlitz. This package was carried 
to the guard-house. It was opened and disclosed two printed dia- 
lo^ies' signed' LaJiauiicrc, a song entitled : WorK’uig-mcn, associate, 
and a tin box full of cartridges. 

■" A working-man, drinking with a comrade, made him put his hand 
on him to see how warm he was ; the other felt a pistol under his 
vtSt.'-’-'’ ■ ■' .. - 

*’-ln a ditch bn the houlex’ard, between Pere Lachalsc and the Ear- 
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shop near Point Saint Eustache. One named Aug , chief of ihs 

Tailors’ Benevolent Society, Rue Mondetour, \yas thought to art 
as principal intermediary between the chiefs and the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine. Nevertheless, there was always much obscurity about these 
chiefs, and no actual fact could weaken the singular boldness of the 
response afterwards made by a prisoner before the Court of Peers, 
“Who was your chief ?" 

“/ kunu none, and 1 recognised none.” 

Still it was hardly more than words, transparent, but vague; 
sometimes rumours in the air, they-says, hearsay. Other indications 
were discovered. _ _ _ . 

A carpenter, engaged on the Rue de Reuilly in nailing the boards 
of a fence about a lot on which a house was building, found in the 
lot a fragment of a torn letter, on which the following lines were 
still legible. ' , 

"... The Committee must take measures to prevent recruiting 
in the sections for the different societies. . 

And in a postscript : 

"W'e have learned that there are muskets at No. 5 (his) Ruedii 
Faubourg Poissoiiiere, to the number of five or six thousand, at an 
armourer’s in that court. The section has no arms.” 

What excited the carpenter and made him show the thing to hiS 
neighbours was that a few steps further on he picked up another 
paper also torn, hut still more significant, the form of w'hich wc re- 
produce on account of the historic interest of these strange docu- 
ments : 


Q 

c 

n 


Leant this iist by heart. 

, 




Aftenvards, tear it tif'. Mm 
xvhty arc adtnitted xviU do the 

y 




same when j'Ot* have 
vutted them their orders. 





Health and fraternity. 





« otj a* fc. 


Those who were at the time in the secret of this discover^', d) ^ 
not knorv til! afterwards the meaning of these four capitals; 
iurions, centurions, dccurions, scouts, and the sense of thoseje'^^d,' 
u og « fc which was a date, and which meant this ISth April, 
Under each capital were inscribed names followed by ver}’ ' 
teristic indications. Thus : Q. Bauncrcl. S muskets. 'S3 cartrtdges. 
Sure man. C. Boubicrc. 1 pistol. 40 cartridges. D. Ro!let._ 1 lo’*' , 
pistol. I pound of powder. S. Teissier. 1 sabre. 1 cartridge-hf*^- 
Exact. Tcrrciir. 8 muskets. Brave, etc. , • j 

Finally this carpenter found, in the same inclosure also, p Ihu 
paper on which was written in pencil, but very legibly, this enigma 
list : 
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SAINT DENIS 
Unity. Blanchard ; dry-tree. 6. 

Barra. Seize. Salle an Comte. 

' Kosciusko. Aubry the butcher ? 

JJ.R. 

Caius Gracchus. 

Right of revision. Dufond. Four. 

Fall of the Girondins. Derbac. Maubuee. 

Washington. Pinson. 1 pist. 86 cart. 

Marseillaise. 

Sever, of the people. Michel. Quincampoix. Sabre. 

Floche. 

Marceau. Plato. Dry-tree. 

Warsaw. Tilly, crier of Lc Poptilairc. 

' The honest bourgeois who finally came into possession of this 
list knew its signification. It appeared that this list gave the com- 
plete nomenclature of the sections of the Fourth Arrondissement 
Df the Society of the Rights of Man, with the names and residences 
3f the chiefs of sections. At this day, when all these facts then un- 
known are matter of history only, they can be published. It should 
be added that the foundation of the society of the Rights of Man 
seems to have been posterior to the time when this paper was found. 
Perhaps it .was merely a draft. 

Meanwhile, after rumours and speeches, after written indications, 
material facts began to leak out. 

In the Rue Popincourt, at an old curiosity shop, there were seized 
in a bureau drawer seven sheets of grey paper all evenly folded in 
quarto ; these sheets inclosed twenty-six squares of the same grey 
paper folded in the form of cartridges, and a card upon which was 
written : 

■ Saltpetre, 12 ounces. 

. Sulphur, 2 ounces. 

Charcoal, 2 ounces and a half. 

• Water, 2 ounces. 

The official report of the seizure stated that the drawer exhaled 
a strong qdour.of powder. 

'■^A mason going home, after his day’s work, forgot a little package 
on a bench near the Bridge of Austerlitz. This package was carried 
to the guard-house. It was opened and disclosed two printed dia- 
Ib'gitesi signed Lahauticrc, a song entitled ; Workivg-mcn, associate, 
aqd a tin box full of, cartridges. 

'■' A tvdrking-man, drinking with a comrade, made him put his hand 
on him to see how warm he was; the other felt a pistol under his 
V&st.'"’' ■■■■ ■ •- . 

'"Tri a ditch on the bdulcrard, between Pcrc Lachaisc and the Bar- 
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ricre clu Trone, at the most solitary spot, some children, plaj’ing, 
discovered under a heap of chips and rubbish a bag -which contained 
a bullet-mould, a wooden mandrel for making cartridges, a wooden 
mortar in which there were some grains of hunting powder, and a 
little melting pot the interior of which showed unmistakable traces 
of melted lead. 

Some policemen, penetrating suddenly at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing into the house of a man, named Pardon, who was afterwards 
sectionary of the section of the Barricade Merry, and was killed in 
the insurrection of April, 1834, found him standing not far from 
his bed, with cartridges in his hands, which he was in the act of 
making. 

About the hour when working-men rest, two men were seen to 
meet between the Barriere Piepus and the Barriere Charenton in 
a little cross alley between two walls near a wine-dealer’s who had 
a card-table before his door. One took a pistol from under his blouse 
and handed it to the other. At the moment of handing it to him he 
perceived that the perspiration from his breast had communicated 
some moisture to the powder. He primed the pistol, and added some 
powder to that which was already in the pan. Then the two men 
went away. 

A man named Gallais, afterwards killed in the Rue Beaiibourg 
in the affair of April, boasted that he had seven hundred cartridges 
and twenty-four gun-flints at home. 

The government received word one day that arms had just been 
distributed in the Faubourg and two hundred thousand cartridges. 
The week afterwards thirty thousand cartridges were distribiitcfl- 
A remarkable thing, the police could not seize one. An intcrceptcfl 
letter contained : “The day is not distant when in four hours by the 
clock, eighty thousand patriots will be under arms.” 

All this fermentation was public, we might almost say tn-moud. 
Tlie imminent insurrection gathered its storm calmly in the hec 
of the government. No singularity was wanting in this crisis. s!i 
subterranean, but already perceptible. Bourgeois talked quicfly "’'r 
working-men about the preparations. They would say : ‘‘H'’''" 
the emeute coming on ?” in the same tone in .which they would mvc 
said : “How is your wife ?” 

A furniture dealer. Rue Moreau, asked : "Well, when do you ah 
tack?” 

Another shopkeeper said : 

“You will attack very soon, I know. A month ago there were 
fifteen thousand of you, now there are twenty-five thousand of 
He offered his gun, and a neighbour offered a little pistol which hc 
wanted to sell for seven francs. . r 

The revolutionary fever, however, was increasing. No po’Ot 
Paris or of France was e.xempt from it. The artery’ pulsated every- 
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where. Like those membranes which are born of certain inflamma- 
tions and formed in the human body, the network of the secret so- 
cities began to spread over the country. From the association of the 
Friends of the People, public and secret at the same time, sprang 
the society of the Rights of Man, wliich dated one of its orders of 
the day thus ; Pluvwse, year 40 of the Republican Era, which was 
to survive even the decrees of the Court of Assizes pronouncing its 
dissolution, and which had no hesitation in giving its sections such 
significant names as these : 

The Pikes. 

T ocsin. 

Alarm Gun. 

Phrygian Cap. 

21st January. 

The Beggars 

The Society of the Rights of Man produced the Society of Ac- 
tion. These were the more impatient who left it and ran forward. 
Other associations sought to recruit from the large mother societies. 
The sectionaries complained of being pestered by this. Thus arose 
The Gallic Society and the Organising Committee of the Munici- 
palities. Thus the associations for the Freedom of the Press, for In- 
dividual Freedom, for the Instruction of the People, against Direct 
Taxes. Then the societ}^ of the Equalitist Working-men which di- 
vided into three fractions, the Equalitists, the Communists and the 
Reformers. Then the Army of the Bastilles, a sort of cohort with 
a military organisation, four men commanded by a corporal, ten by 
a sergeant, twenty by a second lieutenant, forty by a lieutenant; 
there were never more than five hundred men who knew each other. 
A creation in which precaution was combined with boldness, and 
which seems marked with the genius of Venice. The central com- 
mittee, which was the head, had two arms, the Society of Action and 
the Army of the Bastilles. A legitimist association, the Chevaliers 
of Fidelity, moved among these republican affiliations. But it was 
denounced and repudiated. 

The Parisian societies ramified into the principal cities. Lyons. 
Nantes, Lisle, and Marseilles had their Society of the Rights of 
Man, the Carbonari, the Free Alen. Ai.x had a revolutionary society 
which was called the Cougourde. We have already pronounced this 
word. 

At Paris the Faubourg Saint Marceau was hardl)’’ less nois}' than 
the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and the schools not less excited than 
the Faubourgs. A cafe in the Rue St. H 3 'acinthe, and the drinking 
and smoking room of the Seven Billiards, Rue des !Mathurin .St. 
Jacques, served as rallying places for the students. The Society of 
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the Friends of the A B C, afliliatcd with the Mutualists of Angers 
and with the Cougourde of Aix, met, as we have seen, at the Cate 
Itfnsain. Tliesc same yonng people also gathered, as we have said, 
in a restaurant wine-shop near the Rite iSlondctonr which was called 
Corinthe. '.rhese meetings were secret, others were as public as pos- 
sible, and we may judge of their holducss hy this fragment of an in- 
terrogatory during one of the suhsequeitt trials: “Where was this 
meeting held ?” “Rue dela Paix.” “In whose house ?’’ “In the street,” 
“What sections were there?” “But one.” “Which one?” “The Man- 
uel section.” 'A\dio was the chief ?” “ 1 .” “You are loo young to Iwvc 
formed alone the grave resolution of attacking the government. 
Whence came 3-our instructions ?” “From the central connnittcc.” 

The army was miticd at the s:une time as the population, as was 
proved afterwards hy the movements of Beford, Lttnevillc, and 
Epinal. Thej' counted on the fiftj'-sccond regiment, the fifth, the 
eighth, the Uiirly-scvcnth, and the twetUieth light. In Burgundy 
and in the cities of the South the free of Liberty was planted. That 
is to sat’, a polo snrmonnted by a red cap. 

Such was the situation. 

This situation was. as we said in the beginning, rendered tangiWe 
atul emphatic b\’ the Faubourg Saint Antoine more than b}’ any other 
portion of the population. There was the stitch in the side. 

This old hauhourg, populous as an ant-hill, industrious, coura- 
geous, .and choleric as a hive, was thrilling with the expectation and 
the desire for a commotion. Everything was in agitation, and vet 
labour was not inlcrrupted on that account. Nothing can give an 
idea of that vivid yet dark phase of aft'airs. There are in th.at Fau- 
bourg bitter distresses hidden under g,arret roofs ; there arc there 
also ardent and rare intelligencies. And it is especiall)’ in reference 
to chstress and intelligence that it is dangerous for extremes to meet- 

i he hauhourg Saint Antoine had still other, causes of e.xcitcnicn!, 
for it fell the rebound of the commercial crises, of the failures, ll>e 
stnkes and stoppagc.s, inherent in great political disturbance.'^. 
tune of 1 evolution miscrj’ is at once cause and ciTcct. The h'''". 
winch it strike.s returns upon itself. This population, full of pr''™ 
■vntuc, tilled with latent caloric to the highest point, .alwavs re.'vdy 
for an armed Contest, prompt to explode, irritated, deep, nuued, 
seemed only waiting for the fall of a sjuark. Whenever ccrt.ain sparh'^ 
..re fio.it ing over the lioriaon, driven hv the wind of events, we cannot 
but thuik of the iMubourt;^ Snint Antoine and the terrible 
winch has jilaced that powder-mill of sufferings and ideas at the 
gates of Paris. . ■ . " 

The \\ ine-.shops of the Pot(hourij Ar.loiuc, more than mice ry- 
fen ed to in the preceding .sketch, h.avc a notorictv which is histooc- 
Til tunes of trouble their words arc more inloxtc.afing than their 
wine. sort of prophetic spirit and an odour of the future circu- 
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lates in them, swelling hearts and enlarging souls. The wine-shops 
of the Faubourg Antoine resemble those taverns of JMount Aven- 
tine, over the Sybil’s cave, and communicating Avith the deep and 
sacred afflatus ; taverns whose tables were almost tripods, and where 
men drank what Ennius calls the sibylline zuinc. 

The Fauborg Saint Antoine is a reservoir of people. Revolution- 
ary agitation makes fissures in it through which flows popular sover- 
eignty. This sovereignty may do harm ; it makes mistakes like every- 
thing else ; but, even when led astray, it is still grand. We may say 
of it as of the blind Cyclops, Iiigcns. 

■ In ’93, according as the idea which was afloat was good or bad, 
according as it was the day of fanaticism or of enthusiasm, there 
came from the Faubourg Saint Antoine sometimes savage legions, 
sometimes heroic bands. 

Savage. We must explain this word. What was the aim of those 
bristling men who in the demiurgic days of revolutionar3r chaos, 
ragged, howling, wild, with tomahawk raised, and pike aloft, rushed 
over old overturned Paris ? They desired the end of oppressions, the 
end of tyrannies, the' end of the sword, labour for man, instruction 
for children, social gentleness for woman, liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, bread for all, ideas for all. The Edenisation of the world. 
Progress ; and this holy, good, and gentle thing, progress, pushed to 
the wall and beside themseh-'es, they demanded, terrible, half naked, 
a club in their grasp, and a roar in their mouth. They were savages, 
yes ; but the savages of civilisation. 

They proclaimed the right furiously ; they desired, Avere it through 
fear and trembling, to force the human race into paradise. They 
seemed barbarians, and they Avere saviours. With the mask of night 
they demanded the light. 

In contrast Avith these men, Avild, aa'c admit, and terrible, but Avild 
and terrible for the good, there are other men, smiling, embroidered, 
gilded, beribboned, bestarred, in silk stockings, in Avhite feathers, in 
yelloAv gloves, in varnished shoes, Avho, leaning upon a velvet table 
by the corner of a marble mantel, softly insist upon the maintenance 
and the preserA^ation of the past, the middle ages, diAune right, 
fanaticism, ignorance, slaA'er}’-, the death penalty, and AA'ar, glorify- 
ing politel}’- and in mild tones the sabre, the stake, and the scaffold. 
As for us, if Ave Avere compelled to choose betAA’cen the barbarians of 
civilisation, and the civilisecs of barbarism, aa^c AA'ouId choose the 
barbarians. 

But, thanks to heaA'cn, other, choice is possible. No abrupt fall is 
necessary, forAA’ard riiorc than backA\-ard. Neither despotism, nor 
terrorism. We desire progress AA'ith gentle slope. 

■ God provides for this. The smoothing of acclivities is the aaFoIc 
policy of God. 
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VI 

ENJOLRAS AND HIS LIEUTENANTS 

Not far from this period, Enjorlas, in view of possible events, took 
a sort of mysterious account of stock. 

All were in conventicle at the Cafe Musain. 

Enjorlas said, mingling with his words a few semi-enigmatic but 
significant metaphors. 

“It is well to know where we are and on whom we can rely. It we 
desire fighting men. we must make them. Have the wherewith to 
strike. That can do no harm. T ravellers have a better chance of catch- 
ing a thrust of a horn when there are bulls in the road than when 
there are none. Let us then take a little account of the herd. How 
man}'- are there of us ? We cannot put this work off till to-morrow. 
Revolutionists ought always to be ready ; progress has no time to 
lose. Let us not trust to the moment. Let us not be taken unprepared. 
We must go over all the seams which we have made, and see if they 
hold. This business should be probed to the bottom to-day. Coiir* 
feyrac, you will see the Polytechnicians. It is their day out. To-day, 
Wednesday. Feuilly, will you not see the men of the Glacicre? Coni- 
beferre has promised me to go to Piepus. There is really an e-vccllcnf 
swarm there. Bahorel will visit the Estrapade. Prouvaire, the masoni 
aregrow'ing lukewarm ; you will bring us news from the lodge in the 
Rue de Crenelle Saint Honore. Joly will go to Dupuytren’s clinlguc, 
and feel the pulse of the Medical School. Bossuet will make a lihh 
tour in the Palace of Justice and chat with the young la\vyers. I 
take charge of the Cougourde.” 

“Then it is all arranged,” said Courfeyrac. 

“No.” 

"What more is there then ?” 

“A very important thing.” 

“What is it ?” inquired Combeferre. 

“The Barriere du Maine,” answered Enjolras. _ , 

_ Enjolras remained a moment, as it were, absorbed in Ins renre- 
tions, then resumed : 

‘At the Barriere du iMaine there are marble cutters, painlere- 
assistants in sculptors’ studios. It is an enthusiastic family, b«t s”"' 
jeet to chills. I do not know what has ailed them for some time. 1 ne\ 
are thinking of other things. They are fading out. They spend thew 
time in playing dominoes. Somebody must go and talk to thcni a in- 
tie, and firmly too. They meet at Richefeu’s. They can be found there 
between noon and one o’clock. We must blow upon these cnniere. 
I had counted on that absent-minded Marius for this, for on to- 
whole he is good, but he does not come any more. I must have 
body for the Barriere du Maine. I have nobody left.” 
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“I,” said Grantaire, “I am here.” 

“You?” 

“You to indoctrinate republicans ! you, to warm up, in the name 
of principles, hearts that have grown cold !” 

“Why not ?” 

“Is it possible that you can be good for anything?” 

“ Y es, I have a vague ambition for it,” said Grantaire. 

“You don’t believe in anything.” 

“I believe in you.” 

“Grantaire, do )'Ou want to do me a service ?” 

“Anything. Polish your boots.” 

“Well, don’t meddle with our affairs. Sleep off your bitters.” 

“You are an ingrate, Enjorlas.” 

“You would be a fine man to go to the Barriere du Maine ! you 
would be capable of it !” 

“I am capable of going down the Rue des Gres, of crossing the 
Place Saint Michel, of striking off through the Rue Monsieur le 
Prince, of - taking the Rue dc Vaugirard, of passing the Carmes, 
of turning into the Rue d’Assas, of reaching the Rue du Cherche 
Midi, of leaving behind me the Conseil de Guerre, of hurrying 
through the Rue des Vieilles Tuileries, of striding through the 
Boulevard, of following the Chaussee du Maine, of crossing over 
the Barriere, and of entering Richefeu’s. I am capable of that. My 
shoes are capable of it.” 

“Do 3 'ou know anything about these comrades at Richefeu’s?” 

“Not much. We are on good terms, though.” 

“What will you say to them ?” 

“I will talk to them about Robespierre, faith. About Danton, about 
principles.” 

“You!” 

"1. But you don’t do me justice. When I am about it, I am terrible. 
I have read Prudhomme, I know the Contrat Social, I know my 
Constitution of the year Tavo by heart. ‘The Liberty of the citizen 
ends Avhere the Liberty of another citizen begins.’ Do you take me 
for a brute? I have an old assignat in my drawer. The Rights of 
Man, the sovereignty of the people, zounds ! I am CA’en a little of a 
Hebertist. I can repeat, for six hours at atime, watch in hand, superb 
things.” 

“I3e serious,” said Enjolras. 

“I am savage,” answered Grantaire. 

Enjolras thought for a few seconds, and made the gesture of a 
man who forms his resolution. 

“Grantaire,” said he graA'eh', “I consent to trv a’ou. You sha!' 
to the Barriere du Maine.” 

Grantaire lived in a furnished room quite near the Cafe Muf 
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He went out, and came back in five minutes.' He had' been home to 

put on a Robespierre waistcoat. 

“Red,” said he as he came in, looking straight at Enjolras. 

■ Then,- with, the flat of his. huge hand, he smoothed the two scarlet 
points of his waistcoat over his breast. 

And, approaching Enjolras, he whispered in his ear : 

“Set your mind at ease.” 

He jammed down his hat, resolutely, and went out. 

A quarter of an hour later, the back room of the Cafe Musain 
was deserted. AH the Friends of the ABC had gone, each his own 
way, to their business. Enjolras, who had reserved the Cougourde 
for himself, went out last. 

Those of the Courgourde of Aix who were at Paris met at that 
time on the Plain of Iss}’, in one of the abandoned quarries so nu- 
merous on that side of Paris. 

Enjolras, on his wa}' towards this place of rendezvous, passed the 
situation in review. The gravity of events was plainly visible. When 
events, premonitory of some latent social malad}--, are moving 
heavily along, the least complication stops them and shackles them. 
A phenomenon whence come overthrows and new births. Enjolras 
caught glimpses of a luminous uprising under the dark skirts of 
the future. AVho knows } the moment was perhaps approaching. Tm 
people seizing their rights again, what a beautiful spectacle! (ns 
Revolution majesticall}^ resuming possession of France, and sa,^o 
to the world : to be continued to-morrow ! Enjolras was content. TI-^ 
furnace was heating. He had, at that very instant, a powder-train 
of friends extended over Paris. He was composing in his thoughts, 
with the philosophic and penetrating eloquence of Cpmbeferre, th' 
cosmopolitan enthusiasm of Feuilly, Courfeyrac’s animation, B.'!- 
horel’s laughter, Jean Prouvaire’s melancholy, Joly’s science, and 
Bossuet’s sarcasms, a sort of electric spark taking fire in all directions 
at once. All in the work. Surely, the result would answer to ton 
effort. This was well. This led him to think of Grantaire. “Stop, 
said he to himself, “the Barriere du Maine hardly takes me out oi 
my way. Suppose I go as far as Richefeu’s ? Let us get a glimP-® ° 
what Grantaire is doing, and how he is getting along.” 

One o’clock sounded from the belfry of Vaugirard when kn- 
jolras reached the Richefeu smoking-room. He pushed open ttie 
door, went in, folded his arms, letting the door swing to so tnut i- 
hit his shoulders, and looked into the rodnt full of tables, men, on' 
smoke. 

. A voice was ringing out in the mist, sharply answered hy 1’ 
voice. It was Grantaire talking with an adversary whom he n- 
found. * . , 

Grantaire was seated, opposite another figure, at a table of - ad ‘ 
Anne marble strewed with bran, and dotted with dominoes: he 
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■iking the marble with his fist, and what Enjolras heard was this * 
“Double six.” 

“Four.” 

“The beast ! I can’t play.” 

“You are done for. Two.” 

“Six.” . ■ . ■ . ■ ' 

“Three.” 

“Ace.” 

"It is my lay.” 

“Four points.” 

“Hardly.” 

“Yours.” 

“I made an awful blunder.” 

“You are doing well.” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Seven more.” 

“That makes me twenty-two. (Musing.) Twenty-two!” 

“You didn’t expect the double six. If I had laid it in the begin- 
ng, it would have changed the whole game.” 

“Two again.” 

“Ace.” 

“Ace! Well, five.” 

“I haven’t any.” 

"You laid,.! believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“Blank.” 

"Has he anv chance ! Ah I you have one chance ! (Tong reverie.) 

....s » 


“Neither a five, nor an ace. That is bothering for you.” 
“Domino.” 

“Dogs on it !” 
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.Striking the marble with his fist, and what Enjolras heard was this * 
“Double six.” 

. “Four.” 

J “The beast ! I can't play.” 

“You are done for. Two.” 

"Six.” . ‘ ■ 

“Three.” 

“Ace.” 

“It is my lay.” 

“Four points.” 

• . “Hardly.” 

' "Yours.” , . 

"I made an awful blunder.” 

“You are doing well.” 

. “Fifteen.” , 

. “Seven more.” 

“That makes me twenty-two. (Musing.) Twenty-two!” 

“You didn’t e.xpect the double si.x. If I had laid it in the begin- 
ning, it would have changed the whole game.” 

“Two again.” 

“Ace.” . 

“Ace! Well, five.” 

“I haven't an}'.” 

“You laid, I believe?” 

"Yes.” 

“Blank.” 

“Has he any chance ! Ah ! you have one chance ! (Long reverie.) 
■Two.” 

“Ace.” 

“Neither a five, nor an ace. That is bothering for you.” 
“Domino.” 

“Dogs on it!” 
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mte-rooms of the court, that Thcnardier was in solitar}' confine- 
nent. Every Monday Marius sent to the clerk of La Force five 
Erancs for Thcnardier. 

Marius, having now no money, borrowed the five francs of Cour- 
feyrac. It was the first time in his life that he had borrowed money. 
This periodical five francs was a double enigma, to Courfeyrac who 
furnished them, and to Thcnardier who received them. “To whom 
can it go?” thought Courfeyrac. “Where can it come from?” Thc- 
nardier asked himself. 

Marius, moreover, was in sore affliction. Everything had relapsed 
into darkness. He no longer saw anything before him ; his life was 
ijragain plunged into that mystery in which he had been blindly grop- 
liing. He had for a moment seen close at hand in that obscurity, the 
young girl whom he loved, the old man who seemed her father, these 
unknown beings who were his only interest and his only hope in 
this world ; and at the moment he had thought to hold them fast, 
a breath had swept all those shadows away. Not a spark of certainty 
or truth had escaped even from that most fearful shock. No conjec- 
f ture was possible. He knew not even the name which he had thought 
j'. he knew. Certainly it was no longer Ursula. And the Lark was a 
j. nickname. And what should he think of the old man ? Was he really 
hiding from the police ? The white-haired working-man who Marius 
", had met in the neighbourhood of the Invalides recurred to his mind. 

; It now became probable that that working-man and M. Leblanc were 
the same man. He disguised himself then ? This man had heroic sides 
' and equivocal sides. Why had he not called for help? why had he 
’ escaped ? was he, yes or no, the father of the young girl ? Finally, 

; was he really the man whom Thcnardier thought he recognised? 

■ Could Tlicnardier have been mistaken ? So many problems without 
issue. All this, it is true, detracted nothing from the angelic charms 

■ of the young girl of the Luxembourg. Bitter wretchedness ; Marius 
had a passion in his heart, and night over his eyes. He was pushed, 
he was drawn, and he could not stir. All had vanished, except love. 
Even of love, he had lost the instincts and the sudden illuminations. 

; Ordinarily, this flame which consumes us, illumines us also a little, 

■ and sheds some useful light without. Those vague promptings of 
passion, Marius no longer even heard. Never did he say to himself : 
Suppose I go there? Suppose I trj' this? She whom he could no 
longer call Ursula was evidently somewhere ; nothing indicated to 
Marius the direction in which he must seek for her. His whole life 
was now resumed in two words : an absolute uncertainty in an im- 
penetrable mist. To see her again. Her; he aspired to this contin- 
ually ; he hoped for it no longer. 

To crown all, want returned. He felt close upon him, behind him, 
that icy breath. During all these torment.s, and now for a long time, 
he had discontinued his work, and nothing is more dangerous than 
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discontinued labour ; it is habit lost. A habit easy to abandon, difliculi 

to resume. 

A certain amount of reverie is good, like a narcotic m discree! 
doses. It soothes the fever, sometimes high, of the brain at work, 
and produces in the mind a soft and fresh vapour which corrects the 
too angular contours of pure thought, fills up the gaps and intenals 
here and there, binds them together, and blunts the sharp corners of 
ideas. But too much reverie submerges and drowns. Woe to the 
brain-worker who allows himself to fall entirely from thought into 
reverie ! He thinks that he shall rise again easily, and he says that, 
after all, it is the same thing. An error ! ^ ■ . 

Thought is the labour of the intellect, reverie is its pleasure. To 
replace thought by reverie is to confound poison with nourishment, 

ilarius, we remember, had begun in this way. Passion super- 
vened, and had at last precipitated him into bottomless and aimless 
chimeras. One no longer goes out of the house except to walk and 
dream. Sluggish birth. A tumultuous and stagnant gulf. And, as 
work diminishes, necessities increase. This is the law. Man, in tne 
dreamy state, is naturally prodigal and luxurious ; the rela.xed mind 
cannot lead a severe life. There is, in this way of living, some good 
mingled with the evil, for if the softening he fatal, the generosiiv 
is wholesome and good. But the poor man who is generous and 
noble, and who docs not work, is lost. His resources dry tip, |n5 
necessities mount up. 

Fatal slope, down which the firmest and the noblest are drawn, ’aj 
well as the weakest and the most vicious, and which leads to one of 
these two pits, suicide or crime. 

By continually going out for reverie, there comes a day whenyon 
go to throw yourself into the water. 

The c.Kcess of reverie produces men like Escousse and Lekms. 

Marius was descending this slope with slow steps, his eyes fmod 
upon her whom he saw no more. What we have here written seen!’ 
strange, and still it is true. The memory of an absent being 
bright in the darkness of the heart; the more it has disappeared 'r 
more radiant it is ; the despairing and gloomy soul secs that li.tj'* "1 
its horizon ; star of the interior night. She, this was all the thongf 
lilarius. He dreamed of nothing else ; he felt confusedly that his 
coat Avas becoming an impossible coat and that his new coat was K' 
coming an old coat, that his shirts were w-earing out, that his 
was wearing out, that his boots were wearing out, that is to say, tn- ‘ 
his life was wearing out, and he said to himself, "If I could only sc 
her again before I die.” 

A single sweet idea remained to him, that she had loved him, tb* 
her eyes had told him so, that she did not know his name hm 
she knew his soul, and that, perhaps, where she was, ■'rimtever 
mysterious place might be, .she loved him still. Who knoAVS bn- 
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■was dreaming of him as he was dreaming of her? Sometimes in the 
inexplicable hours, such as every heart has which loves, having rea- 
sons for sorrow only, yet feeling nevertheless a vague thrill of joy, 
he said to himself : It is her thoughts which come to me! Then he 
added, my thoughts reach her also, perhaps! 

This illusion, at which he shook his head the moment afterwards, 
succeeded notwithstanding in casting some ra)' into his soul, which 
occasional!)’’ resembled hope. From time to time, especially at that 
evening hour which saddens dreamers most of all, he dropped upon 
a quire of paper, which he devoted to that purpose, the purest, the 
most impersonal, the most ideal of the reveries with which love filled 
his brain. He called that “writing to her.” 

We must not suppose that his reason was disordered. Quite the 
contrary. He had lost the capability of work, and of moving firmly 
towards a definite end, but he was more clear-sighted and correct 
than ever, Marius saw, in a calm and real light, although a singular 
one, what was going on under his eyes, even the most indilTerent 
facts of men ; he said the right word about everything with a sort 
of honest languor and candid disinterestedness. His judgment, al- 
most detached from hope, soared and floated aloft. 

In this situation of mind nothing escaped him, nothing deceived 
him, and he saw at every moment the bottom of life, humanity, and 
destiny. Happy, even in anguish, is he to whom God has given a soul 
worthy of love and of grief ! He who has not seen the things of this 
world, and the hearts of men by this double light, has seen nothing, 
and knows nothing of the truth. 

The soul which loves and which suffers is in the sublime state. 

The days passed, however, one after another, and there was noth- 
ing new. It seemed to him, merely, that the drear)" space which re- 
mained for him to run through was contracting with every instant. 
He thought that he already saw distinctly the brink of the bottomless 
precipice. 

“\\niat !” he repeated to himself, “shall I never see her again be- 
fore!” 

If you go up the Rue Saint Jacques, leave the barriere at your 
side, and follow the old interior boulevard to the left for some dis- 
tance, you come to the Rue de la Santc, then ha Glaciere, and, a lit- 
tle before reaching the small stream of the Gobelins, you find a sort 
of field, which is, in the long and monotonous circuit of the boule- 
vards of Paris, the only spot where Ruysdael would be tempted to 
sit down. 

That indescribable something from which grace springs is there, 
a green meadow crossed by tight drawn ropes, on whicli rags arc 
drying in the wind, an old market-garden farmhouse built in the 
time of Louis XIII., with its large roof grotesquely pierced with 
dormer window.s, broken palisade fences, a small pond between 
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poplars, women, laughter, voices ; in the horizon the Pantheon, the 
tree of the Deaf-mutes, the Val de Grace, black, squat, fantastic, 
aniusing, niagnificent, and in the background the severe square siun- 
inits of the towers of Notre Dame. 

As the place is worth seeing, nobody goes there. Hardly a cart or 
a waggon once in a quarter of an hour. 

It happened one day that Marius’ solitar)-^ walks conducted him 
to this spot near this pond. That day there was a rarity on the boule- 
vard, a passer. Itlarius, vaguely struck with the almost sylvan charm 
of the spot, asked this traveller ; “What is the name of this place?’ 

The traveller answered : “It is the Field of the Lark.’’ 

And he adcci ; “It was here that Ulbach killed the shepherdess of 
Ivry.’’ 

But after that word, “the Lark,” Marius had heard nothing 
more. There are such sudden congelations in the dreamy state, which 
a word is sufficient to produce. The whole mind condenses abrupth’ 
about one idea, and ceases to be capable of any other perception.^ ^ 

The Lark was the appellation which, in the depths of Marius 
melancholy, had replaced Ursula. “Yes,” said he in the kind of un- 
reasoning stupor peculiar to these my.sterious asides, “this is her 
field. I shall learn here where she lives.” 

This W’as absurd, but irresistible. 

And he came every day to this Field of the Lark. 


n 

EMRUYONIC FORMATION OF CRIMES IN THE INCUBATION OF PRISOX? 

Javert’s triumph in the Gorbeau tenement had seemed complete- 
but it was not so. 

In the fir.st place, and this was his principal regret, Javert hn( 
not made the prisoner prisoner. The victim who slips away is 
suspicious than the assassin ; and it was probable that this pcr.«'’' 
age, so precious a capture to the bandits, would be a not leS5'"‘‘”' 
able prize to the authorities. 

And then, Montparnasse had escaped Javert. , 

He must await another occasion to lay his hand upon “that otvil- 
ish dandy.” Montparnasse, in fact, having met Eponiuc, who "*0^ 
standing sentry under the trees of the boulevard, had led her awo)'- 
liking rather to be Nemorin with the daughter than to be Schmoer' 
hannes with the father. Well for him that he did so. He was frfc- 
As to Eponine, Javert “nabbed” her ; trifiing consolation. 
had rejoined Azclma at Lcs Madelonnettcs. 

Finally, on the trip from the Gorbeau tenement to La Force, on 
of the principal prisoners, Claqnc.sons, had been lost. Nobody kw'?, 
how it was done, the officers and sergeants “didn’t under-stand ib 
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i- he had changed into vapour, he had glided out of the handculTs, he 
1 : had slipped through the cracks of the carriage, the fiacre was leaky, 
- and had fled ; nothing could be said, save that on reaching the prison 
there was no Claquesous. There were either fairies or police in the 
matter. Had Claquesous melted away into the darkness like a snow- 
flake in the water ? Was there some secret connivance of the officers ? 

. Did this man belong to the double enigma of disorder and of order ? 

■ Was he concentric with infraction and with repression? Had this 
sphinx forepaws in crime and hind-paws in authority ? Javcrt in no 
wise accepted these combinations, and his hair rose on end in view 
of such an exposure ; but his squad contained other inspectors be- 
sides himself, more deeply initiated, perhaps, than himself, although 
his subordinates, in the secrets of the prefecture, and Claquesous 
was so great a scoundrel that he might be a very good officer. To be 
on such intimate juggling relations with darkness is excellent for 
brigandage and admirable for the police. There are such two-edged 
rascals. However it might be, Claquesous was lost, and was not 
found again. Javert appeared more irritated than astonished at it. 

As to Marius, “that dolt of a ^wj^er,” who was “probabl}^ fright- 
ened,” and whose name Javert had forgotten, Javert cared little 
for him. Besides he was a law3'er, they are always found again. But 
was he a lawyer merely? 

The trial commenced. 

The police judge thought it desirable not to put one of the men of 
the Patron-Minette band into solitary confinement, hoping for some 
blabbing. This was Brujon, the long-haired man of the Rue du Petit 
Banquier. He was left in the Charlemagne court, and the watchmen 
. kept their eyes upon him. 

This name, Brujon, is one of the traditions of La Force. In the 
hideous court called the Batimcnt Ncuf, which the administration 
named Court Saint Bernard, and which the robbers named La Fosse 
aux Lions, upon that wall covered with filth and with mould, which 
rises on the left to the height of the roofs, near an old rust}' iron 
door which leads into the former chapel of the ducal hotel of 
Force, now become a dormitory for brigands, a dozen years ago 
there could still be seen a sort of bastille coarsely cut in the stone 
with a nail, and below it this signature : 

BRUJON, 1811. 

The Brujon of 1811 was the father of the Brujon of 1832. 

This last, of whom only a glimpse was caught in the Gorbeau am- 
buscade, was a sprightly young fellow, very cunning and very adroit, 
with a flurried and plaintive appearance. It was on account of this 
flurried air that the judge had selected him. thinking that he would 
be of more u.'^e in the Charlemagne court than in a coUtary cell. 
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Robbers do not cease operations because they are in the hands ot 
justice. They are not disconcerted so easily. Being in prison for one 
crime does not prevent the commencement of another xrime. They 
are artists who have a picture in the parlour, and who labour none 
the less for that on a new work in their studio. 

Brujon seemed stupefied by the prison. He was sometimes seen 
whole hours in the Charlemagne court, standing near the sutler’s 
window, and staring like an idiot at that dirty list of prices of sup- 
plies which began with : garlic, 62 centimes, and ended with : cigars, 
cinq centimes. Or instead, he would pass his time in trembling and 
making his teeth chatter, saying that he had a fever, and inquiring 
if one of the twenty-eight beds in the fever ward was not vacant. 

Suddenly, about the second fortnight in February, 1832, it was 
discovered that Brujon, that sleepy fellow, had sent out, through 
the agents of the house, not in his own name, but in the name ot 
three of his comrades, three different commissions, which had cost 
him in all fifty sous, a tremendous expense which attracted the at- 
tention of the prison brigadier. 

He inquired into it, and by consulting the price list of commis- 
sions hung up in the convicts’ waiting-room, he found that the fifty 
sous were made up thus : three commissions ; one to the Pantheon, 
ten sous ; one to the Val do Grace, fifteen sous ; and one to the Bar- 
ricre de Grenclle. twenty-five sous. This was the dearest of the 
whole list. Now the Pantheon, the Val de Grace, and the Barrierc 
de Grcnelle happened to be the residences of three of the most 
dreaded prowlers of the barriers, Kruideniers alias Bizarro, Glori- 
eux, a liberated convict, and Barre Carosse, upon whom this incident 
fixed the eyes of the police. They thought they divined that these 
men w'cre affiliated with Patron Minette. tivo of ivhose chiefs, Bakt 
and Gueulcmer, were secured. It was supposed that Brujon's nic-'- 
sages sent, not addressed to any houses, but to persons who were 
waiting for them in the street, must have been notices of some pso* 
jeeted crime. There were still other indications ; they arrc.sted tli^’ 
three prowlers, and thought they had foiled Brujon’s maclu'natiC'^ 
whatever it was. 

About a week after these measures were taken, one night, a 
man, who was watching the dormitory’ in the lower part of 
Building, at the instant of putting his chestnut into the cIic.'^W^'^' 
box—this is the means employed to make sure that the watchmen 
do their duty' with exactness; every’ hour a chestnut must fall 
every box nailed on the doors of the dormitories — a watchman then 
.saw through the peep-hole of the dormitorv, Brujon sitting up 
his bed and writing something by the light of the reflector, ine 
warden entered, Brujon was pul into the dungeon for a month, hut 
they could not find what he had written. The police knew nothing 
more. ■ • 
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It is certain, however, that the next day “a postillion” was thrown 
from the Charlemagne court into the Fosse aux Lions, over the five- 
story building which separates the two courts. 

Prisoners call a ball of bread artistically kneaded, which is sent 
into Ireland, that is to sa)', over the roof of a prison, from one court 
to the other, a postillion. Etymolog)'; over England; from one 
county to the other ; into Ireland. This ball falls in the court. He who 
picks it up opens it, and finds a letter in it addressed to some prisoner 
in the court. If it be a convict ■who finds it, he hands the letter to its 
destination ; if it be a warden, or one of those secretly bribed prison- 
ers who are called sheep in the prisons and foxes in the galleys, the 
letter is carried to the office and delivered to the police. 

This time the postillion reached its address, although he for whom 
the message was destined was then in solitary. Its recipient was none 
other than Babet, one of the four heads of Patron Minctte. 

The postillion contained a paper rolled up, on which there were 
only these two lines : 

‘‘Babet, there is an affair on hand in the Rue Plumet. A grating 
in a garden.” 

This was the thing that Brujon had written in the night. 

In spite of spies, both male and female, Babet found means to send 
the letter from La Force to La Salpctricre to “a friend” of his ■who 
was shut up there. This girl in her turn transmitted the letter to 
another whom she knew, named Magnon, who was closely watched 
by the police, but not yet arrested. This Magnon, \yhose name the 
reader has already seen, had some relations with the Thenardiers 
which will be related hereafter, and could, by going to sec Eponine, 
serve as a bridge beUveen La Salpctricre and Lcs Madclonnettcs. 

It happened just at that very moment, the proofs in the prosecu- 
tion of Thenardier failing in regard to his daughters, that Eponine 
and Azelma were released. 

When Eponine came out, Magnon, who was watching for her at 
the door of Les Madelonncttes, handed her Brujon’s note to Babet, 
charging her to find out about the affair. 

Eponine went to the Rue Plumet, reconnoitred the grating and 
the garden, looked at the house, spied, watched, and, a few days 
after, carried to Magnon, who lived in the Rue Clochepercc, a bis- 
cuit, which Magnon transmitted to Babel’s mistress at La Sal- 
pctricrc. A biscuit, in the dark symbolism of the prisons, signifies : 
nothing to do. 

So that in less than a week after that, Babet and Brujon, meeting 
on the way from La Force, as one was going “to examination,” atui 
the other was returning from it : "Well,” asked Brujon, "the Rue 
P. ?” “Biscuit,” answered Babet. 

This was the end of that foetus of crime, engendered by Brujon 
in La Force. 
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Robbers do not cease operations because they are in the hands ot 
•justice. They are not disconcerted so easily. Being in prison for one 
crime does not prevent the commencement of another crime. They 
are artists who have a picture in the parlour, and who labour none 
the less for that on a new work in their studio. 

Brujon seemed stupefied by the prison. He was sometimes seen 
whole hours in the Charlemagne court, standing near the sutler's 
window, and staring like an idiot at that dirty list of prices of sup- 
plies which began with : garlic, 62 cent hues, and ended with ; cigars^ 
cinq centimes. Or instead, he would pass his time in trembling anti 
making his teeth chatter, saying that he had a fever, and inquiring 
if one of the twenty-eight beds in the fever ward was not vacant. 

Suddenly, about the second fortnight in February, 1832, it was 
discovered that Brujon, that sleepy fellow, had sent out, through 
the agents of the house, not in his own name, but in the name of 
three of his comrades, three different commissions, -which had cost 
him in all fifty sous, a tremendous expense which attracted the at- 
tention of the prison brigadier. 

_ He inquired into it, and by consulting the price list of commis- 
sions hung up in the convicts’ waiting-room, he found that the fifty 
sous were made up thus : three commissions ; one to the Pantheon, 
ten sous ; one to the Val de Grace, fifteen sous ; and one to the Bar- 
riere de Grenelle, twenty-five sous. This was the dearest of the 
whole list. Now the Pantheon, the Val de Grace, and the Barricre 
de Grenelle happened to be the residences of three of the most 
dreaded prowlers of the barriers, Kruideniers alias Bizarro, Glori- 
eux, a liberated convict, and Barre Carosse, upon whom this incident 
fixed the eyes of the police. They thought they divined that fl>c.=c 
men were affiliated with Patron Minette, two of whose chiefs, Babct 
and Guculemer, were secured. It was supposed that Brujon’s mes- 
sages sent, not addressed to any houses, but to persons who were 
waiting for them in the street, must have been notices of some pro- 
jected crime. There Avere still other indications; they arrested p'O, 
three prowlers, and thought they had foiled Bruj on’s madiinaiioo 
whatever it Avas. 

About aAveek after these measures Avere taken, one night, aAvatch- 
man, Avho Avas Avatching the dormitory in the loAver part of llie 
Building, at the instant of putting his chestnut into the chestnnl- 
box— this is the means employed to make sure that the Avatchmen 
do their dutv Avith exactness ; cA-ery hour a chestnut must fall mta 
every box nailed on the doors of the dormitories — a Avatchman ib'-m 
saw through the peep-hole of the dormitory, Brujon sitting nf 
his bed and Avntmg something bv the light of the reflector, 
Avarden entered, Brujon Avas put into the dungeon for a month. 
they could not find Avhat he had Avritten. The police kmew nothmg 
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w. • It is certain, however, that the next day “a postillion” was thrown 
from the Charlemagne court into the Fosse aux Lions, over the five- 
stor}’^ building which separates the two courts. 

I Prisoners call a ball of bread artistically kneaded, which is sent 
into Ireland j that is to sa}', over the roof of a prison, from one court 
i to the other, a postillion. Etymology; over England; from one 
county to the other ; info Ireland. This ball falls in the court. He who 
picks it up opens it, and finds a letter in it addressed to some prisoner 
in the court. If it be a convict who finds it, he hands the letter to its 
destination ; if it be a warden, or one of those secretly bribed prison- 
ers who are called sheep in the prisons and foxes in the galleys, the 
letter is carried to the office and delivered to the police. 

This time the postillion reached its address, although he for whom 
the message was destined was then in solitary. Its recipient was none 
other than Babet, one of the four heads of Patron Minette. 

' The postillion contained a paper rolled up, on which there were 
only these two lines : 

“Babet, there is an affair on hand in the Rue Plumet. j\ grating 
in a garden.” 

This was the thing that Brujon had written in the night. 

In spite of spies, both male and female, Babet found means to send 
the letter from La Force to La Salpetriere to “a friend” of his who 
was shut up there. This girl in her turn transmitted the letter to 
another whom she knew, named Magnon, who was closely watched 
by the police, but not yet arrested. 'J'his Magnon, whose name the 
reader has already seen, had some relations with the Thenardiers 
which will be related hereafter, and could, by going to sec Eponine, 
serve as a bridge between La Salpetriere and Lcs Madelonnettcs. 

It happened just at that very moment, the proofs in the prosecu- 
tion of Thcnardier failing in regard to his daughters, that Eponine 
and Azelma were released. 

AVhen Eponine came out, Magnon, who was watching for her at 
the door of Les Madelonncttes, handed her Brujon’s note to Babet, 
charging her to find out about the affair. 

Eponine went to the Rue Plumet, reconnoitred the grating and 
the garden, looked at the house, spied, watched, and, a few days 
after, carried to Magnon, who lived in tlie Rue Clochepcrce, a bis- 
cuit, which Magnon transmitted to Babet’s mistress at I-a Sal- 
petricre. A biscuit, in the dark symbolism of the prisons, signifies : 
nothing/ fo do. 

So tliat in less than a week after that, Babet and Brujon, meeting 
on the way from La Force, as one was going “to examination,” and 
the other was returning from it: “Well,” asked Brujon, “the Rue 
P. ?” “Biscuit,” answered Babet. 

This was the end of that foetus of crime, engendered by Brujon 
in La Force. 
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This abortion, however, led to results entirely foreign to Bni' 
jon’s programme. We shall see them. 

Often, when thinking to knot one thread, we tie another. 


Ill 


AN APPARITION TO FATHER JIABEUF 


M.\rius now visited nobody, but he sometimes happened to meet 
Father Mabeuf. 

AVhile Marius was slowly descending those dismal steps, which 
one might call cellar stairs, and which lead into places without light 
where \ye hear the happy walking above us, M. Mabeuf also was 
descending. 

The F/orn of Cautcrcts had absolutely no sale more. The experi- 
ments upon indigo had not succeeded in the little garden of Aiister- 
litz, which was very much exposed. M. Mabeuf could only cultivate 
a few' rare plants which like moisture and shade. He was not dis- 
couraged, how'ever. He had obtained a bit of ground in the Jardin 
des Plantes, with a good exposure, to carry on, "at his own cost,” 
his e.xperiments upon indigo. For this he had put the plates of his 
F/oro into paw'n. He had reduced his breakfast to two egg.s, 
he left one of them for his old sen'ant, whose wages he had not paid 
for fifteen months. And often his breakfast was his only meal. He 
laughed no more vvith his childlike laugh, he had become morose, 
and he now received no visits. Marius was right in not thinking 
to come. Sometimes, at the hour when M. Mabeuf went to the Jardin 

young man met on the Boulevard 
e _ Hopital. They did not speak, but sadH nodded their heads. It is 
a liter thing that there should be a moment when miserj- unbinds. 

1 liey had been tw'o friends, they were tw'o passers.' 

le bookseller, Royol, w’as dead. ]\I. Llabeuf now' knew' only Ins 
books, his garden, and his indigo ; those were to him the three fomis 
which happincss, pleasure, and hope had taken. This fed his hfc. 
He said to himself: 'When I have made my blue balls, I 
ncli, 1 will take my plates out of paw'ii, I w'ill bring my 
V o^ie Uirough charlatanism, by big payments and by announcements 
m the journals, and I will buy, I well know where, a copy of Pf « 
de Medine s Art dc Navipucr, with w'oodcuts, edition of 1559.” In 
the meantime he worked all day on his indigo bed, and at night re- 
turned home to water his garden, and read his books. M. 
was at tins time very nearly eight}' years old. 

One n ight he .saw a singular apparition. , 

He had come home while it was still broad day. Mother Phit.irch, 
whose health was poor, was sick and gone to bed. He had dined on a 
bone on which a little meat was left, and a bit of bread which he Inid 
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found on the kitchen table, and had sat down on a block of stone, 
which took the place of a seat in his garden. 

Near this seat there rose, in the fa.shion of the old orchard-gar- 
dens, a sort of hut, in a ruinous condition, of joists and boards, a 
warren on the ground floor, a fruit-house above. There were no 
rabbits in the Warren, but there Avere a few apples in the fruit-house. 
A remnant of the winter’s store. 

M. Mabeuf had begun to look through, reading by the wa}', with 
the help of his spectacles, two books which enclianted him, and in 
which he was even absorbed, a more serious thing at his age. His 
natural timidit}’’ fitted him, to a certain extent, to accejit supersti- 
tions. The first of these books was the famous treatise of President 
Delancre, On the inconstancy of Demons, the other was the quarto 
of Mutor de la Rubaudiere, On the devils of Vauvert and the gob- 
lins of La Bicvc. This last book interested him the more, since his 
garden was one of the spots formerly haunted by goblins. Twilight 
was beginning to whiten all above and to blacken all below. As he 
read. Father Mabeuf was looking over the book which he held in 
his hand, at his plants, and among others at a magnificent rhodo- 
dendron which was one of his consolations; there had been four 
days of drought, wind, and sun, without a drop of rain ; the stalks 
bent over, the buds hung down, the leaves were falling, they all 
needed to be watered ; the rhododendron especially was a sad sight. 
Father Mabeuf was one of those to whom plants have souls. The 
old man had worked all day on his indigo bed, he was c.xhausted 
with fatigue, he got up nevertheless, put his books upon the bench, 
and walked, bent over and with tottering steps, to the well, but when 
he had grasped the chain, he could not even draw it far enough to 
unhook it. Then he turned and looked with a look of angui.sh towards 
the sky which was filling Avith stars. 

The evening had that serenity AA'hich buries the sorroAvs of man 
under a strangely dreary yet eternal joy. The night promised to be 
as dr}' as the day had been. 

“Stars evcr}'A\'herc !’’ thought the old man ; “not the smallest 
cloud ! not a drop of AA'atcr.” 

AjkI his head, Avhich had been raised for a moment, fell back upon 
his breast. 

He raised it again and looked at the sky, murmuring : 

“A drop of deAv ! a little pity !” 

He encIcaA'oured once more to unhook the Avcll-chain, but he 
could not. 

At this moment he heard a voice AA'hich said : 

“Father Mabeuf. would you like to have me AA-ater your garden ?’’ 

-At the same time he heard a .sound like that of a passing deer in 
the hedge, and he saw springing out of the .shrubbery a sort of tall, 
slender girl. Avho came and stood before him, looking boldly at him. 
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She had less tlie appearance of a human being than of a form vdiidi 
liad just been born of tlie twilight. 

Before Father Mabeuf, who was easily startled, and who was, as 
we have said, subject to fear, could answer a word, this being, whose 
motions seemed grotesquely abrupt in the obscurity, had unhooked 
the chain, plunged in and drawn out the buclvct, and filled the wafer- 
ing-pot, and the goodman saw this apparition with bare feet and a 
ragged skirt running along the beds, distributing life about her. 
The sound of the tvater upon the leaves filled Father Mabeuf's soul 
with transport. It seemed to him that now the rhododendron was 
happy. 

When the first bucket was emptied, the girl drew a second, then 
a lhird._ She watered the whole garden. 

Moving thus along the walks, her outline appearing entirely black, 
shaking her torn shawl over her long angular arms, she seemed 
something like a bat. 

_ When she had ended. Father Mabeuf approached her with tears 
mhis C3'cs, and laid his hand upon her forehead. 

God will bless you,' said he, “you are an angel, since t’Oii care 
for flowers. b > j 


me ''•■’S'vcrcd, "I am the devil, but that is all the same to 

T he old man c.\-claiincd, without wailing for and without hearing 
her answer ; 

Whril a pity that T am so unfortunate and so poor, and that I 
cannot do anything for you I" 

something,” said .she. 

"Tell me where M. Marius lives ” 
if 'if old man did not understand. 

\A hat Monsieur Marius?” 

tha/had ripjJcared to be looking for soniething 

A young man avlio used to come here ” 

“IS" v in his memory, 

now I Mn.ictf a'f T know what you mean, bidf'i- 

Whik. hf! ft now— ah ! w-cll. I doVt'kiiow- 

■Icndflt t J "P “ "" 

aiK/uois^inwnri’'f "P houlevard very often, 

I ,rl- rLunt Croulebarbe. The Field of the 

J..irK Go that w.av. He isn t hard to find.” 

disappeared. 

Me was decidedly a little frightened. 
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“Really,” thought he, “if my garden was not watered, I should 
think it was a spirit.” 

An hour later when he had gone to bed, this returned to him, and, 
as he was falling asleep, at that troubled moment when thouglit, 
like that fabulous bird which changes itself into fish to pass through 
the sea, gradually takes the form of dream to pass through sleep, 
he said to himself confusedly: 

“Indeed, this much resembles what Rubaudiere relates of the 
goblins. Could it be a goblin ?’’ 


IV 

AN APPARITION TO MARIUS 

A FEW days after this visit of a “.spirit” to Father Ivlabeuf, one 
morning — it was Monday, the day on which Marius borrowed the 
hundred-sous piece of Courfeyrac for Thcnardier — Marius had 
put this hundred-sous piece into his pocket, and before carrj'ing it 
to the prison office, he had gone “to take a little walk,” hoping that 
it would enable him to work on his return. It was eternally so. As 
soon as he rose in the morning, he sat down before a book and a sheet 
of paper to work upon some translation ; the work he had on hand 
at that time was the translation into French of a celebrated quarrel 
between two Germans, the controversy between Cans and Savigny ; 
he took Savigny, he took Cans, read four lines, tried to write one of 
them, could not, saw a star between his paper and his eyes, and 
rose from his chair, saying : “I will go out. That will put me in trim.” 

And he would go to the Field of the Lark. 

There he saw the sttir more than ever, and Savigny and Cans 
less than evdr. 

He returned, tried to resume his work, and did not succeed ; he 
found no means of tying a single one of the broken threads in his 
brain; then he would say; “I will not go out tomorrow. It prevents 
my working.” Yet he went out every day. 

He lived in tlie Field of the Lark rather than in Courfeyrac’s 
room. This was his real address: Boulevard de la Santc, seventh 
tree from the Rue Croulebarbe. 

That morning, he had left this seventh tree, and sat down on the 
bank of the brook of the Gobelins. The bright sun was gleaming 
through the new and glossy leaves. 

He was thinking of “Her !” And his dreaminess, becoming re- 
proachful, fell back upon himself; he thought sorrowfully of 
the idleness, the paralysis of the soul, which was growing up within 
him, and of that night which v.'as thickening before him hour by 
hour so rapidl}' that he had already ceased to sec the sun. 

Meanwhile, through this painful evolution of indistinct ideas 
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which were iiol even n soUloci«y, so much had action become en- 
{celilctl within him, anti he no longer had even strength to develop 
his grief — through this melancholy distraction, the sensations of the 
world without reached him. Me heard behind and I)eIow him, on both 
banks of the stream, the waslicrwonien of the Gobelins beating 
tircir linen ; and over'his head, the birds chattering and .singing in 
the elms. On the one hand the .sound of libcrt3% of liappy unconcern, 
of winged leisure ; ou the other, the sound of labour. A thing which 
made Itiin muse profomullj', and almost reflect, these two joyous 
sounds. 

All at once, in the midst of his ecstasy of exhaustion, he hearil 
n voice which was known to him, .say : 

“All ! there he is!” 

ITe raised his eyes and recognised the unfortunate child who had 
come to his room one morning, the cider of the Thenardier girl?, 
Isponinc- ; he now knew her name. Singular fact, she had become 
more wretched and more hcauliful, two steps which seemed impos- 
sihle. She had accomplished a donlile jrrogress towards the light, and 
towards distress. She was barefooted and in. rags, as on the day 
when she had so resolutely entered his room, only' her rag.s avere 
two months older ; the holes were larger, the tatters dirtier. It was 
the same rough voice, the same forehead tanned and wrinkled by ex- 
posure; the same free, wild, and wandering gaze. She had, in ad- 
dition to her former expression, that mixture of fear and sorrow 
which the experience of a prison adds to misciy. ,, , 

She had spears of straw and grass in her. hair, not like Ophelia 
from liaving gone mad through the contagion of Mamlct's madne??. 
Imt bcc.ausc she had slept in some st.alilc ioft. 

And with -all this, she was beautiful. \^ni.at a star thon art, 0 
youtli I 

iMeantiiuc, slie had stopped iicforc Marins, .with an exprcs.don of 
pleasure upon her liviil face, and something which resembled a 
.‘imile. 

She stood for a few seconds, as if she could not speak. 

“I have found you, thon?" said slic at last. “Father 'M.ahnif 
riglit; it was on tliis boulevard. 1-Tow I li.avc looked for you?i>.>,"^' 
only knew? Do you know? 1 have been in. the jug. A fortn'Sht- 
They liayc let me out ! .seeing that there was nothing against im'. 
and then'I was not of the age of discernment. It lacked two montm- 
Oh ! how I have, looked for you ! it i.s si.v weeks now. Yon don’t li« 
down there any longer ?’’ 

“No,” said Marius. 

“Oh 1 T midcrstand. On account of the aftair. Such scares arc di^- 
agreeable. You have moved. What ! whv do yon wear such an ow 
hat as that ? a young man like yon ought 'to have fine clothes. Do li''" 
know, ^^onsicur Marius? Father Muheuf calls von Baron Yaru!-, 
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I forget what more. It’s not true that 3-00 are a baron ? barons are 
old fellows, the3' go to the Luxembourgin front of the chateau where 
there is the most sun, the}^ read the Quotidicmic for a sou. I went 
once for a letter to a baron’s like that. He was more than a hundred 
3'ears old. But tell me, where do you live now?” 

]\Iarius did not answer. 

“Ah !” she continued, “you have a hole in 3'our shirt. I must mend 
it for )'0U.” 

She resumed with ah expression which graduall}’- grew darker ; 

“You don’t seem to be glad to see me ?” 

Marius said nothing; she herself was silent for a momait, then 
exclaimed : 

“But if I would, I could easil3' make 3’-ou glad !” 

“How ?” inquired Marius. “What docs tliat mean ?’’ 

“Ah ! 3’ou used to speak more kindl}’ to me!” replied she. 

“Well, what is it that you mean?” 

She bit her lip; she seemed to hesitate, as if passing through a 
kind of interior struggle. At last, she appeard to decide upon her 
course, ■■ 

“So much the worse, it makes no difference. You look sad, I want 
you to be glad. But promise me that >’ou will laugh, I want to see 
3'ou laugh and hear you say : Ah, well ! that is good. Poor Monsieur 
Marius ! 3-ou know, }'ou promised me that you would give me what- 
ever I should ask — ” 

“Yes! but tell me!” 

She looked into Marius’ 03-05 and said : 

“I have the address.” 

^larius turned pale. All his blood flowed back to his heart. 

“Wliat address ?” 

“The address 3'OU asked me for.” 

She added as if she were making an effort: 

“The address — you know well enough !” 

“Yes !” stammered Marius. 

“Of the 3'oung lad3'!” 

Having pronounced this word, she sighed deepH. 

Marius sprang up from the bank on which he was sitting, and took 
her wildlv b3' the hand. 

“Oh ! come ! siiow me the wav, tell me ! ask me for whatever vou 
will ! 'Where is it ?” 

“Come with me,” she answered. "I am not sure of the street and 
the number ; it is awav on the other side from here, but I know the 
house vcr3’ well. I will show 3 'oh.” 

She withdrew her hand and added in a tone which would have 
pierced the heart of an observer, but which did not even touch the 
intoxicated and transported Marius: 

“Oh ! how glad 3’ou are !” 
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A cloud passed over Marius' brow. He seized Eponine by the 
arm: 

“Swear to me one thing !” 

“Swear?” said she, “what does that mean? Ah! you want me to 
swear ?” 

And she laughed, 

“Your father ! promise me, Eponine ! swear to me that you will not 
give this address to your father !” 

She turned towards him with an astounded appearance. 
“Eponine ! How do you know that my name is Eponine ?” 
“Promise what I ask you 1” 

But she did not seem to understand. 

“That is nice 1 you called me Eponine !” 

Marius caught her by both arms at once. 

“But answer me now, in heaven’s name ! pay attention to what I 
am sa)dng, swear to me that 5mu will not give the address you know 
to your father!” 

“I\Iy father ?” said she. "Oh ! yes. my father ! Do not be concerned 
on his account. He is in solitary. Besides, do I busy myself about my 
father!” 

“But you don’t promise me!” exclaimed Marius. 

“Let me go then !” said she, bursting into a laugh, “how you 
shake me ! Yes ! yes ! I promise you that ! I swear to you that ! What 
is it to me ? I won’t give the address to my father. 'There 1 will tnat 
do? is that it?” 

“Nor to anybody?” said Marius. 

“Nor to anybody.” 

“Now,” added Marius, “show me the way.” 

“Right away?” 

“Right away.” 

“Come. Oh ! how glad he is !” said she. 

After a few steps, she stopped. - , 

“You follow too near me. Monsieur Marius. Let me go fonvam- 
and follow me like that, without seeming to. It won’t do forahne 
young man, like you, to be seen with a woman like me.” 

No tongue could tell all that there was in that w'ord, woman, tnus 
uttered by this child. 

She went on a few steps, and stopped again; Marius rejoined 
her. She spoke to him aside and rvilhout turning : 

“B}' the way, }'ou know you have promised me something ? ’ 
Marius fumbled in his pocket. He had nothing in the world 
the five francs intended for Thenardier. He took it, and put it n'to 
Eponine’s hand. 

She opened her fingers and let the piece fall on the ground, am . 
looking at him with a gloomy look : 

“I don’t want your money,” said she. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PLUMET 
I 

THE SECRET HOUSE 

Towards the middle of the last centur}% a velvet-capped president 
of the Parlement of Paris having a mistress and concealing it, for 
in those days the great lords exhibited their mistresses and the bour- 
geois concealed theirs, had "inic petite maison” built in the Faubourg 
•Saint Germain, in the deserted Rue dc Blomet, now called the Rue 
Plumct, not far from the spot which then went by the name of the 
Combat dcs Animanx, 

This was a summer-house of but two stories; two rooms on the 
ground floor, two chambers in the second story, a kitchen below, a 
boudoir above, a garret next the roof, the whole fronted by a garden 
with a large iron grated gate opening on the street. 'I'his garden con- 
tained about an acre. This was all that the passers-by could sec ; but 
in the rear of the house there was a small yard, at the further end of 
which there was a low building, two rooms only and a cellar, a con- 
venience intended to conceal a child and nurse in case of need. This 
building communicated, from the rear, by a masked door opening 
secretly, with a long narrow passage, paved, winding, open to the 
.sky, bordered by two higli walls, and which, concealed with won- 
derful art, and as it were lost between the inclosures of the gardens 
and fields, all the corners and turnings of which it followed, came 
to an end at another door, also concealed, which opened a tlu'rd of a 
mile away, almost in another quarticr, upon the unbuilt end of the 
Rue de Babylone. 

The president came in this wa)', so that those even who might 
have watched and followed him, and those who might have ob- 
served that the president went somewhere mysteriously ever}' day, 
could not have suspected that going to the Rue dc Babylone was 
going to the Rue Blomet. B3' skilful purchases of land, the in- 
genious magistrate was enabled to have this secret route to hi.s 
house made upon his own ground, and consequently without super- 
vision. He had afterwards sold off the lots of ground bordering on 
the passage in little parcels for flower and vegetable gardens, and 
the proprietors of these lots of ground supposed on both sidc.s that 
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•wliat they saw was a partition wall, and did not even suspect tlie 
existence of that long ribbon of pavement winding between two 
walls among their beds and fruit trees. The birds alone saw this 
curiosity. It is probable that the larks and the sparrows of the last 
century had a good deal of chattering about the president. 

The house, built of stone in the Mansard style, wainscoted, and 
furnished in the Watteau style, rock-work within, peruke without, 
walled about with a triple hedge of flowers, had a discreet, coquet- 
tish, and solemn appearance about it, suitable to a caprice of love 
and of magistracy. 

This house and this passage, which have since disappeared, were 
still in existence fifteen years ago. In '93, a coppersmith bought the 
house to pull it down, but not being able to pay the price for it, tlie 
nation sent him into bankruptcy. So that it was the house that 
pulled down the coppersmith. Thereafter the house remained empty, 
and fell slowly into ruin, like all dwellings to which the presence 
of man no longer communicates life. It remained, furnished with its 
old furniture, and always for sale or to let, and the ten or twelve 
persons who passed through the Rue Plumet in the course of a 
3 ’car were notified of this by a yellow and illegible piece of paper 
wl^h had hung upon the railing of the garden since 1810. 

Towards the end of the Restoration, these same passers might 
have noticed that the paper had disappeared, and that, also, ti'S 
shutters of the upper story were open. The house was indeed OC" 
cupied. The windows had “little curtains," a sign that there was a 
woman there. 

In the month of October, 1829, a man of a certain age had a])- 
pc-ared and hired the house as it stood, including, of course, the 
building m the rear, and the passage which ran out to, the Ruede 
ilabylone. He had the secret openings of the two doors of this pa-‘’' 
sage repaired. The house, as we have just said, was still nearly fa!"* 
lushed with the president’s old furniture. The new tenant had 
ordered a few repairs, added here and there what was lacking, 
m a few nags in the yard, a few bricks in the basement, a fciv-dT’ 
m the staircase, a few tiles in the floors, a few panes in the window?, 
and finally came and installed himself with a young girl and anageu 
servant, without any noise, rather like somebody stealing in 
like a man who enters his own house. The neighbours did not gos'^'P 
^ dhe reason that there were no neighbours. . , 

J fns tenant, to partial extent, was Jean Valjean ; the voiing g'-' 
vvas Cosctle. The servant was a spinster named Toussaint. wlmm 
Jean Valjean had saved from the ho.spital and misery, and wjw 
was old, stuttering, and a native of a province three qualities wlncn 
had determined Jean Valjean to take her wi’th him. He hired if 
house under the name of Monsieur Fauchclevent, gcntlemo''- 
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what has been related hitherto, the reader doubtless recognised 
Jean Valjean even before Thcnardier did. 

Why had Jean Valjean left the convent of the Petit Picpus? 
What had happened ? 

Nothing had happened. 

As we remember, Jean Valjean was happy in the convent, so 
happy that his conscience at last began to be troubled. He saw 
Cosette' every day, he felt paternit}' springing up and developing 
within him more and more, he brooded this child with his soul, he 
said to himself that she was his, that nothing could take her from him, 
that this would be so indefinitely, that certainl)' she would become 
a nun, being ever}' day gentl}’^ led on towards it, that thus the con- 
vent was henceforth the universe to her as well as to him, that he 
would grow old there and she would grow up there, that she would 
grow old there and he would die there; that finally, ravishing hoj)c, 
no separation was possible. In reflecting upon this, he at last began 
to find difficulties. He questioned himself. He asked himself if all 
this hapi^iness were really his own, if it were not made up of the 
happiness of another, of the happiness of this child whom he was 
appropriating and plundering, he, an old man; if tliis was not a 
robbery? He said to himself that this child had a right to know 
what life was before renouncing it; that to cut her off, in advance, 
and, in some sort, without consuming her, from all pleasure, under 
jjretence of saving her from all trial, to take advantage of her igno- 
rance and isolation to give her an artificial vocation, was to outrage 
a human creature and to lie to God. And who knows but, thinking 
over all this some day, and being a nun with regret, Cosette might 
come to hate him ? a final thought, which was almost selfish and less 
heroic than the others, but which was insupportable to him. He re- 
solved to leave the convent. 

He resolved it, he recognised with despair that it must be done. 
As to objections, there were none. Five years of sojourn between 
those four walls, and of absence from among men, had necessarily 
destroyed or dispersed the elements of alarm. He might return 
tranquil!}’' among men. He had grown old, and all had changed. Who 
would recognize him now? And then, to look at the worst, there was 
no danger save for himself, and he had no right to condemn Cosette 
to the cloister for the reason that he had been condemned to the gal- 
leys. Wfliat, moreover, is danger in presence of duty ? Finally, noth- 
ing prevented him from being prudent, and taking proper precau- 
tions. 

As to Cosefte's education, it was almost fini.shed and complete. 

His determination once formed, he awaited an opportunity. It 
was not slow to jwesent itself. Old Fauchelevent died. 

Jean \''aljcan asked an audience of the reverend prioress, and told 
her that having received a small inheritance on the death of his 
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l)rotlicr, which aiahlcd him lo Hvc henceforth without labour, h( 
would leave the service of the convent, and take away his daughter 
hut that, as it was not just that Cosctle, not taking her vows, shoult 
iiavc Ijcen educated gratuitously, he humbly begged the revcreiK 
prioress to allow him lo olTer the community, as indemnity for tin 
five years wliich Cosette liad passed there, the sum of five thousant 
francs. 

Thus Jean Valjean left the convettt of the Perpetual Adoration 

On leaving the convent, he took in his own hands, and would no 
entrust to any assistant, the little box, the key of which he always liar 
about him. This box puar.led Cosette, on account of the odour ol 
embalming which came from it. 

I..et us say at once, that henceforth this box never left him more 
He always had it in his room. It was the first, and sometimes tlu 
onl}'’ thing that he carried away in his changes of abode. Cosctti 
laughed about it, and called this box ihc inseparable, saying: "I an 
jealous of it.” 

Jean Valjean nevertheless did not appear again in the open cifj 
without deep anxiety. 

He discovered the house in the Rue Plumct, and buried himself it 
it. Ho was henceforth in possession of the name of Ultimas Paucli- 
elevent. 

At the same time he hired two other lodgings in Paris, in order to 
attract less attention than if he always remained in the same qiiarticr, 
to l)c aide to change his abode on occasion, at the slightest anxicl)' 
which he might feel, and finally, that he might not again find him- 
self in such a strait as on the night when he had so miraculously 
escaped from Javert. These two lodgings were two very humhle 
dwellings, and of a poor appearance, in two quartiers widely distant 
from each other, one in the Rue de rOucst, the other in the Rue 
rHomme Anne. 

He went from time to time, now to the Rue de ITIomme Anm'- 
and now to the Rue de I’Oucst, to spend a month or six weeks, "'in 
Cosette, Avilhout taking I’oussainl. He was waited upon by the 
crs,_and gave himself out for a man of some means of the siiliiirnS 
having a foothold in the city. This lofty virtue had three donikn<i^ 
in Paris in order to escape from the police. 
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II 


JEAN VALJEAN A NATIONAL GUARD 

q: StilLj properly speaking, he lived in tlie Rue Plumct, and he had 
ordered his life there in the following manner : 

Cosette with the servant occupied the house; she had the large 
1; bedroom with painted piers, the boudoir with gilded mouldings, 
c the president’s parlour furnished with tapestr}-' and huge arm-chairs ; 
k she had the garden. Jean Valjcan had a bed put into Cosette’s 
! chamber with a canopy of antique damask in three colours, and an 
old and beautiful Persian carpet, bought at Mother Gaucher’s in 
i the Rue du Figuier Saint Paul, and, to soften the severity of these 
!! magnificent relics, he had added to this curiosity shop all the little 
lively and graceful pieces of furniture used by young girls, an 
^ ctagere, a bookcase and gilt books, a writing-case, a blotting-case, 

' a work-table inlaid with pearl, a silver-gilt dressing-case, a dressing 
, table in Japan porcelain. Long damask curtains of three colours, 
on a red ground, matching those of the bed, hung at the second 
story windows. On the first floor, tapestry curtains. All winter 
Cosette’s Petite Maison was warmed from top to bottom. For his 
part, he lived in the sort of porter’s lodge in the back-yard, with a 
mattress on a cot bedstead, a white wood table, two straw chairs, 
an earthen water-pitcher, a few books upon a board, his dear box 
in a corner, never any fire. He dined with Cosette, and there was a 
black loaf on the table for him. He said to Toussaint, when she en- 
tered their seiA'ice: “Mademoiselle is the mistress of the house.” 
“And you, m-monsicur ?” replied Toussaint, astounded. “I\Ie I 
am much better than the master, I am the father.” 

Cosette had been trained to housekeeping in the convent, and 
she regulated the expenses, which were very moderate. Every day 
Jc.an Valjean took Cosette’s arm, and went to walk with her. The}- 
went to the least frequented walk of the Luxembourg, and every 
Sunday to mass, always at Saint Jacques du Haut Pas, because it 
was quite dikant. As that is a very poor quarticr, he gave much 
alms there, and the unfortunate surrounded him in the church, which 
had given him the title of the superscription of the epistle of the 
Thenardiers: To the beiiczfolcitt (icntlcvwu of the church of Saint 
Jacques du IJaut Pas. He was fond of taking Cosette to visit the 
need}' and the sick. No stranger came into the house in the Rue 
Plumet. Toussaint brought the provisions, and Jean \'aljcan him- 
self went after the water to a watering trough which was near by on 
the boulevard. They kept the wood and the wine in a kind of semi- 
subterranean vault covered with rock-work, which was near the (!or;r 
on the Rue de Babylone, and which had formerly served the presi- 
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dent as a grotto; for, in the time of the Folies and the Petites liai- 
sons, there was no love without a grotto. 

There was on the Rue de Babylonc door a box for letters anl 
papers ; but the three occupants of tlie summer-house on the Rjis 
Plumet receiving neither papers nor letters, the entire use ot tfe 
box, formerly the agent of amours and the confidant of a Icgd 
sparh, was now limited to the notices of the receiver of taxes anJ 
the Guard warnings. For M. Fauchelevent belonged to the Nations. 
'Guard: he had not been able to escape the close meshes of the en- 
rollment of 1831. The municipal investigation rnade at that time has 
extended even to the convent of the Petit Piepus, a sort of in> 
■penetrable and holy cloud from which Jean Valjean had come forth 
venerable in the eyes of his magistracy, and, in consequence, worthy 
of mounting guard. _ ■ -r 

Three or four times a year, Jean Valjean donned his unifonii, 
and performed his duties; very willingly moreover; it.w'as a gow 
disguise for him, which associated him with everybody else while 
leaving him solitary. Jean Valjean had completed his sixtieth year, 
the age of legal exemption ; but he did not appear more than fifty; 
moreover, he had no desire to ascape from his sergeant-major ana 
to cavil with the Count de Lobau ; he had no civil standing: he ws 
concealing his name, he was concealing his identity, he was conceal- 
ing his age, he avas concealing everjdhing; and, we have just sar.. 
he was very willingly a National Guard. To resemble the crowd vw, 
pay their taxes, this was his whole ambition. This man had for Ins 
ideal within, the angel — without, the bourgeois. , ■ 

We must note one incident, however. \Vhen Jean Valjean wcin 
out with Cosette, he dre'^sed as wc have seen, and had much thenu 
of an old officer. When he went out alone, and this was most u.sua h 
in the evening, he w'as always clad in the waistcoat and trousers of a 
working-man, and wore a cap which hid his face. Was thi.s prccaii- 
tiqn, or humility? Both at once. Cosette urns accustomed to 
enigmatic aspect of her destiny, and hardly noticed her fatte^- 
singularities. As for Toussaint, she venerated Jean Valjean, aj 
thought everything good that he did. One day, her butcher, vho 
caught sight of Jean Valjean, said to her : ‘That is a funny hoijV- 
She answered : “He is a s-saint !” . , 

Neither Jean Valjean, nor Cosette, nor Toussaint, ever came m o* 
went out except by the gate on the Rue de Babylonc. Unless 
seen them through the grated gate of the garden, it w'otiltl have net _ 
difficult to guess that they lived in the Rue Plumet. This gate al\«yj> 
remained closed. Jean Valjean had left the garden uncuitirarw. 
that it might not attract attention. 

In this, he deceived himself, perhaps. 
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III 

■ FOUIS AC FROXDIBUS 

This garden, thus abandoned to itself for more than half a century, 
had become very strange and very pleasant. The passers-by of forty 
years ago stopped in the street to look at it, without suspecting the 
secrets which it concealed behind its fresh green thickets. More than 
one dreamer of that da^^ has many a time allowed his eyes and his 
thoughts indiscreetly to penetrate through the bars of the ancient 
gate which was padlocked, twisted, tottering; secured by two green 
and mossy pillars, and grotesquely crowned with a pediment of in- 
decipherable arabesque. 

There was a stone seat in a corner, one or two mouldy statues, 
some trellises loosened by time and rottingnipon the wall ; no ^^•alks, 
moreover, nor turf; dog-grass everywhere. Horticulture had de- 
parted, and nature had returned. Weeds were abundant, a wonder- 
ful hap for a poor bit of earth. The heyday of the gillillowers was 
splendid. Nothing in this garden opposed the sacred efTort of things 
towards life; venerable growth was at home there. The trees bent 
over towards the briers, the briers mounted towards the trees, the 
shrub had climbed, the branch had bowed, that which runs upon the 
ground had attempted to find that which blooms in the air, that which 
floats in the wind had stooped towards that which trails in the moss ; 
trunks, branches, leaves, twigs, tufts, tendrils, shoots, thorns, were 
mingled, crossed, married, confounded ; vegetation, in a close and 
strong embrace, had celebrated and accomplished there under the 
satisfied eye of the Creator, in this inclosure of three hundred feet 
square, the sacred mystery of its fraternitj', symbol of human fra- 
tcrnit3% This garden was no longer a garden ; it was a colossal bush, 
that is to say, something which is as impenetrable as a forest, popu- 
lous as a city, tremulous as a nest, dark as a cathedral, odorous as 
a bouquet, solitary as a tomb, full of life as a multitude. 

In Floreal, this enormous shrub, free behind its grating and within 
its four walls, warmed into the deep labour of universal germina- 
tion, thrilled at the rising sun almost like a stag which inh.alcs the 
air of universal love and feels the April sap mounting and boiling 
in his veins, and shaking its immense green antlers in the wind, scat- 
tered over the moist ground, over the broken statues, over the sink- 
ing stairc.'isc of the summer-house, and even over the pavement of 
the deserted street, flowers in stars, dew in pearls, fecundity, beauty, 
life, joy, perfume. .At noon, a thousand white butterflies took refuge 
in it, and it was a heavenly sight to see this living snow of summer 
whirling about in flakes in the shade. There, in this gay darkness of 
venlure, a mtillitudc of innocent voices spoke softly to the soul, and 
what the warbling had forgotten to say. tlic humming completed. .At 
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night, a dreamy vapour arose from the garden and wrapped it 
around; a shroud of mist, a calm and celestial sadness, covered it: 
the intoxicating odour of honeysuckles and bindweed rose on al! 
sides like an exquisite and subtle poison ; you heard the last appeal; 
of the woodpecker, and the wagtails drowsing under the branches; 
you felt the sacred intimacy of bird and tree ; by daj' the wings r^ 
joiced the leaves ; by night the leaves protected the wings. 

In winter, the bush was black, wet, bristling, shivering, and let 
the house be seen in part. You perceived, instead of the flowers in 
the branches and the dew in the flowers, the long silver ribbons of 
the snails upon the thick and cold carpet of yellow leaves ; but in 
every way, under every aspect, in every season, spring, winter, 
summer, autumn, this little inclosure exhaled melancholy, contem- 
plation, solitude, liberty, the absence of man, the presence of God, 
and the old rusty grating appeared to say ; “This garden is mine !” 

In vain was the pavement of Paris all about it, the classic and 
splendid residences of the Rue de Varennes within a few steps, the 
dome of the Invalides quite near, the Chamber of Deputies not far 
off ; in vain did the carriages of the Rue de Bourgogne and the Rm 
S aint Dominique roll pompously in its neighbourhood, in vain did 
the yellow, brown, white, and red omnibuses pass each other in the 
adjoining square, the Rue Plumet was a solitude ; and the death of 
the old proprietors, the passage of a revolution, the downfall of am 
dent fortunes, absence, oblivion, forty years of abandonment and ot 
widowhood, had sufficed to call back into this privileged place the 
ferns, the mulleins, the hemlocks, the milfoils, the tall weeds, the 
great flaunting plants with large leaves of a pale greenish drab, the 
lizards, the beetles, the restless and rapid insects ; to bring out of 
the depths of the earth, and display within these four walls, an in- 
describably wild and savage grandeur; and that nature, \yho dis- 
avows the mean arrangements of man, and who always gives het 
whole self where she gives herself at all, as well in the ant as in 
eagle, should come to display herself in a poor little Parisian garden 
with as much severity and majesty as in a virgin forest of the 
World. 

Nothing is really small ; whoever is open to the deep penetration 
of nature knows this. Although indeed no absolute satisfaction may 
be %'ouchsafcd to philosophy, no more in circumscribing tiic came 
than in limiting the effect, the contcmplator falls into unfatlionia.de 
ecstasies in view of all these decompositions of forces resulting m 
unity. Ail works for all. 

Algebra applies to the clouds; the radiance of the star benefits 
the rose ; no thinker would dare to say that the perfume of the nav.- 
thorn is useless to the constellations. Who then can calculate m 
path of the molecule? how do we know that the creations of wor!fl-'> 
are not determined by the fall of grains of sand ? Who then nudnr- 
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itands the reciprocal flux and reflux of tlie infinicly great and tlic 
nfinitely small, the echoing of causes in the abysses of being, and the 
ivalanches of creation? A flesh-worm is of account; the small is 
;;reat, the great is small; all is in equilibrium in necessit}” fearful 
dsion for the mind. There arc marvellous relations between beings 
ind things ; in this inexhaustible whole, from sun to grub, there is 
10 scorn ; all need each other. Light does not carry terrestrial per- 
'umes into the azure depths without knowing what it does with them ; 
light -distributes the stellar essence to the sleeping plants. Every 
lird which flies has the thread of the infinite in its claw. Germination 
ncludes the hatching of a meteor and the tap of a swallow’s bill 
ircaking the egg, and it leads forward the birth of an carth-wonn 
md the advent of Socrates. Where the telescope ends, the micro- 
;copc begins. Which of the two has the grander view ? Choose. A 
lit of mould is a pleiad of flowers ; a nebula is an anthill of stars. The 
ame promiscuity, and still more wonderful, between the things of the 
‘ntellect and the things of matter. Elements and principles arc 
iiingled, combined, espoused, multiplied one by another, to such a 
jegree as to bring the material world and the moral world into the 
;ame light. Phenomena are perpetually folded back upon themselves, 
[n the vast cosmical changes, the universal life comes and goes in 
.niknown quantities, rolling all in the invisible mystery of the ema- 
nations, losing no dream from no single sleep, sowing an animalcule 
lierc, crumbling a star there, oscillating and winding, making a 
force of light and an clement of thought, disseminated and indivisi- 
ble, dissolving all, save that geometrical point, the me; reducing 
cvcr}'thing to the soul-atom ; making everything blossom into God ; 
entangling, from the highest to the lowest, all activities in the ob- 
scurity of a dizzying mechanism, hanging the flight of an insect 
upon the movement of the earth, subordinating, who knows? were 
it only by the identit}' of the law, the evolutions of the comet in the 
firmament to the circling of the infusoria in the drop of water. .A ma- 
chine made of mind. Enormous gearing, whose first motor is the 
gnat, and whose last wheel is the zodiac. 


IV 


CHANGE OF CR.VTING 

It seemed as if this garden, first made to conceal licentious mys- 
teries, had been transformed and rendered fit for the shelter of 
chaste mysteries. There were no longer in it cither bowers, or lawns, 
or arbours, or grottoes ; there was a magnificent dishevelled ob- 
scurity falling like a veil upon all sides ; Paphos had become 
Eden again. Some secret repentance had purified this retreat. Tin’s 
flower-girl now ofTered its flowers to the soul. This coquettish gar- 
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den, once so very free, had returned to virginity and modest}', a 
president assisted by a gardener, a goodman who thought he wa? 
a second Lamoignon, and another goodman who thought he v/as a 
second Len6tre,had distorted it, pruned it, crumpled jt, bedizened it, 
fashioned it for gallantry ; nature had taken it again, had filled it 
with shade, and had arranged it for love. 

There was also in this solitude a heart which was all ready. Love 
had only to show himself ; there was a temple there composed of 
verdure, of grass, of moss, of the sighs of birds, of soft shade, ot 
agitated branches, and a soul made up of gentleness, of faith, of 
candour, of hope, of aspiration, and of illusion. 

Cosette had left the' convent, still almost a child; she was a liflh 
more than fourteen years old, and she was “at the ungrateful age; 
as we have said, apart from her eyes, she seemed rather homely 
than pretty; she had, however, no ungraceful features, but she was 
awkward, thin, timid, and bold at the same time, a big child in short. 

Her education was finished ; that is to say, she had been taught 
religion, and also, and above all, devotion ; then “history,” that is, 
the thing which they call thus in the convent, geography, grammar, 
the participles, the kings of France, a little music, to draw profiles, 
etc., but further than this she was ignorant of everything, which js 
a charm and a peril. The soul of a young girl ought not to be left llj 
obscurity; in after life there spring up too sudden and too Yivjo 
mirages, as in a camera obscura. She should be gently and discreetly 
enlightened, rather by the reflection of realities than by their direct 
and stern light. A useful and graciously severe halflight which di«i' 
pates puerile fear and prevents a fall. Nothing but the, maternal in- 
stinct, a wonderful intuition into which enter the memories of d'’ 
maiden and the experience of the woman, knows how this half-Iig“- 
shovdd be applied, and of what it should be formed. Nothing supp”^ 
this instinct. To form the mind of a young girl, all the nuns in tL 
world are not equal to one mother. 

Cosette had had no mother. She had only had many mothcf-, 
the plural. 

As to Jean Valjcan, there was indeed within him all manner oi 
tenderness and all manner of solicitude ; but he was only an old 
who knew nothing at all. 

Now, in this work of education, in this serious matter of • 
paration of a woman for life, how much knowledge is needed m 
struggle against that ignorance which we call innocence. 

Nothing prepares a young girl for passions like the convent. 
convent turns the thoughts in the direction of the unknown. 
heart, thrown back upon itself, makes for itself a channel, 
unable to overflow, and deepens, being unable to e.xpand. hrO'-- 
thcnce visions, suppositions, conjectures, romances sketched ca., 
longings for adventures, fantastic constructions, whole castles O'- - 
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in the interior oDSCurity of the mind, dark and secret dwellings where 
the passions find an immediate lodging as soon as the grating is 
crossed and they are permitted to enter. The convent is a compres- 
sion which, in order to triumplt over the human heart, must continue 
through the whole life. 

On leaving the convent, Cosettc could have found nothing more 
grateful and more dangerous than the house on the Rue Plumct. It 
was the continuation of solitude with the beginning of liberty ; an 
inclosed garden, but a sharp, rich, voluptuous, and odorous nature ; 
the same dreams as in the convent, but with glimpses of young men ; 
a grating, but upon the street. 

Still, we repeat, when she came there she was but a child. Jean ’ 
Valjean gave her this uncultivated garden. “Do whatever you HIce 
with it,” said he to her. It delighted Cosette ; she ransacked every 
thicket and turned over every stone, she sought for “animals she 
played while .she dreamed ; she loved this garden for the insects 
which she found in the grass under her feet, while she loved it for 
the stars which she saw in the branches over her head. 

And then she loved her father, that is to say, Jean Valjean, with 
all her heart, with a frank filial passion which made the good man 
a welcome and very pleasant companion for her. W'e remember 
that M. ^Tadeleinc wtus a great reader; Jean Valjean continued it; 
through this he had come to talk very well ; he had the secret wealth 
and the eloquence of a humble and earnest intellect which has se- 
cured its own culture. He retained just enough harshness to flavour 
his goodness ; he had a rough mind and a gentle heart. At the Luxem- 
bourg in their conversations, he gave long explanations of cverj'- 
thing, drawing from what he had read, drawing also from what he 
had suffered. As she listened, Cosette’s eyes wandered dreamily. 

This simple man was sufficient for Cosette’s thought, even as 
this wild garden was to her eyes. When she had had a good chase 
after the butterflies, she would come up to him breathless and say, 
“Oh! how I have run!” He would kiss her forehead. 

Cosette adored the good man. She was always running after him. 
Where Jean Valjean was, was happiness. .As Jean \'aljcan did not 
live in the summer-house or the garden, she found more pleasure 
in the paved back-yard than in the inclosure full of flowers, and in 
the little bedroom furnished with straw chairs than in the great 
parlour hung with tapestr)', where she could recline on silken arm- 
chairs. Jean V'aljean sometimes .said to her, smiling with the hap- 
piness of being teased: “W’hy don’t you go home? why don’t you 
leave me alone ?” 

Sb.c would give him those charming little scoldings which arc so 
full of grace coming from the daughter to the father. 

“I'ather, I am very cold in your house; why flon’t you put in a 
carpet and a stove here?” 
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formidable it seemed to him. He tliouglit of Famine and felt over- 
whelmed with silence. He saw dimly in the darkness something 
which resembled a finger on a mouth. Had all that modesty whicli 
had once been Fantine’s and which, during her life, had been forced 
out of her by violence, returned after her death to take its place over 
her, to watch, indignant, over the peace of the dead woman, and to 
guard her fiercely in her tomb? Did Jean Valjcan, without knowing 
it, feel its influence? We who believe in death are not of those who 
would reject this m3'Sterious explanation. Hence the impossibility 
of pronouncing, even at Cosette’s desire, this name : Famine. 

One day Cosette said to him : 

“Father, I saw my mother in a dream last night. She had two 
great wings. My mother must have attained to sanctity in her life.” 

“Through martyrdom,” answered Jean Valjcan. 

Still, Jean Valjean was happy. 

When Cosette went out with him, she leaned upon his arm, proud, 
happy, in the fulness of her heart. Jean Valjcan, at all these marks 
of a tenderness so exclusive and so fully satisfied with him alone, 
felt his thought melt into delight. The poor man shuddered, over- 
flowed with an angelic joy; he declared in his transport that this 
would last through life; he said to himself that he really had not 
suffered enough to desen'e such radiant happiness, and he thanked 
God, in the depths of his soul, for having permitted that he, a mis- 
erable man, should be so loved by this innocent being. 


V 

THE ROSE DISCOVERS THAT SHE IS AN ENGINE OF WAR 

One day Cosette happened to look in her mirror, and .she said to 
herself : “What !” It seemed to her almost that she was pretty. This 
threw her into strange anxiety. Up to this moment she had never 
thought of her face. She had seen herself in her glass, but she had 
not looked at herself. And then, she had often been told that she 
was homely ; Jean Valjcan alone would quietly say : “Why no 1 why ! 
no!” However that might be, Cosette had always thought herself 
homely, and had grown up in that idea with the pliant resignation of 
childhood. And now suddenly her mirror said like Jean Valjean: 
“Why no 1” She had ho sleep that night. “If I were pretty 1” thought 
she, “how funny it would be if I should be prettj' !” And she called 
to mind those of her companions whose beauty had made an im- 
pression in the convent, and said : “What 1 I should be like jMade- 
moiselle Such-a-one 1” 

The next daj' she looked at herself, but not Iw chance, and she 
doubted. “Where were mv wits gone?” said she, “no, I am homely.” 
She had mcrelv slept badly, her cy’cs were dark and she was pale. 
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point, and that she distinguished marvellously well between a Geran 

hat and an Herbaut hat. 

Jean. Valjean beheld these ravages with anxiety. He, who fe! 
that he could never more than creep, or walk at the most, saw wing; 
growing on Cosette. 

Still, merely by simple inspection of Cosctte’s toilette, a womai 
would have recognised that she had no mother. Certain little pro 
prieties, certain special conventionalities, were not observed by Co 
sette. A mother, for instance, would have told her that a young gir 
does not wear damask. 

The first day that Cosette went out with her dress and mantle oi 
black damask and her white crape hat she came to take Jean Val 
jean’s arm, gay, radiant, rosy, proud, and brilliant. “Father," sale 
she, “how do you like this ?” Jean Valjean answered in a voice whicl 
resembled the bitter voice of envy; “Charming!" He seemed a; 
usual during the walk. When they came back he asked Cosette; 

“Are you not going to wear your dress and hat any more?" 

This occurred in Cosette’s room, Cosette turned towards the ward' 
robe where her boarding-school dress was hanging. ' 

"That di.sguise !” said she. "Father, what would you have me dc 
with it? Oh! to be sure, no, I shall never wear those horrid things 
again. With that machine on my head, I look like Madame l^Iad- 
dog.” 

Jean Valjean sighed deeply. 

From that day, lie noticed that Cosette, who previously was a!- 
w'ays a.sking to stay in, saying; “Father, I enjoy myself better here 
with you,” was now always asking to go out. Indeed, what is the use 
of having a pretty face and a delightful dress, if you do not show 
them ? 

He also noticed that Cosette no longer had the same taste for the 
back-yard. She now preferred to stay in the garden, walking even 
without displeasure before the grating. Jean Valjean, ferocious, did 
not set his foot in the garden. He stayed in his back-)'ard, like a dog. 

Cosette, by learning that she was beautiful, lost the grace. of uol 
knowing it ; an exquisite grace, for beauty heightened by artlessaess 
is ineffable, and nothing is so adorable as dazzling innocence, going 
on her way, and holding in her hand, all unconscious, the key oi a 
paradise. But what she lost in ingenuous grace, she gained in pcn.sive 
and serious ciiarm. Her whole penson, prevaded by the joys of youth, 
innocence, and beauty, breathed a splendid melancholy. 

It was at this period that Marius, after the lapse of six months, 
saw her again at the Luxembourg. 



THE BATTLE COMMENCES 

CosETTE, in her seclusion, like Marius in his, was all ready to take 
fire. Destiny, with its mj'sterious and fatal patience, was slowly 
bringing these two beings near each other, fully charged and all 
languishing with the stormy electricities of passion, — these two 
souls which held love as two clouds hold lightning, and which were 
to meet and mingle in a glance like clouds in a flash. 

The power of a glance has been so much abused in love stories, 
that it has come to be disbelieved in. Few people dare now to say 
that two beings have fallen in love because they have looked at each 
other. Yet it is in this way that love begins, and in this way only. 
The rest is only the rest, and conies afterwards. Nothing is more 
real thaii these great shocks which two souls give each other in ex- 
changing this spark. 

At that particular moment when Cosette unconsciously looked 
with this glance which so aflcected Marius, Marius had no suspicion 
that he also had a glance which affected Cosette. 

She received from him the same harm and the same blessing. 

For a long time now she had seen and scrutinised him as young 
girls scrutinise and see, while looking another way. Marius still 
thought Cosette ugly, while Cosette already began to think Marius 
licautiful. But as he paid no attention to her, this young man was 
quite indifferent to her. 

Still she could not help saying to herself that he had beautiful 
hair, beautiful eyes, beautiful teeth, a charming voice, when she 
heard him talking with his comrades ; that he walked with an awk- 
ward gait, if you will, but with a grace of his own ; that he did not 
appear altogether stupid ; that his whole person was noble, gentle, 
natural, and proud, and finally that he had a poor appearance, but 
that he had a good appearance. 

On the day their eyes met and at last said abruptly to both those 
first obscure and ineffable things which the glance stammers out, 
Cosette at first did not comprehend. She went back pensivly to the 
house in the Rue de I’Ouest, to which Jean Valjean, according to his 
custom, had gone to spend six weeks. The next day, on waking, she 
thought of this unknown young man, so long indifferent and icy, 
who now seemed to give some attention to her, and it did not seem 
to her that this attention was in the least degree pleasant. She was 
ratlicr a little angr}’’ at this disdainful beau. An under-current of war 
was excited in her. It seemed to her, and she felt a pleasure in it 
still altogether childish, that at last she should be avenged. 

Knowing that she Was beautiful, she felt thoroughly, although in 
an indistinct way, that she had a weapon. Women play with their 
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distant and dwelling in the ideal, a chimera having a form. Any 
closer and more palpable encounter would at this first period have 
terrified Cosette, still half buried in the magnifying mirage of the 
cloister. She had all the terrors of children and all the terrors of 
nuns commingled. The spirit of the convent, with which she had 
been imbued for five years, was still slowly evaporating from her 
whole person, and made everything tremulous about her. In this 
condition, it was not a lover that she needed, it was not even an ad- 
mirer, it was a vision. She began to adore Marius as something 
charming, luminous, and impossible. 

As extreme artlessness meets extreme coquetry, she smiled upon 
him, very frankly. 

She waited impatiently every day the hour for her walk, she 
found Marius there, she felt herself inexpressibly happy, and sin- 
cerely believed that she uttered her whole thought when she said 
to Jean Valjean : “What a delightful garden the Luxembourg is !” 

Marius and Cosette were in the dark in regard to each other. They 
did not speak, they did not bow, they were not acquainted ; they saw 
each other; and, like the stars in the sky separated by millions of 
leagues, they lived by gazing upon each other. 

Thus it was that Cosette gradually became a woman, and beauti- 
ful and loving, grew with consciousness of her beauty, and in ig- 
norance of her love. Coquettish withal, through innocence. 


VII 

TO SADNESS, SADNESS AND A DALE 

Every condition has its instinct. The old and eternal mother, Nature, 
silently warned Jean Valjean of the presence of Marius. Jean Val- 
jean shuddered in the darkest of his mind. Jean Valjean saw noth- 
ing, knew nothing, but still gazed with persistent fixedness at the 
darkness which surrounded him, as if he perceived on one side 
something which was building, and on the other something which 
was falling down. Marius, also warned, and, according to the deep 
law of God, by this same mother. Nature, did all that he could to 
hide himself from the “father.” It happened, however, that Jean 
Valjean sometimes perceived him. Marius’ ways were no longer at 
all natural. He had an equivocal prudence and an awkward bold- 
ness. He ceased to come near them as formerly; he sat down at a 
distance, and remained there in an ecstasy ; he had a book and pre- 
tended to be reading ; \vhy did he pretend ? Formerly he came with 
his old coat, now he had his new coat on every day ; it was not very 
certain that he did not curl his hair, he had strange eyes, he wore 
gloves ; in short, Jean Valjean cordiall}- detested this young man. 

Cosette gave no ground for suspicion. Without knowing exactly 
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intoxicated Marius, who perceived nothing hut that, and now saw 
nothing in the world save one radiant, adored face,. Jean Valjean 
fixed upon Marius glaring and terrible eyes. He who had come to 
believe that he was no longer capable of a malevolent feeling, had 
moments in which, when Marius was there, he thought that he was 
again becoming savage and ferocious, and- felt opening and up- 
heaving against this young man those old depths of his soul where 
there had once been so much wrath. It seemed to him almost as if 
the unknown craters were forming within him again. 

What? he was there, that creature. What did he come for? He 
came to pry, to scent, to examine, to attempt : he came to say, "Eh, 
why not?" he came to prowl about his, Jean Valjean’s life! — to 
prowl about his happiness, to clutch it and carry it away ! 

Jean Valjean added: "Yes, that is it! what is he looking for? an 
adventure ? What does he want ? an amour ! An amour ! — and as 
for me ! What ! I, after having been the most miserable of men, 
shall be the most unfortunate ; I shall have spent sixty }-ears of life 
upon my knees ; I shall have suffered all that a man can suffer ; I 
shall have grown old without having been young; I shall have 
lived with no family, no relatives, no friends, no wife, no children ! 
I shall have left my blood on every stone, on every thorn, on every 
' post, along every wall ; I shall have been mild, although the world was 
harsh to me, and good, although it was evil ; I shall have become an 
honest man in spite of all ; I shall have repented of the wrong which 
I have done, and pardoned the wrongs which have been done to me, 
and the moment that I am rewarded, the moment that it is over, the 
moment that I reach the end, the moment that I have what I de- 
sire, rightfully and justly ; I have paid for it, I have earned it ; it will 
all disappear, it will all vanish, and I shall lose Cosette, and I shall 
lose my li fe, my joy, my soul, because a great booby has been pleased 
to come and lounge about the Luxembourg.” 

Tlicn his eyes filled with a strange and dismal light. It was no 
longer a man looking upon a man ; it was not an enemy looking^ 
upon an enem)^ It was a dog looking upon a robljer. 

We know the rest. The insanity of Marius continued. One day he 
followed Cosette to the Rue de I’Ouest. Another day he spoke to 
the porter: the porter in his turn spoke, and said to Jean Valjean: 
"Monsieur, who is that curious young man who has been asking for 
you?” The next day, Jean Valjean cast that glance at Marius which 
Marius finally perceived. A week after, Jean Valjean had moved. 
He resolved that he would never set his foot again either in the 
Luxembourg, or in the Rue de I’Ouest. He returned to the Rue 
Plumct. 

Cosette did not complain, .she said nothing, she asked no ques- 
tions, .she did not seek to know anj' reason ; she was already at that 
point at which one fears di.sco%’ery and self-betrayal. Jean Valjean 
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liad no experience of tiiis misery, the only misery which is charm- 
ing, and the only misery which he did not know ; for this reason, 
he did not understand the deep significance of Cosette’s silence. He 
noticed only that she had become sad, and he became gloomy. There 
was on cither side an armed inexperience. 

Once he made a trial. He asked Cosettc ; 

“Would you like to go to the Luxembourg?” 

A light illumined Cosette’s pale face. 

“Yes,” said she. 

They went. Three months had passed. Alarius went there no 
longer. Marius was not there. 

The nc.xt day, Jean Valjean asked Cosettc again : 

“Would you like to go to the I.u.xembourg ?” 

She answered sadlv and quietly : 

“No!” 

Jean Valjean was hurt by this sadness, and harrowed by this 
gentleness. 

What was taking place in this spirit so young, and already so 
impenetrable? What was in course of accomplishment in it? what 
was happening to Cosette’s soul ? Sometimes, instead of going to 
bed, Jean Valjean sat by his bedside with his head in his hands, and 
he spent whole nights asking himself ; “What is there in Cosetle’s 
mind ?” and thinking what things she could be thinking about. 

Oh ! in those hours, what mournful looks he turned towards the 
cloister, that chaste summit, that abode of angels, that inaccessible 
glacier of virtue! With what despairing rapture he contemplated 
that convent garden, full of unknown flowers and secluded maidens, 
where all perfumes and all souls rose straight towards Heaven! 
How he worshipped that Eden, now closed for ever, from which he 
had voluntarily departed, and from wdiich he had foolishly de- 
scended! How he regretted his self-denial, his madness in having 
brouglit Cosette back to the world, poor hero of sacrifice, caught and 
thrown to the ground by his very devotedness ! How he said to him- 
self : "What have I done ?” 

Still nothing of this was exhibited towards Cosette: neither 
capriciousness nor severity. Always the same serene and kind face. 
Jean Valjcan's manner w'as more tender and more paternal than 
ever. If anything could have raised a suspicion that there was less 
happiness, it was the greater gentleness. 

For her part, Cosette was languishing. She suffered from the ah- 
.sence of Marius, as she had rejoiced in his presence, in a peculiar 
way, without really knowing it. When Jean Valjean ceased to take 
her on their usual walk, her woman’s instinct murmured confusediy 
in the depths of her heart, that she must not appear to cling to the 
Luxembourg ; and that if it were indifferent to her, lier father wo«k! 
t.ake her hack there. But days, weeks, and months passed away. Jc-ib 
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Valjean had tacitly accepted Cosette’s tacit consent. She regretted it. 
It was too late. The day she returned to the Luxembourg, Marius 
was no longer there. Marius then had disappeared ; it was all over ; 
what could she do ? Would she ever find him again ? She felt a con- 
striction of her heart, which nothing relaxed, and which was increas- 
ing every day ; she no longer knew whether it was winter or summer, 
sunshine or rain, whether the birds sang, whether it was the season 
for dahlias or daisies, Avhether the Luxembourg was more charming 
than the Tuileries, whether the linen which the washerwoman 
brought home was starched too much, or not enough, whether Tous- 
saint did “her marketing” well or ill ; and she became dejected, ab- 
sorbed, intent upon a single thought, her eye wild and fixed, as when 
one looks into the night at the deep black place where an apparition 
has vanished. 

Still she did ^not let Jean Valjean see anything, except her pale- 
ness. She kept her face sweet for him. 

This paleness was more than sufficient to make Jean Valjean 
anxious. Sometimes he asked her : 

“What is the matter with you ?” 

She answered: 

“Nothing.” 

And after a silence, as she felt that he was sad also, she continued : 

“And you. father, is not something the matter with you?” 

“Me? nothing,” said he. 

These two beings, who had loved each other so exclusively, and 
with so touching a love, and who had lived so long for each other, 
were now sutTering by each other, and through each other ; without 
speaking of it, without harsh feeling, and smiling the while. 


viir 

THE CHAIN 

The more unhappy of the two was Jean \'aljean. Youth, even in 
its sorrows, always has a brilliancy of its own. 

At certain moments, Jean Valjean suffered so much that he be- 
came puerile. It is the peculiarity of grief to bring out the childish 
side of man. He felt irresistibl}’- that Cosette was escaping him. He 
would have been glad to put forth an effort, to hold her fast, to 
rouse her enthusiasm by something external and striking. These 
ideas, puerile, as we have just said, and at the same time senile, 
gave him by their very childishness a just idea of the influence of 
gewgaws over the imagination of young girls. He chanced once to 
sec a general pass in the street on horseback in full uniform, Count 
Coutard, Commandant of Paris. I-Ie envied this gilded man. Jie 
thought what happiness it would be to be able to put on thaL' ' 
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which was an incontestable thing, that if Cosette saw him thus it 
would dazzle her, that when he should give his arm to Gosette and 
pass before the gate of the Tuileries they would present arms to him, 
and that that would so satisfy Cosette that it would destroy her in- 
clination to look at the young men. 

An unexpected shock came to him in the midst of these sad 
thoughts. 

In the isolated life which they were leading, and since they had 
come to live in the Rue Plumet, they had formed a habit. They 
sometimes made a pleasure excursion to go and see the sun rise, a 
gentle joy suited to those who are entering upon life and those who 
are leaving it. 

, A walk at early dawn, to him w'ho loves solitude, is equivalent to 
a walk at night, with the gaiety of nature added. The streets are 
empty and the birds are singing. Cosette, herself 'a bird, usually 
awoke early. These morning excursions were arranged the evening 
before. He proposed, she accepted. They were planned as a con- 
spiracy, they went out before day, and these were so many pleasant 
hours for Cosette. Such innocent eccentricities have a charm for 
the young. 

Jean Valjean’s inclination was, we know, to go to unfrequented 
spots, to solitary nooks, to neglected places. There were at that 
time in the neighbourhood of the barrieres of Paris some poor 
fields, almost in the city, where there grew in summer a scanty crop 
of wheat, and which in autumn, after this was gathered, appeared 
not to have been harvested, but stripped. Jean Valjean had pre- 
dilection for these fields, Cosette did not dislike them. To him it 
Avas solitude, to her it was liberty. There she became a little, girl 
again, she could run and almost play, she took off her hat, laid it on 
Jean Valjcan’s knees, and gathered flowers. She looked at the but- 
terflies upon the blossoms, but did not catch them ; gentleness and 
tenderness are born with love, and the young girl who has in jier 
heart a trembling and fragile idea, feels pity for a butterfly’s wing. 
She wove garlands of Avild poppies Avhich she put upon her head, 
and AA’hich, lit up and illuminated in the sunshine, and blazing bV 
a flame, made a croAvn of fire for her fresh and rosy face. 

Even after their life had been saddened, they^ continued their habit 
of morning AA-alks. 

So one October morning, tempted by the deep serenity of the 
autumn of 1S31, thev had gone out, and found themselves at day- 
break near the Barricre du Maine. It AA’as not day, it aa'us daAvn;_a 
Avild and ravishing moment. A fcAV constellations'here and there in 
the deep pale heavens, the earth all black, the sky all Avhite, _a shiver- 
ing in tlie spears of grass, everynAdiere the mysterious thrill of the 
tAvilight. A lark, AA'hich seemed among the stars, Avas singing at this 
enormous height, and one Avould have said that this hymn from 
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littleness to the infinite was calming the immensity. In the east 
the Val clc Grace carved out upon the clear horizon, with the sharp- 
ness of steel, its obscure mass ; Venus was rising in splendour be- 
hind that dome like a soul escaping from a dark edifice. 

All was peace and silence; nobody upon the highway; on the 
footpaths a few scattered ^YOrking-men, hardly visible, going to 
their work. 

Jean Val jean was seated in the side walk, upon some timbers lying 
by the gate of a lumber-yard. He had his face turned towards the 
road, and his back towards the light ; he had forgotten the sun which 
was just rising ; he had fallen into one of those deep meditations in 
which the whole mind is absorbed, which even imprison the senses, 
and which arc equivalent to four walls. There are some meditations 
which may be called vertical ; when one is at the bottom it takes time 
to return to the surface of the earth. Jean Valjean had descended 
into one of these reveries. He was thinking of Cosette, of the hap- 
piness possible if nothing came between her and him, of that light 
with which she filled his life, a light which was the atmosphere of 
his soul. He was almost happy in his reverie. Cosette, standing near 
him, was watching the clouds as they became ruddy. 

Suddenly, Cosette exclaimed : “Father, I should think somebody 
was coming down there.” Jean Valjean looked up. 

Cosette was right. 

The highway which leads to the ancient Barriere du Maine is a 
prolongation, as everybody knows, of the Rue de Sevres, and is in- 
tersected at a right angle by the interior boulevard. At the corner 
of the highway and the boulevard, at the point where they diverge, 
a sound was heard, difficult of explanation at such an hour, and a 
kind of moving confusion appeared. Some shapeless thing which 
came from the boulevard was entering upon the highway. 

It grew larger, it seemed to move in order, still it was bristling 
and quivering; it looked like a waggon, but they could not make 
out the load. There were horses, wheels, cries ; whips were cracking. 
By degrees the features became definite, although enveloped in dark- 
ness. It was in fact a waggon which had just turned out of the boule- 
vard into the road, and which was making its way towards the 
barriere, near which Jean Valjean was; a second, of the same ap- 
pearance, Jollowed it, then a third, then a fourth ; seven vehicles 
turned in in succession, the horses’ heads touching the rear of the 
waggons. Dark forms were moving upon these waggons, flashes 
were seen in the twilight as if- of drawn swords, a clanking was heard 
which resembled the rattling of chains; it advanced, the voices 
grew louder, and it was as terrible a thing as comes forth from the 
cavern of dreams. 

As it approached it took form, and outlined itself behind the trees 
with the pallor of an apparition ; the mass whitened ; daylight, which 
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was rising little by little, spread a palid gleam over this crawling 
thing, which was at once sepulchral and alh'C, the heads of tlie 
shadows became the faces of corpses, and it was this : 

Seven waggons were moving in file upon the road. Six of tlicm 
were of a peculiar structure. They resembled coopers’ drays ; tlicy 
were a sort of long ladder placed upon two wheels, forming thills 
at the forward end. Each drai’, or better, each ladder, was draAvn 
by four horses tandem. Upon these ladders strange clusters of men 
were carried. In the little light that there was, these men were not 
seen, the}’’ were only guessed. Twenty-four on each waggon, twelve 
cm each side, hack to back, their faces towards the passers-by, their 
legs hanging down, these men were travelling thus; and they Imd 
behind them sonietliing which clanked and which was a chain, and 
at their necks something which shone and which was an iron collar. 
Each had his collar, but the chain was for all ; so that tlicsc twenty- 
four men, if they should chance to get down from the dray and 
walk, would be m.ade subject to a sort of inexorable unity, and 
have to wiggle over the ground with the chain for a backbone, very 
much like centipedes. In front and rear of each waggon, two men, 
armed with mu.skets, stood, each having an end of the chain under 
his foot. The collars were square. The seventh waggon, a huge cart 
with racks, but without a cover, had four wheels and six horses, 
and carried a resounding pile of iron kettles, melting pots, furnaces, 
and chains, over which were scattered a number of men, who were 
bound and lying at full length, and who appeared to be .sick. This 
carl, entirely exposed to view, was furnished with broken hurdles 
which seemed to have served in the ancient punishments. 

These waggons kept the middle of the street. At cither side 
marched a ro\v of guards of infamous appearance, wearing thrcc- 
pronged hats like tlic soldiers of the Directory, stained, torn, filtliy- 
muflled up in Invalidcs’ uniforms and hcarsc-boys’ trousers, half 
grey and half blue, almost in tatters, with red epauiets, yellow cross- 
belts, sheath-knives, muskets, and clubs : a species of servant-.'ol- 
diens. Tlic.se sbirri seemed a compound of the ahjcctncss of the kg' 
gar and the authority of the c.xcculioncr. The one who appeared to 
he their chief had a horsewhip in his hand. All these details, blurred 
by the twilight, were becoming clearer and clearer in the growing 
light. At flic he.id and the rear of the convoy, gendarmes marched 
on horseback, solemn, and with drawn swords. 

This cortege was so long that when the first waggon reached the 
barricrc. the last had hardly turned out of the boulevard. 

A crowd, conic from nobody knows where, and gathered in n 
twinkling, as is frcquciilly the* case in Paris, were pushing along 
the two sides of the highway and looking on! In the neighhtnirin.g 
lanes there were Iicard people .shouting and calling each other, and 
the wooden shoes of the market gardeners who were running to sec. 
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The men heaped upon the drays were silent as they were jolted 
along. They were livid with the chill of the morning. They all had 
tow trousers, and their bare feet were in wooden shoes. The rest 
of their costume was according to the fancy of misery. Their dress 
was hideously variegated : nothing is more dismal than the harle- 
quin of rags. Felt hats jammed out of shape, glazed caps, horrible 
cloth caps, and beside the linen monkey-jacket, the black coat out at 
the elbows ; several had women’s hats ; others had baskets on their 
heads ; hairy breasts could be seen, and through the holes in their 
clothing tattooings could be discerned; temples of love, burning 
hearts, cupids, eruptions, and red sores could also be seen. Two 6r 
three had a rope of straw fixed to the bars of the dray, and hung 
beneath them like a-stirrup, which sustained their feet. One of them 
held in his hand and carried to his mouth something which looked 
like a black stone, which he seemed to be gnawing ; it was bread 
which he was eating. There were none but dry eyes among them ; 
they were rayless, or lighted with an evil light. Tlie troop of escort 
was cursing, the chained did not whisper; from time to time there 
was heard the sound of the blow of a club upon their shoulders or 
their heads ; some of these men were yawning; their rags were ter- 
rible; their feet hung down, their shoulders swung, their heads 
struck together, their irons rattled, their eyes glared fiercely, their 
fists were clenched or open inertly like the hands of the dead ; behind 
the convoy a troop of children were bursting with laughter. 

This file of waggons, whatever it was, was dismal. It was evident 
that to-morrow, that in an hour, a shower might spring up, that it 
would be followed by another, and another, and that the worn-out 
clothing would be soaked through, that once wet, these men would 
never get dry, that once chilled, they would never get warm again, 
that their tow trousers would be fastened to their skin b}’- the rain, 
that water would fill their wooden shoes, that blows of the whip 
could not prevent the chattering of their jaws, that the chain would 
continue to hold them by the neck, that their feet would continue 
to swing; and it was impossible not to shudder at seeing these 
human creatures thus bound and passive under the chilling clouds 
of autumn, and given up to the rain, to the wind, to all the fury of 
the elements, like trees and stones. 

The clubs did not spare even the sick, who lay tied with ropes and 
motionless in the seventh waggon, and who seemed to have been 
thrown there like sacks filled with misery. 

Suddenly, the sun appeared ; the immense radiance of the Orient 
burst forth, and one would have said that it set all these savage heads 
^ on fire. Their tongues were loosed, a conflagration of sneers, of 
oaths, and songs ljurst forth. The broad horizontal light cut the 
whole file in two, illuminating their heads and their bodies, leaving 
their feet and the wheels in the dark. Their thoughts appeared upon 
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their faces; tlic moment was appalling; demons visible with their 
masks fallen ofT, ferocious souls laid bare. Lighted iip, this group 
was still dark'. Some, wlio were gay, had quills in their months from 
whicit they blew vermin among the crowd, selecting the women ; the 
dawn intensified these mournful profiles by the blackness of the 
shade; not one of these beings Avho was riot deformed by miser}’; 
and it was so monstrous that one would have said that it changed (lie 
sunbeams into the gleam of the lightning’s flash. The waggon load 
which led the cortege had struck up and were singing at the top of 
their voices W’ith a ghastly joviality a medley of Desaugiers, then 
famous, la Vcstalc; the trees shivered drearily on the side walks, 
the bourgeois listened with faces of idiotic bliss to these obscenities 
chanted by spectres. 

. Every form of distress was present in this chaos of a cortege; 
there was the facial angle of every beast, old men, youths, bald heads, 
grey beards, cynical monstrosities, dogged resignation, savage 
grimaces, insane attitudes, snouts set-off with caps, heads like tho.se 
of young girls with corkscrews over their temples, child faces hor- 
rifying on that account, thin skeleton faces whicla lacked nothing 
but death. On the first waggon was a negro, who, perhaps, had been 
a slave and could compare chains. The fearful leveller, disgrace, had 
passed over these brows ; at this degree of abasement the last trans- 
formation had taken place in all of its utmost degree ; and ignorance, 
changed into stupidity, was the equal of intelligence changed into 
despair. No possible choice among tlicse men who seemed by their 
appearance the elite of the mire. It was clear that the marshal, who- 
ever he was, of (his foul procession liad not classified them. These 
beings had been bound and coupled pell-mell, probably in alphabetic 
disorder, and loaded hapha;^ard upon these waggons. The aggrega- 
tion of horrors, however, alw.ays ends by evolving a resultant ; ever}’ 
addition of misfortune gives a total ; there came from each chain .a 
common soul, and each cartlo.ad had its own physiognomy. Ccsidc 
the one which was singing, there was one which was howling; a 
third was begging ; one was seen gnashing his teeth ; another was 
threatening the bystanders, another blaspheming God ; the last ws 
silent as the tomb. Dante would have thought he saw the seven cir- 
cles of Hell on their passage. 

A pass.agc from condemnation towards punishment, made drear- 
ily, not upon the formid.abic flashing car of the ApocaI}'psc, but more 
dism.al still upon a hangman’s cart. 

_ One of tire guard, who had a hook on the end of his club, from 
lime to time made a semblance of stirring up this heap of human 
ordure. An old woman in the crowd pointed them out with her finger 
to a little hoy five years old. and said : '‘Whelp, that 7dll leach you ! 

As the songs and the blasphemy increased, he who seemed the 
captain of the escort cracked his whip, and upon that signal, a fear- 
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ful, sullen, and promiscuous cudgelling, whicli sounded like hail, 
fell upon the seven vraggons ; many roared and foamed ; which re- 
doubled the joy of the gamins who had collected, a swarm of flies 
upon these v.'ounds. 

Jean Yaljcan’s eye had become frightful. It was no longer an 
et-e; it was that deep window, which takes the place of the look in 
certain unfortunate beings, who seem unconscious of reality, and 
from which flashes out the reflection of horrors and catastrophes. 
He v.'as not looking upon a sight ; a vision was appearing to him. He 
endeavoured to rise, to flee, to escape ; he could not move a limb. 
Sometimes things which )-ou see, clutch 3’ou and hold you. He was 
spell-bound, stupefied, petrified, asking himself, through a vague 
unutterable anguish, v.’hat was the meaning of this sepulchral per- 
secution, and v.’hence came this pandemonium which was pursuing 
him. All at once he raised his hand to his forehead, a common gesture 
v.'ith those to whom memoiy* suddenly returns ; he remembered that 
this was real!}' the route, that this detour was usual to avoid meeting 
the king, which was alwa\'s possible on the Fontainebleau road, and 
that, thirt^’-five yca.rs before, he had passed through this barriere. 

Cosette, though from anotlier cause, was equallv terrified. She 
did not comprehend ; her breath failed her ; what she saw did not 
seem possible to her ; at last she exclaimed : 

“Father ! what can there be in those waggons ?’’ 

Jean Valjean answered : 

“Convicts.” 

“And where are they going?” 

“To the galleys.” 

At this moment the cudgelling, multiplied by a hundred hands, 
rcaclied its climax; blows with the flat of the sword joined in; it 
v.-as a fury of whips and clubs; the galley slaves crouched down, a 
hideous obedience was produced by the punishment, and all were 
silent with the look of chained wolves, Cosette trembled in every 
limb ; she continued ; 

“Father, are thev still men ?” 

“Sometimes,” said the wretched man. 

It v.-as in fact the chain which, setting out before day from Bicetre, 
took the Mans road to avoid Fontainebleau, where the king then 
v.-as. This detour made the terrible journey last three or four days 
longer; but to spare the royal person the sight of the punishment, 
it may v.-cll be prolonged. 

Jean Valjean returned home overwhelmed. Such encounters are 
shocks, and the memoiy- which the}- leave resembles a convulsion. 

Jean Valjean. however, on the wa}- back to the Rue dc Eabylone 
v.-ith Cosette, did not notice that she asked him other questions re- 
garding what they had just seen ; perhaps he was himself too much 
absorbed in his own dejection to heed her words or to answer them. 
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But at night, as Cosette was leaving him to go to bed, he heard hci 
say in an undertone, and as if talking to herself ; "It seems to me 
that if I should meet one of those men in my path, O my God, I 
should die just from seeing him near me !” 

Fortunately it happened that on the morrow of this tragic day 
there were, in consequence of some official celebration, fetes in Paris, 
a review in the Champ de Mars, rowing matches upon the Seine, 
theatricals in the Champs Elysees, fireworks at I’Etoile, illumi- 
nations everywhere. Jean Valjean, doing violence to his habits, took 
Cosette to these festivities, for the purpose of diverting her mind 
from the memories of the day before, and of effacing under the 
laughing tumult of all Paris, the abominable thing which had passed 
before her. The review, which enlivened the fete, made the display 
of uniforms quite natural ; Jean Valjean put on his National Guard 
uniform with the vague interior feeling of a man who is taking 
refuge. Yet the object of this walk seemed attained. Cosette, whose 
law it was to plea.se her father, and for whom, moreover, every sight 
was new, accepted the diversion with the easy and blithe grace of 
youth, and did not look too disdainfully upon that promiscuous bowl 
of joy which is called a public fete; so that Jean Valjean could be- 
lieve that he had succeeded, and that no trace remained of the hideous 
vision. 

Some days later, one morning, when the sun was bright, and they 
were both upon the garden steps, another infraction of the rules 
which Jean Valjean seemed to have imposed upon himself, and of 
the liabit of staying in her room which sadness had imposed upon 
Cosette, Cosette, in her dressing-gown, was standing in that undress 
of the morning hour which is charmingly becoming to young girls, 
and which has the appearance of a cloud upon a star ; and, with her 
head in tlic light, ro.sy from ha%’ing slept well, under the tender gaze 
of the gentle goodman, she wtis picking a daisy'" in pieces. Cosette 
was ignorant of the transiwrting legend, I love thcc a lifilc, passion- 
alcjy, etc.; who .should have taught it to her? She was fingering 
this flower, by instinct, innocently', without suspecting that to pick 
a daisy in pieces is to pluck a heart. Were there a fourth Grace named 
Melancholv, and were it smiling, she would have seemed that Grace. 

Jean Valjean was fascinated by the contemplation of her slender 
fingers upon that flower, forgetting everything in the radiance of tins 
child. A redbreast was twittering in the shrubbery beside them. 
White clouds were crossing the sky so gaily that one would have said 
they had just been set at liberty. Cosette continued picking her 
flower attentively: she seemed to be tliinking of something; 
that must have been pleasant. Suddenly slie turned her head over 
her .shoulder with the delicate motion of the swan, and said to Jenn 
Valjean : “Father, what arc they then, the galley slaves 



BOOK FOURTH 

AID FROM BELOW MAY BE AID FROM ABOVE 

I 

WOUND WITHOUT, CURE WITHIN 

I’lius their life gradually darkened. 

There was left to them hut one distraction, and this had formerly 
been a pleasure : that was to carr}-^ bread to those who were hungry, 
and clothing to those who were cold. In these visits to the poor, in 
which Cosette often accompanied Jean Valjean, they found some 
remnant of their former lightheartedness: and, sometimes, when 
they had had a good day, when many sorrows had been relieved and 
many little children revived and made warm, Cosette, in the eve- 
ning, was a little gay. It was at this period that they visited the 
Jondrctle den. 

The day after that visit, Jean Valjean appeared in the cottage in 
the morning, with his ordinary calmness, but with a large wound on 
his left arm, very much inflamed and very venomous, which rc- 
;cmblcd a burn, and which he explained in some fashion. This wound 
confined him within doors more than a month with fever. He would 
see no physician. When Cosette urged it : “Call the dog-doctor,” said 
he. 

Cosette dressed it night and morning with so divine a grace and 
so angelic a pleasure in being useful to him, that Jean Valjean felt 
all his old happiness return, his fears and his anxieties dissipate, 
and he looked upon Cosette, saying : "Oh ! the good wound ! Oh ! the 
kind hurt !” 

Cosette, as her father was sick, had deserted the summer-house 
and regained her taste for the little lodge and the back-yard. She 
spent almost all her time witli JcJin Valjean, and read to him the 
books which he liked. In general, books of travels. Jean Valjean 
was born anew ; his happiness^ revived with inexpressible radiance ; 
the Luxembourg, the unknown young prowler, Cosette’s coldness, 
all these clouds of his soul faded awa)\ He now said to himself: 
“I irnagined all that. I am an old fool.” 

His happiness was so great, that the frightful discovery of the 
Thenardiers, made in the Jondrette den, and so unexpectedly, had 
in some sort glided over him. He had succeeded in escaping v- 
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trace was lost, what mattered tire rest ! he thought of it only to grieve 
over those wretches. “They are now in prison, and can do no harm 
in future,” thought he, “but what a pitiful family nr distress!” 

As to the hideous vision of the Barriere du Maine, Cosette had 
never mentioned it again. 

At the convent. Sister Sainte Mechthilde had taught Cosette 
music. Cosette had the voice of a warbler with a soul, and some- 
times in the evening, in the humble lodging of the wounded man, she 
sang plaintive songs which rejoiced Jean Valjean. 

Spring came, the garden was so wonderful at that season of the 
year, that Jean Valjean said to Cosette; “You never go there, I 
wish you would walk in it.” “As you ■will, father,” said Cosette. 

And, out of obedience to her father, she resumed her walks in the 
garden, oftenest alone, for, as we have remarked, Jean Valjean, who 
probabl}'’ dreaded being seen through the gate, hardly ever rvent 
, th.ere. 

Jean Valjean’s wound had been a diversion. 

When Cosette saw that her father was suffering less, and that he 
was getting well, and that he seemed happy, she felt a contentment 
that she did not even notice, so gently and naturally did it come.npon 
. her. It was then the month of jMarch, the days were growitig longer, 
winter was departing, winter always carries with it something of 
our sadness ; then April came, that daybreak of summer, fresh like 
every dawn, gay like every childhood ; weeping a little sometimes 
like the infant that it is. Nature in this month has charming gleams 
which pass from the sky, the clouds, the trees, the fields, and (he 
flowers, into the heart of man. 

Cosette was still too )'oung for this April joy, which resembled 
her, not to find its way to her heart. Insensibly, and without a sus- 
picion on her part, the darkness passed away from her mind. In the 
'spring it becomes light in sad souls, as at noon it becomes light i" 
cellars. And Cosette was not now very sad. So it was, how’cver, but 
slie did not notice it. In the morning, about ten o’clock, after break- 
fast, when she had succeeded in enticing her father into the garden 
for a quarter of an hour, and while she was walking in the sun in 
front of tlie steps, supporting his wounded arm, she did not perceive 
, tiiat she was laughing every moment, and that she was happy. 

Jean V’aljcan saw her, with into.xication, again become fresh and 
rosy. 

“Oh ! tlie blessed wound !” repeated he in a wbi.spcr. 

And he was grateful to the Thenardiers. 

, _ As soon as his wound was cured, he resumed his solitary and twi- 
liglit walks. 

It would be a mistake to believe that one can walk in this way alone 
in the uninhabited regions of Paris, and not meet with some adven- 
ture. 
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II 

MOTHER PLUTARCH IS NOT EMBARRASSED ON THE EXPLANATION OF 

A PHENOMENON 

One evening little Gavroche had had no dinner; he remembered 
that he had had no dinner also the day before ; this was becoming 
tiresome. He resolved that he would try for some supper. He went 
wandering about beyond La Salpetricre, in the deserted spots; those 
are the places for good luck ; where there is nobody, can be found 
something. He came to a settlement which appeared to him to be 
the village of Austerlitz. 

In one of his preceding strolls, he had noticed an old garden there 
haunted by an old man and an old woman, and in this garden a passa- 
ble apple tree. Beside this apple tree, there was a sort of fruit-loft 
poorly inclosed where the conquest of an apple might be made. An 
apple is a supper; an apple is life. What ruined Adam might save 
Gavroche. The garden was upon a solitar}' lane unpaved and bor- 
dered with bushes for lack of houses ; a hedge separated it from the 
lane. 

Gavroche directed his steps towards the garden; he found the 
lane, he recognised the apple tree, he verified the fruit-loft, he ex- 
amined the hedge ; a hedge is a stride. Day was declining, not a cat 
in the lane, the time was good. Gavroche sketched out the escalade, 
then suddenly stopped. Somebody was talking in the garden. Gav- 
roche looked through one of the openings of the hedge. 

Within two steps of him, at the foot of the hedge on the other 
side, precisely at the point where the hole he was meditating would 
have taken him, lay a stone which made a kind of scat, and on this 
scat the old man of the garden was sitting with the old woman 
standing before him. The old woman was muttering. Gavroche, who 
was anything but discreet, listened. 

“Monsieur Mabcuf !” said the old -woman. 

“Mabeuf !“ thought Gavroche, “that is a funny name.” 

The old man who was addressed made no motion. The old w'oman 
repeated ; 

“Monsieur Mabeuf.” 

The old man, without raising his eyes from the ground, deter- 
mined to answer ; 

“What, Mother Plutarch?” 

“Mother Plutarch!” thought Gavroche, “another funny name.” 

Mother Plutarch resumed, and the old man was forced to enter 
into the conversation ; 

“The landlord is dissatisfied.” 

■my so?" 

“There arc three quarters due.” 
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“In three months there will he four.” 

“He says he will turn you out of doors to sleep.” 

“I shall go.” 

“The grocery woman wants to be pid. She holds on to her wood. 
What will you keep warm with this winter ? We shall have no wood." 

“There is the sun." 

“The butcher refuses credit, he will not give us any more meat.” 

“That is all right. I do not digest meat well. It is too heavy,” 

“What shall we have for dinner?” 

“Bread.” 

“The baker demands something on account, and says no money, 
no bread.” 

“Very well.” 

“What will you eat ?” 

“We have the apples from the apple tree.” 

“But, monsieur, we can’t live like that without money.” 

“I have not any.” 

The old woman went away, the old man remained alone. He began 
to reflect. Gavroche was reflecting on his side. It was almost night. 

The first result of Gavroche’s reflection was that instead of climb- 
ing over the hedge he crept under. The branches separated a little 
at the bottom of the bushes. 

“Heigho,” exclaimed Gavroche internally, “an alcove!” and he 
hid in it. He almost touched Father Mabeuf’s seat. He heard the 
octogenarian breathe. 

Then, for dinner, he tried to sleep. 

Sleep of a cat, sleep with one eye. Even while crouching there 
Gavroche kept watch. 

The whiteness of the twilight sky blanched the earth, and the 
lane made a livid line between two rows of dusky bushes. 

Suddenly, upon that whitened band two dim forms appeared. 
One came before — the other, at some distance, behind. 

“There are two fellows,” growled Gavroche. 

The first form seemed some old bourgeois bent and thoughtful, 
dressed more than simply, walking with the slow pace of an aged 
man, and taking his case in the starry evening. 

The second was straight, firm, and slight. It regulated its step by 
the step of the first; but in the unwonted slowness of the gait, dc.v- 
ferity and agility were manifest. This form had, in addition to 
something wild and startling, the whole appearance of what was 
then called a dandy; the hat was of the latest style, the coat was 
black, well cut, probably of fine cloth, and closely fitted to the form. 
The head was held up with a robust grace, and, under the hat, could 
be .seen in the twilight the pale profile of a young man. This profile 
had a rose in its mouth. The second form was well known to Gav- 
roche : it was IMontparnassc. 
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As.lo the other, he could have said nothing- about it, except that 
it was an old goodman. 

Gavroche immediately applied himself to observation. 

One of these two passers evidently had designs upon the other. 
Gavroche was well situated to see the issue. The alcove had very 
conveniently become a hiding-place. 

jMontparnasse hiding, at such an hour, in such a place — it was 
threatening. Gavroche felt his gamiu’s heart moved with pity for 
the old man. 

What could he do? intervene? one weakness in aid of another? 
That would be ludicrous to Montparnasse. Gavroche could not con- 
ceal it from himself that, to this formidable bandit of eighteen, the 
old man first, the child aherwards, would be but two mouthfuls. 

While Gavroche was deliberating, the attack was made, sharp and 
hideous. The attack of a tiger on a wdld ass, a spider on a fly. Itlont- 
parnasse, on a sudden, threw away the rose, sprang upon the old 
man, collared lu'm, grasped him and fastened to him, and Gavroche 
could hardly restrain a cry. A moment afterwards, one of these men 
was under the other, exhausted, panting, struggling, with a knee of 
marble upon his breast. Only it was not altogether as Gavroche had 
expected. The one on the ground »'as Montparnasse ; the one above 
was the goodman. All this happened a few steps from Gavroche. 

Tiic old man had received the shock and had returned it, and re- 
turned it so terribly that in the twinkling of an eye the assailant and 
assailed had changed parts. 

"There is a brave Invalidc !" thought Gavroche. 

And he could not help clapping his hands. But it was a clapping 
of hands thrown away. It did not reach the two combatants, absorbed 
and deafened by each other, and mingling their breath in the con- 
test. 

There was silence. Montparnasse ceased to struggle. Gavroche 
said this aside : "Can he be dead ?” 

The goodman had not spoken a word, nor uttered a cry. He arose, 
and Gavroche heard him say to Montparnasse : 

"Get up.” 

Montparnasse got up, but the goodman held him. Montparnasse 
had the humiliated and furious attitude of a wolf caught by a sheep. 

Gavroche looked and listened, endeavouring to double his eyes 
by his cars. He was enormously amused. 

He was rewarded for his conscientious anxiety as a spectator. 
He was able to seize upon the wing the following dialogue, which 
borrowed a strangely tragic tone from the the darkness. The good- 
man questioned. Montparnasse responded. 

“How old arc you ?” 

"Nineteen.” 

"You arc strong and well. Why don’t you work?” 
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“It is fatiguing.” 

“What is your business ?” 

“Loafer.” 

“Speak seriously. Can I do anything for you? What would y 
like to be?” 

“A robber.” 

There waS a silence. The old man seemed to be thinking deep!. 
He was motionless, yet did not release Montparnasse. _ 

From time to time the young bandit, vigorous and nimble, mad 
the efforts of a beast caught in a snare. He gave a spring, attemptei 
a trip, twisted his limbs desperately, endeavoured to escape. The ok 
man did not appear to perceive it, and with a single hand held his two 
arms with the sovereign indifference of absolute strength. 

The old man’s reverie continued for some time, then, looking 
steadily upon Montparnasse, he gently raised his voice and addressed 
to him, in that obscurity in which they were, a sort of solemn allo- 
cution of w'hich Gavroche did not lose a syllable : 

“My child, you are entering by laziness into the most laborious 
of existences. Ah ! you declare yourself a loafer ! prepare to labour, 
Have you seen a terrible machine called the rolling-mill ? Beware 
of it, it is a cunning and ferocious thing ; if it but catch the skirt of 
your coat, you arc drawn in entirely. This machine is idleness. Stop, 
while there is yet time, and save }'ourself ! otherwise, it is all over; 
you will soon be between the wheels. Once caught, hope for nothing 
more. To fatigue, idler ! no more rest. The implacable iron hand of 
labour has seized you. Earn a living, have a task, accomplish a diit}', 
5 ’ou do not wish it ! To be like others is tiresome ! Well ! you w’il! be 
different. Labour is the law ; he who spurns it as tiresome will have 
it as a punishment. You arc unwilling to be a working-man, you will 
be a slave. Labour releases you on the one hand only to retake you 
on the other ; you are unwilling to be her friend, you will be her 
negro. Ah ! you have refused the honest weariness of men, you shall 
.have the sweat of the damned. While others sing, you will rave. You 
will see from afar, from below, other men at work; it will seem to 
you that they arc at rest. The labourer, the reaper, the sailor, the 
blacksmith, will appear to you in the light like the blessed in a para- 
dise. What a radiance in the anvil 1 To drive the plough, to bind the 
sheaf, is happiness. The bark free before the wind, .what a festival! 
You, idler, dig, draw, roll, march ! Drag your halter, you arc a beast 
of burden in the train of hell ! Ah ! to do nothing, that is your aim. 
\ycll ! not a week, not a day, not an hour, without crushing exhaus- 
tion. You can lift nothing but with anguish. Ever}’ minute which 
elapses will make your muscles crack. What will be a feather for 
others will be a rock for you. The simplest things will become steep. 
Life will make itself a monster about you. To go, to come, to breathe, 
so many terrible labours. Your lungs will feel like a Inmdred- 
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pound weight'. To go here rather than there will he a problem to 
solve. Any other man who wishes to go out, opens his door, it is 
done, he is out of doors. You, if you wish to go out, must pierce your 
wall. To go into the street, what does everybody do ? Eveiy-body goes 
down the staircase ! but you, you will tear up your bed clothes, you 
will make a rope of them strip by strip, then you will pass through 
your window and you will hang on that thread over an abyss, and 
it will be at night, in the storm, in the rain, in the tempest, and, if 
the rope is too short, you will have but one way to descend, to fall. 
To fall at a venture, into the abyss, from whatever height, upon 
what? Upon whatever is below, upon the unknown. Or you will 
climb through the flue of a chimney, at the risk of burning your- 
self ; or you will crawl through a sewer, at the risk of being drowned. 
I do not speak of the holes which you must conceal, of the stones 
which you must take out and put back twenty times a day, of the 
mortar which you must hide in your mattress. A lock presents 
itself ; the bourgeois has in his pocket his key, made by a locksmith. 
You, if you want to pass out, arc condemned to make a frightful 
masterpiece ; you will take a big sou, you will cut it into two slices ; 
with wliat tools ? You will invent them. That is your business. Then 
you will hollow out the interior of these two slices, preser\'ing the 
outside carefully, and you will cut all around the edge a screw- 
thread, so that they will fit closely one upon the other, like a bottom 
and a cover. The bottom and the top thus screwed together, nobod}’’ 
will suspect anything. To the watchmen, for you will be watched, it 
will be a big sou ; to you, it will be a box. What will you put in this 
bo.x ? A little bit of steel. A watch-spring in which you will cut teeth, 
and which will be a saw. With this saw, as long as a pin, and hidden 
in this sou, you will have to cut the bolt of the lock, the slide of the 
bolt, the clasp of the padlock, and the bar which you will have at 
your window, and the iron ring which you will have on your leg. 
This masterpiece finished, this prodigy accomplished, all those 
miracles of art, of address, of skill, of patience, executed, if it comes 
to be known that you are the author, what will be your reward ? the 
dungeon. Behold your future. Idleness, pleasure, what abysses! To 
do nothing is a dreary course to take, be sure of it. To live idle upon 
the substance of societ}’ ! To be useless, that is to say, noxious ! This 
leads straight to the lowest depth of misery. 

“Woe to him who would be a parasite! he will be vermin. Ah ! it 
. is not jdcasant to you to work ? Ah ! you will have but one thought ; 
to cat, and drink, and sleep in luxur)'. You will drink water, you will 
eat black bread, you will sleep upon a board, with irons riveted to 
your limbs, the chill of which you will feel at night upon your flesh ! 
You will break those irons, you will flee. Ycr\' well. You will drag 
yourself on your belly in the bushes, and cat grass like the beasts of 
the forest. And you will be retaken. And then you will spend 
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in a dungeon, fastened to a wall, groping for a drink^ from your 
pitcher, gnawing a frightful loaf of darkness which the dogs would 
not touch, eating beans which the worms have eaten before you. 
You wall be a wood-louse in a cellar. Oh! take pity on yourself, 
miserable child, young thing, a suckling not twenty years ago, who 
doubtless have a mother still alive ! I conjure you, listen to me. You 
desire fine black clothes, shining pumps, to curl your hair, to put 
sweet-scented oil upon your locks, to please your women, to be hand- 
some. Y^ou will be close shorn, with a red coat and wooden shoes. 
You ■wish a ring on your finger, you will have an iron collar on your 
neck. And if you look at a woman, a blow of the club. And you will 
go in there at twenty, and 3mu will come out at fifty ! You will enter 
young, rosy, fresh, with your eyes bright and all your teeth white, 
and your beautiful youthful hair; j'ou will come out broken, bent, 
w'rinkled, toothless, horrible, with white hair! Oh! my child, you 
are taking a mistaken road, laziness is giving you bad advice; the 
hardest of all labour is robbery. Trust me, do not undertake this 
dreadful drudgery of being an idler. To become a rascal is not com- 
fortable. It is not so hard to be an honest man. Go, now, and think 
of what I liave said to you. And now, what did you want of me.? my 
purse? here it is.” 

And the old man, releasing Montparnasse, put his purse in his 
hand, which Itlontparnasse weighed for a moment ; after -ivhich, with 
the same mechanical precaution as if he had stolen it, Montparnasse 
let it glide gently into the back pocket of his coat. 

All this said and done, the goodman turned his back and quietly 
resumed his walk. 

"Blockhead I” murmured Montparnasse. 

Who was this goodman ? the reader has doubtless guessed. 

^Montparnasse, in stupefaction, watched him till he disappeared 
in the twilight. This contemplation was fatal to him. 

While the old man was moving away, Gavroche avas approaching. 

Gavroche, with a side glance, made sure that Father JIabcuf, 
perhaps asleep, was still sitting on the seat. Then the urchin came out 
of his bushes, and began to creep along in the shade, behind the 
motionless IMontparnasse. He reached Montparnasse thus without 
being .seen or heard, gently insinuated his hand into the back pocket 
of the fine black cloth coat, took the purse, withdrew his hand, and, 
creeping off again, glided away like an adder into the darkness. 
Jilontparnasse, who had no reason to be upon his guard, and who 
was reflecting for the first time in his life, perceived nothing of it. 
Gavroche, when he liad reached the point where Father ^labcui 
was, threw the purse over the hedge, and fled at full speed. 

_ The purse fell on the foot of Father Mabeuf. This shock awoke 
him. He stooped dowm, and picked up the purse. He did not under- 
stand it at all, and he opened it. It w’as a purse with two compart- 
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menls ; in one there were some small coins ; in the other, there were 
six napoleons. 

AI. Mabeuf, very much startled, carried the thing to his governess. 
“This falls from the ski',” said Mother Plutarch. 



BOOK FIFTH 

THE END OF WHICH IS UNLIKE THE BEGINNING 

I 

SOLITUDE AND THE BARRACKS 

Cosette’s grief, so poignant still, and so acute four or five months 
before, bad, without her knowledge even, entered upon convales- 
cence. Nature, Spring, her youth, her love for her father, the gaiety 
of the birds and the flowers, were filtering little by little, day by 
day, drop by drop, into this soul so pure and so young, something 
which almost resembled oblivion. Was the fire dying out entirely? 
or was it merely becoming a bed of embers? The truth is, that she 
had scarcely anything left of that sorrowful and consuming feeling- 

One day she suddenly thought of Marius : “What !” said she, “I 
do not think of him now.” 

In the course of that very week she noticed, passing before the 
grated gate of the garden, a very handsome officer of lancers, waist 
like a wasp, ravishing uniform, cheeks like a young girl’s, sabre 
under his arm, waxed moustaches, polished schapska. Moreover, 
fair hair, full blue eyes, plump, vain, insolent and pretty face; the 
very opposite of Marius. A cigar in his mouth. Cosette thought that 
this officer doubtless belonged to the regiment in barracks on the Rue 
de Babylonc. 

The ne.xt day, she saw him pass again. She noticed the hour. 

Dating from this time, was it chance? she saw him pass almost 
every day. 

The officer's comrades perceived that there was, in this garden 
so “badl}' kept,” behind that wretched old-fashioned grating, u 
pretty creature that always happened to be visible on the passage 
of the handsome lieutenant, who is not unknown to the reader, aw 
whose name was Thcodule Gillenormand. 

“Stop !” said they to him. “Here is a little girl who has her eye 
upon }mu ; wh)' don't you look at her?” 

“Do you .suppose I have the time," answered the lancer, "to look 
at all the girls who look at me?” 

This was the ver}- time when Marius was descending gloomih’ 
towards agony, and saying: “If I could only see her again before 1 
die !” Had his wish been realised, had he seen Cosette at that moment 
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looking at a lancer, lie would not have been able to utter a word, 
and would have expired of grief. 

Whose fault was it? Nobody’s. 

Marius was of that temperament which sinks into grief, and re- 
mains there; Cosette was of that which plunges in, and comes out 
again. 

Cosette indeed was passing that dangerous moment, the fatal 
phase of feminine reverie abandoned to itself, when the heart of an 
isolated young girl resembles the tendrils of a vine which seize hold, 
as chance determines, of the capital of a column or the signpost of a 
tavern. A hurried and decisive moment, critical for every orphan, 
whether she be poor or whether she be rich, for riches do not defend 
against a bad choice; misalliances are formed very high; the real 
misalliance is that of souls; and, even as more than one unknown 
young man, without name, or birth, or fortune, is a marble column 
which sustains a temple of grand sentiments and grand ideas, so 
you may find a satisfied and opulent man of the world, with polished 
boots and varnished speech, who, if you look, not at the e.xterior 
but the interior, that is to say, at what is reserved for the wife, is 
nothing but a stupid joist, darkly haunted by violent, impure, and de- 
bauched passions ; the signpost of a tavern. 

What was there in Cosette’s soul ? A soothed or sleeping passion ; 
love in a wavering state; something which was limpid, shining, 
disturbed to a certain depth, gloom}' below. The image of the hand- 
some officer was reflected from the surface. Was there a memory at 
the bottom ? deep at the bottom ? Perhaps, Cosette did not know. 

A singular incident followed. 


II 

PEARS OF COSETTE 

In the first fortnight in April, Jean Yaljean went on a journey. This, 
we know, happened with him from time to time, at very long inter- 
vals. He remained absent one or two days at the most. Where did 
he go? nobody knew, not even Cosette. Once only, on one of these 
trips, she had accompanied him in a fiacre as far as the corner of a 
little cul-de-sac, on which she read : Impasse dc la Planchctlc. There 
he got out, and the fiacre took Cosette back to the Rue de Babvlone. 
It was generally when money was needed for the household expenses 
that Jean Yaljean made these little journeys. 

Jean Yaljean then was absent. He had said : “I shall be back in 
three days.” 

In the evening, Cosette was alone in the parlour. To amuse her- 
self, she had opened her piano and began to sing, playing an accom- 
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panimciil, the chanis from Euryaiilhc;: JJiiitlcrs wandermj in Ik 

woods! wliich is perhaps the finest piece in all music. 

All at once it seemed to her that .she heard a step in the garden. 

It could not he her father, he was absent; it could not be Tous- 
saint, she was in bed. It was ten o’clock at night. 

.She went to the window shutter which was closed and put her 
ear to it. 

It appeared to her that it was a man’s step, and that he w.as 
treading very .softly. 

She ran immediately up to the first story, into her room, oi)eni'(l 
a slide in her blind, and looked into the garden. The moon was full. 
She could .see ns plainly as in broad d:iy. 

'J'hero w.'is nobody there. 

She opened the window. The garden was absolutely silent and all 
that she could see of the street was as deserted as it always was. 

Cosettc thought she had been mistalccn. She had imagined she 
heard this noise. It was a hallucination jiroduccd by Weber's sombre 
and majestic chorus, which opens before the mind startling depths, 
which trembles before the eye like a bewildering forest, and in wbidi 
we hear the crackling of the dead branches beneath the anxious step 
of the hunters dimly seen in the twilight. 

She thought no more about it. 

Moreover, Coseitc by nature was not easily startled. There was 
in her veins the iilood of the gipsy and of the adventuress who gocit 
iiaro fool. It must he remembered she was rather a lark than a dove. 
•She was wild ami brave at heart. 

The next <Iay, not so late, at nightfall, she was walking in Hie 
garden. In tlie midst of the confused thoughts which filled her mind, 
.she thought she heard for a moment a sound like the sound of the 
evening before, as if somebody were walking in tlie darkness under 
the trees, not very far from her, but she said to herself that nothing 
is more likp a step in the grass th.an the rnstling of two limhS against 
each other, aiul she paid no attention to it. Moreover, she saw nnlh- 
ing. 

She left “the hush .she had to cross a little green grass-pk* t** 
reach the .steps, 'i'hc moon, which had jnst risen lichind her. pm* 
jeeted, as Cosetle came out from the shrubbery, her .shadow before 
her upon this grass-plot. 

Cosetle stood .still, terrified. 

Ily the side of her shadow, the moon marked out distinctly upon 
the swanl another shadow singularly frightful and terrible, a 
shadow with a round hat. 

It was like the .shadow of a man who might have been standing in 
the edge of the .shrnhhcry, a few steps behind Cosettc, 

For a moment she was unable to speak, or cry, or call, or stir, or 
turn her head. 
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At last she summoned up all her courage and resolutely turned 
round. 

There was nobody there. 

She looked upon the ground. The shadow had disappeared. 

She returned into the shrubbery, boldly hunted through the cor- 
ners, went as far as the gate, and found nothing. 

She felt her blood run cold. Was this also a hallucination ? What ! 
two days in succession ? One hallucination may pass, but two hal- 
lucinations? W’hat made her most anxious w'as that the shadow 
was certainly not a phantom. Phantoms never wear round hats. 

'J'he next day Jean Valjean returned. Cosette narrated to him 
what she thought she had heard and seen. She e.x])ected to be re- 
assured, and that her father would shrug his shoulders and say; 
“You are a foolish little girl.” 

Jean Valjean became anxious. 

“It may be nothing,” said he to her. 

He left her under some pretext and went into the garden, and 
she saw him e.xamining the gate very closely. 

In the night she awoke ; now she was certain, and she distinctly 
heard somebody walking very near the steps under her window. She 
ran to her slide and opened it. There was in fact a man in the garden 
with a big club in his hand. Just as she was about to cry out, the 
moon lighted up the man’s face. It was her father ! 

She went back to bed, saying ; “So he is really anxious !” 

Jean Valjean passed that night in the garden and the two nights 
following. Cosette saw him through the hole in her shutter. 

The third night the moon was smaller and rose later, it might have 
been one o’clock in the morning, she heard a loud burst of laughter 
and her father’s voice calling her: 

“Co.sclte!” 

She .sprang out of bed, threw on her dressing-gown, and opened 
her window. 

Her father was below on the grass-plot. 

“I woke you up to show you,” said he. “Look, here is your shadow 
in a round hat.” 

And he pointed to a shadow on the sward made by the moon, and 
which really bore a close resemblance to the appearance of a man in 
a round hat. It was a figure produced by a sheet-iron stove-pipe 
• with a cap, which rose above a neighbouring roof. 

Cosette also began to laugh, all her gloomy suppositions fell to 
the ground, and the next day, while breakfasting with her father, 
.she made mcrr)‘ over the mysterious garden haunted by shadows 
of stove-pipes. 

Jean Valjean became entirely calm again; as to Co.sette, she did 
not notice very carefully whether the stove-pipe was really in the 
direction of the shadow which she had seen, or thought she .saw, and 
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whether the moon was in the same part of the sky. She made no 
question about the oddity of a stove-pipe which is afraid of being 
caught in the act, and which retires when you look at its shadow, 
for the shadow had disappeared when Cosette turned round, and 
Coselte had really believed that she was certain of that. Cosette 
was fully reassured. The demonstration appeared to her complete, 
and the idea that there could have been anybody walking in the 
garden that evening, or that night, no longer entered her head. 

A few days afterwards however, a new incident occurred. 


Ill 

ENRICHED BY THE COMMENTARIES OF TOUSSAINT 

In the garden, near the grated gate, on the street, there was a stone 
seat protected from the gaze of the curious by a hedge, but which, 
nevertheless, by an effort, the arm of a passer could reach through 
the grating and the hedge. 

One evening in this same month of April, Jean Valjcan had gone 
out ; Cosette, after sunset, had sat down on this seat. The wind was 
freshening in the trees, Cosette was musing; a vague sadness was 
coining over her little by little, that invincible sadness which eve- 
ning gives and which comes perhaps, w’ho knows ? from the myster)' 
of the tomb half-opened at that hour. 

Fantine was perhaps in that shadow. 

Cosette rose, slowly made the round of the garden, walking in 
the grass whicli was wet with dew, and saying to herself through 
the kind of melancholy somnambulism in which she was enveloped; 
“One really needs wooden shoes for the garden at this hour. I .shall 
catch cold.” 

She returned to the seat. 

Just as she was silting down, she noticed in the place she had 
left, a stone of considerable size which evidently was not there the 
moment before. 

^ Cosette reflected upon this stone, asking herself what it meant. 
Suddenly, the idea that this stone did not come upon the seat of itsei? . 
that somebody had put it tiiere, that an arm had passed through that 
grating, this idea came to her and made her afraid. It was a genuine 
fear this time ; there was the stone. No doubt was possible, she did 
not touch it, fled without daring to look behind her, took refuge 
in the house, and immediately shut the glass-door of the stairs with 
shutter, bar, and bolt. She asked Toussaint : 

“Has my father come in ?” . 

“Not yet, mademoiselle.” 

(We have noticed once for all Toussaint's stammering. Let us 
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be permitted to indicate it no longer. We dislike the musical nota- 
tion of an infirmity.) 

Jean Valjcan, a man given to thought and a night-walker, fre- 
quently did not return till quite bate. 

"Toussaint,” resumed Cosettc, “you arc careful in the evening 
to bar the shutters well, upon the garden at least, and to really put 
tl'iC little iron things into tlic little rings which fasten ?’’ 

“Oh ! never fear, mademoiselle.” 

Toussaint did not fail, and Cosettc well knew it, but slic could 
not help adding; 

“Because it is .so solitary about here !” 

“For that matter,” said Toussaint, “that is true. We would be 
assassinated before we would have time to say Boo! And then, 
monsieur doesn’t sleep in the house. But don’t be afraid, mademoi- 
selle, I fasten the windows like Bastilles. Lone women ! I am sure 
it is enough to make us shudder ! Just imagine it ! to see men come 
into the room at night and say to you : Hush ! and set themselves to 
cutting your throat. It isn’t so much the dying, people die, that is all 
right, we know very well that we must die, but it is the horror of 
having such people touch 3 'ou. And then their knives, they must cut 
badly 1 O God !” 

“Be still,” .said Cosettc. “Fa.stcn everything well.” 

Cosettc, dismayed bv the melodrama improvised bv Toussaint, 
and perhaps also bv the memory of the apparitions of the previous 
week which came back to her, did not even dare to say to her: “Go 
and look at the stone which somebody has laid on the scat 1 ” for fear 
of opening the garden door again, and lest “the men” would come in. 
She had all the doors and windows carefully closed, made Toussaint 
go over the whole bouse from cellar to garret, shut herself up in her 
room, drew her bolls, looked under her bed, lay down, and slept 
badly. All night she saw the stone big as a mountain and full of 
caves. 

At sunrise — the peculiarity of sunrise is to make us laugh at all 
our terrors of the night, and our laugh is alwa,vs j)roportioned to the 
fear we have had — at sunrise Cosettc, on waking, looked upon her 
fright as upon a nightmare, and said to herself : “What have I been 
dreaming about? This is like those steps which I thought I heard 
at night last week in the garden I It is like the shadow of the stove- 
pipe ! And am I going to be a coward now !” 

The sun, which shone through the cracks of her shutters, and 
made the damask curtains purple, reassured, her to such an extent 
that it all vanished from her thoughts, even the stone. 

“There was no stone on the bench,- an\' more than there was a 
man with a round hat in the garden ; I dreamed the stone as I did 
the rest.” 
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She dressed herself, went down to the garden, ran to the bench, 
and felt a cold sweat. The stone was there. 

But this was only for a moment. What is fright by night is 
curiosity by day. 

“Pshaw !” said she, “now let us see.” 

She raised the stone, which was pretty large. There was something 
underneath which resembled a letter. 

It was a white paper envelope, Cosette seized it ; there was no 
address on the one side, no wafer on the other. Still the envelope, 
although open, was not empty. Papers could be seen in it. 

Cosette examined it. There was no more fright, there was curi- 
osity no more ; there was a beginning of an.xious interest. 

Cosette took out of the envelope wliat it contained, a quire of 
jraper, each page of which was numbered and contained a few lines 
written in a rather pretty hand-writing, thought Cosette, and very 
fine. 

Cosette looked for a name, there was none; a signature, there 
was none. To whom was it addressed? to her probably, since a hand 
had placed the packet upon her seat. From whom did it come? An 
irresistible fascination took possession of her, she endeavoured to 
turn her eyes away from these leaves which trembled in her hand, 
siie looked at the sky, the street, the acacias all steeped in light, some 
pigeons which were flying about a neighbouring roof, then all at 
once her eye eagerly sought the manuscript, and she said to herself 
that she must know what there was in it. 

This is what she read : 


IV 

A HEART UNDER A STONE 

The reduction of tlie universe to a single being, tlie expansion of a 
.single being even to God, this is love. 


Love is the salutation of the angel to the stars. 


How sad is the soul when if is sad from love ! 


W'hat a void is the absence of the being who alone fills the world. 
Oh ! how true it is that the beloved being becomes God ! One would 
conceive that God would be jealous if the Father of all had nol 
evidently made creation for the soul, and the soul for love ! 

A glimpse of a smile under a white crape hat with a lilac coronet 
is enough, for the soul to enter into the p.alace of dreams. 
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God is behind all things, but all things hide God. Things arc 
black, creatures are opaque. To love a being, is to render her trans- 
parent. 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There are moments when, what- 
ever be the attitude of the body, the soul is on its knees. 

Separated lovers deceive absence by a thousand chimerical things 
which still have their reality. They are prevented from seeing each 
other, they cannot write to each other ; they find a multitude of 
mysterious means of correspondence. They commission the song 
of the birds, the perfume of flowers, the laughter of children, the 
light of the sun, the sighs of the wind, the beams of the stars, the 
whole creation. And why not? All the works of God were made to 
serve love. Love is powerful enough to charge all nature with its 
messages. 

O Spring ! thou art a letter which I write to her. 


The future helongs still more to the heart than to the mind. 
To love is the only thing which can occupy and fill up eternity. The 
infinite requires the inexhaustible. 


Love partakes of the soul itself. It is of the same nature. Like it, 
it is a divine spark; like it, it is incorruptible, indivisible, imperish- 
able. It is a point of fire which is within us, which is immortal and 
infinite, which nothing can limit and which nothing can e-xtinguish. 
^^'e feel it burn even in the marrow of our bones, and we see it 
radiate even to the depths of the sky. 

O love! adorations! light of two minds which comprehend each 
other, of two hearts which arc interchanged, of two glances which 
interpenetrate ! You will come tome, will you not, happiness ? Walks 
together in the solitudes ! days blessed and radiant ! I have some- 
times dreamed that from time to time hours detached themselves 
from the life of the angels and came here below to pass through 
the destiny of men. 


God can add nothing to the happiness of those who love one an- 
other, but to give them unending duration. After a life of love, an 
eternity of love is an augmentation indeed ; but to increase in its in- 
tensity the ijiefTable felicity which love gives to the soul in this 
world, is impossible, even with God. God is the plenitude of heaven ; 
love is the plenitude of man. 


You look .at a star from two motives, because it is hmr 
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because it is impenetrable. You have at your side a softer radiance 

and a greater mystery, woman. 

We all, whoever we may be, have our respirable beings. If they 
fail us, the air fails us, we stifle, then we die. To die for lack of love 
is horrible. The asph3'xia of the soul. 

-When love has melted and mingled two beings into an angelic 
and sacred unity, the secret of life is found for them ; they are then 
but the two terms of a single destiny ; they a,re then but the two wings 
of a single spirit. Love, soar ! 

The da}'' that a woman who is passing before you sheds a light 
upon you as she goes, you are lost, you love. You have then but one 
thing to do : to think of her so earnestly that she will be compelled 
to think of you. 


What love begins can be finished only by God. 

True love is in despair and in raptures over a glove lost or a hand- 
kerchief found, and it requires eternity for its devotion and its 
hopes. It is composed at the same time of the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small. 


If you are stone, be loadstone, if you are plant, be sensitive, if you 
are man, be love. 


Nothing suffices love. Y'^e have happiness, we wish for paradise; 
we have paradise, we wish for Heaven. 

O ye who love each other, all this is in love. Be wise enough to 
find it. Love has, as much as Heaven, contemplation, and more 
than Heaven, passionate delight. 

“Docs she still come to the Luxembourg?” “No, monsieur.” 
“She hears mass in this church, does she not?” “She comes iiere no 
more.” “Does she still live in this house?” “She has moved a«‘ay! 
“Whither has she gone to live?” “She did not say!" 

Yfliat a gloomy thing, not to know the address of one’s soul? 

Love has its chilcllikenesses, the other passions have their little- 
nesses. Shame on the passions which render man little ! Honour 
to that which makes him a child I 


There is a strange thing, do 3'ou know it ? I am in the night. There 
is a being who has gone away and carried the heavens with her. 

Oh ! to be laid side b}' side in the same tomb, hand clasped in haiia, 
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and from time to time, in the darkness, to caress a finger gently, that 
would suffice for my eternity. 


You who suffer because you love, love still more. To die of love, 
is to live by it. 


Love. A sombre starry transfiguration is mingled with this 
crucifixion. There is ecstasy in the agony. 

O joy of the birds ! it is because they have their nest that they 
have their song. 


Love is a celestial respiration of the air of paradise. 


Deep hearts, wise minds take life as God has made it : it is a long 
trial, an unintclligihle preparation for the unknown destiny. This 
destiny, the true one, begins for man at the first step in the interior 
of the tomb. Then something appears to him, and he begins to dis- 
cern the definite. The definite, think of this word. The living see 
the infinite; the definite reveals jltsclf only to the dead. Meantime, 
love and suffer, hope and contemplate. Woe. alas ! to him who .shall 
have loved bodies, forms, appearances only. Death will take all 
from him. Try to love souls, you shall find them again. 


I met in the street a very poor young man who was in love. His 
hat was old, his coat was threadbare — there were holes at his el- 
bows ; the water passed through his shoes and the stars through his 
soul. 


What a grand thing, to be loved ? What a grander thing still, to 
love? The heart becomes heroic through jiassion. It is no longer 
composed of anything but what is pure; it no longer rests upon 
anything but what is elevated and great. An unworthy thought can 
no more spring up in it than a nettle upon a glacier. The soul lofty 
and serene, inaccessible to common passions and common emotions, 
rising above the clouds and the .shadows of this world, its follie.s, 
its falsehoods, its hates, its vanities, its miseries, inhabits the blue 
of the skies, and only feels more the deep and subterranean com- 
motions of destiny, as the summit of the mountains feels the quaking 
of the earth. 


^ Were there not someone who loved, the sun would be ex- 
tinguished. 
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LES MISERABLES 


V 

COSETTE AFTER THE LETTER 

During the reading, Cosette entered gradually into reverie. At the 
moment she raised her eyes from the last line of the last page, the 
handsome officer, it was his hour, passed triumphant before the 
grating. Cosette thought him hideous. 

She began again to contemplate the letter. It was written in a 
ravishing hand-writing, thought Cosette ; in the_ same hand, but 
with different inks, sometimes very black, sometimes pale, as ink 
is put into the ink-stand, and consejjuently on different da3'S._It was 
then a thought which had poured itself out there, sigh by sigh, ir- 
regularly, without order, without choice, wiUiout aim, at hazard. 
Cosette had never read anything like it. This manuscript, in which 
she found still more clearness than obscurity, had the effect upon 
her of a half-opened sanctuary'. Each of these mysterious lines 
was resplendent to her eyes, and flooded her heart with a strange 
light. The education which she had received had alwaj'S spoken to 
her of the soul and never of love, almost like one who should speak 
of the brand and not of the flame. This manuscript of fifteen pages 
revealed to her suddenly and sweetly the whole of love, the sorrow, 
the destiny, the life, the eternity, the beginning, the end. It was like 
a hand which had opened and thrown suddenly upon her a handful 
of sunbeams. She felt in these few lines a passionate, ardent, gener- 
ous, honest nature, a consecrated will, an immense sorrow and a 
boundless hope, an oppressed heart, a glad ecstasy. What was this 
manuscript ? a letter. A letter wdth no address, no name, no date, 
no signature, intense and disinterested, an enigma composed of 
truths, a message of love made to be brought bj' an angel and read 
by a virgin, a rendezvous given beyond the earth, a love-letter from 
a phantom to a shade. He was a calm yet exhausted absent one, who 
seemed ready to take refuge in death, and rvho sent to the ab-^ent 
Her the secret of destiny, the key of life, love. It had been written 
with the foot in the grave and the finger in Heaven. These lines, 
fallen one by one upon the paper, W'ere what might be called drops 
of soul. 

Now these pages, from whom could they come? Who could have 
written them ? 

Cosette did not hesitate for a moment. One single man. 

He! 

Day had revived in her mind ; all had appeared again. She feit n 
wonderful joy and deep anguish. It was he! he who wrote to herj 
he ^yho w'as there! he whose arm had passed through that grating- 
Wffiile she was forgetting him, he had found her again ! But had she 
forgotten him ? No, never ! She was mad to have thought so tor a 
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moment. She had always loved him, always adored him. The fire 
had been covered and had smouldered for a time, but she clc.arly 
saw it had only sunk in the deeper, and now it burst out anew and 
fired her whole being. This letter was like a spark dropped from that 
other soul into hers. She felt the conflagration rekindling. She was 
penetrated by every word of the manuscrijH : “Oh, yes !“ said she, 
“how I recognise all this ! This is what I had already read in his 
eyes,’’ 

As she finished it for the third lime, Lieutenant Theodulc re- 
turned before the grating, and rattled his spurs on the pavement. 
Cosette mechanically raised her eyes. She thought him flat, stupid, 
silly, useless, conceited, odious, impertinent, and very ugly. The of- 
ficer thought it his duty to smile. She turned away insulted and in- 
dignant. She would have been glad to have thrown something at his 
head. 

She fled, went back to the house and shut herself up in her room 
to read over the manuscript again, to learn it by heart, and to muse. 
When she had read it well, .she kissed it, and put it in her bosom. 

It was done. Cosette had fallen back into the profound seraphic 
love. The ahyss of Eden had reopened. 

All that day Cosette was in a sort of stupefaction. She could hardly 
think, her ideas were like a tangled .skein in her brain. She could 
really conjecture nothing, she liopcd while yet trembling, what? 
vague things. She dared to promise herself nothing, and she would 
refuse herself nothing. Pallors passed over her face and chills over 
her body. It seemed to her at moments that she was entering the 
chimerical; she said to herself, “is it real?’’ then she felt of the be- 
loved paper under her dress, she pressed it against her heart, she 
felt its corners upon her flc.sh, and if Jean Valjcan had seen her at 
that moment, he would have shuddered before that luminous and 
unknown joy which flashed from her eyes. “Oh, yes !’’ thought she, 
“it is indeed he ! this comes from him for me !’’ 

And she said to herself, that an intervention of angchs, that a 
celestial chance had restored him to her, 

O transfigurations of love! O dreams! this cele.stial chance, this 
intervention of angels, was that bullet of bread thrown by one robber 
to another robber, from the Charlemagne court to La Fosse aux 
Lions, over the roofs of La Force. 


VI 

Tin: Ol.n ARE MADE TO GO OUT WUEK CONVENIENT 

When evening came, Jean Valje.an went out ; Cosette dressed her- 
self, .She arrangctl her hair mi the manner which best became her. 
and .she put on a dress the neck of which, as it had received one 
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ciiL of the sd'ssoi's too intich, and as, by this slope, it allowed tlic 
turn of the neck to be seen, was, as young girls say "a little ini- 
modest.” It was not the least iti the world immodest, but it was 
prettier than otherwise. She did all this without knowing why. 

Did .she intend to go out? no. 

b)id .she c.xpcct a visit ? no. 

At dusk, she went down to the garden. Toussaint was busy in her 
kitchen, which looked out upon the back-yard. , _ 

■ She began to walk under the branches, putting them aside with 
her hand from time to time, because there were some that were 
very low. 

• She thus reached the scat. 

The stone was still there. 

She sat down, and laid her soft white hand upon that .stone as if 
she W'ould caress it and thank it. 

All at once, .she had that inflcfinable imj)rc.ssion which w’C feel, 
though we sec nothing, when there is .somebody standing behind us. 

She turned her head and arose. 

It was he. 

He -was bareheaded. He appeared jitdc and thin. She hardly db- 
cerned his black dress. 'J'hc twilight dimmed his fine forehead, aiul 
covered his eyes with darkness. He had, under a veil of incom- 
j)arablc sw'celncss, something of death and of night. His face was 
lighted by the light of a dying d.ay, and by the thought of a depart- 
itig .soul. 

it seemed as if he was not yet a phantom, and was now no longer 
a man. 

His hat w'as lying a few steps distant in the shrubbery^ 

Cosettc, ready to faint, did not utter a cry. She drew hack slowly 
for .she fell herself attracted forward. He did not stir. Through llie 
satl and incfTable something- which cnwrapi)cd him, she fell the look 
of his eyes, which slic did not .see, 

Coseile, in retreating, encountered a tree, and leaned against it. 
But for this tree, .she would have fallen. 

Then .she heard his voice, that voice which she had never roilly 
heard, hardly rising above the rustling of the leaves, and nuiniuir- 
ing ; 

“Pardon me, I am here. My heart is Ititrsling, I could noUivens 
I was, I have come. 1 lave you read what I placed there, on this swi * 
do you recognise me at alf ? do not be a h'aid of me. 1 1 is a long tin’*-' 
now, do you remember tlie day -when you lookcfl upon me? it was at 
the Jmxembourg, near the Cdadialor. Aud the day when you pas'ea 
before me? it was the 16th of Jutic and the 2nd of July. It will 
be a year. For a very long time Jtow, I have not seen you at all. 1 
a.sked the chairkeejHw, she told me lliat she saw you iio more, io" 
lived in the Rue do rOiicst, on the third floor front, in a new house, 
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you see that I huow! I followed you. What was I to do? And then 
you disappeared. I thought I saw you j7ass once when I was reading 
the papers under the arclies of the Odenn. I ran. But lio. It w.as a 
person who had a hat like 3-ours. At nigiit, I come here. Do not lie 
afraid, nohodj' sees me. I come for a near look at your v.-indow.c. I 
walk verv soflh' that you may not hear, for jierhaps you would be 
afraid. The other evening I was behind you, you turned round. I 
fled. Once I heard you sing. I was hap])y. Does it disturb you that 
I should hear you sing through the shutter? it can do you no harm. 
It cannot, can it ? Sec, you arc m3' angel, let me come sometimes ; I 
believe I am going to die. If 3'ou but knew! I adore 3'ou! Pardon 
me, I am talking to you, I do not know what I am saying to 3'Ou, 
perhaps I annoy you, do I anno3' ^ ’ 

“O mother !’’ .said she. 

And she sank down upon herself as if she were dying. 

Me caught her, .she fell, he caught her in his arms, he grasped 
her tighth', unconscious of what he was doing. He supported her 
even while tottering himself. He felt as if his head were enveloped 
in smoke; flashes of light passed through his eyelids; his ideas 
vanished; it seemed to him that he was performing a religious act, 
and that he was committing a profanation. Moreover, he did not 
feel one passionate emotion for this ravishing woman, who.se form 
lie felt against his heart. He was lost in love. 

She took his hand and laid it on her heart. He felt the paper 
there, and stammered : 

“You love me, then?’’ 

She answered in a voice so low that it was no more than a breath 
which could scarcely be heard : 

“Hush ! 3’ou know it !“ 

And she hid her blushing head in the bosom of the jiroud and in- 
toxicated young man. 

He fell upon the seat, she b}* his side. There were no more words. 
The stars were beginning to shine. How was it that their lips met? 
How is it that the birds sing, th.at the snow melts, that the rose 
opens, that Ma3' blooms, that the dawn whitens behind the black 
trees on the shivering summit of the hills ? 

One kiss, and that was all. 

Both trembled, and tlRw looked at each other in the darkness witli 
brilliant C3’es. 

They felt neither the fre.sh night, nor the cold stone, nor the damp 
ground, nor the wet grass, they looked at each other, and their hearts 
were full of thought. Tlwy had cl.asped hands, without knowing it. 

.She did not ask him, she did not even think of it, in what wav 
and by what means he had succeeded in penetrating into the garde” 
It seemed so n.atur.al to her that he should be there? 
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From time to time Marius’, knee touched Cosette’s knee, which 
gave them both a thrill. 

Atintcrvals, Cosette faltered out a word. Her soul trembled upon 
her lips like a drop of dew upon a flower. 

Gradually they began to talk. Overflow succeeded to silence, 
which is fulness. The night was serene and splendid above their 
heads. These two beings, pure as spirits, told each other all their 
dreams, their frenzies, their ecstasies, their chimeras, their de- 
spondencies, how they had adored each other from afar, how they 
had longed for each other, their despair when they had ceased to 
see each other. They confided to each other in an intimacy of the 
ideal, which even now nothing could have increased, all that was 
most hidden and most my'^sterious of themselves. They related to 
each other, with a candid faith in their illusions, all that love, youth, 
and that remnant of childhood was theirs, suggested to their thought. 
These two hearts poured themselves out into each other, so that at 
the end of an hour, it was the young man who had the young girl’s 
soul and the young girl who had the soul of the young man. They in- 
ter-penetrated, they enchanted, they dazzled each other. 

When they had finished, when they had told each other every- 
thing, she laid her head upon his shoulder, and asked him : 

“What is your name ?’’ 

“My name is Marius,” said he. “And yours ?” 

“My name is Cosette." 



BOOK SIXTH— LITTUi: GAVROCHK 
I 

A MAU'A'OLENT THICK OF THF. V.'INn 

StN'ci-: 1823, aiul while tlic Montfcrnicil chop-honsc was j^radiially 
foundering; ajul hein" swallowed up, noi in the abyss of a banb- 
rnptcy, but in the sink of pelly debts, the Thenardier couple had had 
two more children ; both male. This made five ; two girls and three 
hoys. It was a good many. 

The Thenardicss had disembarrassed herself of the two last, 
while yet at an early age and quite small, with singular good for- 
tune. 

Disembarrassed is the word. There was in this woman but a frag- 
ment of nature. A jihcnomenon, moreover, of which there is more 
than one e.Namplc. Like Madame la Marechalc de La Mothe Iloud- 
ancourt, the Thenardicss was a mother only to her daughters. Her 
maternity ended there. Her hatred of the human race began with 
her bo 3 's. On tlic side towards her sons, her malignity was precipi- 
tous, and her heart had at that spola fearful escarpment. As we have 
seen, she detc.stcd the eldest ; .she execrated the two others. Why ? Be- 
cause, The most terrible of motives and the most unanswerable of 
responses: Bec.ause. “1 have no use for a squalling pack of chil- 
dren,” sai<l this mother. 

We must explain how the Thenardiers had succeeded in disen- 
cumbering themselves of their two youngest children, and evi^n in 
deriving a profit from them. 

This Magnon girl, sjioken of some pages back, w.as the same who 
had succeeded in getting her two children endowed by goodman 
Gillcnonnand, She lived on the Quai dcs Celcstins, .at the corner of 
that ancient Rue du Petit Muse which has done what it could to 
change its evil renown into good odour. Manv will remember that 
great epidemic of croup which desolated, thirty-five years ago, the 
quarters bordering on the Seine at Paris, and of which science took 
adv.antage to experiment on a large scale as to the efficacy of in- 
sufilntions of alum, now so happily replaced by the tincture of 
iodine externally applied. In that epidemic, Magnon lost her two 
boys, still very j-oung. on the same d.ay, one in the morning, the 
other at night. This w.as a blow. l’he.se children were precious to their 
mother ; they represented cighu* francs a month. These eighty francs 
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were paid with great exactness, in tlie name of M. Gillenorniand, 
by his rent-agent, I\I. Barge, retired constable, Rue du Roi de Sidle. 
The children dead, the income was buried. Magnon sought for an 
expedient. In that dark masonry of evil of which she was a part, 
everything is known, secrets are kept, and each aids the other. , 
Itlagnon needed two children ! the Thenardiess had two. Same sex, 
same age. Good arrangement for one, good investment for the other. 
The little Thenardiers became the little Magnons. Magnon left the 
Quai des Celestins and went to live in the Rue Clocheperce. In 
Paris, the identity which binds an individual to himself is broken 
from one street to another. 

The government, not being notified, did not object, and the sub- 
stitution took place in the most natural way in the world. Only 
Thcnardier demanded, for this loan of children, ten francs a month, 
which Magnon promised, and even paid. It need not be said that 
Monsieur Gillenormand continued to pay. He came twice a year 
to see the little ones. He did not perceive the change. “Monsieur,” 
said Magnon to him, “how much they look like you.’’ 

Thcnardier, to whom avatars were easy, seized this opportunity 
to become Jondrette. His two girls and Gavroche had hardly had 
time to perceive that they had two little brothers. At a certain depth 
of misery, men are possessed by a sort of spectral indifference, and 
look upon their fellow beings as upon goblins. Your nearest rela-' 
fives are often but vague forms of shadow for you, hardly distinct 
from the nebulous background of life, and easily reblended with 
the invisible. 

On the evening of the day she had delivered her two little ones 
to Magnon, expressing her willingness freely to renounce them for- 
ever, the Thenardiess had, or feigned to have, a scruple. She said to 
her husband : “But this is abandoning one’s children !’’ Thcnardier, 
magisterial and phlegmatic, cauterised the scruple with this phrase: 
“Jean Jacques Rousseau did better!” From scruple the mother 
passed to anxiety: “But suppose the police come to torment us.? 
What we have done here. Monsieur Thcnardier, say now, is it law- 
ful?” Thcnardier answered: “Everything is lawful. Nobody will 
see it but the slij'. Moreover, with children who have not a sou, no- 
body has any interest to look closely into it.” 

Magnon had a kind of elegance in crime. She made a toilette. 
She shared her rooms, furnished in a gaudy yet wretched style, with 
..a .shrewd Frenchified English thief. This naturalised 'Parisian 
English woman, recommendablc by very' rich connections, intimately 
acquainted with the medals of the Bibliolheque and the diamonds 
of JIademoiselle jMars, afterwards became famous in the judicial 
records. She was called MamscUc Miss. 

The two little ones who had fallen to ]\Iagnon had nothing to 
complain of. Recommended by the eighty, francs; they were taken 
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care of, as everything is wliicli is a matter of btisiness; not hadiy 
clothed, not badly fed, treated almost like “little gentlemen.’’ better 
with the false mother than with the true. Magtion acted the lady 
and did not talk argot before them. 

They pa.ssed .some years thus: Thenardicr aiignrcd well of it. 
It occurred to him one day to say to Magnon who brought him his 
monthly ten francs, “The father must give them an education. 

Suddenly, these two jx)or children, till then well care<i for, even 
by their ill fortune, were abruptly thrown out into life, attd cotn- 
pcllcd to begin it, 

A numerous arrest of malefactors like that of the Jondretle 
garret, necessarily complicated with ulterior searches and seizures, 
is really a disa.slcr for this hideous occult counter-society which 
lives beneath public society ; an event like this involves every de- 
-scription of misfortune in that gloomy world. The catastrojdie of 
the Thenardiers produced the catastrophe of Magnon. 

One day, a short time after Magnon handed Eponine the note 
relative to the Rue Plumet, there was a sudden descent <)f the police 
in the Rue Ciochepercc. Magnon was arrested as well as Mamsellb 
Miss, and the whole household, which was sus])icious, was included 
in the haul. The two little boys were playing at the time in a back- 
yard, and saw nothing of the raid. \\'hen they wanted to go in, 
they found the door closed and the house empty. A cobbler, whose 
shop was opposite, called them and handed them a paper which 
"their mother” had left for them. On the pa])cr there was an ad- 
dre.ss; M. Barge, rent-agent, Rue du Roi de Sicilc, No. 8. The man 
of the shop said to them; "You don’t live here any more. Go there 
—it is near by — the first street to the left. Ask your way with this 
paper.” 

The children started, the elder leading the younger, and holding 
in his hand the jiaper which was to he their guide. Me was cold, and 
his benumbed little fingers had but an awkward grasp, and held the 
pajicr loosely. As they were turning out of the Rue Ciochepercc, a 
gust of winci snatched it from him, and, as night was coming on, the 
child could not find it again. 

They began to wander, as chance led them, in the streets. 

11 

IN' WHICH l.Tm.E GAVROC HE TAKES ADVANTAGE OF NAPOLEON 

THE GREAT 

Sprint, in Paris is often accompanied with keen and sharp north 
winds, by which one is not exactly frozen, but frost-bitten; these 
winds, which mar the most bc.autiful days, have precisely the effect 
of those currents of cold air which enter a warm room through the 
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cracks of an ill-closed window or door. It seems as if the dreap- 
door of Avinter were partly open and the wind were coming in at it. 
In'the spring of 1832, the time when the first great epidemic of this 
century broke out in Europe, these rvinds were sharper and more 
piercing than ever. A door still more icy than that of winter was 
ajar. The door of the sepulchre. The breath of the cholera rvas felt 
in those winds. 

In the meteorological point of view, these cold winds had this 
peculiarity, that they did not exclude a strong electric tension. 
Storms accompanied by thunder and lightning were frequent dur- 
ing this time. 

One evening when these winds were blowing harshly, to that de- 
gree that January seemed returned, and the bourgeois had resumed 
their cloaks, little Gavroche, always shivering cheerfully under his 
rags, was standing, as if in ecstasy, before a Avig-maker’s shop in 
the neighbourhood of the Orme. Saint GerA'ais. He Avas adorned 
' Avith a AAmman’s Avoollen shaAvl, picked up nobody knoAvs Avhere, of 
AA'hich he had made a muffler. Little Gavroche appeared to be in- 
tensely admiring a Avax bride, Avitb bare neck and a head-dress of 
orange floAvers, Avhich Avas revolving behind the sash, exhibiting 
betAveen tAvo lamps, its smile to the passers ; but in reality he Avas 
Avatching the shop to see if he could not “chiper" a cake of soap 
from the front, which he AA'Ould afterrvards sell for a sou to a hair- 
dresser in the banlieue. It often happened that he breakfasted upon 
one of these cakes. He called this kind of Avork, for Avhich he had 
some talent, "shaving the barbers.” 

As he AA'as contemplating the bride and squinting at the cake 
of soap, he muttered betAA’een his teeth : "Tuesday. It isn’t Tuesday. 
Is it Tuesday ? Perhaps it is Tuesday. Yes, it is Tuesday.” 

Nobody ever discoA'ered to Avhat this monologue related. 

If, perchance, this soliloquy referred to the last time he had dined 
it AA’as three days before, for it AA'as then Friday. 

The barber in his shop, Avarmed by a good stoA'e, Avas shaving a 
customer and casting from time to time a look towards this enemy, 
this frozen and brazen gamin, avIio had both hands in his pockets, 
but his Avits CA'idently out of their sheath. 

While Gavroche Avas examining the bride, the AvindoAVS, and the 
Windsor soap, tAA’o children of unequal height, rather neatly dressed, 
and still smaller than he, one appearing to be seven years old, the 
other five, timidly turned the knob of the door and entered the shop, 
asking for something, charity, perhaps, in a plaintiA'e manner Avhicli 
rather resembled a groan than a pray'er. They both spoke at once 
and their AA'ords Avere unintelligible because sobs choked the voice 
of the younger, and the cold made the elder's teeth chatter. The 
barber turned Avith a furious face, and Avithout leaA'ing his razor, 
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. crowding back the elder with his left hand and the little one with his 
knee, pushed them into the street and shut the door saying : 

“Coming and freezing people for nothing !” 

The two children went on, crjdng. ^leanwhile a cloud had come 
up ; it began to rain. 

Little Gavroche ran after them and accosted them ; 

“What is the matter with ^-ou, little brats ?’’ 

“We don’t know where to sleep,” answered the elder. 

“Is that all ?” said Gavroche. “That is nothing. Does anybod}' cry 
for that ? Are thej' canaries then ?’’ 

And assuming, through his slightly bantering superiority, a tone 
of softened authorit}’- and gentle protection : 

'^Momacqucs, come with me.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the elder. 

And the two children followed him as they would have followed 
an archbishop. They had stopped crying. 

Gavroche led them up the Rue Saint Antoine in the direction of 
the Bastille. 

Gavroche, as he travelled on, cast an indignant and retrospective 
glance at the barber’s shop. 

“He has no heart, that vicrlan” he muttered. “He is an Anglkhc.” 

A girl, seeing them all three marching in a row, Ga-sTOche at the 
head, broke into a loud laugh. This laugh was lacking in respect for 
the group. 

“Good day, Mamselle Omnibus,” said Gavroche to her. 

A moment afterwards, the barber recurring to him, he added: 

“I am mistaken in the animal; be isn’t a incrlaih he is a snake. 
Wig-maker, I am going after a locksmith, and I will have a rattle 
made for your tail.” 

This barber had made him aggressive. He apostrophised, as he 
leaped across a brook, a portress with a beard fit to meet Faust upon 
the Brocken, who had her broom in her hand. 

“Madame,” said he to her, “you have come out with your horse, 
have you ?” 

And upon this, he splashed the polished boots of a passer with 
mud. 

“Whelp!’’ cried the man, furious. 

Ga\’roche lifted his nose above his shawl. 

“i^Ionsieur complains ?” 

“Of you!” said the passer. 

“The bureau is closed,” said Gavroche. “I receive no more com- 
plaints.” 

Meanwhile, continuing up the street, he saw, quite frozen under 
a porte-cochere, a beggar girl of thirteen or fourteen, whose clothes,, 
were so short that her knees could be seen. The little girl was hp- 
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ginning to be too big a girl for that. Growth plays you such tricks. 

The skirt becomes short at the moment that nudity becomes indecent. 

“Poor girl !” said Gavroche. “She hasn’t even any breeches. But 
here, take this.” 

And, taking off all that good woollen which he had about his 
neck, he threw it upon the bony and purple shoulders of the beggar 
girl, where the muffler became a shawl. 

The little girl looked at him with an astonished appearance, and 
received the shawl in silence. At a certain depth of distress, the poor, 
in their stupor, groan no longer over evil, and are no longer thankful 
for good. 

This done : 

“Brrr!” said Gavroche, shivering worse than St, Martin, who, 
at least, kept half his cloak. 

At this brrr ! the storm, redoubling its fury, became violent. These 
malignant skies punish good actions. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Gavroche, “what does this mean? It rains 
again! Good God, if this continues, I withdraw my subscription." 

And he continued his walk. 

“It’s all the same,” added he, casting a glance at the beggar girl 
who was cuddling herself under the shawl, “there is somebody who 
has a famous peel.” 

And, looking at the cloud, he cried : 

“Caught !” _ 

The two children limped along behind him. 

As they were passing by one of those thick grated lattices which 
indicate a baker’s shop, for bread like gold is kept behind iron grat- 
ings, Gavroche turned : 

“Ah, ha, monies, have we dined ?” 

“Ivlonsieur,” answered the elder, “we have not eaten since early 
this morning.” 

“You are then without father or mother?” resumed Gavroche, 
majestically. 

“Excuse us, monsieur, we have a papa and mamma, but w'c dont 
know where the}' are.” 

“Sometimes that’s better than knowing,” said GaiToche, who was 
a thinker. 

“It is two hours now,” continued the elder, “that we have been 
walking; ive have been looking for things in every corner, but- we 
can find nothing.” 

“I know,” said Gavroche. “The dogs eat up evcr 3 'thing.” 

He resumed, after a moment’s silence; 

“Ah 1 we liave lost our authors. We don’t know now what w'c have 
done with them. That won’t do, gamins. It is stupid to get lost like 
that for people of any age. Ah, yes, we must Itcltcr for all tiiat. 
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Still he asked them no questions. To be without a home, what 
could be more natural ? 

. The elder o£ the two monies, almost entirely restored to the quick 
unconcern of childhood, made this exclamation : 

“It is very queer for all that. Mamma, who promised to take us 
to look for some blessed box, on Palm Sunday.” 

“Neurs,” answered Gavroche. 

“Mamma,” added the elder, “is a lady who lives with ^lamselle 
Miss.” 

“Tanflute,” replied Gavroche. 

Meanwhile he had stopped, and for a few minutes he had been 
groping and fumbling in all sorts of recesses which he had in his 
rags. _ .... 

Finally he raised his head with an air which was onl}’- intended for 
one of satisfaction, but which was in realit}’^ triumphant. 

“Let us compose ourselves, womigmrds. Here is enough for sup- 
per for three.” 

And he took a sou from one of his pockets. 

Without giving the two little boys time for amazement, he pushed 
them both before him into the baker’s shop, and laid his sou on the 
counter, crying : 

“Boy ! five centimes’ worth of bread.” 

The mail, who was the master baker himself, took a loaf and a 
knife. 

“In three pieces, boy!” resumed Gavroche, and he added with 
dignity : 

“There are three of us.” 

And seeing that the baker, after having examined the three cos- 
tumes, had taken a black loaf, he thrust his finger deep into his nose 
with a respiration as imperious as if he had had the great Frederick’s 
pinch of snuff at the end of his thumb, and threw full in the baker’s 
face this indignant apostrophe : 

“ Whossachuav ?” 

Those of our readers^ who may be tempted to see in this summons 
X)f Gavroche to the baker a Russian or Polish word, or one of those 
savage cries which the lowas and the Botocudos hurl at each other 
from one bank of a stream to the other in their solitudes, are in- 
formed that it is a phrase which they use every day (they, our read- 
ers), and which takes the place of this phrase : what is that you have ? 
The baker understood perfectly well, and answered : 

“Wlty ! it is bread, very good bread of the second quality.” 

“You mean larlon brutal,”^ replied Gavroche, with a calm cold 
disdain. “White bread, boy! larion savonne! I am treating.” 

The baker could not help smiling, and while ' 

’ Black bread. 
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ginning to be too big a girl for that. Growth plays you such tricks. 

The skirt becomes short at the moment that nudity becomes indecent, 

"Poor girl !” said Gavroche. “She hasn’t even any breeches. But 
here, take this.” 

And, taking off all that good woollen which he had about his 
neck, he threw it upon the bony and purple shoulders of the beggar 
girl, where the muffler became a shawl. 

Tlie little girl looked at him with an astonished appearance, and 
received the shawl in silence. At a certain depth of distress, the poor, 
in their stupor, groan no longer over evil, and are no longer thankful 
for good. 
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"Brrr!” said Gavroche, shivering worse than St. Martin, who, 
at least, kept half his cloak. 

At this brrr ! the storm, redoubling its fury, became violent. These 
malignant skies punish good actions. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Gavroche, “what does this mean? It rains 
again! Good God, if this continues, I withdraw my subscription." 

And he continued his walk. 

“It’s all the same,” added he, casting a glance at the beggar girl 
who was cuddling herself under the shawl, “there is somebody who 
has a famous peel.” 

And, looking at the cloud, he cried : 
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The two children limped along behind him. 

As they were passing by one of those thick grated lattices which 
indicate a baker’s shop, for bread like gold is kept behind iron grat- 
ings, Gavroche turned : 

“Ah, ha, movies, have we dined?” 

“Monsieur,” answered the elder, “we have not eaten since early 
this morning.” 

“You are then without father or mother?” resumed Gavroche, 
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“Excuse us, monsieur, we have a papa and mamma, but we don't 
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“.Sometimes that’s better than knowing,” said Gavroche, who was 
a thinker. 
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Still he asked them no questions. To be without a home, what 
could be more natural ? 

The elder of the two momcs, almost entirel}' restored to the quick 
unconcern of childhood, made this exclamation ; 

“It is very queer for all that. Mamma, who promised to take us 
to look for some blessed box, on Palm Sunday.” 

“Neurs,” answered Gavroche. 

“Mamma,” added the elder, “is a lady who lives with Jklamselle 
Miss.” 

“Tanflute,” replied Gavroche. 

Meanwhile he had stopped, and for a few minutes he had been 
groping and fumbling in all sorts of recesses which he had in his 

. . ... 

Finally he raised his head with an air which was only intended for 
one of satisfaction, but which was in realhy triumphant. 

“Let us compose ourselves, momignards. Here is enough for sup- 
per for three.” 

And he took a sou from one of his pockets. 

Without giving the two little boys time for amazement, he pushed 
them both before him into the baker’s shop, and laid his sou on the 
counter, crju'ng : 

“Boy ! five centimes’ worth of bread.” 

The man. who was the master baker himself, took a loaf and a 
knife. 

“In three pieces, boy!” resumed Gavroche, and he added with 
dignity : 

“There are three of us.” 

And seeing that the baker, after having examined the three cos- 
tumes, had taken a black loaf, he thrust his finger deep into his nose 
with a respiration as imperious as if he had had the great Frederick’s 
pinch of snuff at the end of his thumb, and threw full in the baker’s 
face this indignant apostrophe : 

“Whossachuav ?” 

Those of our readers, who may be tempted to see in this summons 
jof Gavroche to the baker a Russian or Polish word, or one of those 
savage cries which the lowas and the Botocudos hurl at each other 
from one bank of a stream to the other in their solitudes, are in- 
formed that it is a phrase which they use every day (they, our read- 
ers), and which takes the place of this phrase : what is that you have ? 
The baker understood perfectly well, and answered ; 

■ “Why ! it is bread, very good bread of the second quality.” 

“You mean larion brutal,"^ replied Gavroche, with a calm cold 
disdain. “White bread, boy! hrton savonuc! I am treating.” 

The baker could not help smiling, and while he was cutting the 


’ Black bread. 
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white bread, he looked at them in a compassionate manner which 

offended Gavroche. 

“Come, paper cap!” said he, “what are you fathoming us like 
that for ?” 

All three placed end to end would hardly have made a fathom. 

When the bread was cut, the baker put the sou in his drawer, and 
Gavroche said to the two children : 

“Morfilczr 

The little boys looked at him confounded. 

Gavroche began to laugh ; 

“Ah! stop, that is true, they don’t know yet, they are so small.” 

And he added : 

“Eat." 

■ At the same time he handed each of them a piece of bread. 

And, thinking that the elder, who appeared to him more worthy 

of his conversation, deserved some special encouragement and ought 
to be relieved of all hesitation in regard to satisfying his appetite, 
he added, giving him the largest piece ; 

■ “Stick that in your gun.” 

There was one piece smaller than the other two ; he took it for 
himself. 

The poor children were starving, Gavroche included. While they 
were tearing the bread with their fine teeth, they encumbered the 
shop of the baker who, now that he had received his pay, was re- 
garding them ill-humouredly. 

“Come into the street," said Gavroche. 

They went on in the direction of the Bastille. 

From time to time when they' were passing before a lighted shop, 
the smaller one stopped to look at the time by a leaden watch sus- 
pended from his neck by a string. 

“Here is decidedly a real canary',” said Gavroche. 

Then he thoughtfully muttered between his teeth : 

“It’s all the sajne, if I had any movies, I would hug them tighter 
than this.” 

As they finished their pieces of bread and reached the corner of 
that gloomy Rue des Ballets, at the end of which the low and for- 
bidding -wicket of La Force is seen ; 

“Hullo, is that you, Gavroche?" said somebody. 

“Hullo, is that you, Montparnasse?” said Gavroche. 

A man had just accosted the gamin, and this man w'as none other 
than Montparnasse, disguised with blue eye-glasses, but recognis- 
able by' Ga-\Toche. 

“Mastiff!” continued Gavroche, “you have a peel the colour of a 
flaxseed poultice and blue spectacles like a doctor. You are in style, 
’pon the word of an old man.” 
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"Hush!” said Montparnasse, “not so loud.” 

And he hastily drew Gavroche out of the light of the shops. 

The two little boys followed mechanically, holding each other 
by the hand. 

When they were under the black arch of a porte-cochere, shel- 
tered from sightand from the rain: 

“Do you know where I am going?” inquired Montparnasse. 

“To the Abbey of Monte a Regret,” * said Gavroche. 

“Joker!” 

And Montparnasse continued : 

“I am going to find Babet.” 

“Ah !” said Gavroche, “her name is Babet.” 

Montparnasse lowered his voice. 

“Not her, his.” 

“Ah, Babet!” 

“Yes, Babet.” 

“I thought he was buckled.” 

“He has slipped the buckle,” answered Montparnasse. 

And he rapidly related to the gamin that, on the morning of that 
ver}' day, Babet, having been transferred to the Conciergerie, had 
escaped by turning to the left instead of turning to the right in “the 
vestibule of the Examination hall.” 

Gavroche admired the skill. 

“What a dentist !” said he. 

Montparnasse added a few particulars in regard to Babet’s escape 
and finished with : 

“Oh ! that is not all.” 

Gavroche, while listening, had caught hold of a cane which Mont- 
parnasse had in his hand, he had pulled mechanically on the upper 
part, and the blade of a dagger appeared. 

“Ah !” said he, pushing the dagger back hastily, “you have brought 
your gendarme disguised as a bourgeois.” 

Montparnasse gave him a wink. 

“The deuce!” resumed Gavroche, “then you are going to have 
a tussle with the cognes?” 

' “We don’t know,” answered Montparnasse with an indifferent 
air. “It is always well to have a pin about you.” 

Gavroche insisted: 

“What is it you are going to do to-night?” 

^lontparnasse took up the serious line anew and said, biting his 
syllables : 

“Several things.” 

And abruptly changing the conversation : 


* To tlic scaffold. 



“Bv the way !" 

“What?” 

“A story of the other clay. Just tliink C5f it. I meet a bourgeois. 
He makes me a present of a sermon and his purse. I put that in my 
poclcct. A minute afterwards I feel in my pocket. There is nothing 
there.” 

“Except the sermon,” said Gavroche. 

“But you,” resumed Montparnasse, “where are you going now?” 

Gavroche showed his two proteges and said : 

“I am going to put these children to bed.” 

“Where do they sleep ?" 

“At my house.” 

“Your house. Where is that ?” 

“At my house.” 

“You liave a room then ?” 

“Yes, I have a room.” 

“And where is 3'our room ?” 

"In the elephant,” said Gavroche. 

Montparnasse, although b}’- nature not easil}^ astonished; could 
not restrain an exclamation : 

“In the elephant ?” 

“Well, ves, in the elephant?” replied Gavroche, “whosscinatru- 
that?” 

This is also a word in the language which nobody writes and 
which everybody uses. Wdiosscmatruthat, signifies what is the mat- 
ter with that ? 

The profound observation of the gamin recalled Montparnasse 
to calmness and to good scn.se. He appeared to return to more re- 
spectful sentiments for Gavroche’s lodging. 

“Indeed!” said he, “yes, the elephant. Arc you well off there?’ 

“\’ery well,” said Gavroche. “There, really chcnumcni. There 
arc no draughts of wind as there are under the bridges.” 

“How do j'ou get in?” 

“I get in.” 

“Tiiere is a hole then ?” inquired Montparnasse. 

“Zounds! But it musn’t be told. It is between the forelegs.- The 
coqueurs ' haven’t seen it.” 

“And you climb up? Yes, I understand.” 

"In a twinkling, crick, crack, it is done, all alone.” 

/\.fler a moment, Gavroche added : 

“For these little boys I shall have a ladder.” 

Montparnasse began to laugh : 

“Y'here the devil did vou get thc.se brats?” ' ' 

t 


* Spies, policemen. 
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Gavroclie simply answered : 

“They are some momicJiards a wig-maker made me a present of.” 

^'leanwhile Montparnasse had become thoughtful, 

“You recognised me very easily,” he murmured. 

He took from his pocket two little objects which were nothing 
but two quills wrapped in cotton and introduced one into each 
nostril. This made him a new nose. 

“That changes you,” said Gavroche, “you are not so ugly, you 
ought to keep so all the time.” 

Montparnasse was a handsome fellow, but Gavroche was a scoffer. 

“Joking aside,” asked Montparnasse, “how do you like that?” 

It was also another sound of voice. In the twinkling of an eye, 
Montparnasse had become unrecognisable. 

“Oh ! play us Punchinello !” exclaimed Gavroche, 

The two little ones, who had not been listening till now, they had 
themselves been so busy in stuffing their fingers into their noses, 
were attracted by this name and looked upon Montparnasse with 
dawning joy and admiration. 

Unfortunately Montparnasse was anxious. 

He laid his hand on Gavroche’s shoulder and said to him, dwell- 
ing upon his words : 

“Listen to a digression, boy, if I were on the Square, with my 
doguc, my daguc, and my digue, and if you were so prodigal as to 
offer me twenty great sous, I shouldn’t refuse to goupincr ’ for them, 
but we are not on Mardi Gras.” 

This grotesque phrase produced a singular effect upon the gamin. 
Pie turned hastily, cast his small sparkling eyes about him with 
intense attention, and perceived, within a few steps, a sergent de 
ville, whose back was turned to them. Gavroche let an “ah, yes !” 
escape him, which he suppressed upon the spot, and shaking Mont- 
parnasse’s hand : 

“Well, good night,” said he, "I am going to my elephant with 
my monies. On the supposition that you should need me some night, 
3’ou will come and find me there. I live in the second story. There is 
no porter. You would ask for Monsieur Gavroche.” 

“All right,” said Montparnasse. 

And they separated, ^Montparnasse making his way towards the 
Grove and Gavroche towards the Bastille. The little five-year-old 
drawn along by his brother, whom Gavroche was drawing along, 
turned his head back several times to see “Punchinello” going awaj'. 

The unintelligent phrase by which Montparnasse had warned 
Gavroche of the presence of the sergent de ville, contained no other 
talisman than the syllable dig repeated five or si.x times under var- 
ious forms. This syllable dig, not pronounced singly, but artistically 


’ To labour. 
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mingled with the words of a phrase, means : Take care, tiv cannoi 
talk freely. There was furthermore in Montparnasse's phrase a 
literary beauty which escaped Gavroche, that is my doguc, my dagiic, 
and my digue, an expression of the argot of the Temple, which 
signifies my dog, my knife, and my wife, very much used among 
the Pitres and the Queues Rouges of the age of Louis XIV., when 
Moliere wrote and Callot drew. 

, Twenty j’ears ago, there was still to be seen in the southeast cor- 
ner of the Place de la Bastille, near the canal basin dug in the an- 
cient ditch of the prison citadel, a grotesque monument which has 
now faded awaj’’ from the memory of Parisians, and which is worthy 
to leave some trace, for it was an idea of the “member of the Insti- 
tute, General-in-Chief of the Army of Egypt.” 

We say monument, although it was only a rough model. But this 
rough model itself, a huge plan, a vast carcass of an idea of Napoleon 
which two or three successive gusts of wind had carried away and 
thrown each time further from us, had become historical, and had 
acquired a definiteness which contrasted with its provisional as- 
pect. It was an elephant, forty feet high, constructed of framework 
and masonry, bearing on its back its tower, which resembled a house, 
formerly painted green by some house-painter, now painted black 
by the sun, the rain, and the weather. In that open and deserted cor- 
ner of the Square, the broad front of the colossus, his'trunk, his 
tusks, his size, his enormous rump, his four feet like columns, pro- 
duced at night, under the starry sky, a startling and terrible outline. 
One knew not what it meant. It was a sort of symbol of the force of 
the people. It was gloomy, enigmatic, and immense. It was a mys- 
terious and mighty phantom, rdsibly standing by the side of the 
invisible spectre of the Bastille- 

Few strangers visited this edifice, no passer-by looked at it. It was 
falling into ruin ; every season, the mortar which was detached from 
its sides made hideous wounds upon it. “The rediles,” as they say in 
fashionable dialect, had forgotten it since 1814. It was there in its 
corner, gloomy, diseased, crumbling, surrounded by a rotten rail- 
ing, continually besmeared by drunken coachmen ; crevices marked 
up the belly, a lath was sticking out from the tail, the tall grass came 
far up between its legs ; and as the level of the square had been rising 
for thirty years all about it, by that slow and continuous movement 
which insensibly raises the soil of great cities, it was in a hollow, and 
it seemed as if the earth sank under it. It was huge, contemned, re- 
pulsive, and superb ; ugly to the eye of the bourgeois, melancholy to 
the eye of the thinker. It partook, to some extent, of a filth soon to 
be swept away, and, to some extent, of a majesty soon to be de- 
capitated. 

As we have said, night changed its appearance! Night is the true 
medium for everything which is .shadowy. As soon as twilight fell. 
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the' old’ elephant became transfigured; he assumed a tranquil and 
terrible form in the fearful serenity of the darkness. Being of the 
past, he was of the night ; and this obscurity was fitting to his great- 
ness. 

This monument, rude, squat, clums}’, harsh, severe, almost de- 
formed, but certainly majestic, and impressed with a sort of mag- 
nificent and savage seriousness, has disappeared, leaving a peace- 
able reign to the kind of gigantic stove, adorned with its stove-pipe, 
which has taken the place of the forbidding nine-towered fortress, 
almost as the bourgeoisie replaces feudality. It is very natural that 
a stove should be the symbol of an epoch of which a tea-kettle con- 
tains the power. This period will pass away, it is already passing 
away ; we are beginning to understand that, if there may be force 
in a boiler, there can be power only in a brain ; in other words, that 
what leads and controls the world, is not locomotives, but ideas. 
Harness the locomotives to the ideas, veiy^ well ; but do not take the 
horse for the horseman. 

However, this may be, to return to the Place de la Bastille, the 
architect of the elephant had succeeded in making something grand 
with plaster ; the architect of the stove-pipe has succeeded in making 
something petty with bronze. 

This stove-pipe, which was baptised with a sonorous name, and 
called the Column of July, this would-be monument of an abortive 
revolution, was still, in 1832, enveloped in an immense frame-work 
covering, which we for our part still regret, and by a large board in- 
closure, which completed the isolation of the elephant. 

It was towards this corner of the square, dimly lighted by the 
reflection of a distant lamp, that the gamin directed the two 
“monies.” 

We must be permitted to stop here long enough to declare that 
we are within the simple reality, and that twenty years ago the 
police tribunals would have had to condemn upon a complaint for 
vagrancy and breach of a public monument, a child who should have 
been caught sleeping in the interior even of the elephant of the 
Bastille. This fact stated, we continue. 

As they came near the colossus, Gavroche comprehended the effect 
which the infinitely great may produce upon the infinitely small, and 
said ; 

“Brats ! don’t be frightened.” 

Then he entered through a gap in the fence into the inclosure of 
the elephant, and helped the monies to crawl through the breach. 
The two children, a little frightened, followed Gavroche without 
saying a word, and trusted themselves to that little Providence in 
rags who had given them bread and promised ithem a lodging. 

Lying by the side of the fence was a ladder, which, b\" da}', was 
used Iw the working-men of the neighbouring wood-yard. Gavroche 
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lifted it with singular vigour, and set it up against one of the ele- 
phant’s forelegs. About the point where the ladder ended, a sort 
of black hole could be distinguished in the bellj^ of the colossus. 

Gavrochc showed the ladder and the hole to his guests, and said to 
them : 

“Mount and enter.” 

The two little fellows looked at each other in terror. 

"You are afraid, vtSmes!" exclaimed Gavroebe. 

And he added : 

“You shall see.” 

He clasped the elephant's wrinkled foot, and in a twinkling, with- 
out deigning to make use of the ladder, he reached the crevice. He 
entered it as an adder glides into a hole, and disappeared, and a mo- 
ment afterwards the two children saw his pallid face dimly appear- 
ing like a faded and wan form, at the edge of the hole full of dark- 
ne.ss, 

“Well,” cried he, "why don’t you come up, momigmrds? you’ll 
see how nice it is ! Come up,” said he, to the elder, “I will give you a 
hand.” 

The little ones urged each other forward. The gamin made them 
afraid and reassured them at the same time, and then it rained very 
hard. The elder ventured. The younger, seeing his brother go up, 
and himself left all alone between the paws of this huge beast, had 
a great desire to cry, but he did not dare. 

The elder clambered up the rounds of the ladder. He tottered 
badly. Gavrochc, while he was on his way, encouraged him with the 
exclamations of a fencing master to his scholars, or of a muleteer 
to his mules : 

“Don’t be afraid 1” 

“That’s it !” 

"Come on !” 

“Put your foot there !” 

“Your hand here!” 

“Be brave!” 

_ And when he came within his reach he caught him quickly af’d 
vigorously by the arm and drew him up. 

“Gulped !” said he. 

The mdme had passed through the crevice. 

“Now,” said Gavrochc, “wait forme. Monsieur, have the kindness 
to sit down." 

And, going out by the crevice as he had entered, he let himself 
glide rvitli the agility of a monkey along the elephant’s kg, he 
dropped upon his feet in the grass, caught the little fivc-3’car'Okl 1’)' 
the waist and set liim half way up tlie ladder, then he began to mount 
up behind him, crying to the elder : 

“I will push him ; j'ou pul! him.” 
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In an instant the little fellow was lifted, pushed, dragged, pulled, 
stuffed, crammed into the hole without having had time to know 
what was going on. And Gavroche, entering after him, pushing back 
the ladder with a kick so that it fell upon the grass, began to clap 
his hands, and cried : 

“Here we are ! Hurrah for General Lafayette !” 

This explosion over, he added ; 

“Brats, you are in my house.” 

Gavroche was in fact at home. 

O unexpected utility of the useless ! charity of great things ! good- 
ness of giants 1 This monstrous monument which had contained a 
thought of the emperor, had become the box of a gamin. The momc 
had been accepted and sheltered by the colossus. The bourgeois in 
their Sunday clothes, who passed by the elephant of the Bastille, 
frequently said, eyeing it scornfully with their goggle eyes : “What’s 
the use of that?” The use of it was to save from the cold, the frost, 
the hail, the rain, to protect from the wintrj' wind, to presence from 
sleeping m the mud, which breeds fever, and from sleeping in the 
snow, which breeds death, a little being with no father or mother, 
with no bread, no clothing, no asylum. The use of it was to receive 
the innocent whom society repelled. The use of it was to diminish 
the public crime. It was a den open for him to whom all doors were 
closed. It seemed as if the miserable old mastodon, invaded by ver- 
min and oblivion, covered with warts, mould, and ulcers, tottering, 
worm-eaten, abandoned, condemned, a sort of colossal beggar asking 
in vain the alms of a benevolent look in the middle of the Square, 
had taken pity itself on this other beggar, the poor pigmy who went 
with no shoes to his feet, no roof over his head, blowing his fingers, 
clothed in rags, fed upon what is thrown away. This was the use of 
the elephant of the Bastille. This idea of Napoleon, disdained by 
men, had been taken up by God. That which had been illustrious 
only, had become august. The emperor must have had, to realise 
what he meditated, porphyry, brass, iron, gold, marble ; for God the 
old assemblage of boards, joists, and plaster was enough. The em- 
peror had had a dream of genius; in this titanic elephant, armed, 
prodigious, brandishing his trunk, bearing his tower, and making 
the joyous and vivifying waters gush out on all sides about him, he 
desired to incarnate the people. God had done a grander thing with 
it, he lodged a child. 

The hole by which Gavroche had entered was a break hardly 
visible from the outside, concealed as it was, and as we have said, 
under the belly of the elephant, and so narrow that hardly anything 
but cats and momes could have pas.sed through. 

“Let us begin,” said Gavroche, "by telling the porter that we are 
not in.” 
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"Quick,” said he. 

And he pushed them towards what we are very happy to be able 
to call the bottom of the chamber. 

His bed was there. 

Gavroche’s bed was complete. That is to say, there was a mat- 
tress, a covering, and an alcove with curtains. 

The mattress was a straw mat, the covering a large blanket of 
coarse grey wool, very warm and almost new. The alcove was like 
this : 

Three rather long laths, sunk and firmly settled into the rubbish 
of the floor, that is to say of the bell)’- of the elephant, two in front 
and one behind, and tied together by a string at the top, so as to form 
a pyrimidal frame. This frame supported a fine trellis of brass wire 
which was simply hung over it, but artistically applied and kept in 
place by fastenings of iron wire, in such a way that it entirely en- 
veloped the three laths. A row of large stones fixed upon the ground 
all about this trellis so as to let nothing pass. This trellis was nothing 
more nor less than a fragment of those copper nettings which are 
used to cover the bird-houses in menageries. Gavroche’s bed under 
this netting was as if in a cage. Altogether it was like an Esquimaux 
tent. ■ 

It was this netting which took the place of curtains. 

Gavroche removed the stones a little which kept down the netting 
in front, and the two folds of the trellis which lay one over the 
other opened. 

“Moines, on your hands and knees !” said Gavroche. 

He made his guests enter into the cage carefully, then he went in 
after them, creeping, pulled back the stones, and hermetically closed 
the opening. 

They were all three stretched upon the straw. 

Small as they were, none of them could have stood up in the al- 
cove. Gavroche still held the cellar rat in his hand. 

"Now,” said he, “pionccc! I am going to suppress the cande- 
labra.” 

“iMonsieur,” inquired the elder of the two brothers, of Gavroche, 
pointing to the netting, “what is that?” 

“That,” said Gavroche, “is for the rats, pioneez!” 

However, he felt it incumbent upon him to add a few words for 
the instruction of these beings of a tender age, and he continued : 

“They are things from the Jardin des Plantes. They are used 
for ferocious animals. Tsaol (it is a whole) magazine full of them. 
Tsoii}' (it is only) to mount over a Avail, climb by a Avindow and 
pass under a door. You get as much as 3'’ou Avant.” 

While he AA’as talking, he AATapped a fold of the coverlid about the 
smaller one, aa’Iio murmured : 

“Oh ! that is good ! it is Avarm !” 
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Gavroche looked with satisfaction upon the coverlid. 

“That is also from the Jardin dcs Plantes,” said he. ‘T took that 
from the monkeys.” 

And, showing the elder the mat upon which he was lying, a very 
thick mat and admirably made, he added : 

“That was the giraffe’s.” 

After a pause, he continued: 

“The beasts had all this. I took it from them. They didn’t care. 
I told them : It is for the elephant.” 

He was silent again and resumed : 

“We get over the Avails and Ave make fun of the government. 
That’s all.” 

The tAvo children looked Avith a timid and stupefied respect upon 
this intrepid and inventive being, a vagabond like them, isolated 
like them, Avretched like them, Avho Avas something Avonderful and 
all-poAverful, Avho seemed to them supernatural, and Avhose counte- 
nance Avas made up of all the grimaces of an old mountebank mingled 
Avith the most natural and most pleasant smile. 

■ “Monsieur,” said the elder timidly, “you are not afraid then of the 
•sergents de ville ?” 

Gavroche merely ansAvered : 

“Momc! Ave don’t say sergents de A'ille, Ave say cogues.” 

The smaller boy had his eyes open, but he said nothing. As he 
was on the edge of the mat, the elder being in the middle, Gavroche 
tucked the coverlid under him as a mother Avould have done, and 
raised the mat under his head Avith some old rags in such a A\'ay as 
to make a pilloAv for the momc. Then he turned towards the elder: 

“Eh ! Ave are pretty Avell off, here!” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the elder, looking at Gavroche Avith the e.x- 
pression of a rescued angel. 

The tAVO poor little soaked children Avere beginning to get Avarni. 

“_Ah, noAv,” continued Gavroche, “Avhat in the Avorld Avere you 
crying for?” 

And pointing out the little one to his brother : 

“A youngster like that, I don’t say, but a big boy like you, to cry 
is silly ; it makes you look like a calf.” 

“Well,” .said the child, “aa'c had no room, no place to go." 

“Brat!” replied Gavroche, ‘Sve don’t say a room, avc say a 
piollc.” _ „ 

“And then Ave Avere afraid to be all alone like that in the night.’ 

“We don’t say night, Ave say sorguc." 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said the child. 

“Listen to me,” continued Gavroche, "you must ncA'cr Avliine 

■ any more for anything. I Avill take care of you. You Avill see AV’hat fuu 
Ave have. In summer Ave Avill go to the Glacierc AA’ith NaA-et, a comrade 
of mine, aa’C Avill go in SAvimming in the Basin, aa'C Avil! run on the 
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track before the Bridge of Austcrlitz all naked, that makes the 
washerwomen mad. They scream, they scold, if you only knew how 
funny they are ! We will go to sec the skeleton man. He is alive. 
At the Champs Elysees. That parishioner is as thin as anything. 
And then I will take you to the theatre. I will take you to Frederick 
Lemaitre’s. I have tickets, I know the actors, I even played once in 
a piece. We were vwmcs so high, we ran about under a cloth, that 
made the sea. I will have you engaged at my theatre. We will go 
and see the savages. They’re not real, those savages. They have red 
tights which wrinkle, and you can see their elbows darned with 
white thread. After that, we will go to the Opera. We will go in 
with the claqueurs. The claque at the Opera is ver3' select. I wouldn’t 
go with the claque on the boulevards. At the Opera, just think, 
there are some who pay twenty sous, but they are fools. They call 
them dish-clouts. And then we will go to see the guillotining. I will 
show you the executioner. He lives in the Rue des Marias. Mon- 
sieur Sanson. There is a letter-box on his door. Oh ! we have famous 
fun !” 

At this moment, a drop of wa.x fell upon Gavroche’s finger, and 
recalled him to the realities of life. 

“The deuce !’’ said he, “there’s the match used up. Attention ! I 
can’t spend more than a sou a 'month for my illumination. When we 
go to bed, we must go to sleep. We haven’t time to read the romances 
of Monsieur Paul dc Kock. Besides the light might show through 
the cracks of the porte-cochere, and the cogues couldn’t help see- 
ing.’’ 

“And then,’’ timidly observed the elder who alone dared to talk 
with Gavroche and reply to him, “a spark might fall into the straw, 
we must take care not to burn the house up.’’ 

"We don’t say burn the house,” said Gavroche, “we say riffauder 
the bocard.” 

The storm redoubled. They heard, in the intervals of the thunder, 
the tempest beating against the back of the colossus. 

“Pour away, old rain !” said Gavroche. “It does amuse me to hear 
the decanter emptying along the house’s legs. Winter is a fool; he 
throws away his goods, he loses his trouble, he can’t wet us, and it 
makes him grumble, the old water-porter !” 

This allusion to tlmndcr, all the consequences of which Gavroche 
accepted as a philosopher of the nineteenth century, was followed 
by a very vivid flash, so blinding that something of it entered by the 
crevice into the belly of the elephant. Almost at the same instant 
the thunder-burst forth very furiously. The two little boys uttered 
a erj”, and rose so quickly that the trellis was almost thrown out of 
place ; but Gavroche turned his bold face towards them, .and took 
advantage of the clap of thunder to burst intoa laugh.. . . 

“Be calm, children. Don’t upset thc'-cdificel That was . fine 
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Gavroche looked with satisfaction upon the coverlid. 

“That is also from the Jardin des Plantes,” said he. “I took that 
from the monkeys.” 

And, showing the elder the mat upon which he was lying, a very 
thick mat and admirably made, he added ; 

“That was the giraffe’s.” 

After a pause, he continued : 

“The beasts had all this. I took it from them. They didn’t care. 
I told them ; It is for the elephant.” 

' He was silent again and resumed : 

“We get over the walls and we make fun of the government. 
That’s all.” 

The two children looked with a timid and stupefied respect upon 
this intrepid and inventive being, a vagabond like them, isolated 
like them, wretched like them, who was something wonderful and 
all-powerful, who seemed to them supernatural, and whose counte- 
nance was made up of all the grimaces of an old mountebank mingled 
with the most natural and most pleasant smile. 

“Monsieur,” said the elder timidly, “you are not afraid then of the 
sergents de ville ?” 

Gavroche merely answered : 

“Mould we don’t say sergents de ville, we say cogncs.” 

The smaller boy had his eyes open, but he said nothing. As he 
was on the edge of the mat, the elder being in the middle, Gavroche 
tucked the coverlid under him as a mother would have done, and 
raised the mat under his head with some old rags in such a way as 
to make a pillow for the momc. Then he turned towards the elder: 

“Eh ! we are pretty well off, here !” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the elder, looking at Gavroche with the e.x'- 
pression of a rescued angel. 

The two poor little soaked children were beginning to get warm. 

“Ah, now,” continued Gavroche, “what in the world were you 
crying for?” 

And pointing out the little one to his brother : 

“A youngster like that, I don’t say, but a big boy like you, to cr)' 
is silly ; it makes you look like a calf.” 

“Well,” said the child, “we had no room, no place to go.” 

“Brat!” replied Gavroche, “we don’t say a room, we say a 

■pioUcr . „ 

“And then we were afraid to be all alone like that in the night. 

“'Wt don’t say night, we say sorguc.” 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said the child. 

“Listen to me,” continued Gavroche, “you must never whme 
anymore for anytliing. I will take care of you. You rvill see what fun 
we have. In summer we will go to the Glaciere with Navet, a coniranc 
of mine, we will go in swimming in the Basin, we will run on the 
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track before the Bridge of Austerlitz all naked, that makes the 
washerwomen mad. They scream, they scold, if you only knew how 
funny they are ! We will go to see the skeleton man. He is alive. 
At the Champs Elysees. That parishioner is as thin as anything. 
And then I will take you to the theatre. I will take you to Frederick 
Lemaitre’s. I have tickets, I know the actors, I even played once in 
a piece. We were gnomes so high, we ran about under a cloth, that 
made the sea. I will have you engaged at my theatre. We will go 
and see the savages. They’re not real, those savages. They have red 
tights which wrinkle, and you can see their elbows darned with 
white thread. After that, we will go to the Opera. We will go in 
with the claqueurs. The claque at the Opera is very select. I wouldn’t 
go with the claque on the boulevards. At the Opera, just think, 
there are some who pay twenty sous, but they are fools. They call 
them dish-clouts. And then we will go to see the guillotining. I will 
show you the executioner. FIc lives in the Rue des Marias. Mon- 
sieur Sanson. There is a letter-box on his door. Oh ! we have famous 
fun !” 

At this moment, a drop of wax fell upon Gavroche’s finger, and 
recalled him to the realities of life. 

“The deuce !’’ said he, “there’s the match used up. Attention ! I 
can’t spend more than a sou a month for my illumination. When we 
go to bed, we must go to sleep. We haven’t time to read the romances 
of Monsieur Paul de Kock. Besides the light might show through 
the cracks of the porte-cochere, and the cognes couldn’t help see- 
ing.’’ 

“And then,’’ timidly observed the elder who alone dared to talk 
with Gavroche and reply to him, “a spark might fall into the straw, 
we must take care not to burn the house up.’’ 

“We don’t say burn the house,” said Gavroche, “we say riffauder 
the bocard” 

The storm redoubled. They heard, in the interv'als of the thunder, 
the tempest beating against the back of the colossus. 

“Pour away, old rain !” said Gavroche. “It does amuse me to hear 
the decanter emptying along the house’s legs. Winter is a fool ; he 
throws away his goods, he loses his trouble, he can’t wet us, and it 
makes him grumble, the old water-porter !” 

This allusion to thunder, all the consequences of which Gavroche 
accepted as a philosopher of the nineteenth century, was followed 
by a very vivid flash, so blinding that something of it entered by the 
crevice into the belly of the elephant. Almost at the same instant 
the thunder burst forth very furiously. The two little boys uttered 
a crj’, and rose so quickly that the trellis was almost thrown out of 
place; but Gavroche turned his bold face towards them, .and tool 
advantage of the clap of thunder to burst into a laugh.. . ' 

“Be calm, children. Don’t upset thc^edifice. That .w’as.finj 
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thunder ; give us some more. That wasn’t any fool of a flash. Bra 
God ! by jinks ! that is most as good as it is at the theatre.” 

This said, he restored order in the trellis, gently pushed the tv 
children to the head of the bed, pressed their knees to stretch the 
out at full length, and exclaimed : 

“As God is lighting his candle, I can blow out mine. Children, vv 
must sleep, my young humans. It is very bad not to sleep. It woul 
make you scJtIhtgticr in your strainer, or, as the big bugs py, stin! 
in your jaws. Wmd yourselves up well in the peel ! I’m going to cx’ 
tinguish. Are you all right ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the elder, “I am right. I feel as if I had feath- 
ers under my head.” 

“We don't say head,” cried Gavroche, “we say tranche. 

The two children hugged close to each other. Gavroche finished 
arranging them upon the mat, and pulled the coverlid up to their 
cars, then repeated for the third time the injunction in hieratic 
language ; 

"Pioucce!’’ 

And he blew out the taper. 

Hardlj’ was the light extinguished when a singular tremor began 
to agitate the trellis under which the three children were lying. It 
was a multitude of dull rubbings, which gave a metallic sound, as if 
claws and teeth were grinding the copper wire. This was accom- 
panied by all sorts of little sharp cries. 

The little boy of five, bearing this tumult over his head, asid 
shivering with fear, pushed the elder brother with his elbow, but 
the elder brother had already “j^ionce," according to Gavroche’s or- 
der. Then the little boy, no longer capable of fearing him, ventured 
to accost Gavroche, but very low, and holding his breath : 

“Monsieur?” 

“Hey ?” said Gavroche, who had just closed his eyes. 

“What is that?” 

“It is the rats,” answered Gavroche. 

And he laid his head again upon the mat. 

The rats, in fact, which swarmed by thousands in the carca'e of 
the elephant, and which were those living black spots of wliicli \vc 
have spoken, had been held in awe by the flame of the candle .so long 
as it burned, but as soon as this cavern, which was, as it were, tbeir 
city, had been restored to night, smelling there what the good story- 
teller Perrault calls “some fresh meat,” they liad rushed in en masse 
upon Gavroche’s tent, climbed to the top, and were biting its mc.slics 
as if they were seeking to get through this new-fashioned mo.sqmto 
bar. 

Still the little boy did not go to sleep. 

“Monsieur !” he said again, 

“Hey?” said Gavroche, 
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“What are the rats ?” 

“They are mice.” 

This explanation reassured the child a little. He had seen some 
white mice in the course of his life, and he was not afraid of them. 
However, he raised his voice again ; 

“Monsieur ?” 

“Hey?” replied Gavroche. 

“Why don’t you have a cat ?” 

"I had one,” answered Gavroche, “I brought one here, hut the}’ 
ate her up for me.” 

This second explanation undid the work of the first, and the little 
fellow again began to trerrible. The dialogue between him and 
Gavroche was resumed for the fourth time. 

“Monsieur !” 

“Hey?” 

“Who was it that was eaten up?” 

“The cat.” 

“Who was it that ate the cat ?” 

“The rats.” 

“The mice?” 

“Yes, the rats.” 

The child, dismayed by these mice who ate cats, continued : 

“Monsieur, would those mice eat us ? 

“Golly!” said Gavroche. 

The child’s terror was complete. But Gavroche added ; 

“Don’t be afraid ! they can’t get in. And when I am here. Here, 
take hold of my hand. Be still and pionccc!” 

Gavroche at the same time took the little fellow’s hand across 
his brother. The child clasped his hand against his body, and felt 
.safe. Courage and strength have such mysterious communications. 
It was once more silent about them, the sound of voices had startled 
and driven away the rats ; in a few minutes they might have returned 
and done their worst in vain, the three luomcs, plunged in slumber, 
heard nothing more. 

The hours of the night passed away. Darkness covered the im- 
mense Place de la Bastille ; a wintry wind, which mingled with the 
rain, blew in gusts, the patrolmen ransacked the doors, alleys, yards, 
and dark corners, and, looking for nocturnal vagabonds, passed 
silently by the elephant ; the monster, standing, motionless, with open 
eyes in the darkness, appeared to be in reverie and well satisfied 
with his good deeds, and he sheltered from the heavens and from 
men the three poor sleeping children. 

To understand what follows, we must remember that at that 
period the guard-house of the Ba.stille was situated at the other ex- 
tremity of the Square, and that what occurred near the- elephant 
could neither be seen nor heard by the sentinel. 
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Towards the end of the hour which immediately precedes day- 
break, a man turned out of the Rue Saint Antoine, running, crossed 
the Square, turned the great inclosure of the Column of July, and 
glided between the palisades under the belly of the elephant. Had any 
light whatever shone upon this man, from his thoroughly wet cloth- 
ing, one would have guessed that he had passed the night in the 
rain. When under the elephant he raised a protesque call, which be- 
longs to no human language and which a parrot alone could repro- 
duce. He twice repeated this call, of which the following orthogra- 
phy gives but a very imperfect idea : 

“Kirikikiou !” 

At the second call, a clear, cheerful young voice answered from the 
belly of the elephant : 

“Yes!’\ 

Almost immediately the board which closed the hole moved away, 
and gave passage to a child, who descended along the elephant's 
leg and dropped lightly near the man. It was Gavroche. The man was 
Montparnasse. 

As to this call, kirikikiou it was undoubtedly what the child meant 
by, You zuill ask for Monsieur Gavroche. 

On hearing it he had waked with a spring, crawled out of his 
“alcove,” separating the netting a little, which he afterwards care- 
fully closed again, then he had opened the trap and descended. 

The man and the child recognised each other silently in the dark; 
Montparnasse merely said : 

“We need you. Come and give us a lift.” 

The gamin did not ask any other explanation. 

“I’m on hand,” said he. 

And they both took the direction of the Rue Saint Antoine, 
whence Montparnasse came, winding their way rapidly through the 
long file of market waggons which go down at that hour towards 
the market. 

The market gardeners, crouching among the salads and vege- 
tables, half asleep, buried up to the eyes in the boots of their waggons 
on account of the driving rain, did not even 'notice these strange 
passengers. 


Ill 

THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF ESCAPE 

What had taken place that same night at La Force was this : 

An escape had been concerted between Babet, Brujon, GnoU' 
Icmer, and Thenardicr, although Thcnardier was in solitar}’. Babet 
had done the business for himself during the day, as we have seen 
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from the account of j\Iontparnassc to Gavroche. ^lontparnasse ivas 
to help them from without. 

Brujon, having spent a month in a chamber of punishment, had 
had time, first, to twist a rope, secondly, to perfect a plan. Formerly 
these stern cells in which the discipline of the prison delivers the 
condemned to himself, were composed of four stone walls, a ceil- 
ing of stone, a pavement of tiles, a camp bed, a grated air-hole, a 
double iron door, and were called dungeons; but the dungeon has 
been thought too horrible; now it is composed of an iron door, a 
grated air-hole, a camp bed, a pavement of tiles, a ceiling of stone, 
four stone walls, and it is called chamber of punishment. There is a 
little light in them about noon. The inconvenience of these chambers 
which, as we see, are not dungeons, is that they allow beings to re- 
flect who should be made to work. 

Brujon then had reflected, and he had gone out of the chamber 
of punishment with a rope. As he was reputed very dangerous in 
the Charlemagne Court, he was put into the Batiment Ncuf. The 
first thing which he found in the Batiment Neuf was Gueulcmcr, 
the second was a nail ; Gueulemer, that is to say crime, a nail, that is 
to say liberty. 

Brujon, of whom it is time to give a complete idea, was, with an 
appearance of delicate complexion and a profoundly premeditated 
languor, a polished, gallant, intelligent robber, with an enticing look 
and an atrocious smile. Flis look was a result of his will, and his 
smile of his nature. His first studies in his art were directed tcxwards 
roofs ; he had made a great improvement in the business of the lead 
strippers who. despoil roofings and distrain caves by the process 
called : the double fat. 

What rendered the moment peculiarly favourable for an attempt 
at escape, was that some workmen were taking off and relaying, at 
that very time, a part of the slating of the prison. The Cour Saint 
Bernard was not entirely isolated from the Charlemagne Court and 
the Cour Saint Louis. There were scaffoldings and ladders up aloft ; 
in other words, bridges and stairways leading towards deliverance. 

Batiment Neuf, the most cracked and decrepit affair in the world, 
was the weak point of the prison. The walls were so much corroded 
by saltpetre that they had been obliged to put a facing of wood 
over the arches of the dormitories, because the stones detached them- 
selves and fell upon the beds of the prisoners. Notwithstanding this 
decay, the blunder was committed of shutting up in the Batiment 
Ncuf the most dangerous of the accused, of putting “the hard 
cases” in there, as they say in prison language. 

The Batiment Neuf contained four dormitories one above the 
other and an attic which was called the Bel Air. A large chimney 
probably of some ancient kitchen of the Dukes de La Force, startec 
from the ground floor, passed through the four stories, cutting ir 
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two all the dormitories in which it appeared to be a kind of flattened 

pillar, and went out through the roof. 

Gueulemer and Brujon were in the same dormitory. They had 
been put into the lower story by precaution. It happened that the 
heads of their beds rested against the flue of the chimney. 

• Thcnardier was exactly above them in tlie attic known as the Bel 
Air. 

The passer who stops in the Rue Culture Sainte Catherine beyond 
the barracks of the firemen, in front of the porte-cochere of the 
bath-house, sees a yard full of flowers and shrubs in boxes, at the 
further end of which is a little white rotunda with two wings en- 
livened by green blinds, the bucolic dream of Jean Jacques. Not more 
than ten years ago, above this rotunda there arose a black wall, 
enormous, hideous, and bare, against which it was built. This was 
the encircling wall of La Force. 

This wall, behind this rotunda, %vas Milton seen behind Berquin. 

High as it was, this wall was over-topped by a still blacker roof 
which could be seen behind. This was the roof of the Batiment Neiif. 
You noticed in it four dormer wndows with gratings; these were 
the windows of the Bel Air. A chimney pierced the roof, the chim- 
ney W'hich passed through the dormitories. 

The Bel Air, this attic of the Batiment Neuf, w’as a kind of large 
garret hall, closed with triple gratings and double sheet iron doors 
studded with monstrous nails. Entering at the north end, you had on 
your left the four windows, and on your right, opposite the wn- 
dows, four large square cages, with spaces between, separated by 
narrow passages, built breast-high of masonry with bars of iron 
to the roof. 

Thcnardier had been in solitary in one of these cages since the 
night of the 3rd of February. Nobody has ever discovered how, or 
by what contrivance, he had succeeded in procuring and hiding a 
bottle of that wine invented, it is said, by Desrues, with which a nar- 
cotic is mixed, and which the band of the Endormeurs has rendered 
celebrated. 

1'here are in many prisons treacherous employees, half jaikts 
and half thieves, who aid in escapes, who sell a faithless service to 
the police, and -who make much more than their salary. 

On this same night, then, on vvhich little Gavroche liad piched 
up the two wandering children, Brujon and Gueulemer, knowing 
that Babet, who had escaped that very morning, was waiting for 
them in the street as well as klontparnasse, got up softly and began 
to pierce the flue of the chimney which touched their beds, with the 
nail which Brujon had found. The fragments fell upon Brujon ’s bed, 
so that nobody heard them. The hail storm and the thunder shook 
the doors upon their hinges, and made a frightful and convenient 
uproar in the prison. Those of the prisoners who awoke made a 
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feint of going to sleep again, and let Gueulemcr and Brujon alone. 
Brujon was adroit ; Gueulemer was vigorous. Before an}- sound had - 
reached the watchman who was lying in tlie grated cell with a win- 
dow opening into the sleeping room, the wall was pierced, the 
chimney scaled, the iron trellis which closed the upper orifice of the 
flue forced, and the two formidable bandits were upon the roof. The 
rain and the wind redoubled, the roof was .slipperj'. 

“What a good sorguc for a crampc” ^ said Brujon. 

A gulf of six feet wide and eighty feet deep separated them from 
the encircling wall. At the bottom of this gulf they saw a sentinel’s 
musket gleaming in the obscurity. They fastened one end of the 
rope which Brujon had woven in his cell, to the stumps of the bars, 
of the chimney which the}' had just twisted off, tlircw the other 
end over the encircling wall, cleared the gulf at a bound, clung fo the 
coping of the wall, bestrode it, let themselves glide one after the other 
down along the rope upon a little roof which adjoined the bath- 
house, pulled down their rope, leaped into the bath-house yard, 
crossed it, pushed open the porter’s slide, near which hung the cord, 
pulled the cord, opened the porte-cochere, and were in the street. 

It was not three-quarters of an hour since they had risen to their 
feet on their beds in the darkness, their nail in hand, their project 
in their heads. 

A few moments afterwards they had rejoined Babet and Mont- 
parnasse, who were prowling about the neighbourhood. 

In drawing down their rope, they had broken it, and there was a 
piece remaining fastened to the chimney on the roof. They had re- 
ceived no other damage than having pretty thoroughly skinned their 
hands. 

That^night Thenardier had received a warning, it never could be 
ascertained in what manner, and did not go to sleep. 

About one o’clock in the morning, the night being \er}' dark, he 
saw two shadows passing on the roof, in the rain and in the raging 
wind, before the window opposite his cage. One stopped at the win- 
dow long enough for a look. It was Brujon. Thenardier recognised 
him, and understood. That was enough for him. Thenardier, de- 
scribed as an assassin, and detained under the charge of lying in 
wait by night with force and arms, was kept constantly in sight. A 
sentinel, who was relieved ever}' two hours, marched with loaded 
gun before his cage. The Bel Air was lighted by a reflector. The 
prisoner had irons on his feet weighing fifty pounds. Every day, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, a warden, escorted by two dogs — this 
was customary at that period — entered his cage, laid down near 
his bed a two pound loaf of black bread, a jug of water, and a dish 
full of ver}- thin soup in which a few beans were swimming, ex- 

’ What a Rood niglit for an escape. 
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amincci his irons, and struck upon the bars. Tliis man, with his dogs, 
„ returned twice in the night. 

Thenardier had obtained permission to keep a kind of , an iron 
. spike which he used to nail his bread into a crack in the wall, “in or- 
der,’’ said he, “to preserve it from the rats,” As Thenardier was con- 
stantl}' in sight, they iniagincd no danger from this spike. How- 
ever, it was remembered afterwards that a warden had said: “It 
would be better to let him have nothing but a wooden pike.” 

At two o’clock in the morning, the sentinel, who was an old soldier, 
was relieved, and his place was taken by a conscript. A few mo- 
ments afterwards, the man with the dogs made his visit, and went 
away without noticing anything, except the extreme youth and the 
“peasant air” of the “greenhorn.” Two hours afterwards, at four 
o’clock, when they came to relieve the conscript, they found him 
asleep, and lying on the ground like a log near Thenardier’s cage. 
As to Thenardier, he was not there. His broken irons were on the 
floor. There was a hole in the ceiling of his cage, and above, another 
hole in the roof, A board had been torn from his bed, and doiibtlci^s 
carried away, for it was not found again. There was also seized in the 
cell a half empty bottle, containing the rest of the drugged wine with 
which the soldier had been put to sleep. The soldier’s baj'bnct had 
disai)pcarcd. 

At the moment of this discover}', it was supposed that Thenardier 
was out of all reach. The reality is, that he was no longer in the 
Batiment Neuf, but that he was still in great danger. 

Thenardier on reaching the roof of the Batiment Neuf, found the 
femnant of Brujon’s cord hanging to the bars of the upper trap of 
the chimney, but this broken end being much too short, he was un- 
iible to escape over the sentry’s path as Brujon and Gueulemer had 
done. 

On turning from the Rue dcs Ballets into the Rue du Roi de 
Sidle, on the right you meet almost immediately with a dirty rece.«?. 
There was a house there in the last century, of which only the rear 
wall remains, a genuine ruin wall which rises to the height of the 
tliird story among tlic ncigbouring buildings. This ruin can he re- 
cognised by two large square windows which may still he .seen; the 
one in the middle, nearer the right gable, is crossed by a worm-eaten 
joist fitted like a cajvpiccc for a .shore. Through these windows could 
formerly be discerned a high and dismal wall, which was a part ot 
the encircling wall of La Force. 

The void which the demolished house left upon the street is Iwlf 
filled by a pnli.sade fence of rotten boards, supported by five stone 
jiosts. Hidden in this inclosure is a little shanty built against that part 
of-the ruin which remains standing. The fence has a gate which .a fc'v 
years ago was fastened only by a latch. 
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ThcnarcHcr was upcn the crest of this ruin a little after tlircc 
o’clock in the morning. 

How had he got there ? That is what nobody has ever been able 
to ex^dain or understand. The lightning must have both confused and 
helped him. Did he use the ladders and the scaffoldings of the slaters 
to get from roof to roof, from inclosure to inclosure, from compart- 
ment to compartment, to the buildings of the Charlemagne court, then 
the buildings of the Cour Saint Louis, the encircling wall, and from 
thence to the ruin on the Rue du Roi de Sicile ? But there were gaps 
in this route which seemed to render it impossible. Did he lay down 
the plank from his bed as a bridge from the roof of the Bel Air to 
the encircling wall, and did he crawl on his belly along the coping 
of the wall, all round the prison as far as the ruin ? But tlie encircling 
wall of La Force followed an indented and uneven line, it rose and 
fell, it sank down to the barracks of the firemen, it rose up to the 
bathing-house, it was cut by buildings, it was not of the same height 
on the Hotel Lamoignon as on the Rue Pavee, it had slopes and right 
angles everywhere; and then the sentinels would have seen the dark 
outline of the fugitive; on this supposition again, the route taken by 
Thcnardier is still almost ine.xplicable. By cither way, an impossible 
flight. Flad Thcnardier, illuminated by that fearful thirst for liberty 
which changes precipices into ditches, iron gratings into osier screens, 
a cripple into an athlete, an old gouty into a bird, stupidity into in- 
stinct, instinct into intelligence, and intelligence into genius, had 
Thcnardier invented and extemporised a third method ? It has never 
been known. 

One cannot always comprehend the marvels of escape. The man 
who escapes, let us repeat, is inspired ; there is something of the star 
and the lightning in the mysterious gleam of flight ; the effort towards 
deliverance is not less surprising than the flight towards the sub- 
lime ; and we say of an escaped robber : How did he manage to scale 
that roof ? just as it is said of Corneille : Where did he learn that he 
ivould die? 

I-Iowever this may be, dripping with sweat, soaked through by 
the rain, his clothes in strips, his hands skinned, his elbows bleeding, 
his knees torn, Thcnardier had reached what children, in their fig- 
urative language, call the edge of the wall of the ruin, he had 
stretched himself on it at full length, and there his strength failed 
him. A steep escarpment, three stories high, separated him from 
the pavement of the street. 

The rope which he had was too short. 

He was Avaiting there, pale, exhausted, having lost all the hope 
which he had had, still covered bj* night, but saying to himself that 
day was just about to dawn, dismayed at the idea of hearing in a 
few moments the neighbouring clock of Saint Paul’s strike four, 
the hour when they Avould come to relieve the sentinel and would 
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find him asleep under the broken roof, gazing with a kind of stupor 
through the fearful depth, hy the glimmer of the lamps, upon the 
wet and black pavement, that longed for yet terrible pavement which 
was death yet which rvas liberty. 

He asked himself if his three accomplices in escape had succeeded, 
if they had heard him, and if they would come to his aid. He listened. 
Except a patrolman, nobody had passed through the street since he 
had been there. Nearly all the travel of the gardeners of Montreuil, 
Charonne, Vincennes, and Bercy to the Market, is through the Rue 
Saint Antoine. 

The clock struck four. Thenardier shuddered. A few moments 
afterwards, that wild and confused noise which follows upon the 
discover}’- of an escape, broke out in the prison. The sounds of doors 
opening and shutting, the grinding of gratings upon their hinges, 
the tumult in the guard-house, the harsh calls of the gate-keepens, 
the sound of the butts of muskets upon the pavement of the yards 
reached him. Lights moved up and down in the grated windows of 
the dormitories, a torch ran along the attic of the Batiment Neuf, the 
firemen of the barracks alongside had been called. Their caps, which 
the torches lighted up in the rain, were going to and fro along the 
roofs. At the same time Thenardier saw in the direction of the Bas- 
tille a whitish cloud throwing a dismal pallor over the lower part of 
the sky. ‘ 

He was on the top of a wall ten inches wide, stretched out beneath 
the storm, with two precipices, at the right and at the left, unable to 
stir, giddy at the prospect of falling, and horror-stricken at the cer- 
tainty of arrest, and his thoughts, like the pendulum of a clock, went 
from one of these ideas to the other : “Dead if I fall, taken if I stay.” 

In this anguish, he suddenly saw, the street being still wrapped in. 
obscurity, a man who was gliding along the w’alls, and who came 
from the direction of the Rue Pavee, stop in the recess above which 
Thenardier was as it were suspended. This man was joined by a 
second, who was walking with the same precaution, then by a third, 
then b}’ a fourth. When these men were together, one of them 
lifted the latch of the gate in the fence, and they all four entered 
the inclosure of the shanty. They were exactly under Thenardier. 
These men had evidently selected this recess so as to be able to talk 
without being seen by the passers or by the sentinel who guards the 
gate of La Force a few steps off. It must also be stated that the rain 
kept this sentinel bloclcaded in his sentry-box. Thenardier, not being 
able to distinguish their faces, listened to their words with the des- 
perate attention of a wretch who feels that he is lost. . , 

Something which resembled hope passed before Thenardier s 
eyes ; these men spoke argot. 

The first said, in a low voice, but distinctly; 
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*‘Decarrons. What is it we maquilloiis icigoF” ’ 

The second answered : 

‘"II lansquinc enough to put out the riffc of tlie rahouUu And then 
the coquciirs are going by, there is a grivicr there who carries a 
gaffe, shall we let tliem cviballcr us icicaillcF’’ ’ 

These are two words, icigo and idcaillc, which both mean id 
[hc7-c], and which belong, the first to the argot of the Barriercs, the 
second to the argot of the Temple, were revelations to Thenardicr. 
By idgo he recognised Brujon, who was a prowler of the Barriercs, 
and by idcaillc Babet, who, among ail his other trades, had been a 
second-hand dealer at the Temple. 

The ancient argot of the age of Louis XIV., is now .spoken only 
at the Temple, and Babet was the only one who spoke it quite purely. 
Without idcaillc, Thenardier would not have recognised him, for 
he had entirely disguised his voice. 

Meanwhile the third put in a word : 

“Nothing is urgent yet, let us wait a little. How do we know that 
he doesn’t need our help?” 

By this, which was only French, Thenardier recognised Mont- 
parnasse, whose elegance consisted in understanding all argots and 
speaking none. 

As to the fourth, he was silent, but his huge shoulders betrayed 
him. Thenardicr had no hesitation. It was Gueulemer. 

Brujon replied almost impetuously, but still in a low voice: 

“What is it you bonnes us there? The tapissicr couldn’t draw his 
crainpe. He don’t know the trus, indeed! Boulincr his 
limacc and fanchcr his cinpaffes, maquillcr a iortonsc, calcr boultns 
in the lotndes, brascr the iaffes, maquillcr caroublcs, fanchcr the 
Bards, balance his iorlousc outside, panquer himself, camouilcr 
himself, one rriust be a mariclF The old man couldn’t do it, he don’t 
know how to goupincr!” ^ 

Babet added, still in that prudent, classic argot which was spoken 
by Poulailler and Cartouche, and which is to the bold, new, strongh- 
coloured, and hazardous argot which Brujon used, what the language 
of Racine is to the language of Andre Chenier : 

“Your orguc fapissicr must have been made marron on the stairs. 
One must be arcasicn. He is a galifard. He has been played the 

^Let us go, what are we doing here? , 

’It rains enough to put out the devil’s fire. And then the police are going by. 
There is a soldier there who is standing sentinel. Shall we let them arrest us 
here? 

’What is it you tell us there? The innkeeper couldn’t escape. He don’t 
know the trade, indeed! T^ tear up his shirt and cut up his bedclothes to 
make a rope, to make holes in the doors, to forge false papers, to make false 
keys, to cut his irons, to hang his rope outside, to hide himself, to disguise 
himself, one must be a devil 1 The old man couldn’t do it, he don’t know how 
to work. 
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haruachc by a ronssin, perhaps even by a roussi, who has beaten him 
comtois. Lend your ochc, Montparnasse, do you hear those crihk- 
vtcnis in tlic college f You have seen all those cavwnflcs. He has 
iomhe, come! He must he left to draw his twenty longcs. I have no 
iaf, I am no taffeur, that is colombe, hut there is nothing more but 
to make the Iccards, or otherwise they will make us gambillcr for it. 
Don’t reuauder, come with nousicygue. Let us go and picicr, a raidl- 
larde cnciblc.^’ ^ 

“Friends are not left in difficulty,” muttered Montparnasse. 

“I bonnis you that he is inaladc," replied Brujon. “At the hour 
which ioquCj the iapissicr isn't worth a brogue! We can do nothing 
here. Dccarrons. 1 expect every moment that a cogue will ciutrer 
mcmpogitc!”- 

Montparnasse resisted now hut feebly ; the truth is, that these foiir 
men, with that faithfulness which bandits exhibit in never abandon- 
ing each other, had been prowling all night about La Force at what- 
ever risk, in hope of seeing Thenardier rise above some wall. But 
the night which was becoming really too fine, it was storming enough 
to keep all the streets empty, the cold which was growing upon them, 
their soaked clothing, their wet shoes, the alarming uproar, which 
had just broken out in the prison, the passing hours, the patrolmen 
they had met, hope departing, fear returning, all this impelled 
ihem to retreat, Montparnasse himself, who was, perhaps, to some 
slight extent a son-in-law of Thenardier, yielded, A moment more, 
they were gone, Thenardier gasped upon his wall like the ship- 
wrecked sailors of the Medusc on their raft when they saw the ship 
which had appeared, vanish in the horizon. 

He dared not call them, a cry overheard might destroy all; he had 
an idea, a final one, a flash of light ; he took from his pocket the end 
of Brujon’s rope, which he had detached from the chimney of the 
Eatinicnt Neuf, and threw it into the inclosurc. 

This rope fell at their feet. 

“A widow !” ^ said Babel. 

“My /or/oi(5c.'” ■* said Brujon, 

“There is the innkeeper,” said Montparnasse. 

1 Your innkeeper must Imvc been cauplit in the act. One must be a dev'b 
He is nn .ipprenticc. He Iia.s been duped by a spy, perhaps even by a sncep, 
who made Iiiin bis gossip. Listen, Montparnasse, do yoii Jiear those cnc? 'a 
tlic pri.son? You have seen all those lights, pic is retaken, cornel He must ik 
left to get his twenty years. I have no fear, I am no coward, that is knaw''* 
but there is nothing more to he done, or otherwise they will make iis pancc. 
Don’t be angry, come with us. Let us go and drink a bottle of old wine to- 
pclhcr. . , . ( 1 , 

a I tell you that he is retaken. At the present time, the innkeeper i.sn I v'Ot 
a penny. tVe can do nothing here. Let ns go. I expect cverj' ntouicnt tliai 
sergent dc villc will have me in liis band, „ 

“A rope (argot of the Temple), ■'My rope (argot of the Barrier 
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They raised their eyes. Thcnardicr advanced liis licad a little. 

“Quick!” said Montparnasse, “have you the other end of the 
rope, Brujon?” 

1 cs. 

“Tie the two ends together, we will throw him the rope, lie Avill 
fasten it to the wall, he will have enough to get down.” 

Thenardier ventured to speak : 

“I am benumbed.” 

“We will warm you.” 

“I can’t stir.” 

“Let yourself slip down, we will catch you.” 

“My hands are stiff.” 

“Only tie the rope to the wall.” 

“I can’t.” 

“One of us must get up,” said Montparnasse. 

“Three stories I” said Brujon. 

An old plaster flue, which had served for a stove which had 
formerly been in use in the shanty, crept along the wall, rising al- 
most to the spot at which the}* saw Thenardier. This flue, then very 
much cracked and full of seams, has since fallen, but its traces can 
still be seen. It was very small. 

“W’e could get up by that,” said J^Iontparnasse. 

“By that flue 1” exclaimed Babct, “an orguc' never ! it would take 
a mtoii. - 

“It would take a added Brujon. 

“Where can we find a brat?” said Gueulcmer. 

“Wait,” said ^lontparnasse, “I have the tluTig.” 

He opened the gale of the fence softly, made sure that nobody 
was passing in the street, went out carefully, shut the door after 
him, and started on a am in the direction of the Bastille. 

Seven or eight minutes elapsed, eight thousand centuries to 
Thenardier; Babet, Brujon, and Gueulemer kept their teeth 
clenched ; the door at last opened again, and Montparnasse appeared, 
out of breath, with Gavroche. The rain still kept the street entirely 
empty. 

Little Gavroche entered the inclosure and looked upon these bandit 
forms with a quiet air. The water was dripping from his hair. 
Gueulemer addressed him : 

“Brat, are you a man?” 

Gavroche shrugged his shoulders and ansveered ; 

“A vioinc like mezig is an orguc, and orgucs like voiisaillcs are 
viomcs." * 

* A man. 

-A child (argot of the Temple). 

‘.A child (argot of the Barriere.s). 

* .A child like me is a man, and men like you are children. 
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“How the fiiiou plays with the spittoon !” ’ exclainiecl Bahct. 
"The ittainc paufiiwis isn’t maquUlc of feriiUe lansquittcc,"' 
added Brujon. 

“What is it yon want ?" said Gavrochc, 

Montparnasse answered : 

“To clinih np hy tliis flue.” 

“With this widow,” ''' said Bahet. 

“And ligotcr the iortousc/’ * continued Brujon. 

“'fo the monte of the montaul/’ resumed Bahet, 

“To the picu of the voutrrne/’ *' added Brujon. 

“And tlien?” said Gavroche. 

“That’s all 1” .said Gnculemer. 

The gamin examined the rope, the flue, the wall, the windows, 
and made that inexpressible and disdainful sound with the lips 
which signifies ; 

“What’s that?” 

“There is a man up there whom 3 'ou will save,” replied Moiil- 
paniasse. 

“Will you ?" added Brujon, 

“Goosy !" answered the child, as if the question appeared to him 
absurd ; and he took ofT his .shoes. 

Guculcmcr caught u]) Gavrochc with one hand, put him on the 
roof of the shanty, tire worm-eaten hoards of which bent benosili 
the child’s weight, and handed him the rope which Brujon had tied 
together during the ah.sence of Montparnasse. The gamin went 
towards the flue, whicli it was cas}' to enter, thanks to a large hok 
at the roof. Just as he was about to start, Thenajxlicr, who sasv 
safety and life approaching, bent over the edge of the wall ; the firij 
gleam of day lighted up his forehead reeking with sweat, his livid 
cheeks, his thin and savage nose, his grey bristly beard, and Ga* 
vrochc recognised him : 

“Hold on!” said he, “it is my father! — ^Wcll, that don’t hinder'' 
And taking the rope in his teeth, lie resolutely commenced iw 
ascent. 

He reached the top of the riun, bestrode the old wall like a 
and tied the I'ope firmly to the upper cross-bar of the window. 

A moment afterwards 'I'hcnardier was in the street. 

As soon as he had touched the pavement, as soon as he felt h'ln- 
sclf out of danger, he was no loi3ger either fatigued, bemnnhed, or 
trembling; the terrible things through which he had passed vamdicu 

V How welt the child's tonRuc is luing! 

- The Parisian child isn't made of wet .straw. 

11 This rope. 

•* Fasten tlic rope. 

r’ To the top of the wall. 

*' To the cross-bar of tlic window. 
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like a whiff of smoke, all that strange and ferocious intellect awoke, 
and found itself erect and free, ready to march forward. The man’s 
first words were these : 

“Now, who are we going to cat?” 

It is needless to e.xplain the meaning of this frightfully trans- 
parent word, which signifies all at once to kill, to assassinate, and to 
plunder. Eat, real meaning ; devour. 

“Let us hide first,” said Brujon, “finish in three words and we will 
separate immediately. There was an affair which had a good look 
in the Rue Plumet, a deserted street, an isolated house, an old rusty 
grating upon a garden, some lone women.” 

“Well, why not?” inquired Thenardier. 

“Your /cc ^ Eponine, has been to see the thing,” answered Bahct. 

“And she brought a biscuit to jMagiion,” added Guculemer, 
“nothing to maqttillcr there.” ’ 

“The fee isn’t Ioffe/’ ^ said Thenardier. “Still we must sec.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Brujon, “we must see.” 

Itleantime none of these men appeared longer to see Gavroche 
who, during this colloquy, had seated himself ttpon ofic of the stone 
supports of the fence ; he waited a few minutes, perhaps for his 
father to turn towards him, then he put on his shoes, and said: 

“It is over? you have no more use for me? men ! you arc out of 
your trouble. I am going. I must go and get my monies up.” 

And he went away. 

The five men went out of the inclosurc one after another. 

When Gavroche had disappeared at the turn of the Rue des Bal- 
lets, Bahet took Thenardier aside. 

“Did you notice that mioiif” he asked him. 

“What mioii?” 

“The mioii who climbed up the wall and brought you the rope.” 

“Not much.” 

“Well, I don't know, but it seems to me that it is 3 ’our son.” 

“Pshaw !” said Thenardier, “do you think so ?” 

^ ’I'oiir daiifrlitcr. 

= Nothing to do there. 

5 Stupid. 



BOOK SEVENTH— ARGOT 
I 

ORIGIN 


Pigritia is a terrible word. 

It engenders a world, la pcgrc, read robbery, and a hell, la peg- 
renne, read hunger. 

So idleness is a mother. 

She has a son, robbery, and a daughter, hunger. . 

Where are we now ? In argot. 

What is argot ? It is at the same time the nation and the idiom, it 
is robbery under its two aspects ; people and language. 

When thirty-four years ago the narrator of this grave and gloomy 
story introduced into a work written with the same aim as the 
present,’ a robber talking argot, there was amazement and clamour. 
“What ! how ! argot ! But argot is hideous ! why, it is the language 
of convicts, of the galleys, of the prisons, of all that is most abom- 
inable in society !” etc., etc., etc. 

We have never comprehended this sort of objection. 

Since then two powerful romancers, one of whom is a profound 
observer of the human heart, the. other an intrepid friend of the 
people, Balzac and Eugene Sue, having made bandits talk in their 
natural tongue as the author of Lc Dernier Jour d’un Condanne had 
done in 1828, the same outcry was made. It was repeated : “_What c 
these writers mean by this revolting patois ? Argot is horrid ! arg' 
makes us shudder !” 

Who denies it.? Undoubtedly. 

Where the purpose is to probe a wound, an abyss, or a societ 
since when has it been a crime to descend too far, to go to thebotton 
We had always thought that it was sometimes an act of couraj 
and at the very least a simple and useful act, worthy of the symp 
thetic attention which is merited by a duty accomplished and a 
cepted. Not explore the whole, not study the whole, stop by the wa 
why? To stop is the part of the lead and not of the leadsman. 

Certainly, to go into the lowest depths of the social order, whe 
the earth ends and the mire begins, to search in those thick watei 
to pursue, to seize and to throw out still throbbing upon the pnv 
ment this abject idiom which streams with filth as it is thus drav 

I Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamne. 
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to the light, this pustulous vocabulan,- in which cacli word seems a 
huge ring from some monster of the slime and the darkness, is 
neither an attractive task nor an easy task. Nothing is more mourn- 
ful than to contemplate thus hare, b)- tlic light of tliought, the fear- 
ful crawl of argot. It seems indeed as if it were a species of horrible 
beast made for the night, which has just been dragged from its cess- 
pool. We seem to see a frightful living and bristling btish which 
trembles, moves, quivers, demands its darkness again, menaces, 
and stares. This w'ord resembles a fang, that a quenched and bleed- 
ing eye; this phrase seems to move like the claw of a crab. All this 
is alive wdth the hideous vitality of things wliich arc organised in 
disorganisation. 

Now, since when has horror excluded study? Since when has the 
sickness driven away the physician ? Imagine a naturalist who should 
refuse to study the viper, the bat, the scorpion, the scolopendra, 
the tarantula, and who should cast them back into their darkness, 
saying : Oh ! how ugl}- they arc ! The thinker who should turn away 
from argot would be like a surgeon who should turn awa}' from an 
ulcer or a. wart. He would be a philologist hesitatmg to examine a 
fact of language, a philosopher hesitating to scrutinise a fact of 
humanity. For, it must indeed be said to those who know it not, 
argot is both a literary phenomenon and a social result. What is 
argot; properly speaking? Argot is the language of misery. 

Here we may be stopped; facts may be generalised, which is 
sometimes a method of extenuating them ; it may be said that all 
trades, all professions, one might almost add all the accidents of 
the social hierarchy and all the forms of the intellect, have their 
argot. The merchant who says: vicrchaiiiablc London stout, fine 
quality Marseilles, the stockbroker who says: seller sixty, dividend 
off-, the gambler who says : I’ll sec you ten better, loill you fight the 
tiger? the huissier of the Norman Isles who says : the enfeoff or re- 
stricted to his lands cannot claim the fruits of these grounds during 
the heritable seisin of the rcnounccr’s fixtures, the philosopher who 
says: phenomenal triplicity, the whale hunter who says: there she 
blo’os, there she breaches, the phrenologist who says: amativeness, 
combativeness, sccrctivcness, the fencing master who says: tierce, 
quartc, retreat, the compositor who says: a piece of pie, u]\, com- 
positor, fencing-master, phrenologist, whale-hunter, philosopher, 
huissier, gambler, stockbroker, merchant, speak argot. The cobbler 
who says: my kid, the shop-keeper who says: my counter-jumper, 
the barber \vho says : my clerk, the printer who says : my dezdl, speak 
argot. In strictness, and if we will be absolute, all the various 
methods of saying right and left, the sailor’s larboard and star- 
hoard, the machinist’s court side and garden side, the beadle’s Epistle 
side and Gospel side, arc argot. There is an argot of the affected 
there was the argot of the Prixieuscs. The Hotel de Rambouil! 
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bordered to some extent upon the Cour des Miracles. There is an 
argot of duchesses, witness this phrase written in a love-letter by a 
.very great lady and a very pretty woman of the Restoration: “You 
will find in these postings a multitude of reasons why I should liber- 
tise.” ^ Diplomatic ciphers are argot; the Pontifical Chancellory', in 
saying 26 for Rome, grkctiitgcyal for packet, and ahf.ruslgrno- 
grkcu tu xi for Duke of Modena, speaks argot. The physicians oi 
. the Aliddle Ages who, to say carrot, radish, and turnip, said : opo- 
ponach, perfroschimim, replitalmus, dracalholicnm angcloruw, 
postmegorum, spoke argot. The sugar manufacturer who says: 
“Rectified, loaf, clarified, crushed, lump, molasses, mixed common, 
burned, caked,” this honest manufacturer talks argot. A certain 
critical school of twenty’ years ago which said : “The half of Shake- 
speare is plays upon luords and puns” — spoke argot. The poet and 
the artist who, with deep significance, will describe AI. de Mont- 
morency’ as “bourgeois,” if he is not familiar with poetry and 
statues, speak argot. The classic Academician who calls floAvers 
Flora, fruits Pomona, the sea Neptune, love the fires, beauty llic 
attractions, a horse a courser, the white or the tricoloured cockade 
the rose of Bclloua, the three-cornered hat the triangle of Mars, the 
classic- Academician speaks argot. Algebra, medicine, botany, have 
their argot. The language which is employed afloat, that Avonderful 
language of the sea, so cofhplete and so picturesque, which was 
spoken by’ Jean Bart, Duquesne, Suffren, and Duperre, vhkh 
mingles with the whistling of the rigging, with the sound of the 
speaking trumpet, with the clash of the boarding-axe, with the roll- 
ing, with the wind, with the squall, with the cannon, is all a heroic 
and splendid argot which is to the savage argot of crime what the 
lion is to the jackal. 

Undoubtedly’. But, whatever can be said about it, this method of 
understanding the word argot is an extension, which even people 
in general will not admit. As for us, we continue to this word its 
old acceptation, precise, circumscribed, and definite and vye limit 
argot to argot. The real argot, the argot par excellence, if these 
words can be joined, the immemorial argot which was a realm, is 
nothing more nor less, we repeat, than the ugly, restless, sly, treach; 
erous, venomous, cruel, crooked, vile, deep, deadly language^ oi 
misery’. There is, at the extremity of all debasements and all mistor- 
tunes, a last wretchedness which revolts and determines to enter into 
a struggle against the whole mass of fortunate things and reigning 
rights ; a hideous struggle in which, sometimes by fraud, sometime 
by’ force, at the same time sickly and fierce, it attacks social order 

’ You will find in this gossip a multitude of reasons why I should fake lu) 
liberty. 
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with pin-thrusts throujjh vice and with chih strokes througli crime. 
For the necessities of this struggle, misery has invented a language 
of battle which is argot. 

To buoy up and to sustain above oblivion, above the abyss, were it 
only a fragment of any language whatever which man has spoken 
and which would otherwise he lost, that is to say one of the elements, 
good or evil, of which civilisation is composed or with which it is 
complicated, is to e.xtend the data of social observation; it is to 
serve civilisation itself. This .service, Plautus rendered, intentionally 
or unintentionally, by making two Carthaginian soldiers speak 
Phoenician ; this service IMolicre rendered, by making so many of his 
personages speak Levantine and all manner of patois. Here objec- 
tions are revived; the Plioenician, perfectly right! the Levantine, 
well and good 1 even patois, so be it 1 these are languages which have 
belonged to nations or provinces; but argot? what is the use of 
preserving argot? what is the use of “buoying up” argot? 

To this we shall answer hut a word. Certainly, if the language 
which a nation or a province has spoken is worthy of interest, there 
is something still more worthy of attention and study in the lan- 
guage which a misery has spoken. 

It is the language which has been spoken in France, for example, 
for more than four centuries, not merely by a particular form of 
misery, but by misery, every possible human miserj'. 

And then, we insist, the study of social deformities and infirmi- 
ties and their indication in order to cure them, is not a work in which 
choice is permissible. The historian of morals and ideas has a mis- 
sion no less austere than that of the historian of events. The latter 
has the surface of civilisation, the struggles of the crowns, the births 
of princes, the marriages of kings, the battles, the assemblies, the 
great public men, the revolutions in the sunlight, all the exterior; 
tlie other historian has the interior, the foundation, the people who 
work, who suffer, and who wait, overburdened woman, agonising 
childhood, the dumb wars of man with man, the obscure ferocities, 
the prejudices, the established iniquities, the subterranean reactions 
of the law, the secret evolutions of souls, the vague shudderings of 
the multitudes, the starving, the barefooted, the bare-armed, the 
disinherited, the orphans, the unfortunate and the infamous, all the 
goblins that wander in darkness. He must descend with a heart at 
. the. same time full of charity and of severity, as a brother and as a 
judge, to those impenetrable casemates where crawl in confusion 
' those who bleed and those who strike, those who weep and those 
who curse, those who fast and those who devour, those who suffer 
wrong, and those who commit it. Have these historians of hearts 
and souls lesser duties than the historians of exterior facts ? Do you 
think that Dante has fewer things to say than IMachiavelli ? Is the 
undcr-workl of civilisation, because it is deeper and more gloomy. 
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kss imporUiiit than the uppe-r? Do we really know the inotintain 
when we do not know tlic cavern ? 

We niiiKl «ay, however, by liic way, from some words of wimt 
])rccedcs, a decided sciiaration hclwcen tlic two classes of In'storians 
iniKhl he inferred, wliich docs not exist in our mind. No man is .1 
;(ood' historian of the ojjcn, visible, signal, and public life of the na- 
lions, if he is not, at tlie .same time, to a certain extent, the historian 
of their deeper and hidden life; and no man is a good historian of 
the iiUeritjr if he know not to he, whenever there is need, the his- 
torian of the exterior. The history of morals and ideas inlerpenetnitc 
the history of events, anrl vice versa. They are two orders of dif- 
ferent facts which answer to each other, which arc always linked 
with and often pr<jducc each other. All the lineaments which Proyi- j 
denee traces upon the surface of a nation h:ivc their dark Init dis- I 
tinct jiarallels, in the hoiiom, and all the convulsions of the hotloin 
])roduce upheavals at the surface. 'I’ruc history dealing with all, 
the true historian <lcals w'ith all. 

Man is not a circle with a single centre ; he is an ellipse with two j 
foci. I'acls are oik;, ideas arc the other. 

Arf'fH is nothing' /tiore nor less than a wardrobe in which lv>~ . 
guag<!, having some had deed to do, disguises itself. It puls on word- 
nitisks and mclajdioric rags. 

In which way il Ijccomes horrible. 

We can hardly recogni.se it. fs it really the French tongue, the 
great human tongue ? There il is ready to enter upon the scene and 
give the cue to crime, and fitted for all the employments of the 
repertory of evil. It walks no more, it hobbles; it limps upon the 
crutch of the Cour des Miracles, a crutch which can be niclamor- 
phosed into a club; it gives itself the name of vagrancy; all the 
sjx.'ctre.s, its dressing-maids, have begrimed il ; it drags it.sclf along 
and re.ars its head, llie two characteristics of the reptile. Il i-S apt for 
all parts henceforlli, made squint-eyed by the forger, verdigrised 
by the jjoisoncr, charcoaled by the incendiary’s soot; and the miir- ; 
derer inits on his red, 

_ When we listen, on the side of honest people, at the door of so- 
ciety we overhear the dialogue of those who arc without. We di.s- 
lingtiish questions and answers. We perceive, without understand' 
ing, a hideous murmur, .sounding almost like human tones, bu! 
nearer a howling than speech, I'liis is argot. The words arc un- 
couth, and marked by an indescribably fantastic beastliness. We 
think we hear hydras talking. 

It is the unintelligible in the dark. It gnashes and it -whisper.', 
comideting twilight by enigma. It grows black in misfortune, it 
grows blacker still in crime; the.se two blacknesses amalgamated 
mal;e Argot, D.arkness in the atmosphere, darkness in the deed.s, 
darkness in the voices. App, ailing toad language, wliich comes and 
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goes, hops, crawls, drivels, and moves monstrous]}- in that bound- 
less grey mist made up of rain, night, hunger, vice, lying, inju.^ticc, 
nakedness, asphyxia, and winter, the broad noonday of the miser- 
able. 

Let us liave compassion on the chastened. Who, alas ! arc we our- 
selves? who am 1 who speak to you? who arc you who listen to me? 
whence do we come? and is it quite certain that we did nothing 
before we were born ? The earth is not without resemblance to a jail ? 
Who knows that man is not a prisoner of Divine Justice. 

Look close!}' into life. It is so constituted that we feel punishment 
everywhere. 

Are you what is called a fortunate man ? Well, you arc sad every 
day. Each day has its great grief or its little care. Yesterday you 
were trembling for the health of one who is dear to you, to-day 
you fear for your own ; to-morrow it will be an an.xicty about money, 
the next day the slanders of a calumniator, the day after the mis- 
fortune of a friend; then the weather, then something broken or 
lost, then a pleasure for which you arc reiiroached by your con- 
science or your vertebral column rei)roaches you ; another time, 
the course of public afl'airs. Without counting heart troubles. And 
so on. One cloud is dissipated, another gathers. Hardly one day in 
a hundred of unbroken joy and of unbroken sunshine. And you 
arc of that small number who arc fortunate ! As to other men, stag- 
nant night is upon them. 

Reflecting minds make little use of this ex])rcssion : the happy 
and the unha])py. In this world, the vcstiljule of another evidently, 
there is none happy. 

The true division of humanity is this: the luminous and the dark. 

To diminish the number of the dark, to increase the number of 
the luminous, behold the aim. This is why we cry : education, knowl- 
edge! to learn to read is to kindle a fire; every syllable spelled 
sparkles. 

But he who says light docs not necessarily say joy. There is suf- 
fering in the light ; in excess it burns. Flame is hostile to the wing. 
To burn and yet to fly, this is the miracle of genius. 

When you know and when you love you shall suffer still. The day 
dawns in tears. The luminous weep, were it only over the dark. 

II 

ROOTS 

Aroot is the language of the dark. 

Thought is aroused in its gloomiest depths, social philosophy is 
excited to its most poignant meditations, before this enigmatic dia- 
lect which is at once withered and rebellious. Here is ebastisement 
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less important than the upper? Do we really know the mountain 
when we do not know the cavern ? 

We must say, however, by the way, from some words of what 
precedes, a decided separation between the two classes of historians , 
might be inferred, which does not exist in our mind. No man is a 
good' historian of the open, visible, signal, and public life of the na- 
tions, if he is not, at the same time, to a certain extent, the historian 
of their deeper and hidden life; and no man is a good historian of 
the interior if he know not to be, whenever there is need, the his- 
torian of the exterior. The history of morals and ideas interpenetrate 
the history of events, and vice A'ersa. They are two orders of dif- 
ferent facts which answer to each other, which are always linked 
with and often produce each other. All the lineaments which Provi- 
dence traces upon the surface of a nation have their dark but dis- 
tinct parallels, in the bottom, and all the convulsions of the bottom 
produce upheavals at the surface. True history dealing with all, 
the true historian deals with all. 

l\'Ian is not a circle with a single centre ; he is an ellipse with two 
foci. Facts are one, ideas are the other. 

Argot is nothing more nor less than a wardrobe in which lan- 
guage, having some bad deed to do, disguises itself. It puts on word- 
masks and metaphoric rags. 

In which way it becomes horrible. 

We can hardly recognise it. Is it really the French tongue, the 
great human tongue? There it is ready to enter upon the scene and 
give the cue to crime, and fitted for all the employments of the 
repertory of evil. It walks no more, it hobbles; it limps upon the 
crutch of the Cour des Miracles, a crutch which can be metamor- 
phosed into a club; it gives itself the name of vagrancy; all the 
spectres, its dressing-maids, have begrimed it ; it drags itself along 
and rears its head, the two characteristics of the reptile. It is apt for 
all parts henceforth, made squint-eyed by the forger, verdigrised 
by the poisoner, charcoaled b}' the incendiary’s soot; and the mur- 
derer puts on his red. 

Wlien we listen, on the side of honest people, at the door of so- 
ciety, we overhear the dialogue of those who are without. We dis- 
tinguish questions and answers. We perceive, without understand- 
ing, a hideous murmur, sounding almost like human tones, but 
nearer a howling than speech. This is argot. The words are un- 
couth, and marked by an indescribably fantastic beastliness. We 
think we hear hydras talking. 

It is the unintelligible in the dark. It gnashes and it whispers, 
completing twilight by enigma. It grows black in misfortune, it 
grows blacker still in crime; these two blacknesses amalgamated 
malce Argot. Darlmess in the atmosphere, darkness in the deeds, 
darkness in the voices. Appalling toad language, which comes and 
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goes, hops, crawls, drivels, and moves monstrously in that bound- 
less grey mist made up of rain, night, hunger, vice, lying, injn.-iice, 
nakedness, asphyxia, and winter, the broad noonday of the miser- 
able. 

Let us have compassion on the chastened. Who, alas ! arc we our- 
selves ? who am 1 who speak to you ? who are you who listen to me ? 
whence do we come? and is it quite certain that we did nothing 
before we were born ? The earth is not without resemblauce tfi a jail ? 
Who knows that man is not a prisoner of Divine Justice. 

Look closely into life. It is so constituted that we feel punishment 
everywhere. 

Are you what is called a fortunate man ? Well, you are sad every 
day. Each da}' has its great grief or its little care. Yesterday you 
were trembling for the health of one who is dear to you, to-day 
you fear for your own ; to-morrow it will be an anxiety about money, 
the next day the slanders of a calumniator, the day after the mis- 
fortune of a friend; then the weather, then something broken or 
lost, then a pleasure for which you arc reiJruached by your con- 
science or )'our vertebral column reproaches you ; another time, 
the course of public affairs. Without counting heart troubles. And 
so on. One cloud is dissipated, another gathers. Hardly one day in 
a hundred of unbroken joy and of unbroken sunshine. /Wd you 
arc of that .small number who arc fortunate ! As to other men, stag- 
nant night is upon them. 

Reflecting minds make little use of this cxi)rcssion: the happy 
and the unhappy. In this world, the vestibule of another evidently, 
there is none hapiiy. 

The true division of humanity is this : the luminous and the dark. 

To dimini.sh the number of the dark, to increase the number of 
the luminous, behold the aim. This is why we cry : education, knowl- 
edge! to learn to read is to kindle a lire; every syllabic spelled 
sparkles. 

But he who says light docs not necessarily say joy. There is suf- 
fering in the light ; in excess it burns. Flame is hostile to the wing. 
To burn and yet to fly, this is the miracle of genius. 

When you know and when you love you shall suffer still. The day 
dawns in tears. The luminous weep, were it only over the dark. 

II 

ROOTS 

Anr.oT is the language of the dark. 

Thought is aroused in its gloomiest depths, social philosophy is 
excited to its most poignant meditations, before this enigmatic dia- 
lect which is at once withered and rebellious. Here * ■ ■ 
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visible. Each .syllable has a branded look. The words of the coniinon 
language here appear as if wrinkled and shrivelled under the red- 
hot iron of the executioner. Some seem still smoking. A phrase 
affects you like the branded .shoulder of a robber suddenly laid 
liare. Ideas almost refuse to be expressed by these substantives con- 
demned of justice. Its metaphor is sometimes so shameless that we 
feel it has worn the iron collar. 

Still, in spite of all that and because of all that, this strange dia- 
lect has of right its compartment in that great imixartial collection 
in which there is place for the rust}^ farthing as well as for the gold 
medal, and wlpch is called literature. Argot, whether we consent 
to it or not, has its synta.x and its pocs}x It is a language. If, by tliC' 
deformity of certain terms, wc recognise that it was mumbled bv 
Itlandrin, h}* the splendour of certain metonomies, we feel that it 
was spokei^ by Villon. 

This verse so exquisite and so famous : 

ktais on .sont Ic.s iieiges cl’aiit.an?’ 

is a verse of argot. — ante annum — is a word of the argot of 

'■J'huucs which signifies the past year, and by extension fonnrrh. 
There might still be read thirty-live years ago, at the time of the 
departure of the great chain in 1827, in one of the dungeons of 
Bicetre, this maxim engraved on the wall with a nail b 3 ''a king of 
'J'hunes condemned to the gallevs: Lcs dabs d’antan trhnaicnt siem- 
pre pour la pierre dit Cdesre. Which means: the bings of old time 
always ^u'cnf to be consecrated. In the mind of that king, consecration 
was the galleys. 

The word dccaradc, which expresses the departure of a lic-ivy 
waggon at a g.allnp, is attributed to Villon, and it is worthy of him. 
This word, which strilccs fire with four feet, resumes in a masterly 
onomatopceia the whole of La Fontaine’s admirable verse: 

Six forts dicv.nux tir.iicnt un coclic.’ 


In a purely literary point of view, few studies would be more 
curious and more prolific than that of argot. It is a complete lan- 
guage within a language, a sort of diseased excrescence, a sickly graft 
which has produced a vegetation, a p,arasite. which has its roots in 
the old Gallic trunk, the sinister foli.age of which creeps over an 
entire side of the language. This is what may be called the primarj' 
aspect, the general aspect of argot. But to those who study language 
as it .should he studied, that is to say as gcologi.sts study the earth, 
argot apjicars, as it were, a true alluvium. According as wc dig more 

’ nm where .arc the .‘inow.s of aiilanF 
* Six sturdy horses drew .a coadr. 
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or less deep, we find in argot, beneath the old jjopiilar French, Pro- 
vencal, Spanish, Italian, I^vantinc, this language of the Mediter- 
ranean ports, English and German, Eomance in its three varieties, 
French Romance, Italian Romance, Romance Romance, Latin, anti 
finally Basque and Celtic. A deep and grotesque formatiosi. A sub- 
terranean edifice built in common by all the miserable. Each ac- 
cursed race has deposited its stratum, each sufTcring has drojijied 
its stone, each heart has given its pebble. A multitude of evil, low, or 
embittered souls, who have passed through life and vanished in 
eternity, are preserved here almost entire and in some sort still 
visible under the form of a monstrous word. 

Will yon have Spanish ? the old Gothic argot swarms with it. PIcre 
is hojfcttc, blow, which comes from bofeinn; vantanc, window 
(afterwards vauicruc), which comes from vaufaua; gat, cat, which 
comes from goto; ocitc, oil, which comes from accylc. ^\■'iIl 3'nu 
have Italian? Hc’re is spade, sword, which comes from spada; car- 
vel, boat, which comes from carai’clla. Will you have English? 
Flere is biciwf, bishop; raillc, spy, which comes from rascal, rascal- 
lion; pilchc, box, which comes from pilchcr. Will j’ou have Ger- 
man? Here is calcur, waiter, kcllucr; hers, master, hcrcog (duke). 
Willj’ou have Latin? Here is frangir, to break, fratigcrc; affurcr, 
to rob, fur; cad'cnc, chain, catena; there is a word which appears in 
all the languages of the continent with a sort of mysterious power 
and authority, the word inagnus; the Scotchman makes of it his 
mac, which designates the chief of the clan, Mac Farlanc, Mac 
Callummorc, the great Farlanc, the great Callummorc ; ^ argot 
makes of it the meek, and afterwards, the meg, that is to say God. 
Will )' 0 U have Basque? Here is galiisto, the devil, which comes 
from galztoa, evil; sorgabon, a good night, which comes from ga- 
bon, good evening. Will you have Celtic? Here is blavin, handker- 
chief, which comes from blavct, gushing water; mcncsse, woman 
(in a bad sense), which comes from meinec, full of stones ; barant, 
brook, from baranton, fountain; goffeur, locksmith, from goff, 
blacksmith; guedouze, death, which comes from guenn-du, white- 
black. Finalljq will you have history? argot calls crowns malti'scs, 
a reminiscence of the coins which circulated on the galleys of Malta. 

Besides the philological origins which we have just pointed out, 
argot has other still more natural roots, which spring, so to speak, 
from the mind of man itself. 

First, the direct creation of words. In this is the mystery' of 
languages. To paint b}- words which have forms, we know not how 
nor why. This is tlie primitive foundation of all human language — 
what might be called the granite. Argot swarms with words of this 
kind, root-words, made out of whole cloth, we know not where nor 

' It should, however, be ohstrved that mac jp Celtic means son, 
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by u'bom, without etymologj^ without analogy, without derivation, 
solitary barbarous, sometimes hideous words, which have a singu- 
lar power of expression, and which are all alive. The executioner, 
ihc faulc; the forest, the sabri; fear, flight, taf; the lackey, the kr- 
biu; the general, the prefet, the minister, pharos; the devil, ihc ra- 
botiin. There is nothing stranger than these words, which mask and 
3’et reveal. Some of them, ihc rabouin, for example, are at the same 
time grotesque and terrible, and produce the effect of a cyclopian 
grimace. 

Secondly, metaphor. It is the peculiaritj’- of a language, the object 
of which is to tell ever}'thing and conceal ever3'thing, to abound in 
figures. ^Metaphor is an enigma which offers itself as a refuge to the 
robber who plots a blow, to the prisoner who plans an escape. No 
idiom is more metaphorical than argot, to 'imscrciv the coco/- to wring 
the neck; to zoind up/ to eat; to be sheaved/ to be judged; a rat/ 
a bread thief ; il lausquiac, it rains, an old and striking figure, which 
in some sort carries its date with it. which assimilates the long 
slanting lines of the rain with the thick and driving pikes of the 
lansquenets, and which includes in a single word the popular me- 
tonomy, it rains pitchforks. Sometimes, in proportion as argot passes 
from the first period to the second, words pass from the savage and 
primitive state to the metaphorical sense. The devil ceases to be 
the rabouin and becomes the baker, he who puts into the oven. This 
is more witt3% but not so grand ; sometiiing like Racine after Cor- 
neille, like Euripedes after yEsch3-lus. Certain phrases of argot which 
partake of both periods, and have at the same time the barbaric 
and the metaphorical character, resemble phantasmagorias. Lcs 
sorgucurs vont soUiccr dcs gaits d la tune (the prowlers are going 
to steal some horses by night). This passes before the mind like a 
group of spectres. We know not what we see. 

Thirdh', expedient. .Argot lives upon the language. It uses it at 
its caprice, it takes from it by chance, and contents itself often, when 
the necessity arises, with summarily and grossly distorting it. Some- 
times with common words thus deformed, and m 3 'Stified with word-i 
of pure argot, it forms picturesque expressions' in whicli we feel 
the mixture of the two preceding elements, direct creation and meta- 
phor : Lc cab jaspinc, jc marronne que la rouloite dc Paniin trim/ 
dans la sabri, the dog barks, I suspect that the Paris diligence is 
passing in the woods. Lc dab cst sinz’c, la dabugc cst nicrlottis sicrc, 
la fee cst bativc, the bourgeois is stupid, the bourgeoisc is cunning, 
the daughter is prett3'. Jlost commonl3', in order to mislead listen- 
ers, argot contents itself with adding promiscuously to all the words 
of the language a sort of ignoble tail, a termination in aillc. in 

’ Devisser Je coco. *TortiI!cr. 

“Etrcgcrbc. ... .• ..^Unrat. • , . ■ 
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orguc, in icrguc, or in uchc. Thus : Foucicrgitc trouvaille honorgue 
cc gigoimuchc? Do you like this leg of mutton? A ])hrase ad- 
dressed by Cartouche to a turnkey, to know whether the amount 
on’ered for an escape satisfied him. 7'he termination in raar is of 
modern date. 

Argot, being tbe idiom of corruption, is easily corrupted. r\fnrc- 
over, as it always seeks disguise so soon as it jjerceives it is under- 
stood, it transforms itself. Unlike all other vegetation, every ray 
of light upon it kills what it touches. Thus argot goes on decomposed 
and recomposed incessantly; an obscure and rapid process which 
never ceases. It changes more in ten years than tlie language in ten 
centuries. Thus the larloii^ becomes tbe larlif; the gaiF becomes 
the gayc; the fcrtanchc* the fcrtillc; the iiioiuigiiard, the uiomac- 
qitc; the fiqtics/' the frusques; the cliique,'^ the cgrugcoir; the co- 
labrc,’ the colas. The devil is first gahisto, then the rabouin, then the 
baker; the priest is the raikhon, then the boar; tlic dagger is the 
twenty-two, then the suriu, then the Ihigrc; police officers are rallies, 
then roussbis, then rotisscs, then lacing merchants, then couqu- 
ctirs, then cogues; the executioner is the Taule, then Chariot, then 
the atigeur, then the bccquilard. In the seventeenth century, to fight 
was to take some tobacco; in the nineteenth it is to chexc the Jazvs. 
Twenty dififercnl expressions have passed between these two c.x- 
tremes. Cartouche would speak Hebrew to I.accnairc. .Ml tbe words 
of this language are perpetually in flight like the men who use them. 

From time to time, however, and because of this very change, 
the ancient argot reappears and again becomes new. It bas its cen- 
tres in which it is continuous. The tcm]ile iweservcs the argot of 
the seventeenth century ; Bicetre, when it was a j^rison, preserved the 
argot of Thunes. There was heard the termination in auchc of the 
old Thuners. Boyauches tu?^ (do you drink?) U croyauchc^ (he 
believes). But perpetual movement, ncvcrtbeless, is the law. 

If tbe philosopher succeeds in fixing for a moment for the ob- 
server this language, which is incessantly evaporating, he falls into 
painful )'et useful meditations. No study is more efficacious and more 
prolific in instruction. Not a metaphor, not an etymology of argot 
which does not contain its lesson. Among these men, to beat means 
to feigu; they beat a sickness; craft is their strength. 

To them the idea of man is inseparable from the idea of shade. 
The night is called sorgue ;mun, orguc. Man is a derivative of night. 

They have acquired' the habit of considering society as an atmos- 
phere which kills them, aa a fatal force, and they speak of their 
liberty as one would of his health. A man arrested is sick; a man 
condemned is dead. 


’ Trnuvcz-voiis cc gigot bouf. 
^ 1 lorsc. 

” The church. 


- Bre.id. 

* Straw. ^ Clothes:.' 

^ Dois-tu. ^Jlcroil. 


t The neck 
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What is most terrible to the prisoner in the four stone, wails 
which enshroud him is a sort of icy chastity; he calls the dungeon 
the castiis. In this funereal place, life without is always under its 
most cheerful aspect. The prisoner has irons on his feet; you might 
suppose that he would he thinking that people walk with their feel? 
no, he is thinking that people dance with their feet ; so, let him suc- 
ceed in sawing through his irons, his first idea is that now he can 
dance, and he calls the saw a fandango. A name is a centre; a deep 
assimilation. The bandit has two heads, one which regulates his 
actions and controls him during his whole life, another which he has 
on his shoulders on the day of his death ; he calls the head which 
counsels him to crime the sorbonne, and the head which expiates 
it the tranche. When a man has nothing but rags on his body -and 
vices in his heart, when he has reached that double degradation, 
material as well as moral, which characterises, in its two accepta- 
tions, the word beggarly, he is at an edge for crime; he is like a 
well-whetted knife; he has two edges, his distress and his wicked- 
ness ; so argot does not sa)'^ “a vagabond ;” it says a reguise. What arc 
the galleys? a brazier of damnation, a Hell. The convict calls him- 
self a fagot. Finally, what name do the malefactors give to the 
prison ? the college. A whole penitentiarj'^ system might spring from 
this word. 

Would 3'ou know where most of the songs of the gallej's have 
originated, those refrains called in special phrase the Urlonfa? 
Listen to this. 

There was at the Chatelet de Paris a broad long cellar. This cel- 
lar was eight feet deep below the level of the Seine. It had neither 
windows nor ventilators, the only opening w'as the door; men could 
enter, but not air. The cellar had for a ceiling a stone arch, and for 
a floor, ten inches of mud. It had been paved with tiles, but, under 
the oozing of the waters, the pavement had rotted and broken up- 
Eight feet above the floor, a long massive beam crossed this vault 
from side to side ; from this beam there hung, at intervals, chains 
three feet in length, and at the end of these chains there were iron 
collars. Jlen condemned to the galleys were put into this cellar until 
the day of their departure for Toulon. They were pushed under tjus 
timber, %vhere each had his iron swinging in the darkness, waiting 
for him. The chains, those pendent arms, and the collars, those open 
hands, seized these wretches by the nedc. They were riveted, and 
they were left there. The chain being too short, they could not lie 
down. They remained motionless in this cave, in this blackness, under 
this timber, almost hung, forced to monstrous exertions to reach 
their bread or their pitcher, the arch above their heads, the mud up 
to their knees, their ordure running down their legs, collapsing with 
fatigue, their hips and knees gmng way, hanging by their hands 
to the chain to rest themselves, unable to sleep except "standing, and 
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awakened every moment by the strangling of the collar : some did not 
awake. In order to cat, they’ had to draw their bread, which was 
thrown into the mire, up the leg with the heel, within reach of the 
Iiand. How long did they continue thus? A month, two months, six 
months sometimes ; one remained a year. It was the atucchamber 
of the galleys. Men were put there for stealing a hare from the 
king. In this hell-sepulchre what did they do? W'liat can be done in 
a sepulchre, they agonised, and what can be done in a hell, they 
sang. For where there is no more hope, song remains. In the waters 
of Malta, when a galley was approaching, they heard the .cong 
before they heard the oars. The poor poacher, Survincent, who hacl 
passed through the cellar-])rison of the Chatclet said : it 'Mis lltr 
rliyiitcs ‘li'Jiich sitslaiitcd me. Uselessness of poetry. Of what 
use is rhyme ? In this cellar almost all the argot songs look birth. 
It is from the dungeon of the Grand Chatclet dc Paris that the mel- 
ancholy galley refrain of Montgomery comes; Timaloumisainc, 
timoulamaisou. J^Iost of these songs are dreary' ; some arc cheerful ; 
one is tender : 


Icic.aillc cst Ic thc.atrc 
Du petit dardant.* 

The endeavour is vain, you cannot annihilate that eternal relic of 
the human heart, love. 

In this world of dark deeds sccrcsy is preserved. Sccrcsy is the 
interest of all. Sccrcsy' to these wretches is tlic unity which .serves 
as a basis of union. To violate sccrcsy is to tear from each member 
of this savage community something of himself. To inform against, 
in the energetic language of argot, is called : Manger Ic morccaur 
As if the informer .^joized a bit of the substance of all, and fed upon 
a morsel of the flesh of each. 

What is to receive a blow ? The hackneyed metaphor responds : 
C’cst voir ircnle-six cJtandelles.^ Here argot intervenes and says: 
chandelle, camoufle. Upon this, the common language gives .as a 
synonym for blow, camouflcl. Thus, by a sort of upward penetra- 
tion, tiirough the aid of a metaphor, that incalculable trajectory, ar- 
got rises from the cavern to the Academy; and Poulailler saying; 
“I light my cainoufle,” makes Voltaire write: “Langleviel La jBeau- 
mellc deserves a hundred camouflets !" 

A search into argot is a discovery’ at every step. Study’ and re- 
search into this strange idiom lead to the mysterious point of inter- 
section between popular society’ and outcast society, 

’ Here wc have the theatre 

Of the little archer (Cupid). 

= To eat the morsel. 

It is to sec thirty-six candles ; EiiRlish, to .sec star.s. 
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The robber also has his food for jwwder, his matter for plunder, 
3’'ou, me, the world in general ; the pantrc. {Pan, ever^'body.) 

Argot is speech become a convict. 

That the ihinking principle of man can be trampled down so low, 
that it can be bound and dragged there by the obscure tyrannies of 
fatality, that it, can be tied with unknown fastenings in that gulf, 
this is appalling. 

Oh, pitiful thought of the miserable ! 

Alas ! will none come to the help of the human soul in this gloom? 
Is it its destin}' for ever to await the mind^ the liberator, the huge 
rider of Pegasus and the hii^pogriffs, the aurora-hued combatant 
who descends from the skies with wings, the radiant Knight of the 
future ? Shall it alwa)'S call to its aid tiie gleaming lance of the ideal 
in vain ? is it condemned to hear the Evil coming terribly through 
the depths of the abyss, and to see nearer and nearer at band, under 
the hideous water, that dragon-head, those jaws reeking with foam, 
that serpentine waving of claws, distensions, and rings ? Must it re- 
main there, with no ray, no hope, abandoned to that horrible ap- 
proach, vaguely scented by the monster, shuddering, dishevelled, 
wringing its hands, forever chained to the rock of night, hopeless 
Andromeda, white and naked in the darkness? 

Ill 

ARGOT WHICH WEEPS AND ARGOT WHICH LAUGHS 

As we see, all argot, the argot of four hundred years ago as well as 
the argot of the present, is pervaded with that sombre spirit of 
symbolism which gives to its every word, sometimes an appearance 
of grief, sometimes an air of menace. We feel in it the old, savage 
gloom of those vagabonds of the Cour des Miracles who played 
cards with packs peculiar to themselves, some of which have been 
preserved. The eight of clubs, for instance, represented a large 
tree bearing eight enormous clover leafs, a sort of fantastic per- 
sonification of the forest. At the foot of this tree a fire Avas seen at 
Avhich three hares were roasting a hunter on a spit, and in tlic badc- 
ground, over another fire, ivas a smoking pot from which the bC‘'iu 
of a dog projected. Nothing can be more mournful than these 
pictured reprisals, upon a pack of cards, in the days of the stake 
for roasting contrabandists, and the cauldron for boiling counter- 
feiters. The various, forms which thought assumed in the realm oi 
argot, even song, ci’en raillery, even menace, all had this impotent 
and e.\'haustccl character. All the songs, some melodies of which have 
been preserved, were humble and lamentable unto weeping. The 
pi'ff/r calls itself //ic poor pegre, and it is always the hare liidingr 
the mouse escaping, the bird flying. Scarcely' does it complain, it 
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contents itself with a sigh; one of its groans lias come flown to ns; 
“Jc n’cnlravc que Ic dail cov, uncut meek, Ic daron des nr<j\tes, fcstl 
atiger scs monies ct scs momignards cl les locker crlblant sans eirc 
agile hd-mcmc.” ^ The miserable being, whenever he has time to re- 
flect, imagines himself mean before tlie law and wretched before 
society; he i)rostrates himself, he begs, he turns towards pity; we 
feel that he recognises that he is wrong. 

Towards the middle of the last century, there was a change, 'rhe 
prison songs, the robbers’ ritorncls acquired, so to sjK'ak, an insolent 
and jovial expression. The plaintive malurc was supplanted by the 
hxrifla. ^^'e find in the eighteenth century, in almost all the songs of 
the galleys, the chain-gangs, and the prisons, a diaiioHoal aiul enig- 
matic gaiety. We hear this boisterous and ringing refrain, which one 
would say was lighted with a phosphorescent gleam, and which 
seems as if it were thrown forth upon the forest by a will-o’-lhc- 
wisp playing the fife: 


Mirlababi surlababo 
Mirlilon riboiiril)cUc 
Surlababi niirlababo 
Mirliton ribonribo. 

This was sung while cutting a man’s throat in a cave or in the 
edge of a forest. 

■A serious symptom. In the eighteenth century the old melancholy 
of these gloomy classes is dissipated. They began to laugh. They 
ridicule the great meg and the great dab. Speaking of Louis XV. 
they call the King of France “the Marquis of Pantin.’’ They are 
almost cheerful. A sort of flickering light comes from these 
wretches, as if conscience ceased to weigh upon them. These pitiful 
tribes of the darkness have no longer the desperate audacity of deeds 
merely, they have the reckless audacity of mind. A sign that they are 
losing the perception of their criminality, and that they feel even 
among thinkers and dreamers some mysterious supj)ort which is 
unconsciously given. A sign that pillage and robbery are beginning 
to infiltrate even into doctrines and .sophisms, in such a way as to lose 
something of their ugliness by giving much of it to the sophisms 
and the doctrines. A sign in short, if no diversion arises, of .some 
prodigious and speedy outburst. 

Let us pause for a moment. Whom arc we accusing here ? is it the 
eighteenth century? is it its philosophy? Certainly not. The work of 
the eighteenth century is sound and good. The Encyclopicdists, Di- 
derot at their head, the physiocratists, Turgot at their head, the 

’ I do not imdcr.ctand bow God, the f.athcr of men, c,an torture Ids cbildren 
and !ii? grandetdldren, and hear tJicm cry wiiliout being tortured binisclf, 
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pliilosophers, Voltaire at their head, the utopists, Rousseau at their 
head : these are four sacred legions. To them the immense advance 
of humanity towards the light is due. They are the four vanguards 
of the human race going to the four cardinal points of progress, 
Diderot towards the beautiful, Turgot towards the useful, Voltaire 
towards the true, Rousseau towards the just. But beside and beneath 
the philosophers, there were the sophists, a poisonous vegetation 
mingled with the healthy growth, hemlock in the virgin forest. 
While the executioner was burning upon the chief staircase of the 
Palais de Justice the grand liberating books of the century, writers 
now forgotten were publishing, with the privilege of the king, many 
strangely disorganising writings greedil)' read by the outcast. Some 
of these publications, strange to say, patronised by a prince, are still 
in the BibUothcqnc Scerttc. These facts, deep rooted, but ignored, 
were unperceived on the surface. Sometimes the very obscurity of 
a fact is its danger. It is obscure because it is subterranean. Of all 
the writers, he perhaps who dug the most unwholesome galleiy 
through the masses was Rcstif de La Bretonne. 

This work, adapted to all Europe, committed greater ravages in 
Germany than anywhere else. In Germany, during a certain period, 
summed up by Schiller in his famous drama. The Robbers, robber)’ 
and plunder, elevated into a protest against property and labour, 
appropriated certain elementary, specious, and false ideas, just in 
appearance, absurd in reality, enwrapped themselves in these ideas, 
disappeared in them in some sort, took an abstract name, and passed 
into the state of theory, and in this wise circulated among the labour- 
ing, suffering, and honest multitudes, unknown even to the impru- 
dent chemists who had prepared the mixture, unknown even to the 
masses who accepted it. Whenever a thing of this kind occurs, it is 
serious. Suffering engenders wrath; and while the prosperous 
classes blind themselves, or fall asleep, which also is to close the 
eyes, the hatred of the unfortunate classes lights its torch at some 
fretful or ill-formed mind which is dreaming in a corner, and begins 
to examine society. Examination by hatred, a terrible thing. 

Hence, if the misfortune of the time so wills, those frightful 
commotions which were formerly called Jacqueries, in comparison 
with which purely political agitations are child’s play, and which arc 
not merely the struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor, but 
the revolt of discomfort against vvell-being. All falls then. 

Jacqueries arc people-quakes. 

This danger, imminent perhaps in Europe towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, was cut short by the Frcncli Revolution, 
that immense act of probity. 

The French Revolution, which is nothing more nor less than the 
ideal armed with the sword, started to its feet, and by the very 
movement, closed the door of evil and opened the door of good. 
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It cleared up the question, proniulgatcf! truth, drove away miasma, 
purified tlie century, crowned the ])eop!e. 

We may say of it tliat it created man a second time, in giving him 
a second soul, his rights. 

The nineteenth century inherits and profits hy its work, and to- 
day the social catastrophe which we just now indicated is simply 
impossible. Blind is he who prophesies it ! Silly is he who dreads it ! 
Revolution is vaccination for Jacquerie. 

Thanks to the Revolution, .social conditions arc changed. 'I'he 
feudal and monarchical di.scascsare no longer in our blood. There is 
nothing more of the Jiliddle Ages in our constitution. W'c live no 
longer in the times when frightful interior swarms made cruptioii, 
when men heard beneath their feet the obscure course ftf a .‘'Ullen 
sound, when there appeared on the surface of civilisation some mys- 
terious uprising of molehills, when the soil cracked, when the mouths 
of caverns opened, and when men saw monstrous heads spring sud- 
denly from the earth. 

The revolutionary sense is a moral sense. 'I'lic sentiment of rights, 
developed, develops the sentiment of duty. The law of ail is lilterty, 
which ends where the liberty of others begins, according to Robes- 
pierre’s admirable definition. Since '89, the entire people has been 
expanding in the sublimated individual ; there is no poor man, who, 
having his rights, has not his ray; the starving man feels within 
himself the honour of France ; the dignity of the citizen is an interior 
armour; he who is free is scrupulous; he who votes reigns. Hence 
incorruptibility; hence the abortion of unnoxious lusts; hence the 
eyes heroically cast down before temptations. The revolutionary 
purification is such that on a day of deliverance, a Idth of July, or a 
10th of August, there is no longer a mob. The first erv’ of the en- 
lightened and enlarging multitudes is : death to robbers ! Progress 
is an honest man ; the ideal and the absolute pick no pockets. By 
whom in 1848 were the chests escorted which contained the riches 
of the Tuilcries? by the rag-pickers of the I'aubourg Saint Antoine. 
The rag mounted guard over the treasure. Virtue made these tatters 
resplendent. There was there, in those chests, in boxes hardly closed, 
some even half open, amid a hundred dazzling cask'cts, that old crown 
of France all in diamonds, surmounted In’ the regent’s carbuncle of 
royalty, which was worth thirty millions. Barefooted they guarded 
that crown. 

No more J.acqucriethen. I regret it on account of the able. That is 
the old terror which has had its last efTect, and which can never 
henceforth be cmjdoyed in politics. The great spring of the red 
spectre is broken. Evcr}’body knows it now. Tlie scarecrow no 
longer scares. The birds take liberties with the puppet, the beetles 
make free with it, the bourgeois laugh at it. 
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IV 

THE TWO DUTIES : TO WATCH AND TO HOPE 

This being so, is all social danger dissipated ? Certainly not. K’o 
Jacquerie. Society may be reassured on that account ; the blood will 
rush to its head no more, but let it take thought as to the manner of 
its breathing. Apoplexy is no longer to be feared, but consumption 
is there. The consumption of society is called misery. 

We die undermined as well as .stricken down. 

Let us not weary of repeating it, to think first of all of the outcast 
and sorrowful multitudes, to solace them, to give them air, to en- 
lighten them, to love them, to enlarge their horizon magnificently, 
to lavish upon them education in all its forms, to offer theni the ex- 
ample of labour, never the example of idleness, to diminish the 
weight of the individual burden by^ intensifying the idea of the 
universal object, to limit poverty without limiting wealth, to create 
vast fields of public and popular activity, to have, like Briarcus, a 
hundred hands to stretch out on all sides to the exhausted and the , 
feeble, to employ the collective power in the great duty of opening 
workshops for all arms, schools for all aptitudes and laboratories 
for all intelligences, to increase wages, to diminish suffering, to bal- 
ance the ought and the have, that is to say, to proportion enjoyment 
to effort and gratification to need, in one word, to evolve from the 
social structure, for the benefit of those who suffer and those wlio 
arc ignorant, more light and more comfort; this is, let sympathetic 
souls forget it not, the first of fraternal obligations, this is, let sel- 
fish hearts know it, the first of political necessities. 

And, we must say, all that is only a beginning. The true state- 
ment is this : labour cannot be a law without being a right. 

We do not dwell upon it ; this is not the place. 

If nature is called providence, society should be called foresight 

Intellectual and moral growth is not less indispensable th.an ma- 
terial amelioration. Knowledge is a viaticum, thought is of primary 
necessity, truth is nourishment as well as wheat. A reason, by fasting 
from knowledge and wisdom, becomes puny. Let us lament as over 
stomachs, over minds which do not eat. If there is anything more 
poignant than a body agonising for want of bread, it is a soul v’hkh 
is dying of hunger for light. 

A*ll progress is tending towards the solution. Some day we shall be 
astounded. The human race rising, the lower strata will quite nat- 
urally come out from the zone of distress. The abolition of misery 
will be brought about by a simple elevation of level. 

This blessed solution, we should do wrong to distrust. 

_ The past, it is true, is very strong at the present hour. It is re- 
viving. This revivification of a corpse is surprising. Here it is walk- 
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ingand advancing. It seems victorious ; this dead man is a conqueror. 
He comes with his legion, the superstitions, with his sword, despo- 
tism, witli his banner, ignorance; within a little time he has won ton 
battles. He advances, he threaten.s, he laughs, he is at our doors. A' 
for ourselves, we shall Jiot despair. Let us sell the field whereon Han 
nihal is camped. 

We who believe, what can we fear? 

There is no backwaj'd flow of ideas more than of rivers. 

But let those who desire not the future, think of it. hi saying no 
to progress, it is not the future which they condemn, but themselves. 
They give themselves a melancholy disease; they inoculate them- 
selves with the past. There is but one way of refusing To-morrow, 
that is to die. 

Now, no death, that of the body as late as possible, that of the 
soul never, is what we desire. 

Yes, the enigma .shall .say its word, the sphin.K shall sjieak, the 
problem .shall be resolved, "i’es, the ])eople, rough-hewn by the eight- 
eenth century, shall be completed by the nineteenth. .An idiot is he 
who doubts it ! The future birth, the speedy birth of universal well- 
being, is a divinely fatal phenomenon. 

Immense pu.shings together rule human alTairs and lead them all 
in a given time to the logical condition, that is to say, to cciuilibrium ; 
that is to say to equity, A force composite of earth and of Heaven 
results from humanitj' and governs it ; this force is a worker of 
miracles ; miraculous issues are no more diflicult to it than extraor- 
dinary changes. Aided b}' science which comes from man, and by 
the event which comes from Another, it is little dismayed by those 
contradictions in the posture of problems, which seem impossibilities 
to the vul.gar. It is no less capable of making a solution leap forth 
from the comparison of ideas than a teaching from the comparison 
of facts, and we may expect everything from this mysterious ])owcr 
of progress, which some fine day confronts the Orient with the Oc- 
cident in the depths of a sepulchre, and makes the Imaums talk with 
Bonaparte in the interior of the great pyramid. 

In the meatitime, no halt, no hesitation, no interruption in the 
grand march of minds. Social philosojfliy is essentially science and 
peace. Its aim is, and its result must be, to dissolve angers by the 
study of antagonisms. It examines, it scrutinises, it analyses ; then it 
recomposes. It proceeds by way of reduction, eliminating hatred 
from all. 

That a society may be swamped in a gale which breaks loose over 
men has been seen more than once; history is full of shipwrecks of 
peoples and of empires; customs, laws, religions, some fine day, the 
mysterious hurricane passes by and sweeps them all aw.ay. The 
civilisations of India, Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, Egypt, have dis.aj)- 
lieareckonc after the other. Why ? we know not. ^^dlat are the cai 
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of these disasters? we do not know. Could these societies have been 
saved? was it their own fault? did they persist in some vital vice 
which destroyed them ? how' much of suicide is there in these terrible 
deaths of a nation and of a race? Questions without answer. Dark- 
ness covers the condemned civilisations. They w’ere not seaworthy, 
for they rvere swallowed up ; we have nothing- more to say ; and it is 
with a sort of bewilderment that we behold, far back in that ocean 
W'hich is called the past, behind those colossal billow's, the centuries, 
the foundering of those huge ships, Babylon, Nineveh, Tarsus, 
Thebes, Rome, under the terrible blast w'hich comes from all the 
mouths of darkness. But darkness there, light here. We are ignorant 
of the diseases of the ancient civilisations, we know' the infirmities 
of our own. We have ever3'where upon it the rights of light ;_\ve 
contemplate its beauties and we lay bare its deformities. Where it is 
unsound we probe ; and, once the disease is determined, the study 
of the cause leads to the discovery of the remedy. Our civilisation, 
the w'ork of twenty centuries, is at once their monster and their 
prodigy ; it is W'orth saving. It will be saved. To relieve it, is much 
already ; to enlighten it, is something more. All the labours of 
modern social philosophy ought to converge towards this end. The 
thinker of to-da}' has a great duty, to auscultate civilisation. 

We repeat it, this auscultation is encouraging ; and it is by this 
persistence in encouragement that w'e would finish these few pages, 
austere interlude of a sorrowful drama. Beneath the mortalityof 
society w’e feel the imperishability of humanity. Because it w'as here 
and there those wounds, craters, and those ringw'orms, solfataras, 
because of a volcano which breaks, and which throws out its p«s, the 
globe does not die. The diseases of a people do not kill man. 

And nevertheless, he who follows the social clinic shakes his head 
at times. The strongest, the tenderest, the most logical have their 
moments of fainting. 

_ Will the future come ? It seems that w'e may almost ask this ques- 
tion w'hen we see such terrible shadow. Sullen face-to-face of 
selfish and the miserable. On the part of the selfish, prejudices, the 
darkness of the education of wealth, appetite increasing through 
intoxication, a stupefaction of prosperity w’hich deafens, a dread of 
suffering W'hich, with some, is carried even to aversion for sufferers, 
an implacable satisfaction, the me so puffed up that it closes the 
soul ,’ on the part of the miserable, covetousness, env^', hatred of 
seeing others enjoy, the deep yearnings of the human animal towards 
the gratifications, hearts full of gloom, sadness, want, fatality, ig- 
norance impure and simple. 

Must w'e continue to lift our eyes tow'ards heaven? is the lumi- 
nous point W’hich w’e there discern of those which are quenched ? The 
ideal is terrible to see, thus lost in the depths minute, isolated, im- 
perceptible, shining, but surrounded by all those great black men- 
aces monstrously massed about it ; yet in no more danger than a star 
in the jaws of the clouds. 
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SUN'SiriN'E 


The reader has understood that Eponinc, having recognised through 
the grating the inhabitant of that Rue Plumct, to which Magnon 
had sent her, had begun hj' diverting the bandits from the Rue 
Pluinet, had Ihcn conducted Marius thitlier, and that after several 
days of ecstasy before that grating, Marius, drawn by. tlmt force 
which pushes the iron towards the magnet and the lover toward.s 
the stones of which the house of her wltoiu he loves it built, had 
finally entered Cosette's garden as Romeo did the garden of Juliet. 
It had even been easier for him than for Romeo ; Romeo was obliged 
to scale a wall, Marius had only to push aside a little one of the bars 
of the decrepit grating, which was loosened in its nisty socket, like 
the teeth of old people. Marius was slender, and easily passed 
through. 

As there was never anybody in the street, and as, moreover, Ma- 
rius entered the garden only at night, he ran no risk of being seen. 

From that blessed and boh’ hour when a ki.ss affianced these two 
souls, Marius came every evening. If, at this period of her life, Co- 
sette had fallen into the love of a man who was unscrupulous and 
a libertine, she would have been ruined ; for there are generous 
natures which give themselves, and Cosettc was one. One of the 
magnanimities of woman is to yield. Love, at that height at which it 
is absolute, is associated v.dth an inexpressibly celestial blindness of 
modesty. But what risks do you run, O noble souls 1 Often, you give 
the heart, we take the body. Your heart remains to you, and you look 
upon it in the darkness, and shudder. Love has no middle term ; either 
it destroys, or it saves. .All human destiny is this dilemma. This 
dilemma, destruction or salvation, no fatality proposes more inexor- 
ably than love. Love is life, if it be not death. Cradle; coffin also. 
The same sentiment Says yes and no in the human heart. Of all the 
things which God has made, the human heart is that which sheds 
mo.st light, and, alas ! most night. 

God willed that the love which Cosettc met, should be one of 
those loves which save. 
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Through all the month of May of that year 1832, there were there, 
every night, in that poor, wild garden, under that shrubbery each 
day more odorous and more dense, two beings composed of every 
chastity and every innocence, overflowing with all the felicities of 
Heaven, more nearly archangels tlian men, pure, noble, intoxicated, 
radiant, who were resplendent to each other in the darkness. It 
seemed to Cosette that Marius had a crown, and to Marius that Co- 
sette had a halo. They touched each other, they beheld each other, 
they clasped each other’s hands, they pressed closely to each other; 
but there was a distance which they'^ did not pass. Not that they re- 
spected it; they were ignorant of it. Marius felt a barrier, the purity 
of Cosette, and Cosette felt a support, the loyalty of Marius. Tlie 
first kiss was the last also. Marius, since, had not gone beyond touch- 
ing Cosette ’s hand, or her neckerchief, or her ringlets, with hfs lips. 
Cosette was to him a perfume, and not a woman. He breathed her. 
She refused nothing and he asked nothing. Cosette was happy, and 
Jilarius was satisfied. They lived in that ravishing condition which 
might be called the dazzling of a soul by a soul. It was that ineffable 
first embrace of two virginities in the ideal. Two swans meeting upon 
the Jungfrau. 

At that hour of love, an hour when passion is ab.solutely silent 
under the omnipotence of ecstasy, Marius, the pure and seraphic 
JMarius, would have been capable rather of visiting a public woman 
than of lifting Cosette’s dress to the height of her ankle. Once, on n 
moonlight night, Cosette stooped to pick up something from the 
ground, her dress loosened and displayed the rounding of her bosom. 
Marius turned away his eyes. 

W^hat passed between these two beings? Nothing. They were 
adoring each other. 

At night, when they were there, this garden seemed a living and 
sacred place. All the flowers opened about them, and proffered them 
their incense ; they too opened their souls and poured them forth to 
the flowers : the lusty and vigorous vegetation trembled full of sap’ 
and intoxication about these two innocent creatures, and they spoke 
words of love at which the trees thrilled. 

What w-ere these words ? Whispers, nothing more. These whispers 
were enough to arouse and excite all this nature. A magic power, 
which one can hardly understand by this prattle, whicli is made to 
be borne away and dissipated like whiffs of smoke by the w'ind under 
tire leaves. Take from these murmurs of two lovers that melody 
which springs from the soul, and which accompanies them like a 
lyre, w'hat remains is only a shade. You say ; Whatl is that all ? ^ 
childish things, repetitions, laughs about nothing, inutilities, absurd- 
ities, all that is deepest and most sublime in the world ! the only 
things which are w’orth being said and listened to. , , 

Tliese absurdities, these poverties, the man who has never lieard 
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them, the man who has never uttered them, is an imbecile and a 
wicked man. 

Cosette said to Marius : 

“Do you know my name is Euplirasicr” 

“Euphrasic? Win- no, your name is Cosette.” 

“Oh ! Cosette is such an ugly name that they gave me somehow 
v.-hen I was little. But my real name is Euphrasic, Don’t you li!:c 
that name, Eujdirasie ?’’ 

“Yes— i)vit Cosette is not tigly.” 

“Do 3’ou like it better than Euphrasic?" 

"\y’hy— yes.” 

“Then I like it better, too. It is true it is prettv, Cosette. Call me 
Cosette.” 

And the smile which she added made of this dialogue an idyl 
worthy of a celestial grove. 

At another time she looked at him stcadil}- and e.xclairncd : 

“Monsieur, you arc liandsomc, a'ou are beautiful, you arc witty, 
you are not stupid in the least, you are much wiser than I, but I dcf\’ 
you with this word ; I love you *” 

And Marius, in a cloudless J^ky, thought he heard a strophe sung 
bj' a star. 

Or again, she gave him a little tap because he coughed, and said 
to him : 

“Do not cough, monsieur. I do not allow coughing here without 
permission. It is very naughty to cough and disturb me. I want 3‘oti 
to be well, because, in the first place, if you were not well, I should be 
very unhappy. What will you have me do for you !” 

And that was all purely divine. 

Once Marius said to Cosette: 

“Just think, I thought at one time that your name was Ursula.” 

This made them laugh the whole evening. 

In the midst of another conversation, he happened to c.xclaim: 

* “Oh 1 one day at the Luxembourg I would have been glad to break 
the rest of the bones of an Invalide!” 

But he stopped short and went no further. He would have been 
obliged to speak to Cosette of her garter, and that was imjiossiblc 
for him. There was an unknown coast there, the flesh, before which 
this immense innocent love recoiled with a kind of sacred awe. 

Marius imagined life with Cosette like this, without an\-thing 
else : to come every evening to the Rue Plumet, to put aside the com- 
plaisant old bar of the president’s grating, to sit side by side upon 
this scat, to behold through the trees the scintillation of the com- 
mencing night, to make the fold of the knee of his pantaloons in- 
timate with the fulness of Cosette’s dress, to caress her thumbnail, 
to say dcarc.st to her, to inhale one oftcr the other the odour of the 
same flower, for ever, indefinitcH*. During this time the clouds were 
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passing above their heads. Ever\' breath of wind bears away snore 

dreams from man than clouds from the sky. 

That this chaste, almost severe, love was absolutely without gal- 
lantr}', we will not say. “To pay compliments”^ to her whom we love 
is the first method of caressing, a demi-audacity venturing. A com- 
pliment is something like a kiss through a veil. Pleasure sets her 
soft seal there, even while hiding herself. Before pleasure the heart 
recoils, to love better. Marius’ soft words, all saturated as |hey were 
with cluraera, were, so to speak, skj'-blue. The birds, when they 
arc flying on high beside the angels, must hear such words. There 
was iningled with them, however, life, humanity, all the positiveness 
of which Marius was capable. It was what is said in the grotto, a jtre- 
ludeto what will be said in the alcove ; a lyrical effusion, the stroplic 
and the sonnet mingled, the gentle hyperboles of cooing, all the re- 
finements of adtwation arranged in a bouquet and exhaling a subtle 
ccle.stial perfume, an incfiahlc warbling of heart to heart. 

“Oil!” murmured Marius, “how beautiful you are! I dare not 
look at you. That is why I stare at you. You are a grace. I do not 
know what is the matter with me. The hem of your dress, when the 
tip of your shoe appears, completely overwhelms me. And then 
what enchanting glow when I sec a glimpse of your thought. You 
reason astonishingly. It seems to me at time.s that you are a dream. 
Speak, I am listening to you, I am wondering at you. O Co.seitci 
how strange and charming it is ! 1 am really mad. You are adorable, 
tnadcmoisellc. I study your feet with the microscope and your soul 
with tlte tcle.^cope.” 

.•\nd Cosette answered ; 

“I have been loving y(ni a little more every minute since tins 
morning.” 

Questions and answers fared as they might in this tlialogiic, al- 
ways falling natnr.ally at ia.st upon love, like those loaded toys 
which always fall upon their base. 

Cosette's whole person was alertness, ingenuousness, lransp‘t* 
ency, whiteness, candour, radi.ance. W’e might say of Cosette tha'- 
she was pellucid. She gave to him who saw her a sensation of 
and of dawn. Tliere was dew in her eyes, Cosette was a condensation 
of auroral light in womanly form. 

It was quite natural that Marius, adoring her, should admire 
But the truth is that this little schoolgirl, fresh from the convent 
mill, talked witli an exquisite penetration and said at time.s all man- 
ner of true and delicate words. Her prattle was conversation. She 
made no mistakes, and saw clearly. Woman feels asid speaks with 
the tender instinct of the heart, that infallibility. Nobody knows like 
a woman how to say things at the same time sweet and profomu*- 
Sweetness and depth, this is all of woman ; this is all of Hc-aveii. 

In this fulness of felicity, at everj' inst.ant tc.ars came to their eyes. 
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An insect trodden upon, a feather falling from a nest, a twig of 
hawthorn broken, moved their pity, and their ecstasy, sweetly 
drowned in melancholy, seemed to ask nothing better than to weep, 
'f'lie most sovereign symptom of love, is a tenderness sometimes 
almost insu]5])ortablc. 

And, by the side of this — all these contradictions arc the lightning 
play of love — they were fond of laughing, and laughed with a 
charming freedom, and so familiarly that they sometimes seemed 
almost like two boys. Nevertheless, though hearts intONicated with 
chastity may be all unconscious, nature, who can never be forgotten, 
is always present. 'J'herc she is, with her aim, animal tx't .sublime; 
and whatever may be the innocence of souls, we feel, in the most 
modest intercourse, the adorable and my.'terious shade which 
separates a couple of lovers from a pair of friends. 

They worshijiped each other. 

The permanent and the immutable continue. There is loving, 
there is smiling and laughing, and little pouts with the lips, and inter- 
lacing of the fingers, and fondling speech, yet that does not hinder 
eternity. Two lovers hide in the evening, in the twilight, in the in- 
visible with the birds, with the roses, they fascinate each other in 
the shadow with their hearts which they throw into their eyes, they 
murmur, they whisper, and during all this lime immense librations 
of stars fill infinity. 


II 

THE STUPEF..\CTIOX OF COMPLETE n.\PPIXF.SS 

Their existence was vague, bewildered with happiness. They did 
not perceive the cholera which decimated Paris that verj' month. 
They had been as confidential with each other as they could be, but 
this had not gone very far beyond their names, Marius had told 
Co.sette that lie was an orphan, that his name was Marius Pont- 
mercy, (hat he was a lawj-cr, that he lived b\' writing things for pub- 
lishers, that his father was a colonel, that he was a hero, and that 
he, Marius, had quarrelled with his grandfather who was rich. He 
had also said something about being a baron ; but that had produced 
no effect upon Cosettc, Marius baron ! She did not comprehend. She 
did not know what that word meant. Marius was ^larius. On her 
part she had confided to him that she had been brought up at the 
Convent of the Petit Piepus, that her mother was dead as well as 
his. that her father’s name was M. Fauchelevent, that he aas very 
kind, that he gave much to the poor, but that he was poor himself, 
aufl that he deprived himself of everything while he deprived her of 
nothing. 

.Strange to say, in the kind of symphoin’ in which ^^arius h.-n: 
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been living since he had seen Cosette, the past, even the most recent, 
had become so confused and distant to him that what Cosette told 
him satisfied him fully. He did not even think to speak to her of the 
night adventure at the Gorbeait tenement, the Thenardiers, the 
burning, and the strange attitude and the singular flight of her father, 
Marius had temporarily forgotten all that ; he did not even know at 
night what he had done in the morning, nor where he had break- 
fasted, nor who had spoken to him ; he had songs in his ear whidi 
rendered him deaf to ever}' other thought ; he existed only during the 
hours in which he saw Cosette. Then, as he was in Heaven, it was 
quite natural that he should forget the earth. They were both sup- 
porting with languor the undefinable burden of the immaterial 
pleasures. Thus live these somnambulists called lovers. 

Alas ! rvho has not experienced all these things ? why comes there 
an hour when we leave this azure, and why does life continue after- 
wards ? 

Love almost replaces thought. Love is a burning forgetfulness 
of all else. Ask logic then of passion. There is no more an absolute 
logical chain in the human heart than there is a perfect geometrical 
figure in the celestial mechanics. To Cosette and Marius there was 
nothing in being beyond Marius and Cosette. The universe about 
them had fallen out of sight. They lived in a golden moment. There 
was nothing before, nothing after. It is doubtful if Marius thoitglit 
w’hether Cosette had a father. He was so dazzled that all was effaced 
from his brain. Of what then did they talk, these lovers? We have 
seen, of the flowers, the swallows, the setting sun, the rising of the 
moon, of all important things. They had told all, e.xcept everything. 
The all of lovers is nothing. But the father, the realities, the garret, 
those bandits, that adventure, what was the use? and was he quite 
certain that that nightmare was real ? They were two, they adored 
each other, there was nothing but that. Everything else was not. It 
is probable that this oblivion of the hell behind us is a part of arrival 
at paradise. Have vve seen demons ? are there any ? have we tremWed. 
have we suffered ? We know nothing now about that. A rosy cloud 
rests upon it all. 

These two beings, then, were living thus, very' high, with all 
improbability of nature ; neither at the nadir nor at the zenillu be- 
tween man and the seraph, above earth, below the ether, in the cloud ; 
scarcely flesh and bone, soul and ecstasy from bead to foot ; too 
sublimated already to walk upon the earth, and yet too much weighed 
down with humanity to disappear in the sky, in suspension like 
atoms which are awaiting precipitation ; apparently outside of de.s- 
tiny: ignoring that beaten track yesterday, to-day, to-morrow ; 
astounded, swooping, floating ; at times, light enough to soar info the 
infinity; almost ready for the ctenial flight. 
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They were sleeping awake in this rocking cradle. O .‘Splendid leth- 
argy of the real overwhelmed h^* the ideal ! 

Soinelime.s, beautiful as was Cosette, Marius clo.'^ed his eve? be- 
fore her. With closed eyes is the best way of looking at the soul. 

Marius and Co.«elte did not ask where ibis would lead them. 'I'licy 
looked upon themselves as arrived. It is a strange demand for men to 
ask that love should anywhither. 


Ill 

SHADOW COMMENCES 

Jean Valjean suspected nothing. 

Cosette, a little less dreamy than I^Iarius, was cheerful, and that 
v/as enough to make Jean Valjean happy. The thoughts of Cosette, 
her tender preoccupations, the image of Marius which fdlcd her 
soul, detracted nothing from the incomparable purity of her beauti- 
ful, chaste, and smiling forehead. She was at the age when the 
maiden bears her love as the angel bears her lily. And then when 
two lovers have an understanding they always get along well : any 
third person who might disturb their love, is kej)! in perfect blind- 
ness by a very few precautions, always the same for all lovers. Thus 
never any objections from Cosette to Jean Valjean. Did he wi.^h to 
take a walk? yes, my dear father. Did he v.-ish to remain at home? 
very well. Would he spend the evening with Cosette ? she was in 
raptures. As he always retired at ten o’clock, at such times Marius 
would not come to the garden till after that hour, when from the 
street he would hear Cosette open the glass-door leading out on 
the stejjs. We need not say that jiarius was never met by day. Jean 
V'aljean no longer even thought that Marius was in e.xistence. Once, 
only, one morning, he happened to .say to Cosette : “Why, you have 
something white on your back!” The evening before, Marius, in a 
transport, had pressed Cosette against the wall. 

Old Toussaint who went to bed early, thought of nothing but 
going to sleep, once her work was done, and was ignorant of all, like 
Jean \'aljcan. 

Never did Marius set foot into the house. When he was with 
Cosette the}' hid themselves in a recess near the steps, so that they 
could neither be seen nor heard from the street, and they sat there, 
contenting themselves often, by way of conversation, with pressing 
each other’s hands twenty times a minute while looking into the 
branches of the trees. .At such moments, a thunderbolt might have 
fallen within thirty paces of them, and they, would not have sus- 
pected it, so deeply was the reverie of the one absorbed and buried in 
the reverie of the other. 
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Limpid purities. Hours all white, almost all alike. Such loves as 
these are a collection of lily leaves and dove-down. 

The whole garden was between them and the street. "Wdiencver 
Marius came in and went out, he carefull)' replaced the bar of (iic 
grating in such a way that no derangement was visible. 

He went away commonly about midnight, returning to Courfey- 
rac’s. Courfeyrac said to Bahorel : 

“Would you believe it? Marius comes home nowadays at one, 
o’clock in the morning.” 

Bahorel answered : 

“What would you e.xpect ? every young person has his wild oats.” 

At times Courfeyrac folded his arms, assumed a serious air, and 
said to Marius : 

“You are getting dissipated, young man !” 

Courfeyrac, a practical man, was not pleased at this reflection of 
an invisible paradise upon Marius ; he had little taste for unpublished 
passions, he was impatient at them, and he occasionally would serre 
Marius with a summons to return to the real. 

One morning, he threw out this admonition : 

“My dear fellow, you strike me at present as being situated in 
the moon, kingdom of dream, province of illusion, capital Soap- 
Bubble. Come, be a good boy, what is her name ?” 

But nothing could make Marius "confess.” You might have torn 
his nails out .sooner than one of the two sacred syllables which com- 
posed that ineffable name, Cosette. True love is luminous as the 
dawn, and silent as the grave. Only there was, to Courfeyrac, this 
change in Marius, that he had a radiant taciturnity. 

During this sweet month of May, Marius and Cosette knew these 
transcendent joys : 

To quarrel and to say monsieur and mademoiselle, merely to sav 
Marius and Cosette better afterwards; 

To talk at length, and with most minute detail, of people who did 
not interest them in the least ; a further proof that, in this ravishmg 
opera which is called love, the libretto fs almost nothing ; 

For Marius, to listen to Cosette talking dress ; 

For Cosette, to listen to itiarius talking politics; 

To hear, knee touching knee, the waggons roll along the 
Babylonc ; 

To gaze upon the same planet in space, or the same worm glo"‘ 
the grass ; 

To keep silence together; a pleasure still greater than to talk; 

Etc., etc. 

Meanwhile various complications were approaching. 

One evening Marius was making his way to the rendezvous by the 
Boulevard des Invalides ; he usuallv walked with his head bent down , 
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as he was just turning’ the corner of the Rue Plumet, he heard some 
one sajdng vciy near him : 

“Good evening. Monsieur Marius.” 

He looked up, and recognised Eponine. 

This produced a singular efTect upon him. He had not thought 
even once of this girl since the day she brought him to the Rue Plu- 
met, he had not seet\ her again, and she had comjilclely gone out of 
his mind. He had motives of gratitude onl}’ towards her ; he owed 
his present happiness to her, and still it was annoying to him to meet 
her. 

It is a mistake to suppose that passion, when it is fortunate and 
pure, leads man to a state of perfection ; it leads him simply, as we 
liave said, to a state of forgetfulness. In this situation man forgets 
to he bad, but he also forgets to be good. Gratitude, duty, necessary 
and troublesome memories, vanish. At any other time Marius would 
have felt very differently towards Eponine, Absorbed in Coselte, 
he had not even clearly in his mind that this Eponine’s name was 
Eponine Thcnardier, and that she bore a name written in his father’s 
will, that name to which he would have been, a few months before, 
so ardently devoted. We show' Marius just as he was. His father 
himself, disappeared somew'hat from his soul beneath the splendour 
of his love. 

He answered with some embarrassment : 

“What ! is it you, Eponine ?” 

“Why do you speak to me so sternly? Have I done anything to 
you ?” 

“No,” answered he. 

Certainly, he had nothing against her. Far from it. Only, he felt 
that he could not do otherwise, now' that he had whispered to Co- 
sette, than s])cak coldly to Eponine. 

As he w'as silent, she e.xclaimed : 

“Tell me now — ” 

Then she stopped. It seemed as if words failed this creature, once 
so reckless and so bold. She attempted to smile and could not. She 
resumed : 

“Well?—” 

Then .she was silent again, and stood with her eyes cast dow’n. 

“Good evening, Itlonsieur Marius,” said she all at once abruptly, 
and she went away. 

IV 

C.\n ROLLS IN ENGLISH AND YELPS IN ARGOT 

The next day, it was the 3rd of June, the 3rd of June, 1S32, a date 
which must be noted on account of the grave events which w'crc at 
tleit time suspended over the horizon of Paris like thunder-clouds. 
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Marius, at niKlitfall, was following the same path as the evening 
before, with the satne rapturous thoughts in his heart, tvhen he per- 
ceived, under the trees of the boulevard, Eponinc approaching him. 
Two days in succession, this was too much. He turned hastily, left 
the boulevard, changed his route, and went to the Rue Plumct 
through the Rue Monsieur. 

This caused Eponinc to follow him to the Rue Plumct, a thing 
which she had not done before. She had been content until then to 
sec liim on his w-ay through the boulevard without even seeking to 
meet him. 'I'hc evening previous, only, had she tried to speak to him. 

Epouiue followed him then, without a suspicion on his part. She 
saw him push aside the bar of tb.e grating, and glide into the garden. 

“Why !“ said she, “he is going into the house,” 

She approached the grating, felt of the bars one after another, and 
easily recognised the one which Marius had displaced, 

.She murmured in aii undertone, with a mournful accent; 

“None of that, Lisclte!" 

She sat down upon the surhase of the grating, close beside the 
bar, as if slic were guanling it. U was just at the point at which the 
grating joined the neighbouring wall. There was an obscure corner 
there, in which Epouiue was entirely hidden. 

She remained thus for more than an hour, without stirring and 
witlumt breathing, a prey to her own thoughts. 

About ten t)’clock in the evening, one of the two or three pa.s.sers 
in the Rue Plumct, a belated old bourgeois who was hurrying through 
this deserted anti ill- famed place, keeping along (he garden grating, 
on re.aching the angle which the grating made with the wall, heard a 
sullen and threatening voice which said : 

“I wotildn’t be surindscd if he came every evening!” 

lie cast his eyes about him, saw nobody, dared not look into that 
dark corner, and w.as very much frightened. He doubled his pace. 

'I’his person had reason to h:istcn, for a very few moments after- 
wards si.K men, wlio were walking separately and at some dist.ance 
from each other along the wall, and who might have been taken for a 
tipsy patrol, entered the Rue Plumct. 

The first to arrive at the grating of the garden slopped and waited 
for the others: in a .second they were all .six together. 

^'^^esc men began to talk in a low voice. 

“It is icicoilli'’' .said one of them. 

“Is there a cab * in the garden ?” asked another. 

“I don’t know. At all events I h.ivc /cr'c ' a bullet which we will 
make him morfilcr.” ® 

“Have you some mastic to framjir tiie vanU'rnc?'^ * 

*Dop. ’Brought. From the Spanish Uevar. *,F.,at. 

* Tv brvvk n paitc hy means of a plaster of mastic, whicli, stickinir to 
window, liohls the gl.ass and prevents noise. 
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“Yes.” 

“The grating is old,” added a fifth, who liad a voice like a ventrilo- 
quist. 

“So much the better,” said the second who had spoken. “It will 
not cribicra ^ under the hastriugiic,- and will not be so hard to fau- 
chcr? 

The sixth, who had not yet opened his mouth, began to examine 
the grating as Eponine had done an hour before, gra.‘;ping each bar 
successively and shaking it carefull}'. In this way he came to the bar 
which Marius had loosened. Just as he was about to lay hold of this 
bar, a hand, starting abruptl}' from the shadow, fell upon his arm, 
he felt himself pushed sharply back by the middle of his breast, and 
a roughened voice said to him without crj'ing out : 

“There is a cab." 

At the same time he saw a pale girl standing before him. 

The man felt that commotion which is always given by the un- 
expected. He bristled up hideously; nothing is so frightful to see ns 
ferocious beasts which are startled, their appearance when terrified 
is terrifying. He recoiled, and stammered : 

"What is this creature?” 

“Your daughter.” 

It was indeed Eponine who was speaking to Thcnardicr. 

On the appearance of Eponine the five others, that is to say, Cla- 
quesous, Gueulemer, Babct, Montparnasse, and Brujon, approached 
without a sound, without haste, without saying a word, with the 
ominous slowness peculiar to these men of the night. 

In their hands might be distinguished some strangely hideous 
tools. Gueulemer had one of those crooked crowbars which the 
prowlers call fouchoiis. 

"Ah, there, what are you doing here ? what do you want of us ? are 
you crazy?” exclaimed Thcnardicr, as much as one can exclaim in 
a whisper, "What do you come and hinder us in our work for?” 

Eponine began to laugh and sprang to his neck. 

“I am here, my darling father, because I am here. Is there any 
law against sitting upon the stones in these days ? It is you who 
shouldn’t be here. Wliat arc you coming here for, since it is a bis- 
cuit? I told Magnon so. There is nothing to do here. But embrace 
me now, my dear good father ! What a long time since I have seen 
you ! You are out then ?” 

Thcnardicr tried to free himself from Eponine’s arms, and mut- 
tered : 

“Very well. You have embraced me. Yes, I am out. I am not in. 
Now, be ofT.” 


» Cry. 


- S:iw. 


2 Cut. 
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But Eponine did not loose her hold and redoubled her caresses. 
“My darling father, how did you do it? You niust have a good 
deal of wit to get out of that! Tell me about it! Arid niy mother? 
where is my mother ? Give me some news of mamma. 

. Thenardier answered : 

“She is well, I don’t know, let me alone, I tell you to be off,” 

' “I don’t want to go away just now,” said Eponine, with the pet- 
tishness of a spoiled child, ‘^ou send me away when here it is four 
months that I haven’t seen you, and when I have hardly had time to 
embrace you.” 

And she caught her father again by the neck. 

“Ah ! come now, this is foolish,” said Babet. 

“Let us burr}' !” said Gueulemer, “the coqucurs may come along.” 
The ventriloquist sang this distich : 

Nous n’ sotnmes pas le jour de I'an, 

A bccotcr papa maman.' 

Eponine turned towards the five bandits. 

“Why, this is Monsieur Brujon. Good-day, Monsieur Babet. Good- 
day, Monsieur Ciaquesous. Don’t you remember me, Monsieur 
Gueulemer? How goes it, Montparnasse?” 

“Yes, they recognise you,” said Thenardier. “But good-day, good- 
night, keep off ! don’t disturb us !” 

“It is the hour for foxes, and not for pullets,” said Montparnasse. 
“You see well enough that we are going to goupwer icigo/’~ 
ded Babet. 

Eponine took Montparnasse’s hand. 

“Take care,” said he, “you will cut yourself, I have a Ungre^ 
open.” 

“My darling ilfontparnasse,” answered Eponine verj' gently, "we 
must have confidence in people. I am my father’s daughter, per- 
haps. Monsieur Babet, Monsieur Gueulemer, it is I who was charged 
with finding out about this affair.” 

It is remarkable that Eponine did not speak argot. Since she had 
known fvlarius, that horrid language had become impossible to her. 

She pressed in her little hand, as bony and weak as the hand of a 
corpse, the great rough fingers of Gueulemer, and continued: _ 
“You know very well that I am not a fool. Ordinarily you believe 
me. I have done you service on occasion. Well, I have learned all 
about this, you would expose yourself uselessly, do you see. I swear 
to you that there is nothing to be done in that house.” 

“There are lone women,” said Gueulemer, 


’'Tis not the first of the new year, 
To luig p.apa and mamma clear. 

-To work here. 


* Knife. 
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“No. The people Imvc moved ,i\vay.'' 

“The candles have not, anyhow !" said Babet. 

And he showed Eponinc, through the top ot the trees, a light wiiich 
was moving about in the garret of the cottage. It was Toussaint, who 
had sat up to hang out her clothes to dry. 

Eponine made a final effort. 

“Well,” said she, “they are very poor people, and it is a shanty 
where there isn’t a sou.” 

“Go to the devil !” cried Thenardier. “Wdien we have tttrncd the 
house over, and wltcn we liave put (he cellar at the top and the gar- 
ret at the bottom, we will tell you what there is inside, and whether 
it is ballcs, ronds, or broques." ^ 

And he pushed her to pass by. 

“My good friend Monsieur Montparnasse,” said EjKminc, “1 
beg you, you who are a good boy, don’t go in !” 

“Take care, you will cut yourself,” replied Montparnasse. 

Thenardier added, with his decisive tone ; 

“Clear out, fee, and let men do their work !" 

Eponine let go of Montparnasse’s hand, which she had taken 
again, and said : 

“You will go into that house then ?” 

"Just a little !” said the ventriloquist, with a sneer. 

Then .she placed her back ag.ainst the grating, faced the si-x 
bandits who were armed to the teeth, and to whom the night gave 
faces of demons, and said in a low and firm voice : 

“Well, I, T won’t have it.” 

'J'hey stopped astounded. The ventriloquist, however, finished his 
sneer. She resumed. 

“Friends ! listen to me. That isn’t the thing. Now I speak. In the 
first place, if you go into the graden, if yrm touch this grating, I 
shall cry out, I shall rap on doors, I shall wake evcrj’body up, I shall 
have all six of your arre.stcd, I .shall call the sergents de ville.” 

"She would do it,” said Thenardier in a low tone to Brujon and 
the ventriloquist. 

She .shook her head, and added : 

“Beginning with my father!” 

Thenardier apiJroachcd. 

“Not so near, goodman!” said she. 

He drew back, muttering between his teeth : “Why, what is the 
matter with her ?” and he added : 

“Slut!” 

She began to laugh in a terrible way; 

".•\s you will, you sh.all not go'in, I am not the daughter of a dog, 
for I am the daughter of a wolf. There are six of you, what is that 


» Franc.e, s-ovis, or farthings. 
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She had her elbow on licr knee and her diin in her hand, and she 
was swinging her foot with an air of indifference. Her dress was fnl! 
of holes, and showed her sharp shoulder-blades. The neighbouring 
lamp lit up her profile and her altitude. Nothing could be more res- 
olute or more surprising. 

The six assassiris, sullen and abashed at being held in check b;.‘ 
a girl, Avent under the protecting shade of the lantern and held coun- 
sel, with humiliated and furious shrugs of their shoulders. 

' She watched them the while with a quiet yet indomitable air. 

“Something is the matter with her,” said Babct. “Some reason. 
Is she in love with the cab? But it is a pity to lose it.Two women, an 
old fellow who lodges in a back-yard, there arc jirctty good curtains 
at the windows. The old fellow must l)e a nuhwJ} I think it is a good 
thing.” 

“Well, go in the rest of you,” exclaimed Montparnasse. “Do the 
thing. I will stay here with the girl, and if she trips ” 

He made the open knife which he had in his hand gleam in the 
light of the lantern. 

Thenardicr said not a word and seemed ready for anything. 

Brujon, who was something of an oracle, and who had, as we 
know, “got up the thing,” had not yet spoken. He appeared thought- 
ful. He ha<l a reputation for recoiling from nothing, and they knew 
that he had plundered, from sheer bravado, a police station. More- 
over he made verses and songs, which gave him a great authority. 

Babct questioned him. 

“You don’t say anything, Brujon?” 

Brujon remained silent a minute longer, then he shook his head in 
several different ways, and at last decided to speak. 

“Here: I met two sparrows fighting this morning; to-night, I run 
against a woman quarrelling. All this is bad. Let us go away.” 

They went away. 

As they went, Montparnasse murmured : 

“No matter, if they had said so, I rvould have made her feel the 
weight of my hand.” 

Babct answered : 

“Not I. I don’t strike a lad}-.” 

At the corner of the street, they stopped and c.xchangcd this enig- 
matic dialogue in a smothered voice : 

“Where arc we going to sleep to-night ?” 

“Under * 

“Have you the kev of the grating v.-ith voti, Thenardier?” 

“Humph.” 

Eponinc, who had not taken her eyes off from them, saw’ them 
turn back the way they had come. She rose and began to creep along 


^ A Jew. 


- Pantin, Paris. 
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the walls and houses behind them. She followed them as far as the 
boulevard. Tb.cre, they separated, and she saw these men sink away 
in the obscurity into which they seemed to melt. 


V 

THINGS OF THE NIGHT 

After the departure of the bandits, the Rue Plumet resumed its 
quiet night appearance. 

What had just taken place in this street would not have astonislied 
a forest. The trees, the copse, the heath, the branches roughly in- 
tertangled, the tall grass, have a darkl)'- mysterious existence; this 
wild multitude sees there sudden apparitions of the invisible ; there 
what is below man distinguishes through the dark what is above 
man ; and there in the night meet things unknown by us living men. 
Nature, bristling and tawny, is startled at certain approaches in 
which she seems to feel the supernatural. The forces of the shadow 
know each other, and have mysterious balancings among themselves. 
Teeth and claws dread the intangible. Bloodthirsty brutality, vora- 
cious and starving appetites in quest of prey, instincts armed with 
nails and jaws which find in the belly their origin and their object, 
behold and snuff with anxiety the impassive spectral figure prowl- 
ing beneath a shroud, standing in its dim shivering robe, and seeming 
to them to live with a dead and terrible life. These brutalities, which 
are matter only, confusedly dread having to do with the infinite dark 
condensed into an unknown being. A black figure barring the passage 
stops the wild beast short. That which comes from the graveyard 
intimidates and disconcerts that which comes from the den; the 
ferocious is afraid of the sinister: wolves recoil before a ghoul. 


VI 

MARIUS BECOMES SO REAL AS TO GIVE COSETTE HIS ADDRESS 

While this species of dog in human form was mounting guard oyer 
the grating, and the six bandits were slinking away before a girl, 
jMarius was with Cosette. 

Never had the sky been jnore studded with stars, or more charm- 
ing, the trees more tremulous, the odour of the shrubs more pene- 
trating ; never had the birds gone to sleep in the leaves with a softer 
sound; never had all the harmonics of the universal serenity better 
responded to the interior music of love; never had Jilarius been 
more enamoured, more happy, more in ecstasy. But he had found 
Cosette sad. Cosette had been weeping. Her eyes were red. 


S(yl 


SATN'T PEN* IS 

It was the first cloud in this wonderful dream, 

Marius’ first word was: 

“What is the matter?’’ 

"See.’’ 

Then she sat down on the scat near tlic stairs, and as he took iiis 
place all trembling beside her, she continued : 

“My father told me this morning to hold myself iji readiness, that 
he had business, and that perhaps we should go away.’’ 

Marius shuddered from head to foot. 

Wlicn we are at the end of life, to die means to go away ; v,-hcn we 
arc at the beginning, to go away means to die. 

I'or six weeks Marius, gradually, slowly, by degrees, had been 
each day taking possession of Cosette. /\ possession entirely ideal, 
but thorough. As we have entirely explained, in the first love, the 
soul is taken far before the body; afterwards the body is taken far 
before the soul ; sometimes the soul is not taken at all : the Faublas 
and the Prudhommes add : because there is none; but the .‘;arcasm is 
fortunately a blasphemy. Marius then possessed Cosette, as minds 
possess ; but he wrapj)ed her in his whole soul, and clasped her jeal- 
ously with an incredible conviction. He possessed her smile, her 
breath, her perfume, the deep radiance of her blue eyes, the soft- 
ness of her skin when he touched her hand, the charming mark that 
she had on her ttcck, all her thoughts. They had agreed never to go 
to sleep without dreaming of each other, and they had kept their 
word. He possessed all Cosette’s dreams. He beheld untiringly, and 
he sometimes touched with his breath, the short hairs at the b.ick of 
her neck, and he declared to himself that there was not one of those 
little hairs which did not belong to him, Marius. He gar.cd upon and 
adored the things which she wore, her knot of ribbon, her gloves, her 
cuffs, her slippers, as sacred objects of which he was master. He 
thought that he was lord of those pretty shell-combs which she had 
in her hair, and he said to himself even, dim and confused stammer- 
ings of dawning desire, that there was not a thread of her dress, not 
a mesh in her stockings, not a fold of her corset, which was not his. 
At Cosette’s side, he felt near his wealth, near his property, near his 
dcsi)0t, and near his slave. It seemed as if they so mingled their souls, 
that if they desired to take them back again, it would have been im- 
possible to identify them. “This one is mine.” “No, it is mine.” “I 
assure you that you are mistaken. This is really I.” “What you take 
for you, is I.” I^Iarius was something which was a part of Cosette, 
and Cosette was something which was a part of Jilarius. J^Iarius felt 
Cosette living within him. To have Cosette, to possess Cosette, this 
to him was not separable from breathing. Into the mid.st of this 
faith, of this intoxication, of this virginal possession, marA’ellous 
and absolute, of this sovereignty, these words : “We are going away,” 
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the walls aad houses behind them. She followed them as far as the 
boulevard. Tltcre. tltey separated, and she saw these men sink away 
in the obscurity into which the\’ seemed to melt. 


V 

THIXGS OF THE XIGHT 

After the departure of the bandits, the Rue Plumet resumed its 
quiet night appearance. 

What liad just taken place in this street would not have astonished 
a forest. The trees, the copse, the heath, the branches roughly in- 
tcrtangled, the tall grass, have a darkh* mysterious existence ; this 
wild multitude sees there sudden apparitions of the invisible; there 
what is below man distinguishes through the dark what is above 
man ; and there in the night meet things unknown by us living men. 
Nature, bristling and tawny, is startled at certain approaches in 
which she seems to feel the supernatural. The forces of the shadow 
know each other, and have mysterious balancings among themselves. 
Teeth and claws dread the intangible. Bloodthirsty' brutality, vora- 
cious and stan-ing appetites in quest of prey, instincts armed tvitli 
nails and jaws which find in the belly their origin and their object, 
behold and snuff with anxiety the impassive spectral figure prowl- 
ijig beneath a shroud, standing in its dim shivering robe, and seeming 
to them to live with a dead and terrible life. These brutalities, which 
are matter only, confusedly dread having to do with the infinite dark 
condensed into an unknown being. A black figure barring the passage 
stops the wild beast short. That which comes from the graveyard 
intimidates and disconcerts that which comes from the den; the 
ferocious is afraid of the sinister: wolves recoil before a ghoul. 

VI 

M.\RIVS BECOMES SO REAL AS TO GIX^ COSETTE HIS ADDRESS 


VTiile this species of dog in human form was mounting guard oyer 
the grating, and the six Kandits were slinking aNray before a girl. 
Marius was with Cosette. 

Never had the sky been more studded with stars, or more charm- 
ing. the trees more tremulous, the odour of the shrubs more pc3«' 
trating : never had the birds gone to sleep in the leaves ayith a softer 
sound ; never had all the harmonies' of the universal serejiity better 
responded to the interior mu.sic of love; never had Marius been 
more enamoured, more happy, more in ecstasy. But he had found 
Cosette sad. Cosette had been weeping. Her eves were red. 



SGI 


SAIKT DENTS 

It was the first clntui in this wonderful dream. 

Marins’ first word w.as: 

"What is the matter?" 

"Sec.” 

Tiicn she sat down on the seat near the stairs, and as lie torik iiis 
place all trembling bc.sidc her, she continued ; 

"My father told me this morning to hold myself in rcatlincss, th.at 
he had business, and that perhaps we should go away.” 

INfarius .shuddered from head to foot. 

When we are at the end of life, to die means to go away ; when we 
are at the l)cginning. to go away means to die. 

I'or six weeks Marius, gradually, slowly, by degrees, had been 
each day taking possession of Coscltc. A possession entirely ideal, 
but thorough. As we have entirely ex])laincd, in the first love, the 
soul is taken far before the body; afterwards the body is taken far 
before the .soul ; sometimes the soul is not t.aken at all : the Faublas 
and the Prudhommes add ; bccattse there is none ; but the sarcasm is 
fortunately a blasphemy, Marius then possessed Cosette, as minds 
possess ; but he wrapped her in his whole soul, and clasjted her jeal- 
ously with an incredible conviction. He possessed her smile, her 
breath, her perfume, the deep radiance of her blue eyes, the soft- 
ness of her skin when he touched her hand, the charming mark that 
she had on her neck, all her thoughts. They had agreed never to go 
to sleep without dreaming of each other, and they had kept their 
word, lie possessed all Cosette’s dreams. He beheld untiringly, an<l 
he sometimes touched with his bre.ith, the short hairs at the back of 
Iter neck, and he declared to himself that there was not one of those 
little hairs which did not belong to him, Marius. He gazed upon and 
adored the things which she wore, her knot of ribbon, her gloves, her 
cuffs, her slippers, as sacred objects of which he was master. He 
thought that he was lord of those pretty shell-combs which she had 
in her hair, and he said to himself even, dim and confused stammer- 
ings of dawning desire, that there was not a thread of her dress, not 
a mesh in her stockings, not a fold of her corset, which was not his. 
At Coselte’.s side, he felt near his wealth, near his property, near his 
desj)ot, and near his slave. It seemed as if they so mingled their souls, 
that if they desired to take them back again, it would have been im- 
possible to identify them. "This one is mine.” "No, it is mine.” "I 
assure you that you are mistaken. This is really I.” "What you take 
for you, is I.” Marius was something which was a part of Cosette, 
and Cosette was something which was a part of Marius. Marius felt 
Cosette living within him. To have Cosette, to possess Cosette, this 
to him was not separable from breathing. Into the midst of this 
f.aith, of this intoxication, of this virgin.al possession, marvellous 
and .absolute, of this sovereignty, these words : “We are going aw.ay,” 
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fell all at once, and the sharp voice of reality cried to him : “Gosette 

is not yours 1” 

Marius awoke. For six weeks Marius had lived, as we have said, 
outside of life; this word, going away, brought him roughly back 
to it. 

He could not find a word. She said to him in her turn. 

“What is the matter ?” 

He answered so low that Gosette hardly heard him : 

“I don’t understand what you have said.” 

She resumed : 

“This morning my father told me to arrange alt my little affairs 
and to be ready, that he would give me his clothes to pack, that he 
was obliged to take a journey, that we were going away, that we must 
have a large trunk for me and a small one for him, to get all that 
ready within a week from now, and that we should go perhaps to 
England.” 

“But it is monstrous !” exclaimed Marius. 

It is certain that at that moment, in Marius’ mind, no abuse of 
power, no violence, no abomination of the most cruel tyrants, no ac- 
tion of Busiris, Tiberius, or Henry VIII., was equal in ferocity to 
this : M. Fauchelevent taking his daughter to lEngland because he 
has business. 

He asked in a feeble voice : 

“And when would }'ou start?” 

“He didn’t say when.” 

"And when should you return ?” 

“He didn't say when.” 

klarius arose, and said coldly: 

“Gosette, shall you go ?” 

Gosette turned upon him her beautiful eyes full of anguish and 
answered with a sort of bewilderment : 

“Where?” 

“To England ? shall you go ?’• 

“Why do you speak so to me ?” 

“I ask you if you shall go ?” 

“What would you have me do?” said she, clasping her hands. 

“So, you will go ?” 

“If my father goes?” 

“So, you will go?” 

Gosette took Marius’ hand and pressed it without answering. 

“Veiy well,” said Itlarius. “Then I shall go elsewhere.” 

Gosette felt the meaning of this word still more than she under- 
stood it. She turned so pale that her face became white in the dark- 
ness. She stammered : 

“What do you mean ?” 
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!Marius looked at her, then slowly raised liis eyes tovvar<is heavea 
and answered : 

“Nothing.” 

When his eyes were lowered, he saw Cosette smiling upon him. 
The smile of the woman whom we love has a brilliancy which we 
can sec b}' night. 

“How stupid we arc! Marius, I have an idea.” 

“What?” 

“Go if we go ! I will tell 3 'ou where! Come and join me where I 
am !” 

J^Iarius was now a man cntirch* awakened. He had fallen hack 
into reality. He cried to Cosette: 

“Go with you ? arc }-ou mad ? But it lakes money, and I have none ! 
Go to England ? Why I owe now, I don’t know, more than ten louis 
to Courfcyrac, one of my friends whom yon do not know! M'hy I 
have an old hat which is not worth three francs, I have a coat from 
which some of the buttons arc gone in front, m)' shirt is all torn, 
my elbows arc out, my bools let in the water ; for six weeks I have 
not thought of it, and I have not told you about it. Cosette ! I am a 
miserable wretch. You onb- see me at night, and yon give me your 
love ; if you should see me bv day, you would give me a sou ! Go to 
England ? Ah ! I have not the means to pay for a passport !” 

He threw himself against a tree which was near by, standing with 
his arms above his head, his forehe.ad against the bark, feeling jieithcr 
the tree which was chafing his skin, nor the fever which was ham- 
mering his temples, motionle.ss, and ready to fall, like a statue of 
Despair. 

He was a long time thus. One might remain through eternity in 
such abvsscs. At last he turned. He heard behind him a little stifled 
sound, soft and sad. 

It was Cosette sobbing. 

She had been weeping more than two hours while Marius had been 
thinking. 

He came to her, fell on his knees, and, prostrating himself slowlv, 
he took the tip of her fool which peeped from under her dress and 
kissed it. 

She allowed it in silence. There arc moments when woman accepts, 
like a goddess sombre and resigned, the religion of love. 

“Do not weep,” .said he. 

She murmured : 

“Because I am perhaps going away, and you cannot come !” 

He continued : 

“Do you love me?” 

She answered him by sobbing out that word of Paradise which 
is never more enrapturing than when it comes throtigh tears : 

“1 adore you.” 
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He continued with a tone of voice which was an inexpressible 
caress : 

“Do not weep. Tell me, w’ill you do this for me, not to weep?" 

“Do you love me, too ?” said she. 

He caught her hand. 

“Cosette, I have never given my word of honour to anybody, be- 
cause I stand in awe of my word of honour. I feel that my father is 
at my side. Now, I give you my most sacred word of honour that, 
if you go away, I shall die.” 

There was in tlie tone with which he pronounced these -words a 
melancholy so solemn and so quiet, that Cosette trembled. She felt 
that chill which is given by a stern and true fact passing over us. 
From the shock she ceased weeping. 

“Now listen,” said he, “do not expect me to-morrow.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do not expect me till the day after to-morrow !” 

“Oh! why not?” 

“You will see.” 

"A day without seeing you ! 'WTiy, that is impossible.” 

“Let us sacrifice one day to gain perhaps a whole life.” 

And Marius added in an under tone, and aside ; , 

“He is a man who changes none of his habits, and he has never 
received anybody till evening.” 

“What man are you speaking of ?” inquired Cosette. 

“Me? I said nothing.” 

“What is it you hope for, then ?” 

"Wait till day after to-morrow.” 

“You wish it?” 

"Yes, Cosette.” 

She took his head in both her hands, rising on tiptoe to reach his 
height, and striving to see his hope in his eyes. 

Marius continued ; 

“It occurs to me, you must know my address, something may hap- 
pen, we don’t know ; I live with that friend named Courfeyrac, Rue 
de la Verrerie, number 16.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, took out a penknife, and wrote with 
the blade upon the plastering of the wall : 

16, J?nc dc la Vcrrcric. 

Cosette, meanwhile, began to look into his eyes again. 

“Tell me your idea. Marius, you have an idea. Tell me. Oh! tell 
me, so that I may pass a good night !” 

“Jly idea is this : that it is impossible that God should wsh to 
separate us. Expect me day after to-morrow.” 

“What shall I do till then ?” said Cosette. “You, you are out 
you go, you come ! How happy men are. I have to stay alone. On . 
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how sad I shall be! What is it you arc going lo tlo lo-morro\v eve- 
ning, tell me ?” 

“I shall try a plan.” 

“Then I will pray God, and I will think of you from now til! then, 
that you may succeed. I will not ask any more questions, since you 
wish me not to. You arc my master. I shall spend my evening to- 
morrow singing that music of EurN-anthe which you love, and which 
you came to hear one evening behind my shutter. Rut day after to- 
morrow you will come early; I shall expect 3-011 at night, at nine 
o'clock prcciscl}-. I forewarn v'ou. Oh, dear ! how sad it is that the 
days are long ! You understand ; — when the clock stri!:c5 nine, I shall 
be in the garden." 

“And I too." 

And without saj-ing it, moved by the same thought, drawn on by 
those electric currents which put two lovers in continual communi- 
cation, both intoxicated with pleasure even in their grief, they fell 
into each other’s arms, without perceiving that their lips were joined, 
while their uplifted eyes, overflowing with ecstasy and full of tears, 
were fixed upon the stars. 

When Marius went out, the street was empty. It was the moment 
when Eponinc was following the bandits to the boulevard. 

While Marius was thinking with his head against the tree, an idea 
had passed through his mind ; an idea, alas ! which he himself deemed 
senseless and impossible. He had formed a desperate resolution. 


VI r 

THE OLD HEART AND YOUNG HEART IN' RRESEKCE 

Grandf.ather Gillenorman'D had, at this period, fully completed 
his ninetv-fir.st ^rar. He still lived with Mademoiselle Gillcnormand, 
Rue dtus I'illc.s flu Calvaire, No. 6, in that old house which belonged 
to him. He was, as we remember, une of those antique old men who 
await death still erect, whom age loads without making them stoop, 
and whom grief itself docs not bend. 

Still, for .some time, his daughter had said: “M)- father is fail- 
ing." He no longer beat the scr\-ants; he struck his cane with less 
animation on the landing of the stairs, when Basque was slow in 
ojicning the door. The revolution of July had hardU- exasperated 
him for six months. He had seen almost tranquil!)- in the Moin'fntr 
this coupling of words : M. Humblot Conte, peer of France. The fact 
is, that the old man was filled with dejection. He did not bend, he 
did not yield ; that was no more a part of his physical than of his 
moral nature; but he fell him'clf interior!}- failing. Four v-cars he 
had been waiting for Marius, with his foot doivn, that is just il-”' 
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word, in the conviction that that naughty little scapegrace would 
ring at his door some day or other: now he had come, In certain 
gloomy hours, to say to himself that even if Marius should delay, 

but little longer It was not death that was insupportable to him ; 

it u’as the idea that perhaps he should never see Marius again. 
Never see Marius again, — ^that had not, even for an instant, entered 
into his thought until this day ; now this idea began to appear to him, 
and it chilled him. Absence, as always happens when feelings are 
natural and true, had only increased his grandfather’s love for the 
ungrateful child who had gone away' like that. It is on December 
nights, with the thermometer at zero, that we_ think most of the 
sun. M. Gillenormand was, or thought himself, in any event, incap- 
able of taking a step, he the grandfather, towards his grandson ; “I 
would die first,” said he. He acknowledged no fault on his part; but 
he thought of Marius only w’ith a deep tenderness and the mute de- 
spair of an old goodman who is going away into the darkness. 

He was beginning to lose his teeth, which added to his sadness. 

■ M. Gillenormand, without however acknowledging it to himself, 
for he would have been furious and ashamed at it, had never loved 
a mistress as he loved Marius. 

He had had hung in his room, at the foot of his bed, as the first 
thing which he wished to see on awaking, an old portrait of his 
other daughter, she who was dead, Madame Pontmercy, a portrait 
taken when she was eighteen years old. He looked at this portrait 
incessantly. He happened one day to say, while looking at it; 

”I think it looks like the child.” 

“Like my sister?” replied Mademoiselle Gillenormand. “Why 
yes.” 

The old man added : 

“And like him also.” 

Once, as he was sitting, his knees pressed together, and his eyes 
almost closed, in a posture of dejection, his daughter A’entured to 
say to him; 

“Father, arc you still so angry with him ?” 

She stopped, not daring to go further. 

“With whom ?" asked he. 

“With that poor Marius?” 

He raised his old head, laid his thin and wrinkled fist upon the 
table, and cried in his most irritated and quivering tone; 

“Poor Marius, you sny? That gentleman is a rascal, a worthless 
knave, a little ungrateful vanity, with no heart, no soul, a prouQi 
a wicked man !” 

And he turned away that his daughter might not see the tear he 
had in his eyes. 

Three days later, after a silence which had lasted for four hours, 
he said to his daughter snappishly : 
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“I have had ihc lionour lo beg Madoinojsclle Gillcnorniand Dever 
to speak to me of him.” 

Aunt Gilienormand gave up all ailcmpts and c.amc to this ])ro- 
found diagnosis: “My father never loved my .sister very much 
after her folh'. It is clear that he delcsis Marius.” 

“After her folly” meant : after she married the colonel. 

Still, as may have been conjectured. Mademoiselle Gilienormand 
had failed in her allcmijt to substitute her favourite, the ofilrcr of 
lancers, for Marius. The .supplanter Theodulc had not .succeeded. 
Monsieur Gilienormand had not accepted the quid pro quo. The void 
in the heart does not accommodate itself to a jiroxj-. Tiieodulc, for 
his part, even while snufhng the inheritance, revolted at the drudgery 
of pleasing. 'J'hc goodman wearied the lancer, and the lancer .shocked 
the goodman. Lieutenant Theodulc was lively doubtless, but a 
babbler; frivolous, but vulgar; a good liver, hut of bad company; 
he had mistresses, it is true, and he talked about them a good deal, 
that is also true; but he talked about them badly. .All his qualifies 
had a defect. ^Monsieur Gilienormand was wearied out with hearing^ 
him tell of all the favours that he had won in the neighbourhood of 
his barracks, Rue de Babylonc, And then Lieutenant Theodulc 
sometimes ctunc in his uniform with the tricolour cockade. This 
rendered him altogether insupportable. Grandfather Gilienormand, 
at last, said to his daughter: “I have had enough of him, your 
Theodulc. I have little taste for warriors in time of peace. Entertain 
him yourself, if you like. 1 am not .sure, but I like the sabrers even 
better than the trailers of the .sabre. The clashing of blades in battle 
is not .so wretched, after all, as the rattling of the sheaths on the 
pavement. And then, to harness himself like a bully, and to strap 
himself up like a flirt, to wear a corset under a cuirass, is to be ri- 
diculous twice over. A genuine man keeps himself at an equal dis- 
tance from swagger and roguerj'. Neither hector, nor heartless. 
Keep your Theodulc for your.sclf." 

It was of no use for his daughter to say : “Still he is your grand- 
nc[)hew,” it turned out that Monsieur Gilienormand, who was 
grandfather to the ends of his nails, was not grand-uncle at all. 

In reality, as he had good judgment and made the comparison, 
Theodulc only scr\’cd to increase his regret for Marius. 

One evening, it was the 4lh of June, which did not prevent Mon- 
sieur Gilienormand from having a blazing fire in his fireplace, he 
had said goodnight to his daughter who was sewing in the adjoin- 
ing room. He was alone in his room with the rural scenery, his feet 
upon the andirons, half enveloped in his vast Coromandel screen 
with nine folds, leaning upon his table on which two candles were 
burning under a green .shade, buried in his tai)cstricd armchair, a 
book in his hatid, but not rcadin.g. He was dressed, according to his 
custom, CJ! iitcroyablc, and resembled an antique portrait of ^ 
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in rapture, afTcctionate words v.’clled and ovcrllowcd in Ids Ifrca^t ; 
indeed, all his tenderness started up and came to his ]i['s, and, 
through the contrast v,-idch was the groundwork of his nature, there 
came forth a harsh word. He said abruptly: 

“What is it you come here for?” 

^larius answered with embarrassment: 

“Monsieur ” 

M. Gillcnormand would have had Marius throw himself into his 
arms. He was disjilcased with Marius and with himself. He felt 
that he was rough, and that Marius was cold. It was to tlic goodman 
an insupportable and irritating anguish, to feel himself so tender 
ancl so much in tcar.s within, while he could only be harsh without. 
'J’hc bitterness returned. He interrupted Marius was a .sharp tone: 

“Then what do you come for?” 

'J'his llicn signified : If you dor/l come io embrace me. Marins 
looked at his gr.and father, whose pallor had changed to marhic. 

“Monsienr ’’ 

The old man continued, in a stern voice: 

“Do you come to ask my pardon ? have you seen your fault ?” 

He thought to put Marius on the track, and that “the child" was 
going to hend, Marius shuddered ; it was the disavowal of his father 
which was ashed of him ; he cast down his eyes and answered : 

“No, monsieur.” 

“And then,” exclaimed the old man impetuously, with a grief 
which was hitter and full of anger, “what do you want witii me?” 

Marins clasi)cd his hands, took a step, ancl said in a feeble and 
Iremhling voice : 

“Monsieur, have pity on me.” 

This word moved M. Gillcnormand ; spoken sooner, it would 
have softened him, hut it came too late. The grandfather arose; he 
,‘^upportcd himself njionhis cane with bothhancLs, his lips were white, 
his forelicad cpiivcrcd, hut his tall stature commanded the stooping 
Marius. 

“Jb'ty on you, monsieur ! The youth asks pity from the old man of 
ninety-one! You arc entering life, I am leaving it; you go to the 
theatre, the hall, the cafe, the billiard-room ; you have wit, you please 
the women, you arc a handsome fellow, while I cannot leave my 
chimney corner in midsummer; you arc rich, with the only riches 
there arc, while I have all the poverties of old age ; infinnity, isola- 
tion. Von have your thirty-two teeth, a good stomach, a keen eye, 
•Mrcngih, appetite, health, chccrfulne.'^.s, a forest of black hair, while 
I have not even white hair left; I have lost my teeth, I am losing 
my logs, I am lo.^iug my memory*, there arc three names of streets 
whit'll I am always confounding, the Rue Chariot, the Rue du 
Cliaumc. and the Rue Saint Cl.aude, there is where I am; you have 
the wht)Ie future before you full of sunshine, while I am bcgii 
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not to see another drop of it, so deep am I getting into the night; 
you are in love, of course, I am not loved by anybody in the world ; 
and you ask pity of me. Zounds, Moliere forgot this. If that is the 
way you jest at tlie Palais, Messieurs Lawyers, I offer yoii my sincere 
compliments. You are funny fellows.” 

And the octogenarian resumed in an angry and stern voice: 
“Come now, w’hat do you want of me ?" 

“Monsieur,” said Llarius, “I know that my presence is displeasing 
to you, but I come only to ask one thing of you, and then I will go 
away immediately.” 

“You are a fool !” said the old man. “W^ho tells you to go away?” 
This was the translation of those loving words which he had deep 
in his heart : Come, ask my pardon now! Tkrmu yourself on iny 
neck! M. Gillenormand felt that Marius was going to leave him, in 
a few moments, that his unkind reception repelled him, that his 
harshness was driving him away ; he said all this to himself, and his 
anguish increased ; and as his anguish immediately turned into 
anger, his harshness augmented. He would have had Marius com- 
prehended, and ^ilarius did not comprehend ; which rendered the 
goodman furious. He continued : 

“What! you have left me! me, your grandfather, you have left 
my house to go nobody knows where ; you have afflicted your aunt, 
you have been, that is clear, it is more pleasant, leading the life of a 
bachelor, playing the elegant, going home at all hours, amusing 
yourself ; you have not given me a sign of life ; you have contracted 
debts without c\’en telling me to pay them ; you have made yourself 
a breaker of windows and a rioter, and, at the end of four years, you 
come to my house, and have nothing to say but that !” 

This violent method of pushing the grandson to tenderness pro- 
duced only silence on the part of Marius, M. Gillenormand folded 
his arms, a posture which with him was particularly imperious, and 
apostrophised Marius bitterly. 

“Let us make an end of it. You have come to ask something of 
me, say you ? W'ell what ? what is it ? speak !” 

“Monsieur,” said Marius, with the look of a man w'ho feels that 
he is about to fall into an abyss, “I come to ask your permission to 
marry.” 

M. Gillenonnand rang. Basque half opened the door. 

“Send my daughter in.” 

A second later — the door opened again. Mademoiselle Gillcnor- 
mand <lid not come in, but showed herself. Marius was standing, 
mute, his arms hanging down, with the look of a criminal. M. Gille- 
normand was coming and going up and down the room. He turned 
towards his daughter and said to her: 

“Hothing. It is Monsieur IMarius. Bid him good evening. Mon- 
sieur wishes to nmrrj'. That is all. Go." 
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The crisp, harsh tones of the old man’s voice announced a strari^c 
fulness of feeling, 'J'iie aunt looked at Marius v.dth a bewildered 
air, appeared hardly to recognise him, allovred neither a motion nor 
a syllable to escape her, and disappeared at a breath from her 
father, quicker than a dry leaf before a hurricane. 

]\rcainvhile Grandfather Gillcnormand had returned and stood 
with his back to the fireplace. 

“You marr)-! at twenty-one! You have arranged that ! "^'on have 
nothing but a permission to ask ! a formality. Sit down, monsieur. 
Well, you have had a revolution since I had the honour to see you. 
7'he Jacobins have had the upper hand. You ought to be satisfied. 
You arc a republican, arc you not, since you arc a baron? You ar- 
range that. The rcjiubHc is sauce to the barony. Arc you decorated 
by July? — did you take a bit of the Louvre, monsieur? There is 
close by here, in the Rue Saint Antoine, opposite the Rue dcs Non- 
aindiercs, a ball incrusled in the w.all of the third story of a house 
with this inscription: July 28lh, 1830. Go and see that. Tiiat pro- 
duces a good effect. Ah ! Pretty things those friends of yours do. By 
the way, arc tlicy not making a fountain in the square of the monu- 
ment of M. the Duke dc Berry ? So you want to marry ? Whom ? can 
the question be asked without indiscretion ?” 

He stopped, and, before Marius had had time to answer, he added 
violently : 

“Come now, you have a business ? your forttinc made ? how much 
do you earn at your lawyer’s trade?’’ 

“Nothing,” said Marius, with a firmness and resolution which 
were almost savage. 

“Nothing? you have nothing to live on but the twelve hundred 
livres which T send you ?” 

Marius made no answer. M. Gillcnorm.and continued: 

“Then I understand the girl is rich?” 

"As I am,” 

“What ! no dowry ?” 

“No.” 

“Some expectations?” 

“I believe not.” 

“With nothiitg to her back ! and what is the father?” 

“I do not know,” 

“What is her name?” 

“Mademoiselle Fauchelcvcnt.” 

“I'auchcwhat ?” 

“Fauchelcvcnt.” 

“Pitt!” said the old man. 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed Marius. 

M. Gillenonnand interrupted him with the tone of a man whe 
is t.alking to himself. 
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“That is it, twenty-one, no business, twelve hundred livres.a year, 
^Madame the Baroness Pontmercy will go to the market to buy two 
sous’ worth of parsley.” , ^ , 

“Monsieur,” said Marius, in the desperation of the last vanishing 
hope, “I supplicate you ! I conjure 3 'ou, in the name of heaven, with 
clasped hands, monsieur, I throw myself at your feet, allow me to 
marry her !” 

The old man burst into a shrill, dreary laugh, through which he 
coughed and spoke. 

“Ha, ha, ha ! you said to yourself, ‘The devil ! 1 will go and find 
that old wig, that silly dolt ! What a pity that I am not twenty-five ! 
how I would toss him a good respectful notice ! how I would give 
him the go-by. Never mind, I will say to him ; Old idiot, you are too 
happy to see me, I desire to marry, I desire to espouse mainselle 
no matter whom, daughter of monsieur no matter what, I have no 
shoes, she has no chemise, all right ; I desire to tlirow to the dogs 
my, career, my future, my youth, my life ; I desire to make a plunge 
into misery w’ith a wife at my neck, that is my idea, you must con- 
sent to it! and the old fossil v.'ill consent.’ Go, my bo)% as you like, 
tie your stone to yourself, espouse your Pousselevent, your Coup- 
levent — Never, monsieur! never!” 

“Father!” 

“Never!” 

At the tone in which this “never” was pronounced Marius lost 
all hope. He walked the room with slow steps, his head bowed down, 
tottering, more like a man who is dying than like one w'ho is going 
away. III. Gillenormand followed him with his eyes, and, at the 
moment the door opened and Marius was going out, he took four 
steps with the senile vivacity of impetuous and self-willed old men, 
seized Marius by the collar, drew him back forcibly into the room, 
threw him into an armchair, and said to him : 

“Tell me about it !” 

It was that single word, father, dropped by Marius, which had 
caused this revolution. 

Marius looked at him in bewilderment. The changing countenance 
of M. Gillenormand expressed nothing now but a rough and inef- 
fable good-nature. The guardian had given place to the grand- 
father. 

“Come, let us see, speak, tell me about your love scrapes, jabber, 
tell me all ! Lord ! how foolish these young folks are !” 

“Father,” resumed Marius 

The old man’s whole face shone with an unspeakable radiance. 

“Yes ! that is it ! call me father, and you shall see !” 

There was now something so kind, so sweet, so open, so paternal, 
in this abruptness, that Marius, in this sudden passage from dis- 
couragement to hope, was, as it were, intoxicated, stupefied. He was 
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sitting near the tables, the liglit of the candle made the wreicltcd- 
ness of his dress apparent, and the grandfather gazed at it in as* 
lonishincnt. 

“Well, father,’’ . said Marius 

“Come now,’’ interrupted M. Gillcnonnand, “then yon really 
haven’t a sou ? you arc dressed like a robber.’’ 

He fumbled in a drawer and took out a ptirse, which he laid upott 
the table: 

“Here, there is a hundred louis, buy yourself a hat.’’ 

“Father,’’ pursued ^^arius, “my good father, if you knew. I love 
her. You don’t realise it ; the fir.sl time that I saw her was at the 
Luxembourg, she came there; iti the beginning I did not pay nmch 
attention to her, and then I do not know how it came about, 1 fell in 
love with her. Oh ! how wretched it has made me! Now at last I see 
her cverv day, at her own house, her father docs not know it, only 
think that they arc going away, we see each other in the garden in 
the evening, her father wants to take her to England, then 1 said to 
myself; 1 will go and see my grandfather and tell him about it. I 
should go crazy in the first place, I should die, I should make jnyself 
sick', I should throw myself itito the river. 1 must marry her because 
1 should go crazy. Now, that is the whole truth, I do Jiot believe that 
I liave forgotten anything. .She live.s in a garden where there is a 
railing, in the Rue idunict. It is near the Invalides.’’ 

Grandfather Gillcnonnand, radiant with joy, had sat down by 
ivlarius’ side. While listening to him and enjoying the sound of his 
voice, he enjoyed at the same time a long pinch of snuff. zVt that 
word, Rue Plunict, he checked his inspiration and let the rest of 
his snuff fall on his knees. 

“Rue Plumel! — you .say Rue Plumct? — Let us sec now! — ^.’\rc 
there not some barracks down there? Why yes, that is it. Your 
cousin 'I’heodulc has told me about her. The lancer, the oftlccr. — A 
lassie, my good friend, a lassie! — Lord yes, Rue Plumct. That is 
what used to be called Rue Blomet. It comes back to me now. I have 
heard tel! .about this little girl of the grating in the Rue Plumct. 
In a garden, a Pamela. Your taste is not bad. They say she is nice. 
Relween ourselves, I believe that ninny' of a lancer has paid his 
court to her a little. I do not know how f.ar it went. After all that 
tioes not amount to anything. And then, we must not believe him. 
He is a boaster. Ivlarins 1 1 think it is very well for a young man like 
you to be in love. It belongs to your age. 1 like you better in love than 
a-; a Jacobin. 1 like you better taken by n petticoat. Lord ! by twenty’ 
jictiicoals, than by Idonsicur dc Robespierre. For my’ part, I do my- 
self this justice that in the matter of saiisculottcs, I have never liked 
anything but women. Pretty' women arc pretty women, the devil ! 
there is no objection to that. As to the little girl, she receives you 
unknown to papa. That is all right. 1 have Itad adventures like t' 
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lie v.'cnt to the winnow v.-hidi looked tipnn tlic street, opened it 
with his tremulous old hands, hun;^ more than h.alf his body outside, 
while Basque and Nicolette held him from hehind, and cried : 
“iMarius! Ivlarius! Marius! Marius!" 

But Marius was already out of hcarin.q, and was at tl'.ai very 
moment turning’ the corner of the Buc Sain.t Louis. 

The octogenarian carried his hands to his temples two or three 
limes, with an expression of anguish, drew hack toltcriug, ruul sank 
into an armchair, pulseless, voiceless, tearless, shaking his head, 
and moving his lips with a stupid air, having now nothing in his eyes 
or in his heart but something deep and mournful, which rcscmldcd 
night. 





BOOK NINTH—WHERE ARE THEY GOING? 

I 

JEANVALJEAN 

That very day, towards four o’clock in the afternoon, Jean Vaijcan 
was sitting alone upon the reverse of one of the most solitary em- 
bankments of the Champ de Mars. Whether from prudence, or from 
a desire for meditation, or simply as a result of one of those in- 
sensible changes of habits which creep little by little into all lives, 
he now rarely went out with Cosette. He wore his working-man’s 
waistcoat, brown linen trousers, and his cap with the long visor bid 
his face. He was now calm and happy in regard to Cosette ; what had 
for some time alarmed and disturbed him was dissipated ; but within 
a week or two anxieties of a different nature had come upon him. 
One day, when walking on the boulevard, he had seen Thenardier; 
thanks to his disguise, Thenardier had not recognised him ; but since 
then Jean Vaijcan had seen him again several times, and he was 
now certain that Thenardier was prowling about the quartier. This 
was sufficient to make him take a serious step. Thenardier there! 
this was all dangers at once. Moreover, Paris was not quiet: the 
political troubles had this inconvenience for him who had anything 
in his life to conceal, that the police had become very active, and 
very secret, and that in seeking to track out a man like Pepin or 
Morey, they would be vciy' likety to discover a man like Jean Val- 
jean. Jean Valjean bad decided to leave Paris, and even France, and 
to pass over to England. He had told Cosette. In less than a we^ he 
wished to be gone. He ^vas sitting on the embankment in the Champ 
dc Mars, revolving all manner of thoughts in his mind, Thenardier, 
the police, the journey, and the difficulty of procuring a passport. 

On all these points he was anxious. 

Finally, an inexplicable circumstance which had just burst upon 
him, and with which he was still warm, had added to his alarm. On 
the morning of that ver}' day, being the only one up, in the house, 
and walking in the garden before Cosette’s shutters were open, be 
had suddenly come upon this line scratched upon the wall, probably 
with a nail. 

16, Rue dc la Vcrrerlc. 

It was quite recent, the lines were white in the old black mortar, 
a tuft of nettles at the foot of the wall avas powdered with fresh fine 

m 
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plaster. It had probably been written during the night. What was it? 
;in address ? a signal for othens? a warning for him? At all events, 
it was evident that the garden had been violated, and tliat .sotnc 
persons unknov/n had j^enctrated into it. He recalled the strange in- 
cidents which had already alarmed the house. His mind worked 
upon this canvass. He took good care not to .speak to Cosettc of the 
line written on the wall, for fear of frightening her. 

In the midst of these meditations, he jK-rccived, hy a shadow wliifh 
the snn had projected, that somebody bad just stopj)cd upon the 
crest of the embankment immediately behind him. He was alxnit to 
turn round, when a folded paper fell upon his knees, as if a band 
had dropped it from above his licad. He took the pai)er, unfolded it, 
and read on it this word, written in large letters with a pencil : 

Kkmovi:. 

Jean Yaljean rose hastily, there was no longer anybody on the 
emhankment ; he looked about him, and perceived a sjiecies of being 
larger tlian a child, smaller th.an a man, dressed in a grey hioiisc, 
and trousers of dirt-coloured cotton velvet, whicli jum{)cd over the 
parapet and let itself slide into the ditch of the Ciiamj) dc Mar.s. 

Jean Valjean returned home immediately, full of thought. 


II 

.MARIUS 

IYarius had left Iil. Gillcnormand’s desolate. He had entered with 
a very sm.all hope; he came out with an immense despair. 

.Still, and those who have observed the beginnings of the human 
heart will undcr.Mand it, the lancer, the officer, the ninny, the cousin 
'fheodule, had left no .shadow in liis mind. Not the slightest. The 
<lrnmatic poet might a])parcnt!y hope for some complications from 
this revelation, made in the very teeth of the grandson by the grand- 
father. lUit wliat the drama would gain, the truth would lose. ^lariiis 
was at that age when we believe no ill ; later comes the age when he 
believes all. .Suspicions arc nothing more nor less than wrinkles. 
Early youth has none. What overwhelms Othello, glides over Can- 
dide." .Suspect Cosettc! There arc a multitude of crimes which 
Marins conUl have more easily committed. 

He began to walk the streets, the resource of those who suflcr. 
He thought of nothing which he could ever remember. At two 
o'clock in the morning he returned to Courfcyrac’s, and threw him- 
self, (ire.'Sed as he was, upon his mattress. It was broad sunlight 
when he fell asleep, with that frightful, heavy slumber in which the 
ide.as come and go in the brain. When he awoke, he saw standing 
in the vofcn, their hats upon their heads, all ready to go out, and 
Very busy, Coiirfeyrac, Enjolras, Feuilly, and Combeferre. 
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Courfeyrac.said to him: 

“Are you going to the funeral of General Lamarque?” 

It seemed to him that Courfeyrac was speaking Chinese. 

He went out some time after them.- He put into his pocket the 
pistols which Javert had confided to him at the time of the adventure 
of the 3rd of February, and which had remained in his hands. These 
pistols were still loaded. It would be difficult to say what obscure 
thought he had in his mind in taking them with him. 

He rambled about all day without knowing where ; it rained at 
intervals, he did not perceive it ; for his dinner he bought a penny 
roll at a baker’s, put it in his pocket, and forgot it. It would appear 
that he took a bath in the Seine without being conscious of it. There 
are moments w’hen a man has a furnace in his brain. Marius was in 
one of those moments. He hoped nothing more, he feared nothing 
more ; he had reached this condition since the evening before. He 
waited for night with feverish impatience, he had but one clear 
idea; that was, that at nine o’clock he should see Cosette. This last 
happiness was now his whole future ; afterwards, darkness. At in- 
tervals, while walking along the most deserted boulevards, he 
seemed to hear strange sounds in Paris. He roused himself from 
his reverie, and said ; “Are they fighting ?” 

At nightfall, at precisely nine o’clock, as he had promised Cosette, 
he was in the Rue Plumet. When he approached the grating he for- 
got everything else. It was forty-eight hours since he had seen 
Cosette, he was going to see her again, every other thought faded 
away, and he felt now only a deep and wonderful joy. Those minutes 
in which we live centuries always have this sovereign and wonder- 
ful peculiarity, that for the moment while they are passing, they 
entirely fill the heart. 

Ivlarius displaced the grating, and sprang into the garden. Cosette 
was not at the place where she usually waited for him. He crossed 
the thicket and went to the recess near the steps. "She is waiting for 
me there,” said he. Cosette was not there. He raised his eyes, and saw 
the shutters of the house were closed. He took a turn around the 
garden, the garden was deserted. Then he returned to the house, 
and, mad with love, intoxicated, dismayed, exasperated with grief 
and anxiety, like a master who returns home in an untoward hour, 
he rapped on the shutters. He rapped, he rapped again, at the risk 
of seeing the window open and the forbidding face of the father 
appear and ask him ; "What do you want ?” This was nothing com- 
pared with what he now began to see. Whm he had rapped, he 
raised his voice and called Cosette. “Cosette!" cried he. “Cosette. 
repeated he imperiously. There was no answer. It was settled. No- 
body in the garden ; nobody in the house. 

jMarius fixed his despairing eyes upon that dismal house, as black, 
as silent, and more empty' than a tomb. He looked at the stone scat 
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ivhcrc lie had pas?cd so niaiiy adorable hours ^vi^h Cosrttc. Ti;' !5 lie 
sat down upon (he steps, his heart full of (cndcrncss and rosolsuiMn, 
he blessed his love in the dejiths of his thought, and he said to liini- 
sclf that since Cosetlc was gone, there was nothing more for liini 
but to die. 

Suddenly he heard a voice which appeared to come from liic 
street, and which cried through the trees ; 

“i^Ionsicur Marius !” 

He arose. 

“Hey?" said he. 

“Monsieur Marius, is it t'ou?" 

“Ycs.’’_ 

“Jilonsieur Marius,” added the voice, “your friends arc c.xpccting 
you at the barricade, in the Rue dc la Chanvrerie.” 

This voice was not entirely unknown to him. It resembled the 
harsh and roughened voice of Eponinc. Marius ran to the grating, 
pushed aside the movable bar, passed his head through, and sav.’ 
somebody who aniicarcd to him to be a voung man rapidly disappear- 
ing in the twilight. 


HI 


M. MAIlKUr 

Jkak Vaijean’s purse was useless to M. Mabeuf. M. Mabeuf, in his 
venerable childlike austerity, had not accciited the gift of the stars; 
he did not admit that a star could coin itself into gold louis. He did 
not guess that what fell from the .‘^ky came from Gavrochc. He 
carried the purse to the Commiss.ary of Police of the quarticr, as a 
lost article, jilaccd by the finder at the disposition of claimants. The 
])ursc was lost, in fact. Y’c need not say that nobody reclaimed it, 
and it did not help M. Mabeuf. 

For the rest, M. Mabeuf had continued to descend. 

The experiments upon indigo had .succeeded no better at the Jar- 
din des Plantes than in his garden at Austcrlit;:. The year before, he 
owed his housekecjier her wages ; now, we have seen, he owed three 
quarters of his rent. The pawnbroker, at tht expiration of thirteen 
months, had .sold the plates of his Plora. Some coppersmith had 
made saucepans of them. His plates gone, being no longer able even 
to complete the broken sets of his flora which he still possessed, 
he had given up engravings and text at a wretched price to a second- 
hand hoolvscllcr, as odd cof'ics. He had now nothing left of the work 
of his Avholc life. He began to cat up the money from these copies. 
When he saw that this slender resource was failing him, he re- 
nounced his garden and left it uncultivated. Before this, and for a 
long time before, he had given up the two eggs and the bit of beef 
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which he used to eat from time to time. He dined on bread and 
potatoes. He had sold his last furniture, then all his spare bedding 
and clothing, then his collections of plants and his pictures ; but he 
still had his most precious books, several of which were of great 
rarity, among other Lcs Qmdrhts Historiques dc la Bible, edition 
of 1560, La Concordance des Bibles of Pierre de Besse, Lcs Mar- 
guerites dc la Marguerite of Jean de la Haye with a dedication to the 
Queen of Navarre, the book On the charge and dignity of the Am- 
bassador by the Sieur de Villiers Hotman, a FhrUegium Rabbini- 
cum of 16^, a Tibullus of 1567 with this splendid inscription; 
Vencius, in eedibus Manulianis; finally a Diogenes Laertius, printed 
at Lyons in 1644, containing the famous variations of the manu- 
script 411, of the thirteenth centuty, in the Vatican, and those of 
the two manuscripts of Venice, 393 and 394, so fruitfully consulted 
by Henry Estienne, and all the passages in the Doric dialect which 
are found only in the celebrated manuscript of the twelfth centut)' 
of the library of Naples. M. Mabeuf never made a fire in his room, 
and went to bed by daylight so as not to burn a candle.- It seemed 
that he had now no neighbours, he was shunned when he went out ; 
he was aware of it. The misery of a child is interesting to a mother, 
the niisety^ of a young man is interesting to a young woman, the 
misery of an old man is interesting to nobody. This is of all miseries 
the coldest. Still Father hlabeuf had not entirely lost his childlike 
serenity. His eye regained some vivacity when it was fixed upon 
his books, and he smiled when he thought of the Diogenes Laertius, 
which w'as a unique copy. His glass bookcase w'as the only piece of 
furniture w’hich he had preserved beyond what was indispensable. 

One day Mother Plutarch said to him : 

“I have nothing to buy the dinner with.” 

What she callecl the dinner was a loaf of bread and four or live 
potatoes. 

"On credit?” said M. Mabeuf. 

"You know well enough that they refuse me.” 

M. JIabeuf opened his library, looked long at all his books one 
after another, as a father, compelled to decimate his children, woiim 
look at them before choosing, then took one of them hastily, put it 
under his arm. and went out. He returned two hours afterwards 
with nothing under his arm, laid thirty sous on the table, and said ; 

"Y'ou will get some dinner,” 

From that moment, Mother Plutarch saw settling over the old 
man’s white face a dark veil which was never lifted again. 

The next day, the day after, every day, he had to begin again. 
jMabcnf wont out with a book and came back with a piece of money. 
As the bookstall keepers saw that he rvas forced to sell, they bought 
from him for twenty sous what he had paid twenty francs for, 
sometimes to the same booksellers. Volume by volume, the whoic 
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library passed away. He said at tiint-?: "I am ci.ulsty years old how- 
ever," as if he had some lingerint; hope of rcachijii; tin; end of his 
days before reaching the end of his books. His sadne'-s ir.crtasrd. 
Once, however, he had a pleasure. He went out with a ivid,>ert Ms- 
tienne which he sold for thirty-five sous on the Quai M.-daquais 
and returned with an Aldinc which he had bouglu for forty snu;; 
in the Rue des Gres. "I owe five .sous,'’ said he to Mother Piutarcb, 
glowing with joy. 

That day he did not dine. 

He belonged to the Society of Horticulture, His jioYcriy wtis 
known tiiere. The president of this society ctimc to see him. ])iv'mised 
to speak to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce .ab-utt hitn. 
and did so. “Why, how now!" exclaimed the minister. “1 do b<;- 
lievc ! An old philosopher ! a botanist ! an inoffensive man ! We nul^t 
do something for him!" The next day M. Mabeuf received an in- 
vitation to dine at the minister's. Trembling with joy, he showed 
the letter to Mother Plutarch. “W'e arc .saved!" said he. On the 
appointed day, he went to the minister’s. He perceived that his 
ragged cravat, his large, old, .square coat, and liis shoes polished 
with egg, astonished the ushers. Nobody s})okc to him, not even the 
minister. .Abottt ten o’clock in the evening, as he was still expecting 
a word, he heard the minister’s wife, a beautiful lady in a low- 
necked dress, whom he had not dared to ai'proach, asking: “What 
can that old gentleman be?’’ He returned home on foot, at midnight, 
in a driving rain. He had sold an Elr.evir to pay fora fiacre logo with. 

He iiad acquired the habit, every evening before going to bed, of 
reading a few pages in his Diogenes Haertius. He knew Greek well 
enough to enjoy the peculiarities of the text which he ])osscssed. He 
had now no other joy. Some weeks rolled by. Suddenly Mother 
Plutarch fell sick. There is one thing sadder than having nothing 
with which to buy bread from the baker ; that is, having nothing 
with which to buy drugs from the apothecary'. One night, the doctor 
had ordered a very' dear potion. And then, the sickness was growing 
worse, a nurse was needed. M. M.abcuf opened his bookc;isc; there 
w.as nothing more there. The last volume had gone. The Diogenes 
I-aertius alone remained. 

He put the unique copy under his arm and went out ; it was the 
dth of June, 1832; he went to the Porte Saint Jacques, to Royol’s 
.Succcssor’.s, and returned with a hundred francs. He laid the pile 
of five-franc pieces on the old servant’s bedroom table, and went 
back to his room without saying a word. 

The next day, by dawn, he was seated on the stone post in the 
garden, and he tnight have been seen from over the hedge all the 
morning motionless, his head bowed down, his eye v.aguely fixed 
upon the withered beds. .'\t interv.als he wept : tb.e old man did v 
seem to perceive it. In the afternoon, extraordinary .^ousuls 
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out in Paris. They resembled musket shots, and the clamour of a 

multitude. 

Father Mabeuf raised his head. He saw a gardener going by, and 
asked : ■ 

"What is that?” 

The gardener answered, bis spade upon his shoulder, and in the 
most quiet tone: 

“It’s the emeutes.” 

"What emeutes ?” 

“Yes. They are fighting.” 

"What are they fighting for ?” 

“Oh! Lordy!” said the gardener. : 

"Whereabouts?” continued M. Mabeuf. 

"Near the Arsenal.” 

Father Mabeuf went into the house, took his hat, looked me- 
chanically for a book to put under his arm, did not find any, said: 
“Ah 1 it is true !” and went away with a bewildered air. 



BOOK TENTH— TUNE Stu, 1832 
I 

Tlin SURFACr. OF TUn QUFiSTION' 

Of what is the cmctitc composed? of nothin}^ and of cvcrythinc:. Of 
an electricity gradiiaiiy evolved, of a flame suddenly leaping forth, 
of a wandering force, of a passing wind. This wind meets talking 
tongues, dreaming brains, sufTcring souls, burning passions, howl- 
ing miseries, and sweeps them away. 

W'hithcr ? 

At hazard. Across the state, across the laws, across the prosperity 
and the insolence of others. 

Irritated convictions, eager enthusiasms, excited indign.ations, 
the repressed instincts of war, cx.altcd young courage, noble im- 
pulses ; curiosity, the taste for change, the thirst for the unexpected, 
that sentiment which gives us itleasurc in reading the hill of a new 
play, and which makes the ringing of the prompter’s hell .at the 
theatre a welcome sound ; vague h.atreds. spiles, disappointments, 
every vanity which believes that destiny has caused it to fail ; dis- 
comforts, cmi)ty dreams, ambitions shut in by high walls, whoever 
hopes for an issue from a downfall; finally, at the very bottom, the 
mob, that mud which takes fire, such arc the elements of the emcutc. 

Whatever is greatest and whatever is most infamous; the beings 
who prowl about outside of everything, awaiting an opportunity, 
bohemians, people without occupation, loafers about the street- 
corners, those who .sleep at night in a desert of houses, with no other 
roof than the cold clouds of the .sky, those who ask their bread c.ach 
day frotn chance and not from labour, the unknown ones of misery 
and nothingness, the bare arms, the bare feet, belong to the emcutc. 

Whoever feels in his soul a secret revolt against any act what- 
ever of the state, of life or of f.atc, borders on the emcutc, and, so 
soon as it appears, begins to shiver, and to feel himself uplifted by 
the whirlwind. 

The emcutc is a sort of waterspout in the social atmosphere which 
suddenly takes form in certain conditions of tem])craturc, and 
which, in its whirling, mounts, runs, thunders, tears up, razes, 
crushes, demolishes, uproots, dragging with it the grand natures and 
the paltry, the strong man and the feeble mind, the trunk of the tree 
and the blade of straw. 
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Woe to him whom it sweeps away, as well as to him whom it 
comes to smite ! It breaks them one against the other. 

It communicates to those whom it seizes a mysterious and extra- 
ordinary power. It fills the first comer with the force of events ; it 
makes projectiles of everything. It makes a bullet of a pebble, and 
a general of a street porter. 

If we may believe certain oracles of crafty politics, from the 
governmental point of view, something of the emeute is desirable. 
System : the emeute strengthens those governments which it does 
not overthrow. It tests the army, it concentrates the bourgeoisie ; it 
calls out the muscles of the police ; it determines the strength of the 
social frame. It is a gymnastic training ; it is almost hygienic. Power 
is healthier after an emeute, as a man is after a rubbing. 

The emeute, thirty years ago, was looked upon from still other 
points of view. 

There is a theor}' for everything which proclaims itself “common 
sense;’’ Philinte against Alceste; meditation offered between the 
true and the false ; explanation, admonition, a somewhat haughty 
e.xtenuation which, because it is a mixture of blame and e.xcuse, 
thinks itself wisdom, and is often only pedantry. An entire political 
school, called the compromise school, has sprung from this. Be- 
tween cold water and warm water, this is the party of tepid water. 
This school, with its pretended depth, wholly superficial, which dis- 
sects effect without going back to the causes, from the height of a 
half-science, chides the agitations of the public square. 

To hear this school: “The emeutes with which the achievement 
of 1830 was complicated, robbed that great event of a portion of 
its purity. The revolution of July had been a fine breeze of the 
popular wind, quickly followed by blue sk}\ They brought back 
the cloudy sky. They degraded that revolution, at first so remark- 
able for unanimity, into a quarrel. In the revolution of July, as in all 
sudden progress, there were some secret fractures; the emeute 
rendered them sensible. We might say; ‘Ah ! this is broken.’ Aft?!" 
the revolution of July, the deliverance only was felt; after the 
emeutes, the catastrophe was felt. 

“Every emeute closes the shops, depresses the funds, terrifies 
the stockboard, suspends commerce, shackles business, precipitates 
failures ; no more money, private fortunes shaken, the public credit 
disturbed, manufactures di.sconcerted, capital hoarded, labour 
depreciated, fear everywhere; reactions in all the cities. Hence 
3 'awning gulfs. It has been calculated that the first day of an emeute 
costs France twenty anillions, the second forty, the third sixty. An 
emeute of three days costs a hundred and twenty millions, that is to 
say, looking only at the financial result, is equivalent to a disaster, 
a shipwreck, or the loss of a battle, which should annihilate a fleet or 
sixty vessels of the line. 
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“Beyond a dou!)t, historically, cniciitcs Itad their heaiity ; the v.ar 
of the paycnicnls is no less {(rand and no less pnlhotic thnn liie war 
of the thickets; in the one there is the soul of forests ; in the otiit-r 
the heart of cities ; one has Jean Chonan, the other has Jeanne. 'I'he 
emeiites illuminated, with red light, hut splendidly, rill tl;e tno-^t 
original outgrowths of the Parisian character, gcnenisily, iievi.itio'i. 
stormy gaiety, students proving that bravery is part of inteiiiger.ee, 
the National Guard unwavering, bivouacs of shopkeeper.-, forire.'-se.s 
of gamins, scorn of death among the people on the street. Sdioois 
and legions came in conflict. After all, between the combatant-^, 
there was only a difference of age; they were the same race; they 
are the .same stoical men who die at twenty for their ideas, at forty 
for their families. The army, always .‘^ad in civil wars, opposefi pru- 
dence to audacity. The emeutes, at the same time th.at Iliey mani- 
fested the intrejiidity of the people, effected the educati(jn of the 
courage of the bourgeois. 

“Very well. But is it all worth the bloodshed? .And to the blocid- 
.shed add the future darkened, progress incriminated, anxiety among 
the best men, nolile liberals despairitig, foreign absolutism delighted 
with these wounds inflicted on the revolution In- ilself,the vancpiished 
of 18.30 triumphing and saying: 'Wc told you so!’ .-Xdd Paris en- 
larged perhaits, but I'rancc surely diminished. .-Xdd, for wc must tell 
all, the massacres which too often dishonoured the victory of f)rder 
grown ferocious over liberty grown mad. 'I'aken tdtogeiher, emeutes 
have been disastrous.’’ 

'rhus speaks this almost wisdom with which the bourgeoisie, that 
almost peojjlc, so gladly contents itself. 

As for us, we reject this too broad and con-^etjucntly too con- 
venient word, emeute. Between a popular movement and a popular 
movement, we make a distinction. X\’c do not ask whether an emeute 
cost as much as a battle. In the first place wherefore a battle? Here 
arises the quc-stion of war. Is war less a scourge than the emeute a 
calamity? And then, arc all emeutes calamities? .And what if the 
Mth of July did cost a hundred and twenty millions ? The establish- 
ment of Philip X'. in Sjinin cost France two thou.sand millions. 
Even at the .same price, wc .should prefer the Mth of July. Moreover, 
wc pul aside these figures, which seem to be reasons, and which are 
only words. An emeute given, wc examine it in itself. In all that 
is said by the theoretic objection above set forth, only the efi'ect is 
in question, wc seek for the cause. 

XX’e specify. 


II 

THE JIOTTOM OE THE QUlt.STIOK 
THEftr, is the i-meute, there is the insurrection ; they are two a 
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one is wrong, the other is right. In democratic states, the only gov- 
ernments founded in justice, it sometimes happens that a fraction 
usurps ; tlien the whole rises up, and the necessary vindication of its 
right may go so far as to take up arms. In all questions which spring 
from the collective sovereignty, the war of the whole against the 
fraction is insurrection ; the attack of the fraction against the whole 
is an cmeute ; according as the Tuileries contain the King or con- 
tain the Convention, they are justly or unjustly attacked. The same 
cannon pointed against the multitude is wrong the 10th of August, 
and right tlie 14th of Vendemiaire. Similar in appearance, different 
at bottom ; the Swiss defend the false, Bonaparte defends the true. 
What universal suffrage has done in its freedom and its sove- 
reignty cannot be undone by the street. So, in the affairs of pure civi- 
lisation ; the instinct of the masses, yesterda)’’ clear-sighted, may to- 
morrow be clouded. The same fur)' is lawful against Ter ray. and 
absurd against Turgot. The breaking of machines, the pillaging of 
storehouses, the tearing up of rails, the demolition of docks, the false 
means of the multitudes, the denials of justice by the people to 
progress, Ramus assassinated by the students, Rousseau driven out 
of Switzerland with stones, is the emeute. Israel against Moses, 
Athens against Phocion, Rome against Scipio, is the cmeute; Paris 
against the Bastille is insurrection. The soldiers against Alexander, 
the sailors against Christopher Columbus, this is the same revolt; 
an impious revolt ; why ? Because Alexander does for Asia with tlie 
sword what Christopher Columbus does for America with the com- 
pass ; Alexander, like Columbus, finds a w'orld. These gifts of a 
world to civilisation are such extensions of light that all resistance 
to them is criminal. Sometimes the people counterfeits fidelity to 
itself. The mob is traitor to the people. Is there, for instance, any- 
thing more strange than that long and bloody protest of the con- 
traband saltmakers, a legitimate chronic revolt, which, at the de- 
cisive moment, on the day of safety, at the hour of the people’s 
victor)', espouses the throne, turns Chouan, and from insurrection 
against makes itself an emeute for ! Dreary' masterpieces of 
ranee ! The contraband saltmakcr escapes the royal gallows, and, 
with a bit of rope at his neck, mounts the white cockade. De.'sth to the 
excise gives birth to '\''ive le Roi. Saint Bartholomew assassins, 
September murderers, Avignon massacres, assassins of Coligmj 
assassins of Iiladame de Lamballe, assassins of Brune, Miqockts, 
Verdets, Cadenettes, companions of Jehu, Chevaliers du Brassard, 
such is cmeute. La Vendee is a great Catholic emeute. The sound ot 
the advancing right knows itself, it does not always get clear of the 
quaking of the overthrown masses ; there are foolish rages, there 
are cracked bells ; every tocsin does not ring with the ring of bronze. 
The clash of passions and of ignorances is different from the shw^ 
of progress. Rise, if you will, but to grow. Show me to which siuc 
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3'(iu are goin;^. There is no insurrection hut foru-ari!. ICvcr;,- (Ui'.cr 
rising is evil ; every violent step i)ackv.•ar^]^ is an enjctUc ; toVel:! .it 
is an act of violence again>t the human rare, InMsrrt ction is tl:e 
Truth’s access of fury; the paving .stones whicli iri'^urrection 
up, throw off the .sp.ark of right, 'i'hese stone.s leave, to tlie esne.:;!? 
onlj' their mtul, Danton against Louis XX'I. is iu'^tsrrcction, IL’Uert 
against Danton i.s emeutc. 

Jlence it i.s that, if insurrection, in given ca^^cs, :na_v he, as L.at'a)-- 
ette .said, the most sacred of duties, an emeutc may he the rnrist 
deadly of crimes. 

There is al.'^o some difference in the intensity of caloric; the in- 
.surrection is often a volcano, the emeutc is often a fire of .straw. 

The revolt, as we have said, is sometimes on the iiart of power. 
Poligmac is an erneiiter; Camille Desmoulins is a governor. 

Sometimes, insurrection 1.*^ resurrectitm. 

'j'he solution of everything by univer.'^al sutTrage l.x.ing a fact 
entirely modern, aiul all history anterior to that fact being, for four 
thousand years, filled with vit.ilated right and the suffering of the 
people, each period of historj' brings with it such protest as is pos- 
sible to it. Uiulcr the Oesar.s there was no in.‘'Urrcction, but there 
was Juvenal, 

The faett ittdirjiialio rcjilaccs the Gracchi. 

Under the Ctesars there is the c.xile of Syene; there is also the 
man of the Av.nalcs. 

We do not s])c.ak of the sublime exile of I’atmos, who also over- 
whelms the real world with a protest in the imme of the irleal, jnnkes 
of a vision a tremendous satire, and throws upon Xinevch-Komc, 
uiion Bahylou-Kome, upon Sodom-Romc, the flaming reverber.a- 
tion of the Apocnlyjise. 

John upon his rock is the Sphinx upon her jicdestal ; we cannot 
comprehend him; he is a Jew, and it is Uehrew; hut the man who 
wrote the Aniuilcs is a Latin ; let us rather say he is a Roman. 

As the Nero.s reign darklv, thej' .should be pictured so. Work 
with the graver only would be pale; into the groovc.s should be 
jioured a concentrated jirosc which bites. 

Despots are an aid to thinkers. Speech enchained is speech tcr- 
riiilc. The writer doubles and triples his style when silence is im- 
posed by a master upon the people. There springs from this silence 
a certain mysterious fulness which filters and freezes into brass 
in the thoughts. C'ompression in the hislor}’ produces conciseness 
in the historian. The granitic solidity of some celebrated prese is onl\' 
a condcnsalinh produced by (he U-rant. Tyranny constrains the 
writer to shortenings of diameter which arc increases of .strength, 
'riie Ciceronian period, hardh" sufficient ujinn Verres, would lose 
its edge upon Caligula. Less rouudness in the phrase, more inter--*- 
in the blow. Tacitus thinks with liis arm dnnvn hack. 
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The nobilit}' of a great heart, condensed into justice and trut 
strikes like a thunderbolt. 

Be it said in passing, it is noteworthy that Tacitus was not hi 
torically superimposed upon Oesar. The Tiberii were reserved f 
him. Cresar and Tacitus are two successive phenomena whose mc{ 
ing seems mysteriously avoided by Him who, in putting the cc 
turies on the stage, rules the entrances and the exits. Cjesar 
grand, Tacitus is grand; God spares these two grandeurs . by 
dashing them against each other. The judge, striking Caesar, mig 
strike too hard, and be unjust. God did not will it. The great u'a 
of Africa and Spain, the destruction of the Cilician pirates, civilis 
tion introduced into Gaul, into Britain, into Germany, all this gloi 
covers the Rubicon. There is a delicacy of divine justice here, hes 
tating to let loose the terrible historian upon the illustrious usurpe 
saving Caesar from Tacitus, and according to the genius the e: 
tenuating circumstances. 

Certainly, despotism is always despotism, even under the desp 
of genius. There is corruption under illustrious tyrants, but tl 
moral pestilence is more hideous still under infamous tyrants. 1 
these reigns nothing veils the shame; and makers of examples, 
Tacitus as well as Juvenal, belabour to best purpose in presence of 
the human race, this ignominy without excuse. 

Rome smells worse under Vitellius than under Sylla. Under 
Claudius and under Domitian, there is a deformity of baseness cor- 
responding to the ugliness of the tyrant. The foulness of the slaves 
is a direct result of the despot ; a miasma exhales from these crouch- 
ing consciences which reflect the master; the public powers are tin-, 
clean ; hearts are small, consciences are sunken, souls are puny this 
is so under Caracalla, this is so under Commodus, this is so under 
Heliogabalus, while there comes from the Roman Senate under 
Cresar only the rank odour peculiar to the eagle’s eyrie. 

Hence the coming, apparently late, of the Tacituses and of the 
Juvenals ; it is at the hour of evidence that the demonstrator ap- 
pears. 

But Juvenal and Tacitus, even like Isaiah in the biblical times, 
even like Dante in the Middle Ages, are men; the cmeute and the 
insurrectioit are the multitude, which sometimes is wrong, some- 
times is right. 

In the most usual cases emeute springs from a material fact ; tp" 
surrcction js always a moral phenomenon. Tlie emeute is Masam- 
ello; the insurrection is Spartacus. Insurrection borders on the 
mind, emeute on the stomach ; Gastcr is irritated ; but Caster, cer- 
tainly, is not always wrong. In cases of famine, emeute, Buzangais, 
for instance, has a true, pathetic, and just point of departure. Still it 
remains emeute. Whj-? because having reason at bottom, it 'WS 
wrong in form. Savage, although right, violent, although strong. 
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it struck at hazard; it marched like the blind c!c])han{, crushiii"; i; 
left behind it the corj)?cs of old men, women, and children ; it ivnired 
out, without knowing why, the l)lond of the inolTcn-ivc and tltc in- 
nocent. To nurture tlic people is a good end ; to mas.^acre it is an evil 
means. 

Every armed protest, even the most legitimate, even the lOth of 
August, even the 14th of July, ends with the same trouhlc, P.efore 
the right is evolved, there is tumult and foam. In tlie heginning in- 
surrection is an emente, even as the river is a torrent. Ordinarily it 
ends in this ocean, revolution. Sometimes, however, coming from 
those high mountains which rule the moral horizon, justice, wis<!om, 
reason, right, made of the purest snow of the ideal, after a long f:dl 
from rock to rock, after having reflected the sky in its transparency 
and been swollen by a hundred affluents in the majestic path of tri- 
umi)h, insurrection suddenly loses itself in sonic hourgenis quag- 
mire, like the Rhine in a marsh. 

.'Ml this is of the past, the future is different. Universal sufTrage 
is so far admirable that it dissolves the emeute in its principle, and 
by giving a vote to insurrection, it takes away its arms, 'fhe vani.«h- 
ingof war, of the war of the streets as well as the war of the fron- 
tiers, such is inevitable progress. Whatever may he To-day, peace i.s 
’fo-morrow. 

Hovi’cver, insurrection, emeute, in what the first difTcrs from the 
second, the bourgeois, properly S|)caking, knows little of these 
shades. To him, all is sedition, rebellion pure and simple, revolt of 
the dog against the master, attempt to bite which must he ininished 
by chain and kennel, harking, yelping, till the day when the dog’s 
head, suddenly enlarged, stands out dimly in the darkness with a 
lion’s face. 

Then the bourgeois cries; I'hclc pcuplr! 

This c.\])lanation given, what, for history, is the movement of 
June, lS.i2? is it an emeute? is it an insurrection ? 

It is an insurrection. 

We may happen, in this presentation of a fearful event, some- 
times to sa^' the emeute, hut only to denote the surface facts, and 
always maintaining the distinction between the form emeute and 
the suh.stancc insurrection. 

This movemenlof 1832 had, in its rapid explosion and in its dis- 
mal extinction, so much grandeur that those even who see in it only 
an emente do not speak of it without respect. To them it is like .a 
remnant of 1830. “Excited imaginations,” say they, "do not calm 
down in a day. A revolution is not cut off square. It has always some 
luxtcssary undiflatiotis before returning to the condition of peace 
like a mountain on descending towards the plain. There arc i 
without their Jura, nor Pyrenees without .'\stiirias. 

Tliis pathetic crisis of contemporary history, which the r 
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of Parisians calls ihc epoch of cmcuics, is surel}'- a characteristic 
period amid the stormy periods of this century. A last word before 
resuming the narrative. 

The events which we are about to relate belong to, that dramatic 
and living reality which the historian sometimes neglects, for lack 
of time and space. In them, however, we insist^ in them is the life, 
the palpitation, the quivering of humanity. Little incidents, we be- 
lieve we have said, are, so to speak, the foliage of, great events anti 
are lost in the distance of history. The epoch known as that of 
cmcutcs abounds in details of this kind. The judicial investigations, 
for other reasons than history, did not reveal everything, nor per- 
haps get to the bottom of ever)'thing. We shall therefore bring to 
light, among the known and public circumstances, some things which 
have never been known, deeds, over some of which, oblivion has 
passed; over others, death. iMost of the actors in those gigantic 
scenes have disappeared; from the morrow they were silent;. but 
what we shall relate, we can say that w'e saw. We shall change some 
names, for history relates and does, not inform against, but we shall 
paint reality. From the nature of the book which we are writing, we 
only show one side and an episode, and that certainly the least 
known, of the days of the 5th and 6th of June, ,1832; but we shall 
do it in such a way that the reader may catch a glimpse, under the 
gloomy veil which we are about to lift, of the real countenance of 
that fearful public tragedy. 

Ill 

A burial; OPPORTUKm' for re-birth 

In the spring of 1832, although for three months the cholera had 
chilled all hearts and thrown over their agitation an ine.xpressibly 
mourful calm, Paris had for a long time been ready for a commo- 
tion. As we have said, the great city resembles a piece of artilkOj 
when it is loaded the falling of a spark is enough, the shot goes ott. 
In June, 1832, the spark was the death of General Lamarque. 

Lamarque was a man of renown and of action. Pie had had suc- 
cessively, under the Empire and under the Restoration, the two 
braveries necessary to the t%yo epochs, the bravery of the battlefield 
and the bravery of the rostrum. He was eloquent as, he had been 
valiant ; men felt a sword in his speech. Like Foy, his predecessor, 
after having upheld command, he upheld liberty. He sat between 
the left and the extreme left, loved by the people because 
cepted the chances of the future, loved by the masses because he had 
served the emperor w’cll. He was, with Counts Gerard and Drouet, 
one of Napoleon’s marshals in petto. The treaties of 1815 regarded 
him as a personal offence. Pie hated Wellington with a direct hatred 
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which picnscf! the nuiltitu(ic ; anti for st vcntcxn year?, hr.r'ilv 
ing jiUermcdiatc event?, he had niajesticnilv urevt-rveu die 
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of Wv'itcrioo. In liis tloath-agony, at in? latest Iviir. he liad 
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against his hreast a swonl wliieh v.-as jiresieited to hint hv sl;e <n- 
ficers of the Jlnnclred Da}'?. Xaiioltioti filed pronrutruringf tlse v/ord 
armh', I-aniarqne pnjntiiniring the word j'lilric. 

Hi? death, which had l<ecn Itifjked for, was dreaded hy the peojdc 
as a Ifiss, and hy the governmctit a? an oj>j>f)r!iniiiy. 'I'iiis death was 
a inonrning. Like everything which is hitter, inoiirning snay tnrn 
into revolt. This is what hapiieiied. 

The eve and the morning t)f the 5th of Jiinir, the tiny fixeii for the 
funeral of I.amar(iuc, the I'atihonrg Saint Antoine, through the 
edge of which the procession was to pass, assuincfl a fonnidahle 
aspect. That tnrnnlluous network of .street? was full of runioiir. 
Men armetl themselves ns they could. Some joiners carried their 
bench-claw “to slave in the df>or?." One of them had made a dagger 
of a shoe-hook hy breaking off the hook and sharpening the s!um|). 
Another, in the fever “to attack,” had slejn for three nights with- 
out iintlressing. A carpenter namefl l^mhier met a comrade, who 
asked him : “Where are you going?” “Well ! 1 have no arms.” “What 
then?" "I am gtnng to my yard to look for my compasses.” “What 
for?" “I don’t know," said l.omhier. .-V certain Jnctpielinc. a man of 
husiness, hailed every working-man who passed iiy with: “Come, 
you !” lie bought ten sous’ worth of wine, ami said : "I lave you any 
work?” “\’o.” “Go to Filspierre’s, between the Ikarrierc Mc'ntreuil 
and the Farriere Charonne, you will find work.” They found at Fils- 
pierre’.s cartridges and arms. Certain known chiefs did the post; 
that is to .say, ran from one hottsc to another to assemble their peo- 
ple, At I’arthelemy's, near the Farriere <lu Trone, and at Cajiet’s, at 
the Petit Chajicau, the drinker.? .accosted each other seriously. They 
were heard tti say; “Il’here is your f'islol/'' ''L'tuler my blouse." 
"And yours "Uudermy shirt.” On the Rue Traversiere, in front 
of tile I'ioland workshop, and in the Cour de la Maison Fridee, in 
front of Fernier's machine-.shop. groups were whispering. Among 
the most ardent, a certain Mavol was noticed, who never worked 
more, than a week in one shop, the masters sending him aw.ay, “be- 
cause they had to dispute with him every d.ay.” Mavot was killed the 
next da}' in the barricade, in the Rue Menilmonlant. I’rctot, who 
was also to die in the conflict, seconded Mavot, and to this question : 
"What is your object?” answered; "Insurrection.” Some working- 
men, gathcreii at the corner of the Rue dc Fcrcy, were wailing for a 
man named Lemarin, revolutionary onicer for the Faubourg Saint 
Marcenu, Orders were passed nhotit almost publicly. 

On the 5th of June, then, a day of mingled rain and sun.shine, the 
procession of General Hamarque passed through Paris with the 
('facial military [Knap, somewhat increased hy way of pro 
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Two battalions, drums muffled, muskets reversed, ten thousand 
National Guards, their sa.bres at their sides, the batteries of artillerj- 
of the National Guard, escorted the coffin. The hearse^ was drawn 
by young men. The officers of the Invalides followed immediately 
bearing branches of laurel. Then came a countless multitude, strange 
and agitated, the sectionaries of the Friends of the People, the Law 
.School, the Medical School, refugees from all nations, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Polish flags, horizontal tri-coloured- flags, every' 
possible banner, children waving green branches, stone-cutters and 
carpenters, who were on a strike at that very moment, printers re- 
cognisable by their paper caps, walking two by two, three by three, 
uttering cries, almost all brandishing clubs, a few swords, without 
order, and yet with a single soul, now a rout, now a column. Some 
platoons chose chiefs; a man, armed with a- pair of pistols openly 
worn, seemed to be passing others in review as they filed off before 
him. On the cross alleys of the boulevards, in the branches of the 
trees, on the balconies, at the windows, on the roofs, were swarms 
of heads, men, women, children ; their eyes were full of anxiety. 
An armed multitude was passing by, a terrified multitude was look- 
ing on. 

The government also was observing. It was observing, with its 
hand upon the hilt of the sword. One might have seen, all ready to 
march, with full cartridge-boxes, guns and musquetoons loaded, in 
the Place Louis XV., four squadrons of carbineers, in the saddle, 
trumpfcts at their heads, in the Latin Quarter and at the Jardin des 
Plantes, the Municipal Guard, en echelon from street to street, at 
the Halle aux Vins a squadron of dragoons, at La Greve one half ot 
the 12th Light, the other half at the Bastille, the 6th dragoons at the 
Celestins, the Court of the Louvre full of artillery'. The rest of the 
troops were stationed in the barracks, without counting the regi- 
ments in the environs of Paris. Anxious authority held suspended 
over the threatening multitude twenty-four thousand soldiers in the 
city, and thirty thousand in the banlieue. 

Divers rumours circulated in the cortege. They talked of kgd- 
imist intrigues ; they talked of the Duke of Reichstadt, whom God 
was marking for death at that very' moment when the populace was 
designating him for empire. A personage still unknown announced 
that at the appointed hour two foremen who had been won over, 
would open to the people the doors of a manufactory of arms. The 
dominant expression on the uncovered foreheads of most of those 
present, was one of subdued enthusiasm. Here and there in this mul- 
titude, a prey to so many violent, but noble, emotions, could also bc 
seen some genuine faces of malefactors and ignoble mouths, wlncn 
said “pillage !” There are certain agitations which stir up the bot- 
tom of the marsh, and which make clouds of mud rise in the water. 
A phenomenon to which “well-regulated” police are not strangers. 
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The cortege made it.s way, with a teveri-^it .slowns^'--, fr<>ni llie 
house of death, along the lioulcvnrds as far ns the Ihi'-iillc. It rai:!' d 
from lime to time; the rain had no cfTccl ttpon that throng, .‘^rvera! 
incidents, the cofnn drawn arotmd tltc Vendome column, tiu; .stones 
thrown at the Duke de I'it7.-Jame,s who w:is seen on a halccniv with 
Itis hat on, the Gallic cock torn from a jKipular flag atnl dragged in 
the mud, a sergent de \-ille wounded by a sword tlirnsi at the Porte 
Saint Marlin, an ofiker of the 12th Ltgiit saying aloud: “I am a re- 
publican,” the Polytechnic Sch»»ol tmluokcd for after its forced 
countersign, the cries: Ffr-c I’ccole f'olytcchrAquc! !'s:r in rt’l-uh- 
liquef marked the progress of the procession. At the P.astiile. long 
and formidable filc.s of the curious from the Faubourg Saint .'\n- 
toinc made their junction with the cortege, atid a certain terrible 
ebullition began to upheave the multitude. 

One man was heard saying to another: “Do you see that man 
vcith the red beard? it is he who will say when we must draw.” It 
would appear that the same red beard was found afterwards with 
the same ofllcc in atiother emeute: the Quenisset atTair. 

The hearse jtassed the Pastille, followed the canal, crossed the 
little bridge, and reached the esplanade of the Bridge of .'\tister- 
lit7.. There it stopped. ,\t this moment a bird’s-eye view of this muUi- 
tu<Ic would have prcsentetl the appearance of a comet, the Itead of 
which was at the esplanade, while the tail, spreading over tlie Quat 
Bourdon, covered the Bastille, and .stretched along the boulevard as 
far as the Porte .'^aint Marlin. A circle was fonned about the hearse. 
Tlic vast assemblage became silent. Dafayctle spoke and bade fare- 
well to Damarque. It was a touching and .august moment, all he.ads 
were tmeovered, all hearts throbbed. Suddenly a man on horseback, 
dressed in black, appeared in the midst of the throng with a red flag, 
other.s say with a pike surmounted by a red cap. l^afayclte turned 
away his head. Exelmans left the cortege. 

'1‘his red fl.ag raised a storm and disa])])cared in it. From the 
Boulevard Bourbon to the Bridge of Austerlitz one of those shouts 
which resemble billows moved the multitude. Two prodigious .diouts 
arose: l^nrnai'qtti' to ihc Paiiiitcon! Lafayrltc to tlir Hotel de J'ille! 
Sfime young men, amid the cheers of the throng, harnessed them- 
selves, and began to draw Damarque in the hearse over tlie bridge 
of .•\usterlit7, and Dafayette in a fiacre along the Quai Morland. 

Itt the crowd which surrouiulcd and cheered Daf.aycttc, was no- 
ticed and ]'>oitHed out a German, named Ludwig Snyder, who after 
wards dicti a centenarian, who had also been in the war of 17/6. 
and who had tfuight at Trenton under Washington, and under 
I-afayctte at Brandywine. 

Meanwhile, on the left bank, the municijial cavaln,- was in mo- 
tion. atul had ju«t b.arred the bridge, on the right bank the dragoon.s 
left the Celcstins and <lcplnycd along the Quai Morland, The men 
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who were drawing Lafa3-ette suddenl}’- perceived them at the comer 
of the Quai, and cried : “the dragoons !” The dragoons were advanc- 
ing at a walk, in silence, their pistols in their holsters, their sabres 
in their sheaths, their musketoons in their rests, with an air of 
gloomy expectation. 

At two hundred paces from the little bridge, they halted. The 
fiacre in which Lafayette was, made its way up to them, they opened 
their ranks, let it pass, and closed again behind it. At that moment 
the dragoons and the multitude came together. The women fled in 
terror. 

What took place in that fatal moment ? nobody could tell. It was 
the dark moment when two clouds mingle. Some say that a trumpet- 
flourish sounding the charge was heard from the direction of the 
Arsenal, others that a dagger-thrust was given by a child to a dra- 
goon. The fact is that three shots were suddenly fired, the first killed 
the chief of the squadron, Cholet, the second killed an old deaf 
woman who was closing her window in the Rue Contrescarpe, the 
third singed the epaulet of an officer ; a woman cried : "They are 
beginning too soon !” and all at once there was seen, from the side 
opposite the Quai Morland, a squadron of dragoons which had re- 
mained in barracks turning out on the gallop, with swords drawn, 
from the Rue Bassompierre and the Boulevard Bourdon, and sweep- 
ing all before them. 

There are no more words, the tempest breaks loose, stones fall 
like hail, musketry bursts forth, many rush headlong down the bank 
and cross the little arm of the Seine now filled up, the yards of the 
He Louviers, that vast ready-made citadel, bristle with combatants, 
thej* tear up stakes, they fire pistol-shots, a barricade is.planned opt, 
the young men crowded back, pass the Bridge of Austerlitz with 
the hearse at a run, and charge on the Municipal Guard, the carbi- 
neers push up, the dragoons ply the sabre, the mass scatters in every 
direction, a rumour of war flics to the four corners of Paris, men 
cry : “To arms !’’ they run, they tumble, they fly, they resist. Wrath 
sweeps along the cmeute as the wind sweeps along a fire. 

IV 

THE EBULLITIONS OF FORMER TIMES 

Nothing is more extraordinaiy' than the first swarming of an 
cmeute. Everj-thing bursts out everywhere at once. Was it foreseen . 
yes. Was it prepared? no. Whence does it spring? from the payc- 
ments. Whence does it fall ? from the clouds. Here the insurrecUon 
has the character of a plot ; there of an improvisation. The first comer 
takes possession of a current of the multitude and leads it whither 
he will. A beginning full of terror with which is mingled a sort oi 
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frightful there arc clanimir^, jlic shf'i"; eh the <:•' - 

plays of the merchants disappear; then sunu; j-tihtted s'a't'- : pv' p'c 
flee; hntls of ,mins strike aftainsl jK>rtc-cochcrcs ; you itear tlu.: serv- 
ant girls laughing in the yards of the houses atn’l sayit;-;; There tr 
(loiiifi to he (I ro~v! 

A quarter of an hour had not elapsed and here is wliat h.ai! taken 
j)iacc nearly at the same time at twenty rh’iTcrerit points in Paris. 

In the Rue Sainte Croix dc la I’lretonnerie, .some tv.er.ty young 
men, with beards and long hair, entered a .smoking-rtvim arnl c.aine 
out again a moment afterwards, hearing a horir.or.tal tricolour fhig 
covered with cra])c, and having at their lu-nd three men armed, or.e 
with a sword, another with a gun, the third with a jiikc. 

In the Rue des Xonaindieres, a well-dressed bourgeois, who was 
])ursy, had a sonorous voice, a bald head, a high forehead, a black 
beard, and one of those rough moustaches which cannot he smoothed 
down, offered cartridges publicly to the passers-hy. 

In the Rue Saint Pierre Montmartre, some men vrilh hare arms 
j)araded a black flag on which these words could he read in white, 
ietter.s: Rcf'uhlic or death. In the Rue des Jeuiieiir.^, the line du 
Cadran, the Rue Monlorgueil, and the Rue Maiular, appeared 
groups waving flag.s on which were visible in letters of gold, the 
word section with a number. One of these flags was red and blue 
with an imperceptible white stripe between. 

A manufactory of arms was rifled, on the Ronlevard Saint Mar- 
tin, and three armourer's shojvs, the first in the Rue lleauhourg, the 
second in tiic Rue Michel ic Comte, the third in tlie Rue du 'I'emple. 
In a few minutes the thousand hands of the imiltiuuie seired and 
carried off two hundred and thirty muskets nearly all douhle-har- 
relled, sixty-four swords, eighty-three jiistols. To arm more people, 
one took the gun. another the bayonet. 

Opposite the Quai dc la Greve, young men armeil with muskets 
installed themselves with the women to shooi. One of them had a 
musket with a match-lock. They rang, entered, and set to making 
cartridges. One of these women said: "/ did not knoxu 'what car- 
tridnes rccrc, my husband told me to.” 

A throng broke into a curiosity shoj) in the Rue des Vieilles 1 laud, 
riettes and took some yataghans and Turkish arms. 

The corpse of a mason killed by a musket shot was lying in the 
Rue do la Pcrle. 

And then, right hank, left bank, on the quais, on the boulevards, 
in the Latin quanier, in the region of the markets, breathless men, 
working-men, students, seclionaries, read proclamations, cried: 
“To arms!" broke the .street lamps, unharnessed waggons, tore up 
the pavements, broke in the doors of the houses, uprooted the trees, 
rnu^nckeil the cellars, rolled hogsheads, heajicd U]) jiaving stones, 
jiehhles, jiieces of furniture, hoards, made barricades. 
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hcthc chief of tlie harricp.f'c a nill v.-iiici: ,1 ^,.’1 ,,f 

*‘This,'’ paid he, “i.i lo f ay the t'.r/'svjjc'.c, r! ar!,-ra” A •> ‘-.ar:; 
man of a light coniplexinn, withoisi acravas, went from »>;*,!': r./irriv-.-e'e 
to another carr}’ing orders. Anoth.cr, with drav.-;; sword nn.f! a hh.m 
police cap on hisliead, u-as stationing sentinels. In tlie in!!Ti'’r, v.-ithit! 
the barricades, vrinc-shops and |)'>rtcrs’ Ii)flgcs were convc rtr.-l inti) 
guard-houses. Moreover, the einentc was C(j!;di:cicd arrordini; to t'.e 
soundest military tactics. 'I'he j'arnuv, uneven, sinuous street-, full 
of turns and corners, were admirably cb.ostn; the environ'; f.f tb.e 
markets in particular, a network of strer'ts more intricate tlnn a 
forest. The Society of the I'riends of the Peojile, it v.-as said, lead 
assumed the direction of the insurnriiotj in the Qiianier .^aintc 
Avoye. A man, killed in Kne du Ponceau, who was searched, liad a 
plan of Paris ujton him, 

W’liat had really assumed the flircction r>f the emenfc w.as a sort 
of unknown impetuosity which was in the atmr\?pht.'re. The in-nr- 
rcction, abruptly, had built the harricarles with otic hand, an'! v.-i;h 
the other seized nearly all the i)osts of the garrison. In bc-s than three 
hours, like a train of powder which lakes fire, the insurgrnts had 
invaded and occupied on the right bank, the .■\rsenal, the Mayor'.s 
ofhcc of the Place Royalc, all the Marais, the Pojiincmirl manufac- 
tory of arms, the Galiotc, the Chateau ddiau, nil of the streets m-.ar 
the markct.s; on the left hank, the barracks of the N’eterans, Saintc 
Pelagic, the Place Mauhert, the powder-mill of the Den.': Monlins, 
ail the Parriercs. .At five o’clock m the afternoon they were master.s 
of the Piasiille, the Lingerie, the Blancs Manteans: ; their scont.s 
touched the Place des Victoires, .anil threatened the Hank, the h.ar- 
racks of the Petits Peres, and the Hotel des Po-ics. The third of 


Paris was in the emcutc. 

.At all jxiints the struggle had commenced on a gigantic scale ; and 
from the disarmings, from the domiciliary visits, from the armour- 
ers’ .shops hastily invaded, there was this result, that the combat 
which was commenced by throwing stones, was continued by 
throwing halls, 

.About six o'clock in the afternoon, the arcade Dn Sanmon be- 
came a field of battle. Tiic emcutc was at one end, the troops at tlic 
end opposite. Tiicy fired from one grating to the other. On ohscn-cr, 
a dreamer, the author of this hook, who had gone to get a near view 
of the volcano, found himself caught in the arcade between the two 
fires. He had nothing hut the projection of the pilasters v.-hich 
.separate the. shops to protect him from the halls ; he uvis nearly half 
an hour in this delicate .situation. 

Meanwhile the drums he.al the long roll, the National Guards 
dressed and armed thcmselve.c in haste, the legions left the mairies, 
the regiments left their barracks. Opposite the. arcade Dc I’.Ancrc, a 
dnirnmcr received a thrust from a dagger. .Another, on the 
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Cygne, was assailed by some thirty^ young men, who destrojxd his 
drum and took away his sword. Another was killed in the Rue Gre- 
nier Saint Lazare. In the Rue Michel_ le Comte three officers fell 
dead one after another. Several Municipal Guards, wounded in the 
Rue des Lombards, turned back. 

In front of the Cour Batave, a detachment of National Guards 
found a red flag bearing this inscription : Republican revolulion, No. 
127. Was it a revolution, in fact ? 

The insurrection had made the centre of Paris a sort of inextric- 
able, tortuous, colossal citadel. 

There w’as the focus, there was evidently the question. All the Te.st 
were only ‘.skirmishes. '\Vhat proved that there all would be decided, 
was that they were not yet fighting there. 

In some regiments, the soldiers were doubtful, which added to the 
frightful obscurity of the crisis. They remembered the popular ova- 
tion which in July, 1830, had greeted the neutrality of the 53rd of the 
line. Two intrepid men, who had been proved by the great wars, I^Iar- 
shal de Lobau and General Bugeaud, commanded, Bugeaud under 
Lobau. Enormous patrols, composed of battalions of the line sur- 
rounded by entire companies of the National Guard, and preceded 
by a commissar}' of police with his badge, went out reconnoi- 
tring the insurgent streets. On their side, the insurgents placed pick- 
ets at the corners of the streets and boldly sent patrols ouside of the 
barricades. They kept watch on both sides. The government, with 
an army in its hand, hesitated ; night was coming on, and the tocsin 
of Saint Merry began to be heard. The Minister of War of the 
time, Marshal Soult, who had seen Austerlitz, beheld this with 
gloomy countenance. 

These old sailors, accustomed to correct manoeuvring, and having 
no resource: or guide, save tactics, that compass of battles, are com- 
pletcl}’’ lost in presence of that immense foam which is called the 
wrath of the people. The wind of revolutions is not tractable. 

The National Guard of the banlieue hurried together in disorder. 
A battalion of the I2th Light ran down from Saint Denis, the Nth 
of the Line arrived from Courbevoie, the jjatteries of the MilitaO' 
School had taken position at the Carrousel ; artillery came from Vin- 
cennes. 

Solitude reigned at the Tuilerics. Louis Philippe was full 
serenity. 


V 

ORIGIKAUTY OF PARIS 

Wirnix two years, as wc have said, Paris had seen more than oiic 
insurrection. Outside of the insurgent quartiers, nothing is iistiaby 
more strangely calm than the. physiognomy of ' Paris during an 
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cineuic. Paris ncctistoms itvcif vrry jjtiirkly in ('vory!;ii:i::— -i; << 
ati ciiifiilc — and Paris is sn busy lint it d-'rs r. »l tronblc 
so sii.rriit a thinj,'. Tiic'^c ci'io-'sal n’tit-s aiot-o can contain at thr : 
titna a civil war, atul an indi-scriiiaitly strani'c trarcjuiUity. I %u 
when the* insnrrcclinn hq^'ins, wh.cn th.c drsnn, the lon.t'-rnll, 
f'cncrale, arc iicarf!, the siiopkccpcr merely 

“It seems tlierc is some squabble in the Kne Saint Martin.” 
Or; 



"I'anbourg Saint Antoine.’’ 

Often he adds with unconcern: 

“.Somewhere down that v.-ay.” 

Afterwards when he di'-tin;,'nishes the dismal and thrillin" nprtnr 
of mnshetry-and the firing; of platoon--, the shopkeeper sa.ys : 

“It is tiottinji warm, then ! Hullo, it is pn-ttinir vrarm !” 

A moment afterwards, if the etnenie approaches atul increasi->, he 
precipitately shuts his shop, atid hastily puts on his uniform ; that is 
In say, places his {'nods in safety and risks his persott. 

There is ftriii!:,' at the street corners, in ati arcade, in a cid-dr-snc ; 
harricafies arc taken, lost, and rettilo-n ; blood flows, the fronts of 
the houses are ridd!e<l with prai>c. halls kill jicoplc iti their beds, 
corpses encumber the pavement. A few streets ofT, you hear the 
cliekini' of billiard balls in the cafes. 

The theatres o])en their doors and jday comedie-' : the curious chat 
and lautth two steps from these street-- full of war. 'I’he fiacres joj; 
alfint': passers are k'oinj^' to dine in the city. Sometimes in the very 
(piarlier where there is fighting. In 18.11 a fu'-ilade was suspended 
to let a wedding jiarty jiass by. 

At the lime of the insurrection of the 12ih of May, 18.Vb in the 
Ktie Saint Marlin, a little infirm old man. drawing a hand-carl sur- 
mounted by a tricolourcd rag, in which there were decanters filled 
with some liquid, went hack and forth from the barricade to the 
troops and from the troops to the barricade, impartially offering 
g]a‘-:ses of cocoa — now to the government, now to the anarchy. 

Xothing is more strange : and this is the peculiar characteristic of 
the emeutes of Paris, which is m't found in any other capital. Two 
things arc n.-quisite for it, the greatness of I’aris and its gaiety. 
It reiiuires the city of N’oltairc and of Napoleon. 

Tills time, however, in the armed conte.st of the 5lli of June, 18.12, 
the great city felt something which was, perhaps, stronger than 
herself. .She was afraid. You saw everywhere, in the most distant and 
th.c mo‘-l “disinterested" quartiers, doors, windows, and shutlcr.s 
closed in broad day. The cour.ageous armed, the poltroons hid. The 
careless and busy wayfarer disappeared. Many streets were as empty 
as at tour o’clock in the morning. Alarming stories were circulated, 
ominous nimours were spread. “Th.at they were masters of the 
Pan'K,’" “that, merely at the cloisters of Saint Merry, there were 
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six hundred, intrenched and fortified in tiic church “that the Line 
was doubtful;” "that Armand Carrel had been to see Marshal 
Clause! and that the nnarshal had said : Have one regiment in the 
place first;” "that Lafayette was sick, but that he had said to them 
notwithstanding: / ant with you. I will foUozu you anywhere 
where there is room for a chair;” “that it was necessary to keep on 
their guard ; that in the night there would be people who would 
pillage the isolated houses in the deserted quartiers of Paris (in 
this the imagination of the police was recognised, that Anne Rad- 
cliife mixed with government) "that a battery had been planted 
in the Rue Aubry le Boucher “tliat Lobau and Bugeaud were con- 
sulting; and that at midnight, or at daybreak at the latest, four 
columns would march at once upon the centre of the emeute, the first 
coming from the Bastille, the second from the Porte Saint Martin, 
the third from La Greve, the four from the markets “that perhaps 
also the troops would evacuate Paris and retire to the Champ de 
iVIars “that nobody knew what might happen, but that certainly, 
this time, it was serious.” They were concerned about Marsha! 
Souk’s hesitation. "Why doesn’t he attack right away?” It is certain 
that he was deeply absorbed. The old lion seemed to scent in that 
darkness some unknown monster. 

Evening came, the theatres did not open ; the patrols made their 
round spitefully ; passers were searched ; the suspicious' were ar- 
rested. At nine o’clock there were more than eight hundred per- 
sons under arrest; tlie prefecture of police was crowded, the Con- 
ciergerie was crowded, La Force was crowded. At the Conciergeric, 
in particular, the long vault which is called the Rue de Paris was 
strewn with bundles of straw, on which lay a throng of prisoners, 
whom the man of Lyons, Lagrange, harangued valiantly. The rust- 
ling of all this straw, stirred by all these men, was like the sound of 
a shower. Elsewhere the prisoners lay in the open air in the prison 
yards, piled one upon another. Anxiety was everywhere, and a cer- 
tain tremor, little knowm to Paris. 

People barricaded themselves in their houses ; wives and mothers 
were terrified ; you heard only this : Oh ! my God! he has not come ■ 
back! In the distance there was heard very rarely the rumbling of 
a waggon. People listened, on their door-sills, to the rumours, the 
cries, the tumults, the dull and indistinct sounds, things of which 
they' said : That is the cavalry, or : Those are the ammunition wcf/- 
gons galloping down, the trumpets, the drums, the musketry', and 
above all, that mournful tocsin of Saint Merry. They expected the 
first cannon-shot, hlen rose up at the corners of the streets and dis- 
appeared, crying: "Go home!” And they hastened to bolt their 
doors. They said : "How will it end ?” From moment to moment, as 
night fell, Paris seemed coloured more dismally with the fearful 
flame of the emeute. 



ROOK i-:li-:vexth 

THE ATOM FRATERNISES WITH THE HURRICANE 

I 

soMi: INSIGHT INTO Tiu: OKiGiN or GAVj:ocH!:'s rori rv — 
INTIXT-NCi: or AN At’AHIlMiriAN VI‘ON THAT mr.Tr.v 

At the niomenl the insurrection, sjirinirin;: up nt ilie shock of she 
])CopIc with the troops in front of the Ar'-cnnl, tleSerniincii n. hnek- 
wnrtl movement in the muliitude which w.ts following the licarsc 
and which, for the whole length of the honlevards, weighed, so to 
say, ui>on the head of the jiroccssion, tliere was a frightful reflux. 
Tlic mass wavered, the ranks broke, all ran, darted, slipped away, 
some with cries of attack, others with the ])allor of tlight. 'I'he great 
river which covered the boulevards divided m a twinkling, over- 
flowed on the right and on the left, an<l tioured in torrents into two 
hundred .streets at once with the rushing of an ojiencd tnill-sluicc. 
At this moment a ragged child who was coming down the Rue 
Menilmontant, holding in his hand a branch of laiiurnum in bloom, 
■which he had just gathered on the heights of R.elleville, caught sight, 
before a second-hand dealer’.s shop, of an old horse pistol. He threw 
his flov.-cring hranch ujion the pavement, and cried ; 

“Mother What's-vour-uame, I'll borrow your machine.” 

And he ran oft with the jiistol. 

Two minutes later, a flood of terrified hmirgeois who were fleeing 
through the Rue Amelot and the Rue Rassc, met the child who was 
hrandishing his pistol and .singing: 

Un unit on iic voit ricn, 
l,c jour on voii trcs-liicn, 

D'liii i-cril aiKJcryphc 
1.0 boiirncois s'clKinrifTc, 

I’ralitjiicr. I.a vertu. 

Ttiiii cliapcau poiiiui ! 

It was little fiavroche going to war. 

On the boulevard he jicrceived that the pistol had no hammer. 

Whose was this refrain which serveil him to time his march, and 
all the other songs which, on occasion, he was fond of singing? v.'e 
do not know. Wlio knows? his own perhaps. GavriKhe besides kept 
tip with all the popular air.s in circulation, and mingb 
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his own warbling. A sprite and a devil, he made a medley of the 
voices of nature and the voices of Paris. He combined the repertor)- 
of the birds with the repertory of the workshops. He knew some 
painter's boys, a tribe contiguous to his own. He had been, as it ap- 
pears, three months a printer’s apprentice. He had done an errand 
one day for Monsieur Baour-Lormian, one of the Forty. Gavrochc 
was a gamin of letters. 

Gavroche moreover had no suspicion that on that wretched rainy 
night when he had offered the hospitality of his elephant to two 
brats, it was for his own brothers that he had acted the part of Pro- 
vidence. His brothers in the evening, his father in the morning ; such 
had been his night. On leaving the Rue des Ballets at early dawn, he 
had returned in haste to the elephant, artistically extracted the two 
monies, shared with them such breakfast as he could invent, then 
went away, confiding them to that good mother, the street, who had 
almost brought him up himself. On leaving them, he had given them 
rendezvous for the evening at the same place, and left them this 
discourse as a farewell : "I cat stick, otherwise spoken, 1 eshigne, or, 
os they say at the court, I haul off; Brats, if you don't find papa and 
mamma, come back here to-night. I will strike you up some supper 
and put you to bed.” The two children, picked up by some sergent 
de ville and put in the retreat, or stolen by some mountebank, or 
simply lost in the immense Chinese Parisian turmoil, had not re- 
turned. The lower strata of the existing social world are full of these 
lost traces. Gavroche had not seen them since. Ten or twelve weeks 
had elapsed since that night. More than once he had scratched the 
top of his head and said : “Where the devil are my two children t" 
Meanwhile he had reached, pistol in hand, the Rue du Pont au.v 
Choux. He noticed that there was now, in that street, but one shop 
open, and, a matter worthy of reflection, a pastrj^-cook’s shop. This 
was a providential opportunit_v to eat one more apple-puff before 
entering the unknorvn. Gavroche stopped, fumbled in his trousers, 
felt in his fob, turned out his pockets, found nothing in them, not a 
sou, and began to cry ; “Help 
It is hard to lack the final cake, 

Gavroche none the less continued on his way. 

Two minutes later, he was in the Rue Saint Louis. While passing 
through the Rue du Parc Royal he felt the need of some compen- 
sation for the impossible apple-puff, and he gave himself the im- 
mense pleasure of tearing dowm the theatre posters in broad day. 

A little further along, seeing a group of well-to-do persons pa^ 
by, who appeared to him to be men of property, he shrugged his 
shoulders, and spit out at random this mouthful of philosophic 
bile ; 

“These rich men, how fat they are ! they stuff tlicmselyes. The) 
wallow’ in good dinners. Ask them w’hat they do w'ith their money. 
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They don’t know nnytl'.ini; rihriiji it. They rat ii, 
of it the belly enrriw ;iw.-i.y.” 
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Tnr: brandishiiijx n jii'^tol wiihon* .n h.nniiier, h.oMinrx j; -n 
hand in the open street, is such a public tnn.-tii'n that t iavro.-ht: ft it 
his spirits rise hi^dicr with every stej). lie cried, between tb.e snatch.r-', 
of the Marseillaise which Ite was sinijin” : 

"It’s all well. I snlTer a poi>d <!cal in my left ]^aw, I rnn 

broken with iny rhenmatisin, bi:t 1 am contcTit, ritirens. Tlie b I'ar- 
tteois have nothin^,' to do but to behave themselves, 1 atn ct'in:: to 
sneeze subversive cnn]i!els at them. What are th.e detectives? tlicy 
arc do^ts. 1 ly jinks ! don’t let ns fail in respect for tlojts. Xow I wi.-li 
1 had one to my pistol.* 1 come from the boulevard, my friends, it is 
fjettinj; hot, it is boilint,' over a little, it is simttierini:. It is time to 
skim the ])ot. I'orward, men! let their impure blood water th.e fur- 
rows ! I f’ivc my days for my country. 1 shall never see my concubitic 
attain, n-e-ver, over, yes. Never ! but it’s all the same, let tis be joy ftil ! 
let ns fittht, ejtad! 1 have had enouith of despoti'-m." 

.At that moment, the horse of n lancer f>f the National Guard. v.’lio 
was passinif, haviiift falleti down, Gavroeb.c laid his pi.st(>l o!i the 
pavement, and raised nj) the man, thcti he heljieil to raise the horse. 
After which he jjicked np his jnslol, and resumed his way. 

In the Kite de Thoriitny, all was jteace and sdence. ’I'his apathy, 
suited to the Marais, contrasted with the vast surroir.tdin;,' nj)roar. 
Four gossips were chatting njxm a donrstej). Scotland has her trios 
of witches, hut Paris has her fpiartettes of (jossips; and the "thou 
shalt be kintj,’' would be fpiite as runinously east at Ponaparte in the 
Ikuuloyer .S(|uare as at Alacbcth in the heath of .\rmviyr. It would 
be almost the same croakiny. 

The }tossij)S of tlie Kne <Ie Thorittny were busv only with their own 
affairs. They were three portresses and a ray-picker with her basket 
.and honk. 

The four seemed .standiny at the four corners of old aye, which 
are dt'c.ay, decrepitude, min, and sorrow. 

The ray-picker was humble. In this out-door society, the ray- 
picker bows, the portress patronises, 'khat is a result fd the sweep- 
mys which .are. as the portresses will, fat or lean, aecordiuy to the 
fattcy of her who makes the hc.ad. There may he kindness in the 
hrifom. 

This ray-picker was a yratefnl basket, and she smiled, what a 
smile I ti> the three jKjriressvs. Fnch thinys as this were said ; 

’ The i'r<nc!i call '.he linneuer of .a jibtf.t, the of i'.. 
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"Ah, now, your cat is ahva3's spiteful, is she?” 

“Luddy ! cats, you know, are nat’rally the enemies of dogs. It i; 
the dogs that complain.” 

“And folks, too.” 

“Still, cats’ fleas don’t get on folks.” 

“That’s not the trouble, dogs are dangerous. I remember one year 
there was so many dogs they had to put it in the papers. It was the 
time they had the big sheep at the Tuileries to draw the King of 
Rome’s little waggon. Do you remember the King of Rome?” 

“Me, I liked the Duke of Bourdeaux better.” 

“For my part, I knew Louis XVII. I like Louis XVII. better.” 

“How dear meat is. Ma’am Patagon !” 

“Oh ! don’t speak of it, the butchering is horrid. Horridly horrid. 
They have nothing but tough meat nowadays.” 

Here the rag-picker intervened ! 

"Ladies, business is very dull. The garbage heaps are shabby. 
Folks don’t throw anything away in these days. They eat everj’- 
thing.” 

"There are poorer people than you, Vargouleme.” 

“Oh, that is true !” replied the rag-picker, with deference, "for 
my part I have an occupation.” 

There was a pause, and the rag-picker, yielding to that necessity 
for display which lies deepest in the human heart, added : 

"In the morning when I get home, I pick over the basketful, I 
make my sorties (probably sortings). That makes heaps in my room. 
I put the rags in a basket, the cores in a tub, the linens in my closet, 
the woollens in mv bureau, the old papers in the corner of the win- 
dow, the things good to eat into my plate, the bits of glass in the 
fireplace, the old shoes behind the door, and the bones under my 
bed.” 

Gavroche, who had stopped behind, was listening. 

“Old women,” said he, “what business have y'ou now talking 
politics ?” 

A volley assailed him, composed of a quadruple hoot. 

“There is another scoundrel !” 

“What has he got in his stump? A pistol.” 

“I want to know, that beggar of a momcl” „ 

“They are never quiet if they are not upsetting the government. 

Gavroche, in disdain, made no other reply than merely to hft 
the end of his nose with his thumb while he opened his hand to its 
full c.xtcnt. 

The rag-picker cried ; 

“Spiteful go-bare-paws !” 

She who answered to the name of Ma’am Patagon clapped her 
hands in horror. 

“There is going to be troubles, that’s sure. That rascal over there 
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with a heard, I used to see him j;o hy cvi ry iiv'.ruini' with a yr.'.;!;;: 
thing’ in a pink cap untler his arm; tn-day 'l see iiim go hv, hV '.v.ss 
giving liis arm to a inuskel. Ma'am Harheux says il;at tiu re was a 
revolution last v,xck at — at— at — where is the place? — at rooOii-e. 
And then sec him tlicre with his pistol, that horrid hlacl.-enard ? it 
seems the Cclestins are all full of cannon. What wo’,i!<i you liavc 
the government do with the scapegraces who do nothing inn invent 
w.ays to disturb people, when we are beginning to he a little ejuiet. 
after all the Irouhles we have harl, good Lord ( jod. that j) >nr (jnee';; 
that I see go hy in the carl! And all this is going to make stintT 
dearer still. It is infamous! and surely I will go to see yon guillo- 
tined, you scoundrel." 

"Von snifTIc, my ancient," sai«l Gavrorhe. "Llow your prommi- 
tory." 

And he passed oti, 

M’hen he reached the Rnc Pavec, the rng-jiicker recurred to his 
mind, and he solilogni.-ed thus: 

“You do wrong to insult the Revolutionists, Mr)t!uT 1 leap-in-the- 
corner. This pistol is in your interest. It is so that you may have 
more things good to cal iii your htiskct.” 

Suddenly he heard a noise behind him : it was the portress Pat.agon 
who had followed him, and who, from a distance, was shakittg her 
fist at him, crying: 

“Von are nothing hut a bastard!” 

‘‘Yes,” saitl Gavroche, "1 amtisc myself at that in a pnTound 
manner." 

Soon after, he j)assed the Ilotel l,amoignon. Tliere he shouted 
out his appeal : 

"Mu route for battle !" 

And he was seized with a Tit of mclanchniy. He hnikcd at his 
pistol with a rejtro.achful air, which seemed an endeavour to soften 
it : 

"1 go otT," said he to it, "hut you do not go olT." 

One dog may distract attention from another. :\ very lean cur 
was passing. Gavroche v.-as moved to j)ity. 

“My potjr how-wfjw," said he, "have you swallowed a harrell, 
then, tliat all the hoops .show?” 

Then he hent his steps towards the Ormc Saint Gervais. 

Ill 

JU.ST INDIGNATION- OF A nARttFK 

Tun worthy barber, who drove aw.ay the two little hoys to whom 
Gavroche oj>ened the paternal intestines of the elephant, was at this 
moment in liis .shop, busy shaving an old legionary soldier who had 
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sen’ed under the empire. They %Yere chatting. The barber had natu: 
ally spoken to the veteran of the emeute, then of General Lamarqu 
and from Lamarque they had come to the emperor. Hence a conve 
sation between a barber and a soldier, which Prudhomme, if he 1ie 
been present, would have enriched with arabesques, and which I 
would have entitled : Dialogue of the razor and the sabre. 

“Monsieur,” said the wig-maker, “how did the emperor mom 
on horseback?” 

“Badly. He didn’t know how to fall. So he never fell.” 

“Did he have fine horses ? he must have had fine horses !” 

“The day he gave me the cross, I noticed his animal. She was 
running mare, perfectly white. Her ears were very wide apart, sac 
die deep, head fine, marked with a black star, neck very long, knee 
strongly jointed, ribs protruding, shoulders sloping, Itind quartei 
powerful. A little more than fifteen hands high.”' 

, "A pretty horse,” said the barber. 

“It was the animal of his majesty.” 

The barber felt that after this word a little silence was prope: 
he conformed to it, then resumed ; 

“The emperor was never wounded but once, tvas he, monsieur ? 

The old soldier answered with the calm anci sovereign tone of 
man who was there : 

“In the heel. At Ratisbon. I never saw him so well dressed as he 
was that day. He was as neat as a penny.” 

“And you, hlonsieur V eteran, you must have been wounded of- 
ten?” 

“I ?” said the soldier, “ah ! no great thing. I got two sabre slashes 
in my neck at Marengo, a ball in my right arm at Austerlitz, an- 
other in my left hip at Jena, at Friedland a bayonet thrust — there, 
— at Moscow seven or eigiit lance thrusts, no matter where, at Lut- 
zen a shell burst which crushed my finger — Ah ! and then at Water- 
loo a bullet in my leg. That is all.” 

“How beautiful it is,” exclaimed the barber with a pindaric ac-. 
cent, “to die on the field of battle 1 Upon my word, rather than die 
in my bed, of sickness, slowly, a little ever}- day, with drugs, plaS"' 
ters, syringes, and medicine, I would prefer a cannon ball in my 
belly.” 

“You are not fastidious,” said the soldier. 

He had hardly finished when a frightful crash shook the shop. 
A pane of the window had been suddenly shattered. 

The barber became pallid. 

“O God !” cried he, “there is one !” 

“What?” 

“A cannon ball.” 

"Here it is,” said the soldier. 
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Aiui !u; picked up which wri'; r<>!!in;;> nn tlie d'-':. It 

was a sinnc. 

The harhiT ran tn the i)rtikcn window :nai ji-iv,- Gavrodw, v.'!;>> 
was runnini^ vrilli all his inisjhl towards the Sain: jcrni jnnria:. 
passing (lie iinrher’s shop, Gavrodte, who hr-a! th.c two icotsus on 
his mind, could not, rc>isl the. dc'-ire to hid Itim f^oo--! tlav, an-l lutd 
sent .a stone through his .<^a".h. 

“Sec!" screamed the harher, who from white had Itc.'une Mu.r, 
“he makes mischief for titc sake of mischief. What has nnyhe-dy 
done to tliai 


IV 

TUr. CIMI.t) WONDintS AT TJli: OI.I) MAN 

?\ri:A:\wntl,lt navroclic at (he Saint Jean tnarket wltere. the 
ftnard was already disarmed, had just — effected his juuctiou — with 
a liand led by Ihijolr.as, Coiirfeyrac, Coniheterre, and l-kaiilly. They 
were almost armed. I.kal5nre! and Jean IVottvaire ha<i joined tfiem 
and cnlar^'ed the jiroup. Etijolras iiacl a douhle-harrelled fowling 
j>iece. Combeferre .a 'National GuanS’s tmisl.-et hearing; the nmnher 
of tlic k'.i:inn, and at his waist two pistols which could he .seen, his 
coat hein.it unhuttoned, Jean Pronvaire an old cavalry mn.-ketoon, 
Bnhorcl a carbine ; Courfeyrac Av.as hrandishiny an unsheathed 
sword-canc. V'euilly, a drawn sabre in bis band, marched in the van, 
crying: “Poland for ever'." 

'I'hey came frotn the Qnai Morlatid cravatloss, batless, bre.ath- 
Icss, sotiked by the rain, lightning in their eyes. Gavroclte ap- 
jirnacbed them calmly : 

“Where are we going?’’ 

“Come on,” said Courfeyrac. 

P.(‘hin<i I'euiliy marched, or rather hounded, P.ahorcl, a fish in 
the water of the cmeute. He had a crimson waistcoat, and those 
words which crush everything. His waistcoat overcame a passer, 
wlio cried out in de.sjieration : 

“There arc tlie reds !’’ 

“’I'lte recks, the reds!" replied P»ahnrcl. comical fear, bour- 
geois. As for me, 1 don’t Iremlilc before a red poppy, the little red 
hood inspires me with no dismay. Bourgeois, believe me, leave the 
fear of red to horned cattle.’’ 

He caught sight of a jiicce of wall on which was jilacarded the 
most peaceful sliect of paper in the world, a permission to eat eggs, 
a c'harge for T-ont, addressed by the. Archbishop of Paris to iiis 
"('uaille.s" |/;oc/.-},- 

Pudiorcl exclaimed : 

• -''Oucfikw; polite \v:iy of .s.aying oaw" fgecse]. 
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And he tore tne charge from the wall. This conquered Gavroch 
From that moment, Gavroche began to study Bahorel. 

“Bahorel,” observed EnjoIras,_"yqu are wrong. You should ha\ 
let that charge alone, it is not with it that we have to do. You ar 
expending your wrath uselessly. Economise your ammunition. "W 
don’t fire out of rank, — no more with the soul than with the gun. 

“Each in his own way, Enjolras,” retorted Bahorel.'“This bishop' 
prosing annoys me, I want to eat eggs without anybody's permissioi 
You have the cold burning style ; I amuse myself. Besides, I am nt 
exhausting myself, I am gaining new energy ; and if I tore down ths 
charge, by Hercules ! it was to give me an appetite.” 

This word Hercules, struck Gavroche. He sought every oppoi 
tunity to instruct himself, and this tearer-down of posters had hi 
esteem. He asked him ; 

“What does that mean, Hcrctilcsf" 

Bahorel answered : 

“It means holy name of a dog in Latin.” 

Here Bahorel recognised at a window a pale young man with : 
black beard, who was looking at them as they were passing, probably 
a Friend of the ABC. He cried to him : 

“Quick, cartridges! para bcllmn." 

*‘Belhommc! [Handsome manijthat is true,” said Gavroche, who , 
now understood Latin. 

A tumultuous cortege accompanied them, students, artists, young 
men affiliated to the Cougourde d’Aix, workingmen, rivermen, 
armed with clubs and bayonets ; a few, like Combef erre, with pis- 
tols thrust into their waistbands. An old man, who appeared very 
old, was marching with this band. He was not armed, and he was 
hurrying, that he should not be left behind, although he had a 
thoughtful expression. Gavroche perceived him: 

“Whossat?” said he to Courfeyrac, 

“That is an old man,” 

It was M. Mabeuf . 


V 

THE OLD MAN 

We must tell what had happened. 

Enjolras and his friends were on the Boulevard Bourdon, ucaf 
the warehouses, at the moment the dragoons charged. Enjolras, 
Courfeyrac, and Combeferre were among those svho took to the 
Rue Bassomipierre, crydng; “To the barricades !” In the Rue Lcs- 
diguiercs they met an old man trudging along. What attracted their 
attention was, that this goodraan was walking zigzag, as if he were 
drunk. Moreover, he had his hat in his hand, although it had been 
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toi^cnarian exchanged iliis tlialo.^nc: 

“Monsieur Maheuf, go liunic." 

“What for?" 

“There is going to lie a row." 

“Very ^vdl.” 

“Sabre strokes, musket shots. Monsieur Mabeuf.” 
“Verj- well.” 

“Cannon shots." 


“Very well. Wlierc arc you going, you boy.<:" 

“We arc going to pilch tlic government over." 

“Very well." 

And he followed them. From tint moment he had not uttered a 
vrord. His .‘=10]) had suddenly become firm; some workingmen li.ad 
olTcred him an arm. he refused withn.slnkcof the head. He advanced 
almost to the front rank of the column, having at once the motion 
of a man v/ho is walking, and the countenance of a man who is 
asleej), 

"What a desperate goodman!" munnurecl tiie students. The 
rumour ran through tlic assemblage that he was — an ancient Con- 
vcnlionist — an old regicide. The company had turned into the Fnc 
dc la Verreric. 

Little ("javrochc marched on with all his might with this song, 
which made him a sort of clarion. He sang ; 


\''oici I.n tune qi:i imr.iit, 

Qtj.intl irfin<-nou< fiin": la forrt? 

DfinaTi'l.ait Cli.irlot ;i Cli.arlotte. 

Toil ton ton 
Pour Clinton. 

Jc n’ai qn'un Dicu, qn'nn roi, <jn’i:n linrd ct iin’ntic hour. 
Ponr avoir Ini tic Rrand m.ititi 
l.a rosce .n iiicnic Ic sh.viii, 

Dciix nioir.e.njx tiaicnt cn riNjic. 

7 .i 71 ri 
Ptnir P.ntsy 

Jc n’.ii qn'un Dicn. cjn’iiii roi. qn'nn lianl ct qn’nnc IfUtc. 
El ert dens pntivrcn pctii«. Itnips- 
Ci’.mme dnix ttrivc’i rt.nient snnU; 

Un tipre cn rinit dnn« sn prouc. 

Dun don d-on 
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Pour Meudon, 

Je n’ai qu'un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un Hard et qu’une liotte, 
L’ut; jurait et I’autre sacrait 
Quand irons-nous dans !a foret? 

Dcroandait Chariot a Charlotte. 

Tin tin tin 
Pour Pantin. 

Je n’at qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un Hard et qu’une botte.‘ 

They made their ^Yay towards Saint Merry. 


VI 

RECRUITS 

The band increased at every moment. Towards the Rue des Eil- 
lettes a man of tall stature, who was turning grey, whose rough and 
bold mien Courfeyrac, Enjolras.and Combeferre noticed, but whom 
none of them knew, joined them. Gavroche, busy singing, whistling, 
bumming, going forward and rapping on the shutters of the shops 
with the butt of his hammerless pistol, paid no attention to this man. 

It happened that, in the Rue de la Verrerie, they passed by Cour- 
feyrac's door. 

‘'That is lucky.” said Courfeyrac, “I have forgotten my purse, 
and I have lost my hat.” He left the company and went up to his 
room, four stairs at a time. He took an old hat and his purse. He took 
also a large square box, of the size of a big valise, which was hidden 
among his dirty clothes. As he was running down again, the por- 
tress hailed him ; 

“Monsieur de Courfeyrac?” 

“Portress, what is your name?” responded Courfeyrac. 

The portress stood aghast. . , 

“Why, you know it very well ; I am the portress, my name is 
IHother Veuvain," 

‘ See tlie moon is shining, when shall wc go into the woods? ashed Charley 
of Charlotte . . 

Too, too, too, for Chatou. I have hut one God, one king, one farthing, an 
one boot. 

For having drunk in early morn, dew and thyme, two sparroivs were w a 
fuddle. 

Zi, zi, zi, for Passv. 1 have but one God, one king, one farthing, and one 
boot. ' .. 

And these two poor little wolves were as drunk as two thrushes , a tiger 
laughed at it in his cave. , , . 

Don, don, don, for Meudon. I have but one God, one king, one fartinng, 
and one boot , , 

One swore and the other cursed. When shall we go into the woods, astec 
Ch.trlcy of Cliariotte. ■ r i ■ a 

• Tin, tin, tin, for Pantin. I have but one God, one king, one farthing, an 
one boot. 
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“Well, if you call luc Monsieur tie O'urfevrac auTiiu. ? sir;': e.-.l! 
you Mother fie Vouvain. X«nv. siieak, v.hat it.' Wlut fio 
want ?” 

“There is .f^ontehndv v.'ho wishc.s In spral: tr. vou.” 

“Who is it r" 

“I don't know." 

“Where is he?" 

“In iny loritro." 

“The devil !” said Courfeyrac. 

“Mut he has been wait in;; more than an lumr for vou to mnic 
home !” replied the portre.'-s. 

At the same time, a sftrt of younj^f workiiut-man, thin, j>a!e. small, 
froekled, dressed in a torn blouse .ami patcheil pantab'.'ms of ribbed 
velvet, and v.dto had rather the ajipearancc of a pirl in b >y's cloth.rs 
than of a m.an, came nut of the lodtte and said to Courfeyrac in a 
voice which, to be sure, was not the least in the world like a woman’.s 
voice. 

"Monsieur Marius, if you ideaser'’ 

"He is lu't in." 

“Will he be in this evenintt?" 

“I don’t know anythiniT about it.” 

And Courfeyrac addcfl : “.As for mvsclf, T s'liall tmt be iit.” 

The vount; man looked fixcdlv at him, and askofl him ; 
“WhV.so.^" 

“P.ec.ausc." 

“Where arc you point: then 

“What is that to yfin ?” 

“Do you want me to carry your box ?" 

“I am p')inp to the barricades.” 

"Ik.) you want me to po with you ?” 

“If you like." nnsv.-ered Courfeyrac. “The road is free ; the streets 
bclf'up to everybody." 

.‘\nd he r.an oft' to rejoin his friends. When he harl rejoinerl them, 
he pave the box to one of them to carry. It was not until a rptarter 
fu' an hour afterwards that he ])crceivcd tlial the younp man hafl in 
fact follf)wed them. 

A mob docs not po prcci-^cly v.-hcro it wishes. We have e.xplaitied 
that a pust of wind carries it ahnip. 'I'licy went beyond Saint Merry 
and found themselves, withoul really knowing how, in the Rtic 
Saint Denis. 



BOOK TWELFTH— CORINTH- , 

I 

HISTORY OF CORINTH FROM ITS FOUNDATION 

T HE Parisians who, to-day, upon entering the Rue Rambuteau from 
the side of the markets, notice on their right, opposite the Rue Mon- 
detour, a basket-maker’s shop, with a basket for a sign, in the shape 
of the Emperor Napoleon the Great, with this inscription: 

NAPOLEON EST FAIT 
TOUT EN osier/ 

do not suspect the terrible scenes which this very place saw thirty 
years ago. 

Here were the Rue de la Chanvrerie, which the old signs spellea 
Chanverrerie, and the celebrated wine-shop called Corinth. 

The reader will remember all that has been said about the_ bar- 
ricade erected on this spot and eclipsed elsewhere by the barricade 
of Saint I^Ierry'. Upon this famous barricade of the Rue de h 
Chanvrerie, now fallen into deep obscurity, we are about to throff 
some little light. 

Permit us to recur, for the sake of clearness, to the simple means 
already employed bj' us for Waterloo. Those who would picture to 
themselves with sufficient exactness the confused blocks of houses 
which stood at that period near the Pointe Saint Eustachc, at the 
northeast corner of the markets of Paris, where is now the niontli 
of the Rue Rambuteau, have only to figure to themselves, touching 
the Rue Saint Denis at its summit, and the markets at its base, an 
N, of which the two vertical strokes would be the Rue de la Granoc 
Truanderie and the Rue de la Chanvrerie, and the Rue de la Petite 
Truanderie would make the transverse stroke. The old Rue 
detour cut the three strokes at the most awkward angles. So tha 
the labyrinthine entanglement of these four streets sufficed to 
in a space of four hundred square yards, between the markets 
the Rue Saint Denis, in one direction, and between the ^ 
Cygne and the Rue des Prccheurs in the other direction, seven mc J 
of houses, oddly intersecting, of various sizes, placed crosswise an 

’ XArOLEOX IS MADE, 

.VIX or WILLOW BR.AID. 
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as if hy chance, an»i scparntt.i hut .••!!:;h;ly, V-'v.v hi i.k- nf i:- a 
stone l)y narrow crevice-.-.. 

\Yv, .<ay jiarrow eri-vire,=. xui'l wc ran.iio; );ive a more in-t .i of 
those f)hhcurc'. coiitraelevl. nnqniar {aien-, iiv V;:ir;'- c;.::;! 

slfirics hi'jli. 'riic^e hon-es we-re .■•e'l liilajiielate--.], t’-ast' in K'.;', -; 
de la Ciianvrcrie anei dc ia I'e-litc Tntaiidcrie. th.c fti-n;'. v.r;e 
shored tip with lu-ani':, reacliii:;i frcni om- a;: -tha-r. 7S;'.' 

street was narrow anti the }tn*tcr v;iclo. the p:i‘o-|- r.loe,;; a 

pavenn-iil which was alway.s wi:}, Ix'-.ielc that were lihe crliar- , 

ftreat stone hl'icks encircleel with iron, innneii'-e' tpiriea-.p' heaj'-^. and 
alley ttates arniee! with enortnotis and vnieraii!'.; f.Tatitnp-. Tlic Kite 
Ranihnlean has devastated ail this. 

The tianie Montletrmr jn'eturcs marvellotisly well tlte win'iitn;*'. 
of all this ronte. A little ftirther alon;t yon foniitl theni s’i!! better 
cxj»r<‘>sc(l hy the. A’:<e Pirout-Hf, which ratt i'.ito the Kite Mon'lctonr. 

'J'lie passer who came from tlte Isiic .^aitil Denis into tiu' Hne 
do la Cliattvrcrie saw it ;;radi!al!y narrov,' away before him as if h.e 
had entered an elongated funnel. At the end of the street, vdiieli was 
very short, he found the passnjp; barred mt the inarket side, and lie 
v.'onid have thoiitthi himself in a cnh<ic-sae, if he had not perceived 
on the ri.ithl and on the left two black opettinits hy wliich he could 
escape. 'J'hese were the Kite Mond«’t<nir. which communicated on 
the one side with the Rite des Prcchenrs. on the other with the Kms 
du (yirne and I’cliic Truanderic. At the end of this sort of cul-d,e- 
sne, at the corner of the o]icm’nft on the nid't. mittht he seen a hou.se 
lower than the rest, and formin.tt a kind of cajie on the street. 

In thi.s honse, only two stories hijth, had l>een festively installed 
for three Inindrcfl years an illustrious winc-shoj). 'I'his wine-shop 
raised a joyful sound in the very place which old Theophile has 
rendered famous in these two lines: 

IA Iir.aiile Ic .s<|ii',-lc*.to horrililc 
D'lm jiativro .'nii.aa! <iu' se jioulit.’ 

The location was pmod. 'i'he pniprictorship descended from father 
to son. 

In the time.s of ^^nthurin Rejtnier, this wine-sliop was called 
the Pot tv.ir Posrx (the Pol of Roses), and as rebuses were in fasli- 
ion, it had fora sijpi a post {f'oloau) painted ro.se colour. In the last 
century, the worthv Natoirc. one of the fantastic masters now held 
in disdain hy the nj;id school, havint^ ^ot tipsy several times in this 
wine-shi.ip at the same table where Rerpiier had 'pit drunk, out of 
pratitusle painted a hunch of Corinth itrajies upon the rose-coloured 
post. The landlord, from joy, chantted his si^pi and had pilded be- 
low the hunch these wor<ls ; ’/Vic Craf-c of ConiitJi. Hetice the name 


' Tiirre rank', the h.erriiitv fla'Ict-cJ «is .a ;*'-Kir lover v.h'> hae.r; 
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Corinth. Nothing is more natural to drinkers than an ellipsis. The 
ellipsis is the zigzag oi phrase. Corinth gradually dethroned the Pof 
aux Roses. The last landlord of the dynasty. Father Hucheloup, 
not er'cn knowing the tradition, had the post painted blue. 

. A basement room in which was the counter, a room on the first 
floor in which was the billiard table, a spiral wooden staircase pierc- 
ing the ceiling, wine on the tables, smoke on the w’alls, candles in 
broad day, such was the wine-shop. A stairway with a trap-door in 
the basement-room led to the cellar. On the second floor were the 
rooms of the Hucheloups. You ascended by a stairway, which was 
rather a ladder than a stairrvay, the only entrance to which was by a 
back door in the large room on the first floor. In the attic, two garret 
rooms, with dormer windows, nests for servants. The kitchen 
divided the ground-floor with the counting-room. 

Father Hucheloup was perhaps a born chemist, he was certainly a 
zook ; people not only drank in his wine-shop, they ate there. Huche- 
loup had invented an excellent dish which was found only at his 
house; it was stuffed carps which he called car pcs an gras. This was 
eaten by the light of a tallow candle, or a lamp of the tirhc of Louis 
XVL, upon tables on which an oil-cloth was nailed for a table- 
cloth. Men came there from a distance. Hucheloup, one fine morn- 
ing, thought proper to advertise by-passers of his “specialty h& 
dipped a brush in a pot of blacking, and as he had an orthography 
of his own, even as he had a cuisine of his own, he improvised upon 
his wall this remarkable inscription: 

CARPES 110 GRAS. 

One winter, the showers and the storms took a fancy to efface 
the S which terminated the first word and the G which commenced 
the third ; it was left like this : 

CARPE no RAS. 

Time and the rain aiding, a humble gastronomic advertisement 
had become a profound piece of advice. 

So that it happened that, not knowing French, Father Huci'cloup 
had known Latin, that he had brought philosophy out of his kitchen 
and that, desiring simply to eclipse Careme, he had equalled Horace. 
And what was striking was that this also meant : Enter my wine- 
shop. 

Nothing of all this is at present in existence. The Mondetour 
labyrinth was.ripped up and opened Avide in 1847, and probably rs 
now no more. The Rue de la Chanvrerie and Corinth have disap- 
peared under the pavements of the Rue Ramhutcau. 

As we have said, Corinth was one of the meeting, if not raliymff 
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])!:iccs. of Coiirfcyrac niu! iiicjv!'. l! v.;-.- v.'r > liat; .?!-• 

covered Coritiili. Heliad cr.iored on account of (’o-/c I s ^- !.e 
rtlurticd on .account of Caries cu (hi:s. d’hey lira;:’; tUi'-rc, tiny 
ntc there, they ^5u'uIed there ; they p-iid lit’dc, tin y j, tio y 
did not pay at all, they were alw.ays welcoine. I'ctli^r 1 1'U.hed'.r.t) 
wa*? a goridman, 

Hiiclielonp. a ttoodmnn, wc have ite-t r-nid, v.-ps a ciedc with, uuv.;-.- 
tachc^; rut amuciuf; variety. lie liad .'ilw.ay.'; an ilidnunoured froe, 
^(.■crned to wivli to ititiinidate his cu-'Ufmers. j:ruushli.d .at j^c 
who came to Itis hotter-, ami apjK-.ared more di.'pn-.t'(| tr, p-ch a rjuar- 
rcl with them than to serve ihejn their soup, .And still, v.'e ntatmniu, 
they were alw.ays welc'ime. 'I'hi-; oddity had hronstht cu'toui to it!' 
shop, atul led yonntf tneti to him, sayim: to crtch oth.er: ‘'CoU!'; .a:!.! 
hear leather Ihicheloup yrunjlile." lie had heen a fruciiii’-nuoter. 
He would suddcJtly hurst out laue'hiu;^. Coarse voire, frrr---l {ievil. 
His was ,a comic heart, with :i Irayic fare; he nslad tio'.iiut;; hetter 
than to friuhiteu you, much like tltosc siUiiT-hoves wltich liavc the 
‘dtape cif a pistol. 'I'lie discliarf^e is a suee.'te. 

His wife was Mother Hucheloup, a heartlcil creature, and very 
Mglv. 

Tttwards Father Huclickmpdietl. W itli him the secret of the 
Ciirf't's au prijs w.as lost. His v,-idow, scarcely cnnsidahle, coitiituted 
tlte wliie-shop. P.ut the cuisine <!e”eneratcd and hccamo c-Ntcrahle, 
the wuic, v.hich had always heen had became frightful. Courfev- 
rac and his friends continued to go to Corinth, however— “frosti 
jiity,*' said Fossuet. 

Widow Hucheloup v.’.as short*wimic(l ami deformeil, witli memo- 
ries of the country, .‘site relieved their liresomeue.ss hv her pro- 
nuuciatiou. She had a w.ay of Iter own of saying things which s])iccd 
her village and .spring-time reminiscences. It had once been her 
fortune, she affinticd, to hear "the lead-itrc.asis .sing in the hawk- 
thorns.’' 

Tilt: room on the first floor, in which was “tlic restaurant,” wa< .a 
lung and wide room, encumbered wiilt stools, crickets, chairs, 
henrltes, and tables, and a rickety ('Id hiiliard-tahlc. It w;ls readied 
by the sj'iral staircase wliich terminated at tlic corner of the room 
in a square hole like the hatchw.ay of a ship. 

Titis room, liglitcd liy a single narrow windov.' and liy a lamp 
whidt v.’.as always hunting, Iiad the appearance of a garret. All ilie 
pieces of furniture on four legs behaved as it they liad hut three, 
'i'h.e wliiti'washcd walls had no ornament e.xcept this qinatrain in 
hout'ur (if Ma’am Hitchdoup; 

i-llic t tioiiie jc!*, rile tj*v.j\n!i*.r h I'.ciix, 

Unc vcrre.c haliitc cn fun nc: luvardcu.': ; 
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On tremble a chaque instant qu’cllc ne vqus la mouche, 

Et qu’un beau jour son nez ne tombe dans a bouche.* 

This was written in charcoal upon the rvall. 

Ma’am Hucheloup, the original, went back and forth from morn- 
ing till night before this quatrain in perfect tranquillity. Two serv- 
ants, called Chowder and Fricassee, and for whom nobody had ever 
known any other names, helped Ma’am Hucheloup to put upon the 
tables the pitchers of blue wine and the various broths which were 
served to the hungry in earthen dishes. Chowder, fat, round, red, 
and boisterous, former favourite sultana of the defunct Huclieloup, 
was uglier than any mythological monster ; still, as it is fitting that 
tlie servant should always keep behind the mistress, she was less 
ugly than Ma’am Hucheloup. Fricassee, long, delicate, white with 
a lymphatic whiteness, rings around her eyes, eyelids drooping, al- 
ways exhausted and dejected, subject to what might be called chronic 
weariness, up first, in bed last, served ever}fbody, /even the other 
serv'ant, mildly and in silence, smiling through fatigue with a sort 
of vague sleepy smile. 

Before entering the restaurant room, you might read upon the 
door this line written in chalk by Courfeyrac : 

Regale si tu peux et mange si tu I'oses.* 


II 

PRELIMINARY GAIETY 

Laigle de iMeaux, we know, lived more with Joly than elsewhere. 
He had a lodging as the bird has a branch. The two friends lived to- 
gether, ate together, slept together. Everything was in common with 
them, even Musichetta a little. They were what, among the Chapeau 
Brothers, are called biui. On the morning of the Sth of June, they 
went to breakfast at Corinth. Joly, whose head was stopped up, had a 
bad cold, which Laigle was beginning to share. Laigle’s coat was 
threadbare, but Joly w’as well dressed. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning when they opened the 
door of Corinth. 

They went up to the first floor. 

Chowder and Fricassee received them: “Oysters, cheese, and 
ham,” said Laigle. 

And they sat down at a table. 

' She astounds at ten paces, she terrifies at two, a %vart inhabits her danger* 
ous nose; you tremble every moment lest she blow it you, and lest some hne 
day her nose may fall into her mouth. 

’Feast if you can and eat if you dare. 
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Tlie \vinc-.>;h<ij) v.-.m cniplj-; {lity tw.j ()!<!•,• v.iTc 
Fricassee, reco'^nisiiUT Joiy ami Lni"ic, f'!:t a ■■ 
Slie table. 

As they v.-erc at liicir fin-l r)\>i<.r', a 
wviy of the st.airs, ntul a voice sai'l: 

"I %vris passiii;'. I smelt in the street a fleiiciw.; 
cheese. 1 have come in." 

It was Grantaire. 


t ;c. 

<i{ V.' 

■<>] :-.l ila- 
■ o'i ittr <> 


Grantaire took a st<’nl am! sat flown at th.c t.alslf. 
I'ricasscc, .‘^cein^ Grantaire, je.it two of wine o;! 

Tiiat nsafic three, 

"Arc yon ftuintj to drink llio'-t; two ixv.ih.-'?” inonirr/- I.ni 
Grant. a ire. 

(irantairc answcrcf! ; 


on 


iC < 


.f 


",'Ml arc inoeiiiotis, yon alone arc ic.ncnnon^, 'rv.o b i'.;b < n.'-wT 
astonishefi a man." 

The filh.ers hrul he.ttnn by e.atino. Grantaire he;;.m by flritjkitn;. 
A half bottle was qnirkly swallowcfl. 

"Have yon a hole in vfiiir stomach resnmed Lai;,ne, 

"Von snrely have one in yfnir eli>ow," said (irantairc, 

.■\nd. after em]ilyin'4 his fda'-s. he n<I(led; 

".■\h, novr. l-aif^Ie of the Hmcra.l orations, yonr coat {■= old.” 

"I hojie so." re])lie'l ljai;;lc. "Tiiat makes ns attrci' f o well, my coat 
and I. It has not all my wrinkles, it doesn’t !»imi me nnywlu. re. it ins 
fitted itself to all my deformities, it is complaisant to ail my motions ; 
I feel it finly hecanse it kecjis me warm. Old cnat> are the .same thiin; 
as old friends." 

“'I'liat's Inie," t.vclaitned Joly, jnitiinis in the iiialo|;ae, ".in old 
}iahit [coat] is an old nh; Ifrieml)." 

''Fspeci.ally,’' saifi Grantaire, "in the iiiontii of .1 man wiiosc hf'.ad 
is sto])jie<l nji." 

"(irantairc," asked J.aigle, "do yon cf)me from the hoitievarfl ?" 

"No." 

“We jnst saw the he.ad of the procession pass, Joly and I." 

"It is .a harvclloiis spectacle," .said Joly. 

"How fpiict tins street is!" c.Nclaimed lnit;le. "Who would .sus- 
pect th.al I’aris is all top'•y-ln^^•y ? Yon see tiiis was foniierly all 
monasteries ahoiu here! l)n HrenI ami .Sanval j^ivc tiie list of tiicni, 
and the Abbe Lehenf. Tluy were all around here, they swarniefl, 
the sljfMl, tlic tnishod, llic shaven, the Ijearded. llie f^rcy.s, the blacks, 
the v.-!iitC 5 , the Franciscans, the Minimi, the Capncliiris, ilie (‘ar- 
siiditcs, the l.csscr Anjpislincs, the Gre.iter .'\n"nstincs, the Obi 
.•Xnenstines, Tiny littered." 

" Don’t talk about niotiV.s,” interrupted Grantaire, "it makes me 
want to scratch.” 

’l iicn lie esudaimed ; 
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On tremble a chaque instant qu’elle ne vqus la moticlic, 

Et qu’un beau jour son nez ne tombe dans a bouche.’ 

This was written in charcoal upon the wall. 

Ma’am Hucheloup, the original, went back and forth from morn- 
ing till night before this quatrain in perfect tranquillity. Two serv- 
ants, called Chowder and Fricassee, and for whom nobody had ever 
known any other names, helped Ma'am Hucheloup to put upon the 
tables the pitchers of blue wine and the various broths which were 
served to the hungry in earthen dishes. Chowder, fat, round, red, 
and boisterous, former favourite sultana of the defunct Hucheloup, 
was uglier than any mythological monster ; still, as it is fitting that 
the servant should always keep behind the mistress, she was less 
ugly than Ma’am Hucheloup. Fricassee, long, delicate, white with 
a lymphatic whiteness, rings around her eyes, eyelids drooping, al- 
ways exhausted and dejected, subject to what might be called chronic 
weariness, up first, in bed last, served everj^’hody, (Cven the other 
servant, mildly and in silence, smiling through fatigue with a sort 
of vague sleepy smile. 

Before entering the restaurant room, you might read upon tlie 
door this line written in chalk by Courfeyrac ; 

Regale si tu peux ct mange si tu I'oses.’ 


n 

PRELIMINARY GAIETY 

Laigle de Meaux, we know, lived more with Joly than elsewhere. 
He had a lodging as the bird has a branch. The tvvo friends lived to- 
gether, ate together, slept together. Everything was in common with 
them, cven Musichetta a little. They were what, among the Chapeau 
Brothers, arc called biui. On the morning of the 5th of June, they 
went to breakfast at Corinth. Joly, whose head was stopped up, b<ttl a 
bad cold, which Laigle was beginning to share. Laigle’s coat was 
threadbare, but Joly was well dressed. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning when they opened the 
door of Corinth. 

They went up to the first floor. 

Chowder and Fricassee received them: "Oysters, cheese, and 
ham,’’ said Laigle. 

And they sat down at a table. 

’ She astounds at ten paces, she terrifies at two, a wart inhabits her dan^r* 
ous nose ; you tremble everj- moment lest she blow it you, and lest some nnc 
day her nose may fall into her moutli, 

’ Feast if you can and eat if you dare. 
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The \vine-‘-hnp war, eniply; thfw two only wr-rc thi* re. 

I'ricnsrcc, recojpiirir.tr Jnly and I-nU:!c, yui a h etje ».{ wi:a- 1:1 
the table. 

As they were :it their firvi ny.'ierr, a herid. apj.r.irr d- :\i tl!'- 
way of tile stairs, and a voire mid; 

“I was pas^iiifp I .smelt in the strcft a delirious rid.i’.ir nt itric 
cheese. 1 ii.'ive come in.” 

It was (jrantaire. 

Grantairc look a stool and sat down .at the table. 

Fricassee, sccintl Grantairc, put two bottles of witw on th'- t.aMe. 

Thru tnadc three. 

"Are yon .ttointj to drink those two luetlcs?” iiupurt.! .,f 

Grantairc. 

Grantairc answitred ; 

"A!! arc injtcnious, yon alone arc ingi-nnons, 'f‘w, , bottb s r.rvcr 
astonished a matt." 

'I'hc others had hejtnn by eatimi. Gratitnirc hepan by drinkinip 
A half bottle wris (purkly swallowed. 

"Have volt a liole in your stoinnrbr” resunu’d I-uj;!e. 

"You surely have, one in yonr cllmw,” said Gr.antaire, 

.And, after emplyinjt his plass, he addtd: 

",\h, now, I.nit;le of the funeral orations, yotir coat is o!*!,” 

"J hope so," replied J-ii;:Ie, "'1‘iiat makes us attree so well, my coat 
and I. It has (;ot :dl my wrinkles, it doesn’t hind me anywlicre, it h.'is 
rute<I it.self to all my deformitie.s, it is complaisant t*) all my motions ; 
I feel it only becansc it keeps me warm. Old coats are the same thinjc 
ns old friends." 

"'I'hni'.s Irne," exclaimed Joly, joininjt in the <!ialo"ne, "an old 
habit jeoatj is an old abi [friend)." 

"Fspecially,’' said Grantairc, "in the montit of :i man who^e head 
is .stojipcil uj)." 

"Grantairc,” asked I-aiglc, "do vtm come from tlie honievard?” 
"No.” 

"\Vc just saw the head of the procc.ssion pass, Joly atul I.” 

"It is a harvellous .<])eclaclc,” said Joly. 

"How (jiiiet thi.s street is!” exclaimed T-aiple. “Who wotdd .stts- 
pect that Paris is all topsy-turvy? You sec this was formerly .nil 
mouastcries .ahnul here! Hu Freni and Sauval .qivc the list of them, 
and titc Ahhc i.eheuf. They were all around here, they .swarmcti, 
titc shod, tlic unshod, the shaven, the bearded, the ttrey.s, the idacks, 
the whites, the I'ranciscans, the Minimi, the Capuchins, the Car- 
melites, tite i.esser .Au.mtstine.s, the Gre.atcr Auttustines, the C)!d 
Aiutustines. 'riiey littered." 

■‘non't t-alk about monks," interrupted Grantairc, “it makes tiic 
want to scrateh." 

Then he exclaimed ; 
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“Peugh! I have just swallowed a bad oyster, Here’s the hypo- 
chondria upon me again. The oysters are spoiled, the servants arc 
ugly. I hate human kind. I passed just now in the Rue Richelieu be- 
fore the gregt public library. This heap of oyster shells, which they 
call a library, disgusts me to think of. How much paper 1 how much 
ink ! how much scribbling ! Somebody has written ail that ! What 
booby was it who said that man is a biped with feathers ? And then, 
I met a pretty girl whom I knew, beautiful as Spring, worthy to be 
called Floreal, and delighted, transported, happy, with the angels, 
the poor creature, because yesterday a horrid banker, pitted with 
small-pox deigned to fancy her. Alas 1 woman watches the publican 
no less than the fop ; cats chase mice as well as birds. This damsel, 
less than two months ago, was a good girl in a garret, she fixed the 
little rings of copper in the eyelets of corsets, how do 3 'ou call it ? 
She sewed, she had a bed, she lived with a flower-pot, she was con- 
tented. Now she is a bankeress. This transformation was wrought 
last night. I met the victim this morning, full of joy. The hideous 
part of it is, that the wench was quite as pretty to-day as yesterday. 
Her financier didn't appear on her face. Roses have this much more 
or less than women, that the traces which worms leave on them are 
visible. Ah ! there is no morality upon the earth ; I call to witness 
the myrtle, the symbol of love, the laurel, the symbol of war, the 
olive, that goose, the symbol of peace, the apple, which almost 
strangled Adam with its seed, and the fig, the grandfather of petti- 
coats. As to rights, do you want to know what rights arc ? The Gauls 
covet Clusium, Rome protects Clusium. and asks them what Clu- 
sium has done to them. Erennus answers : ‘What Alba did to you, 
what Fidcnm did to you, what the iEqui, the Volsci, and the Sa- 
bines did to you. They were your neighbours. The Clusians are ours. 
Wc understand neighbourhood as you do. You stole Alba, we take 
Clusium.’ Rome says: Wou will not take Clusium.’ Brenniis took 
Rome. Then he cried: "Fee viclis!’ That is what rights are. Ah-' 
in this world, what beasts of prey ! what eagles ! it makes me crawl 
all over.” 

He reached his glass to Joly, who filled it again, then he drank, 
and proceeded, almost without having been interrupted by tb's 
glass of wine, which nobody perceived, not even himself. 

‘‘Brennus, Avho takes Rome, is an eagle ; the banker, who takes 
the griselte, is an eagle. No more shame here than there. Then let 
us Relieve in nothing. There is hut one reality: to drink. Whatever 
may he your opinion whether you are for the lean cock, like tbe 
Canton of Uri, or for the fat cock, like the Canton of Claris, matters 
little, drink. You talk to me of the boulevard, of the procession, et 
emtera. Ah, now, there is going to be a revolution again, is there . 
This poverty of means on the part of God astonishes me. He has 
to keep greasing the grooves of events continually. It hitches, it docs 
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not go. Quick, a revolution. God has his hands black v.dtn this vii- 
lanous cart-grcase all tlie time. In his place, I wov.ld vork ir.nre 
.simply, I v.’Ouldn’t he winding up my machine every minute. I wotild 
lead the human race .smoothly, 1 would knit the facts .stitch to .stitch., 
v.dthout breaking the thread, I would have no emergency, I would 
have no extraordinary repertor}*. What you fellows call progress 
moves by two .springs, men and events, lint sad to say. from time to 
time the exceptional is necessary. I'or events as well as fur men, 
the stock company is not enough ; geniuses arc needed among men, 
and revolutions among events. Great accidents are the law ; the or- 
der of things cannot get along without them ; atul, to sec the ap- 
paritions of comet.s, one would be tempted to believe that Heaven 
itself is in need of star actors. At the moment yon least expect it, 
God placards a meteor on the wall of the firmament. Some strange 
star comes along, underlined hy an enormous tail. And that makes 
Caesar die. Erutus strikes him with a knife, and God with a comet. 
Crack, there is an aurora borealis, there is a revolution, there is a 
great man; ’93 in big letters. Napoleon with a line to himself, the 
comet of 1811 at the top of the poster. Ah ! the hcaulifiil blue poster, 
all studded with unexpected flourishes ! Boom ! boom ! extraor- 
dinary spectacle. loiok up, loungers. All is dishevelled, the star as 
well as the drama. Good God, it is too much, and it is not enough. 
Thc.se resources, used in emergency, seem magnificence, and are 
poverty. My friends. Providence is put to his trumps. A revolution, 
what does that prove ? That God is hard up. 1 Ic makes a coup cl'clat, 
because there is a solution of continuity between the present and the 
future, and because he, God, is unable to join the two ends. In fact, 
that confirms me in my conjectures about the condition of Jeho- 
vah’s fortune; and to sec so much discomfort above and below, so 
much rascality and odiousness and stinginess and distress in the 
heavens and on the earth, from the bird which has not a grain of 
millet to me who have not a hundred thousand livrcs of income, to 
see human destiny, which is very much worn out, and even royal 
destiny, which shows the warp, witness the Prince of Conde hung, 
to sec winter, which is nothing but a rent in the zenith through which 
the wind blows, to see so many tatters even in the bran new purple . 
of the morning on the tops of the hills, to see the dew drops, those 
false pearls, to see the fro.st, that paste, to see humanity ripped, and 
events patched, and so many spots on the sun, and so many holes in 
the moon, to see .‘^o much miserv’' evcrj'whcre, I suspect that God is not 
rich. He keeps up appearances, it is true, but I feel the pinch. He 
gives a revolution as a merchant, whose credit is low, gives a hall. 
We must not judge the gods from appearances. Beneath the gilding 
of the .sky I catch a glimpse of a poor universe. Creation is bank- 
rupt. That is why I am a malcontent. Sec, it is the fifth of June, it is 
very dark; since morning I have been waiting for the daybreak, it 
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“Peugh! I have just swallowed a bad oyster. Here’s the hypo- 
chondria upon me again. The oysters are spoiled, the servants are 
ugly. I hate human kind. I passed just now in the Rue Richelieu be- 
fore the great public library. This heap of oyster shells, which they 
call a library, disgusts me to think of. How much paper ! how much 
ink ! how much scribbling ! Somebody has written all that ! What 
booby was it who said that man is a biped with feathers ? And then, 
I met a pretty girl whom I knew, beautiful as Spring, worthy to be 
called Floreal, and delighted, transported, happy, with the angels, 
the poor creature, because yesterday a horrid banker, pitted with 
small-pox deigned to fancy her. Alas ! woman watches the publican 
no less than the fop ; cats chase mice as well as birds. This damsel, 
less than two months ago, was a good girl in a garret, she fixed the 
little rings of copper in the eyelets of corsets, how do )'ou call it? 
She sewed, she had a bed, she lived with a flower-pot, she was con- 
tented. Now she is a bankeress. This transformation was wrought 
last night. I met the victim this morning, full of joy. The hideous 
part of it is, that the wench was quite as pretty to-day as yesterday. 
Her financier didn’t appear on her face. Roses have this much more 
or less than women, that the traces which worms leave on them are 
visible. Ah ! there is no morality upon the earth ; I oill to witness 
the myrtle, the symbol of love, the laurel, the symbol of war, the 
olive, that goose, the symbol of peace, the apple, which almost 
strangled Adam with its seed, and the fig, the grandfather of ijetti- 
coats. As to rights, do you want to know what rights are ? Tlie Gauls 
covet Clusium, Rome protects Clusium, and asks them what Clu- 
sium has done to them. Brennus answers : ‘What Alba did to you, 
what Fidenre did to you, what the /Equi, the Volsci, and the Sa- 
bines did to you. They were your neighbours. Tlie Clusians are ours. 
We understand neighbourhood as you do. You stole Alba, we take 
Clusium.’ Rome says: ‘You will not take Clusium.’ Brennus took 
Rome. Then he cried : ‘Ffr viefis!’ That is what rights are. All- 
in this world, what beasts of prey ! what eagles ! it makes me crawl 
all over.” 

He reached his glass to Joly, who filled it again, then he drank, 
and proceeded, almost witliout having been interrupted b}' 
glass of wine, \Vhich nobody perceived, not even himself. 

“Brpnnus, who takes Rome, is an eagle ; the banker, who takes 
the grisette, is an eagle. No more shame here than there. Then let 
us believe in nothing. There is but one realitj’^: to drink. Whatever 
may be your opinion whether you are for the lean cock, like the 
Canton of Uri, or for the fat cock, like the Canton of Claris, matters 
little, drink. You talk to me of the boulevard, of the procession, et 
emtera. Ah, now, there is going to be a revolution again, is there. 
This poverty of means on the part of God astonishes me. He has 
to keep greasing the grooves of events continually. It hitches, it docs 
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not go. Quick, a revolution. God ha? his hands black with this vil- 
lanous cart-grease all the time. In his ])!ace, I would work more 
simply, I wouldti’t he winding up my machine ever}- minute, I vo.itld 
lead the human race smoothly, I would knit the facts stitcii to stitcii. 
v.dthout breaking the thread, I would have no emergciicy, I -would 
have no extraordinarj’ repertory. Wh.at you fellows c.aii progress 
moves by two springs, men and events. }3ut .‘^ad to .<;ay. irom time to 
time the exceptional is necessary. For events as well as for men, 
the stock company is not enough ; geniuses arc needed amoiig men, 
and revolutions among events. Great accidents arc the law ; the or- 
der of things cannot get along without them ; and, to sec the .ap- 
paritions of comets, one would he tempted to believe that Heaven 
itself is in need of star actors. At the moment you Ica^t expect it, 
God placards a meteor on the wall of the firmament. Some strange 
star comes along, underlined by an enormous tail. And that makes 
Cai^sar die. Brutus strikes him with a knife, and God with a comet. 
Crack, there is an aurora borealis, there is a revolution, there is a 
great man; ’9.3 in big letters. Napoleon with a line to himself, the 
comet of 1811 at the top of the poster. Ah ! the beautiful blue poster, 
all studded with unexpected flourishes ! Boom ! boom ! extraor- 
dinary spectacle. I.^ok up, loungers. All is dishevelled, the star as 
well as the drama. Good God, it is too much, and it is not enough. 
These resources, used in emergency, seem magnificence, and are 
poverty. My friends. Providence is put to his trumps. A revolution, 
what does that prove? That God is hard up. He makes a rotj/i d’clal, 
because there is a solution of continuity between the present and the 
future, and because he, God, is unable to join the two ends. In fact, 
that confinns me in my conjectures about the condition of Jeho- 
vah’s fortune; and to see so much discomfort above and below, so 
much rascality and odiousness and stinginess and distress in the 
heavens and on the earth, from the bird which has not a grain of 
millet to me who h.avc not a hundred thousand livres of income, to 
sec human destiny, which is verj- much worn out, and even royal 
destiny, which shows the warp, witness the Prince of Condc hung, 
to see winter, which is nothing but a rent in the zenith through which 
the wind blows, to see so many tatters even in the bran new purple . 
of the morning on the tops of the hills, to see the dew drops, those 
false pearls, to see the frost, that paste, to see humanity ripped, and 
events patched, and so many spots on the sun, and so many holes in 
the moon, to see so much misery evcr}-where, I suspect that God is not 
rich. He keeps up appe.aranccs, it is true, but I feel the pinch. He 
gives a revolution as a merchant, \vhose credit is low, gives a ball. 
We must not judge the gods from appearances. Beneath the gilding 
of the sky I catch a glimpse of a poor universe. Creation is bank- 
rupt. That is why I am a m.alcontent. See, it is the fifth of June, it is 
very dark; since morning I have been waiting for the daybreak, it 
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has. not come, and I wUl bet that it won’t come all day. It is a negli- 
gence of a badly paid clerk. Yes, everything is badly arranged, noth- 
ing fits anj^hing, this old world is all rickety, I range myself with the 
opposition. Everything goes cross-grained ; the universe is a lease. 
It is like children, those who want it haven’t it, those who don’t 
want it have it. Total : I scoff. Besides, Laigle de Meaux, that bald- 
head, afflicts niy sight. It humiliates me to think that I am the same 
age as that knee. Still, I criticise, but I don’t insult. The universe 
is what it is. I speak here without malice, and to ease my con- 
science. Receive, Father Eternal, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration.’ Oh ! by all saints of Olympus and by all the gods 
of Paradise, I was not made to be a Parisian, that is to sav, to 
ricochet for ever, like a shuttlecock between two battledores, from 
the company of loafers to the company of rioters ! I was made to be 
a Turk looking all day long at Oriental jades executing those e.x- 
quisite dances of Egypt, as lascivious as the dreams of a chaste man, 
or a Beauce peasant, or a Venetian gentleman surrounded by gentle- 
dames, or a little German prince, furnishing the half of a foot sol- 
dier to the Germanic Confederation, and occupying his leisure in 
drj'ing his socks upon his hedge, that is to say, upon his frontier! 
Such is the destiny for which I was born! Yes, I said Turk, and I 
don’t unsay it. I don’t understand why the Turks are commonly 
held in bad* repute ; there is some good in Ivlahomct ; respect for the 
inventor of seraglios with houris, and paradises with odalisques! bet 
us not insult Mahometanism, the only religion that is adorned with 
a hen-roost 1 On that, I insist upon drinking. The earth is a great 
folly. And it appears that they are going to fight, all these idiots, to 
get their heads broken, to massacre one another, in midsummer, 
in the month of June, when they might go off with some creature 
under their arm, to scent in the fields the huge cup of tea of the new 
mown hay I Really, they are too silly. An old broken lamp which J 
saw just now at a second-hand shop suggests me a reflection. It is 
time to enlighten the human race. Yes, here I am again sad. 
a thing it is to swallow' an oyster or a revolution the wwong '"■ay. 

I am getting dismal. Oh ! the frightful old world 1 They strive with 
one another, they plunder one another, they prostitute one another, 
they kill one another, they get used to one another !” 

.'\nd Grantairc, after this fit of eloquence, had a fit of coughing, 
which he deserved. 

"Speakig of rcvolutiod,” said Joly, "it appears that Barins is de- 
cidedly abourous.” 

“Does anvbody know of w'hom?" inquired Laigle. 

"Do." ■ 

**Jso^** 

“Do! I tell you.’’ 

“Marius’s amours!” exclaimed Grantaire. “I sec them now. 
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Ivlarius is a fog, and he must have {ouiui a vajKUjr. Marius is of ti’c 
race of poets. He who say.s ])oct, says fool. Tyir.bnrus Af cllo. ?da- 
rius and his I^Iary, or his Maria, or his Marietta, or his Marion, 
they must make droll lovers. I imagine how it is. Ecstasies wlierc 
they forget to kiss. Chaste upon the earth, hut coupling in the in- 
finite. They arc souls which have senses. 'J'hey sleep together in th.c 
stars.” 

Grantairc was entering on his second bottle, atul perhaps his 
second harangue, when a new actor emerged from the square hole 
of the stairway. It was a hoy of less than ten years, ragged, very 
small, yellow, a mug of a face, a keen eye, monstrous long hair, wet 
to the skin, a complacent look. 

The child, choosing without hc.sitation among the three, although 
he evidcntl}’ knew none of them, addressed himself to Hniglc dc 
Mcau.x. 

“,'\re you J^Ionsicur Bossuel?” asked he. 

“That is my nickname,” answered Laiglc. “W'hat do you want 
of me?” 

“This is it. A big light-complcxioned fellow on the boulevard 
.said to me: Do you know Mother Huchelouj)? I said: Yes, Rue 
Chanvreric, the widow of the old man. He said to me. Go there. 
You will find Monsieur Rossuct there, and you will tell him from 
me: A — B — C. It is a joke that somebody is playing on you, isti’t 
it? He gave me ten sous.” 

“Joly, lend me ten sous,” .said Haigle, and turning towards Gran- 
tairc: “Grantairc, lend me ten sou.s.” 

This made twenty sous which I^iglc gave the child. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said the little fellow. 

“What is your name?” asked Laiglc. 

“Navet, Gavroche’s friend.” 

“Stop with us,” .“Jaid Laiglc. 

“Breakfast with us,” said Grantairc. 

The child answered : 

“I can’t, I am with the procession, I am the one to cry, Down with 
Polignac.” 

.*\nd giving his foot a long scrape behind him, which is the most 
respectful of all iwssiblc bows, he went away. 

The child gone, Grantairc resmued : 

“This is the pure gamm. There arc many varieties in the goniM 
genus. The notary gatiiiti is called sautc-niisscaii, the cook gamin is 
called viannilon, the baker gamin is called initron, the lackc}’ gamin 
is called groom, the .sailor gamin is called mousse, the soldier gamin 
is called fafn'n, the painter gamin is called rapin, the trader gamin is 
called Irotlin, the courtier gamin is called mcnin, the king gamin is 
called dauphin, the god gamin is called bambino." 

Meanwhile Haiglc was meditating ; he said in an under tone 
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“A — — C, that is to say : Lamarque’s funeral.” 

“The big light-complexioned man,” observed Graritairc, “is En- 
jolras, who sent to notify you.” 

“Shall we go?” said Bossuet. 

“It raids,” said Joly. “ I liave sword to go through fire, dot water. 
. .1 dod’t wadt to catch cold.” 

“I stay here,” said Grantaire. “I prefer a breakfast to a hcarsc.’’ 

. “Conclusion ; we stay,” resumed Laigle. “Well, let us drink then. 
Besides we can miss the funeral, without rnissing the emeute.” 

“Ah ! the ebeute, I am id for that,” exclaimed Joly. 

Laigle rubbed his hands : 

“Now they are going to retouch the Revolution of 1830, In fact, 
it binds the people in the armholes.” 

“It don’t make much difference with me, your revolution,” said 
Grantaire. “I don’t execrate this government. It is the crown tem- 
pered with the night -cap. It is a sceptre terminating in an umbrella. 
In fact, to-day, I should think, in this weather Louis Philippe could 
make good use of his royalty at both ends, extend the sceptre end 
against the people, and open the umbrella end against the sky.” 

The room was dark, great clouds were completing the suppres- 
sion of the daylight. There was nobody in the wine-shop, nor in the 
street, everybody having gone “to see the events.” 

“Is it noon or midnight?” cried Bossuet. “We can’t see a speck. 
Fricassee, a light.” 

Grantaire, melancholy, was drinking. 

“Enjolras despises me,” murmured he. “Enjolras said: Joly is 
sick. Grantaire is drunk. It was to Bossuet that he sent Navet. It 
he had come for me I w'ould have followed him. So much the worse 
for Enjolras ! I won’t go to his funeral.” 

Tins resolution taken, Bossuet, Joly, and Grantaire did not stir 
from the wine-shop. About two o’clock in the afternoon, the tabic 
on which they were leaning was covered with empt)' bottles. Two 
candles were burning, one in a perfectly green copper candlestick, 
the other in the neck of a cracked decanter. Grantaire had dmwn 
Joly and Bossuet tow'ards wine ; Bossuet and Joly had led Grantaire 
towards joy. 

As for Grantaire, since noon, he had got beyond wine, an indif- 
ferent source of dreams. Wine, with serious drunkards, has onh' 
quiet SUCCC.SS. There is, in point of inebriety, black magic and white 
magic ; wine is only white magic. Grantaire was a daring drinker 
of dreams. The blackness of a fearful drunkenness jmwning before 
him, far from checking him, drew him on. He had left' the home 
behind and taken to the jug. Tlie jug is the abyss. Having at hi> 
hand neither opium nor hashish, and wishing to fill his brain with 
mist, he had had recourse to that frightful mixture of brandy, stout, 
and absinth, which produces sudi terrible lethargj'. It is from ‘hese 
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three vapours, beer, brandy, and absiiuli, that 'die lead of s'ne sou! 
is formed. They are three darUnessc.>; the ccle.'-tial bniierfiy is 
drowned in them ; and there arise, in a membratunis .<^mokc Ya_i;ueiy 
condensed into bat wings, three dumb furies, niglumare, night, 
dcatli, flitting aliovc the slec])ing Psyche. 

Grantaire was not yet at this drc.ary phase; far from it. ITc was 
e.vtravagantly gay, and Bossuct and Joly kejit pace witli liim. 'J'lu-v 
touched glasses. Grantaire added to the eccentric accentuation of hfs 
words and ideas incoherency of gesture; he rested his left wrist 
upon his knee with dignity, his arms a-kimbo, and his cravat untied, 
bestriding a stool, his full glass in his right hand, he threw out to 
the fat servant Chowder these solemn words: 

“L.et the palace doors he opened ! Let evcryhotly belong to the 
Academic b'rangaisc, and have the right of embracing itiadamc 
Huchcloup! let us drink.” 

And turning towards Ma’am Hnchelnuj) he added : 

“Antique woman consecrated h}* use, approach that I may ga/c 
upon thee!” 

And Joly c.vclaimcd : 

"Cliowdcr add Fricassee, dod’t give Gradtairc ady bore to drigk. 
Tic spedds his liodcy foolishly. He has already devoured sidcc this 
bordigg in desjicratc prodigality two frages diclcty-fivc cedtihes,” 

And Grantaire replied : 

“Who has been unhooking the stars without my permission to 
put them on the table in the shape of candles?” 

Bossuet, ver}' drunk, had jireservcd his calmness. 

He sat in the oiicn window, wetting his back with the falling rain, 
and gazed at his two friends. 

Suddenly he heard a tumult behind him, hurried steps, cries to 
arms! He turned, and saw in the Rue Saint Denis, at the end of the 
Rue dc la Chanvrerie, Enjolras passing, carbine in hand, and Gav- 
rochc with his pistol, Fcuilly with his sabre, Courfeyrac with his 
sword, Jean Prouvairc with his musketoon, Combeferre with his 
musket, Baborcl with his musket, and all the armed and stormy 
gathering which followed them. 

The kuc de la Chanvrerie was hanlly as long as the range of a 
carbine. Bossuct improvised a speaking trumpet with his two hands, 
and shouted ; 

“Courfeyrac! Courfeyrac! ahoy!” 

Courfeyrac heard the call, perceived Bossuct, and came a few steps 
into the Rue dc la Chanvrerie, crying a “what do you want ?” which 
was met oii the w.ay by a “where arc you going r” 

“To make a barricade,” answered Courfeyrac. 

"Well, here! this is a good yflace! make it. here!” 

“That is true. Engle,” said Courfeyrac. 

.•\nd at a sign from Courfeyrac, the h.and rushed into the 
la Chanvrerie. 
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III 

NIGHT BEGINS TO GATHER OVER GRANTAIRE 

The place was indeed admirably chosen, the entrance of the stree 
wide, the further end contracted and like a cul-de-sac. Corint! 
throttling it, Rue J^Iondetour easy to bar at the right and left, no at' 
tack possible except from the Rue Saint Denis, that is from th( 
front, and without cover. Bossuet tipsy had the coup d’ccil of Haii' 
nibal fasting. 

At the irruption of the mob, dismay seized the whole street, nol 
a passer but had gone into eclipse. In a flash, at the end, on the right 
on the left, shops, stalls, alley gates, windows, blinds, dormer- 
windows, shutters of every size, Avere closed from the ground to tlu 
roofs. One frightened old woman had fixed a mattress before hei 
window on two clothes poles, as a shield against the musketry. The 
wine-shop Avas the only house Avhich remained open ; and that foi 
a good reason, because the band had rushed into it, “Oh my God! 
Oh my God !” sighed iMa’am Hucheloup. 

Bossuet had gone doAvn to meet Courfeyrac. 

Joly, Avho had come to the AvindoAV, cried : 

“Courfeyrac, you bust take ad ubbrella. You will catch cold.” 

MeanAA’hilc, in a fcAv minutes, tAventy iron bars had been wrested 
from the grated front of the Avine-shop, tAventy yards of pavement 
had been torn up ; Gavroche and Bahorel had seized on its passage 
and tipped over the dray of a lime merchant named Anceau, this 
dray contained three barrels full of lime, Avhich they had placed 
under the piles of paving stones ; Enjolras had opened the trap- 
door of the cellar and all the wi<IoAv Hucheloup’s empty casks had 
gone to flank the lime barrels ; Feuilly, Avith his fingers accustomed 
to colour the delicate folds of fans, had buttressed the barrels and the 
dray Avith tAvo massive heaps of stones. Stones improvised like the 
rest, and obtained nobody knows Avhere. Some shoring-timbers had 
been pulled down from the front of a neighbouring house and laid 
upon the casks. When Bossuet and Courfeyrac turned round, half 
the street Avas already barred by a rampart higher than a man. 
There is nothing like the popular hand to build AvhatCA'er can be built 
by demolishing. 

ChoAvder and Fricassee had joined the labourers. Fricassee AA-ent 
back and forth loaded Avith rubbish. Her Aveariness contributed to 
tire barricade. She served paving stones, as she Avould have serA-ed 
Avine, Avith a sleepy air. 

An omnibus Avith tAvo Avhite horses passed at the end of the street. 

Bos.suet sprang over the pavement, ran, stopped the driver, made 
the passengers get down, gaA-e his hand “to the ladies,” dismissed 
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the conductor, and came back with tiic vcInVie. Icatlnu’' the 
by_ the bridle. 

“An omnibus/’ said he, “doesn’t j>nss i)y Corinth, Xon Hri't nt;ns:~ 
bus adirc Corintltuin.’’ 

A moment later the horses were unhitched and Jtointt of? at v.’il! 
through the Rue Mondetour, anfl the omnibus, lying on its .'^ide, 
completed the barring of tlic street. 

Ma’am Muchelonp, completely ujisct, had taken refuge in the hrst 
stor}-. 

Her eyes were wandering, and she looked without .seeing, crying 
itt a whisper. Her cries were dismayed atid dared not come out of her 
throat. 

“It is the end of the work!,” she murmured. 

JoJy de])Osited a ki.s.s upon Mn'nn) Iluchcloup’.s coar.se, red. artd 
wrinkled neck, and .said to Gramaire: “My dear fellow, I have al- 
wa3‘S con.sidcred a woman’.s neck an infinitely delicate tiling.” 

lint Graiitairc was attaining the highest regions of dithyramb. 
Chowder having come iij) to the first fioor. Graiitairc .seized her Iw 
the waist and jnilled her towards the window with long bursts of 
laughter. 

“Chowder is ugly !” cried he ; “Chowder is the dream of ugliness ! 
Chowder is a chimera. Listen to the secret of Iicr birth; a Gothic 
Pygmalion who was making cathedral watersiiouts, fell in love 
with one of them one fine morning, the most liorrihic of all. He im- 
plored Love to animate her, and that made Chowder. Behold her. 
citizens ! her hair is the colour of chromate of lead, like that of 
Titian’s mistress, and she is a good girl. 1 warrant you that she 
will fight well. Every good girl contains a iiero. .As for Mother 
Hticheloup, .she is an old bnave. Look at her moustaches! .she in- 
herited them from her husband. A hussarcss, indeed, .she will fight 
too. They two by themselves will frighten the hanlicnc. Comrades, 
we will overturn the government, as true as there arc fifteen acids 
intermediate between margaric acid and formic acid, which I don’t 
care a fig about. Messieurs, nw father always detested me, because 
I could not nnderstand mathematics. I only understand love and 
lil)crty. I am Grantaire, a good hoy. Never having had any money, 
I have never got used to it, and Iw that means I have never felt the 
need of it ; hut if 1 had been rich, there would have been no more 
poor! you .should have seen. Oh! if the good hearts had the fat 
purses, how much better everything would go! I imagine Jesus 
Christ with Rothschild’s fortune ! How much good he wovdd have 
done ! Chowflcr, cml)racc me ! you are voluptuous and timid ! j'ou 
have checks which cal! for the kiss of a sister, and lips which de- 
mand the kiss of a lover.” 

“Be still, winc-ca.sk !” said Courfcyrac. 

Grantaire answered ; 
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III 

NIGHT BEGINS TO GATHER OVER GRANTAIRE 

The place was indeed admirably chosen, the entrance of the street 
wide, the further end contracted and like a cul-de-sac, Corinth 
throttling it, Rue Mondetour easy to bar at the right and left, no at- 
tack possible except from the Rue Saint Denis, that is from the 
front, and without cover. Bossuet tipsy had the coup d'ccil of Han- 
nibal fasting. 

At the irruption of the mob, dismay seized the whole street, not 
a passer but had g<mc into eclii)se. In a flash, at the end, on the right, 
on the left, shops, stalls, alley gates, windows, blinds, dormer- 
windows, shutters of every size, were closed from the ground to the 
roofs. One frightened old wmnan had fixed a mattress before her 
window on two clothes poles, .as a shield against the musketry. The 
wine-shop was the only house which remained open; and that for 
a good reason, because the band had rushed into it. "Oh my God! 
Oh my God !” sighed Ma’am Hucheloup. 

Bossuet had gone down to meet Courfeyrac. 

Joly, who had come to the window, cried ; 

"Courfeyrac, you Itiist take ad ubbrella. You will catch cold." 

Meanwhile, in a few minutes, twenty iron bars had been wrested 
from the grated front of the wine-shop, twenty yards of pavement 
had been torn tti) ; Gavroche and Bahorel had seized on its passage 
and tipped over the dray of a lime merchant named Anccau, this 
dray contained three barrels full of lime, which they had placed 
under the piles of paving stones ; Enjolras had opened the trap- 
door of the cellar and all the wi<low Huchelottp’s empty casks had 
gone to flank the lime barrels ; Fcuilly, with his fingers accustomed 
to colour the delicate folds of fans, had buttressed the barrels and the 
dr.ay with two massive heaps of stones. Stones improvised like the 
rest, and obtained nobody knows where. Some shoring-timhers had 
been pulled down from the front of a neighbouring house and laid 
upon the casks. When Bossuet and Courfeyrac turned round, half 
the street was already barred by a rampart higher than a man. 
There is nothing like llie ])opular hand to build whatever canbebmh 
by demolishing. 

Chowder and Fricassee had joined the labourers. Fricassee went 
b.ack and forth loaded willi rubbish. Her weariness contributed to 
the barricade. Siie served paving stones, as she would have served 
wine, witii a sleepy air. 

An omnibus with Iwq white horses passed at the end of lhc street. 

Bossuet sprang over the pavement, ran, stopped the driver, made 
the passengers get down, g.avc his hand "to the ladies," dismissed 
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the conductor, and came back with the vehicle, leadin.q^ tlie iitux-s 
b}'' the bridle. 

“An mnnilnis,” .‘^aid lie, “doesn't jias.s by Cf>rinth. Nnti He, 'I omni- 
bus adtre Corinthum.” 

A moment later the horses were unhitched and ttnin;' oil at will 
throutih the Rue Mondetour, and the omnibus, lyinj; on its side, 
completed the barring of the street. 

Ma’am liuchclnup, completely upset, had taken refuge in the first 
story. 

Her eyes were wandering, and .she looked witliout seeing, crying 
in a whisper. 1 Ter cries were dismayed and dared not come out of her 
throat. 

“It is the end of the world,” she murmured. 

Joly dojiosited a kiss ujion Ma’am Ilucheloup'.s coarse, red, and 
wrinkled neck, and .said to Grantairc; “My dear fellow, I have al- 
ways considerofl a woman’s neck an inlinitely delicate thing.” 

lint Grantairc was attaining the highest regions of dithyramb. 
Chowder having come up to the first floor, Gr.antaire seir.ctl her by 
the waist and pulled her towards the window with long bursts of 
laughter. 

"Chowder is ugly !” cried he ; “Chowder is the dream of ugliness ! 
Chowder is a chimera, l.istcn to the secret of her birth; a Gothic 
Pygmalion who was making cathedral watersjxuits, fell in love 
with one of them one fine morning, the most horrible of all. He im- 
plored Love to animate her, and that made Chowder. Behold her, 
citizens! her hair is the colour of chromate of lead, like that of 
Titian’s mistress, and she is a good girl. I warrant you that she 
will fight well. Every good girl contains a hero. .Vs for Mother 
ITucheloup, she is an old brave. T^ook at her moustaches ! she in- 
herited them from her husband. A hussaress, indeed, .she will fight 
too. They two by themselves will frighten the hanlieue. Comrades, 
we will overturn the government, as true as there arc fifteen .acids 
intermediate between margaric acid and formic acid, which I don’t 
care a fig about. Messieurs, my father always detested me, because 
1 could not tmderstand mathematics. I only understand love and 
liberty. I am Grantairc, a good boy. Never having had any money, 
I have never got used to it, and by that means I have never felt the 
need of it; hut if I had been rich, there would have been no more 
poor! you should have seen. Oh! if the good hearts had the fat 
purses, how much better everything would go! I imagine Jesus 
Christ with Ivotlischild’s fortune! How much good he would have 
done! Chowder, embrace me! you are voluptuous and timid! you 
have checks which c.all for the kiss of a sister, and lips which de- 
mand the kiss of a lover.” 

“Be still, wine-cask !” said Courfcyrac. 

Grantairc answered : 
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“I am Capitoul ami Master of Floral Games 1” 

Enjolras, who was standing on the crest of the barricade, musket 
in hand, raised his fine austere face. Enjolras, we know, had some- 
thing of the Spartan and of the Puritan. He would have died at 
Thermopylai with Leonidas, and would have burned Drogheda with 
Cromwell. 

“Grantairc,” cried he, “go sleep yourself sober away from here. 
This is the place for intoxication and not for drunkenness. Do not 
dishonour the barricade !” 

This angry speech produced upon Grantairc a singular effect. 
One would have said that he had received a glass of cold water in 
his face. He appeared suddenly sobered. He sat down, leaned upon 
a table near the window, looked at Enjolras with an inexpressible , 
gentleness, and said to him : 

“Let me .sleep here.’’ 

“Go sleep elsewhere,’’ cried Enjolras. 

.,Btit Grantairc, keeping his tender and troubled eyes fixed upon 
him, answered : 

“Let me sleep here — until I die lierc.” 

Enjolras regarded him with a disdainful eye: 

"Grantairc, you are incapable of belief, of thought, of will, of 
life, and of death.’’ 

He .stammered out a few more unintelligible words, then hi.s head 
fell heavily upon the table, and, a common effect of the second 
.stage of inebriety into which Enjolras had rudely and suddenly 
pushed him, a moment later he was asleep. 

IV 

ATTEMBT AT CONSOLATION UPON THE WIDOW IIUC1IEI.0UP 

Baiiorix, in ecstasies with the barricade, cried ; 

"Tiiere is the street in a low neck, how well it looks!’’ 

Courfcyrac, even while helping to demolish the wine-shop, .sought 
to console the widowed landlady. 

“itiothcr Hucheloup, were you not complaining the other <hv 
that you had been summoned and fined because Fricassee had 
.shaken a rug out of your window 

“Yes, my good ISIonsicnr Courfcyrac. Oh ! my God ! are you p' 
ing to put that table also into your horror ? And besides that, for 
the rug, aud also for a flower-pot which fell from the attic into the 
street, the government fined me a hundred francs. If that isn’t an 
abomination !’’ 

“Well, Mother Hucheloup, we arc avenging you.” 

Mother Hucheloup, in this reparation which they were making 
her, did not seem to very w'cll understand her advantage. She v/as 
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satisfied after the manner of lliat Arab woman v/no. ’navini: receive ;! 
a blow from her hu.sljand, went to complain to her fatlier, ervimr 
for vengeance and saving: “Father, von owe mv hnshanfi'adVon: 

f _ . _ .. j» /T-t e t t •' ... 


The rain had ceased. Recruits had arrived. Some worhing-mcn 


had brought under their blouses a keg of powder, a hamjxir contain- 
ing bottles of vitriol, two or three carnival torches, atid a basket full 
of lamps, "relics of the king’s fete.” which fete was quite recent, 
having taken place the 1st of May. It was said that these supplies 
came from a grocer of the I'aubourg Saint Antoine, named I'cpin. 
They broke the only lamj) in the Rtie dc la Chanvreric. the lamp op- 
posite the Rue Saint Denis, and all the lamps in the surrounding 
streets. Mondetour, du Cygne, dcs Precheurs, and de la Grande 
and de la Petite Truanderie. 


Enjolras, Combeferre, and Courfcyrac, directed everything. Two 
barricades were now building at the same time, both resting on tltc 
house of Corinth and making a right angle ; the larger one closed 
the Rue dc la Chanvreric, the other closed the Rue Mondelour in 
the direction of the Rue du Cygne. This last barricade, ven.' narrow, 
was constructed only of casks and paving stones. There were about 
fifty labourers there, some thirty armed with muskets, for, on their 
way, they had elTccted a wholesale loan from an armourer's shop. 

Nothing could be more fantastic and more motley than this band. 
One had a short-jacket, a cavalry sabre, and two horse-pistols; an- 
other was in shirt sleeves, with a round hat, and a powder-horn 
hung at his side; a third had a breast-plate of nine sheets of brown 
paper, and was armed with a saddler’s awl. There was one of them 
who cried : “Let us c.vtcnuiuatc to the last uiau, and die an the point 
of our bayonets!” This man had no bayonet. Another displayed 
over his coat a cross-belt and cartridge-box of the National Guard, 
with the box cover adorned with this inscription in red cloth: Pub- 
lic Order. Many muskets bearing the numbers of their legions, few 
hats, no cravats, many bare arms, some pikes. Add to this all ages, 
all faces, small pale young men, bronzed wharfmen. All were hur- 
rying, and, while helping each other, they talked about the possible 
ciianccs — that they would have help by three o’clock in the morn- 
ing — that they were sure of one regiment — that Paris would rise. 
Terrible subjects, with which were mingled a sort of cordial jovial- 
ity. One would have said the}' were brothers, they did not know 
each other’s names. Great perils have this beauty, that they bring 
to light the fraternity of strangers. 

fire had been kindled in the kitchen, and they were melting 
pitchers, dishes, forks, all the pewter ware of the wine-shop into 
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glass is the devil, Ah, now, you haven’t an imS»rid!cd imaginai:-):’., 
my comrades.” 

Still, he was furious at his pistol without a hanuucr. lie went 
frpm one to another, demanding: "A musket? I want a niusltcl? 
Why don’t you give me a musket 

“A musket for you?” said Combeferre. 

"Well?” replied Gavrochc, '-why not? I had one in 1S30. in the 
dispute with Charles X.” 

Hnjolras shrugged his shoulders. 

“U’hen there are enough for the men, we will give them to t!ic 
children.” 

Gavrochc turned fiercely, and ansv.-crcd him ; 

"If you arc killed before me, I will take yours.” 

“Gamin r said Enjolras. 

"Smooth-face ?'’o5aid Gavrochc. 

A stray dandy who was lounging at the end of the street made 
a diversion. 

Gavrochc cried to him : 

"Come with us, young man? Well, this jxjor old country, yon 
won’t do anything for her then?” 

The dandy fled. 


V 

Tun rRErAR.\TioNS 

Tun journals of the lime which said that the barricade of the Rue 
de la Chanvrerie. that almost inexpugnable construction, as they 
call it, attained the level of a second story, were mistaken. The fact 
is, that it did not c.xcccd an average height of six or seven feet. It 
was built in such a manner that the combatants could, at will, either 
disappear behind the wall, or look over it, and even scale the crest 
of it by means of a quadruple range of paving-stones superposed 
and arranged like .steps on the inner side. The front of the barricade 
on the outside, com])oscd of piles of paving-stones and of barrels 
bound together by timbers and boards which were interlocked in 
the wheels of the Anccau cart and the overturned omnibus, had a 
bristling and inc.xtricablc a.spect. 

An opening sufficient for a man to pass through had been left be- 
tween the wall of the houses and the extremity of the barricade 
furthest from the wine-shop ; so that a sortie was possible. The pole 
of the omnibus wa.s turned directly up and held v.’ith ropes, and a 
red flag, fixed to this pole, floated over the barricade. 

The little Mondetour barricade, hidden behind the wine-shop, 
was not visible. The two barricades united formed a staunch re- 
doubt. Enjolras and Courfeyrac had not thought proper Vmt-ri- 
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cade the other end of the Rue Mondctour which opens a passage 
to the markets through the Rue des Precheurs, wishing doubtless to 
preserv'e a possible communication with the outside, and having 
little dread of being attacked from the dangerous and difficult alley 
des Precheurs. 

Except this passage remaining free, which constituted what Fo- 
lard, in his strategic style, would have called a branch-trench, arid 
bearing in mind also the narrow opening arranged oh the_Ruc de 
la Chanvrerie, the interior of the barricade, where the wine-shop 
made a saliant angle, presented an irregular quadrilateral closed on 
all sides. There was an interval of about twenty yards between the 
great barricade and the tall houses which formed the end of the 
street, so that we might say that the barricade leaned against these 
houses all inhabited, but closed from top to bottom. 

All this labour was accomjilished without hindrance in less than an 
hour, and without this handful of bold men seeing a bearskin-cap 
or a bayonet arise. The few bourgeois who still ventured at that 
period of the emeute into the Rue Saint Denis cast a glance down the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie, perceived the barricade, and redoubled their 
pace. 

The two barricades finished, the flag run up, a table was dragged 
out of the wine-shop ; and Courfeyrac mounted upon the table. En- 
jolras brought tlie square bo.x and Courfeyrac opened it. This 
box was filled with cartridges. When they saw the cartridges, there 
was a shudder among tlie bravest, and a moment of silence. 

Courfeyrac distributed them with a smile. 

Each one received thirty cartridges. Many had powder and set 
about making others with the balls which they were moulding. As 
for the keg of powder, it was on a table by itself near the door, and 
it was reserved. 

The long roll which was running through all Paris was not dis- 
continued, but it had got to be only a monotonous sound to whidi 
they paid no more attention, with melancholy undulations.. 

They loaded their muskets and their carbines all together, with- 
out precipitation, with a solemn gravity. Enjolras placed three sen- 
tinels outside the barricades, one in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, the 
second in the Rue des Precheurs, the third at the corner of la Petite 
Truanderie. 

Then, the barricades built, the posts assigned, the muskets loaded, 
the videttes placed, alone in these fearful streets in which there 
were now no passers, surrounded by these dumb, and as it verc 
dead houses, which throiibed with no human motion, enwrapped 
by the deepening shadows of the twilight, which was beginning to 
fall, in the midst of this obscuritj' and this silence, through whicn 
they felt the advance of something inexpressibly tragical and ter- 
rifying, isolated, armed, detcrmincd^-tranquil, they 
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wniu: v.’AiTiNc 

Ix these hours of waiting wiiat did they do? Tins we nns^t tti! — 
for this is history. 

While the men were making cartri<Igcs and ;he v.-omcn iin.'.. v.-'nile 
a large frying-pan, full of melted pewter and lead, de-^tined for th.e 
bnlicl-mould, was smoking over a burning furnace, while She 
videttes were watching the barrica<les with arms in their liands, 
while Enjolras, whom nothing could distract, was watching tlie 
videttes, Comhcfcrrc, Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvairc, Feuilly, Dos- 
suet, Joly, Rahorcl, a few others besides, sought each other and got 
togctlicr, as in the most peaceful days of their sindcnt-chats, and in 
a corner of this wine-shop changed into a casemate, witliin two 
steps of the redoubt which tliey had thrown up. tlieir carbines 
primed and loaded resting on the hacks of their cliairs, these g.al- 
lant young men, so near their last hour, began to sing love-rhymes. 

What rhymes ? Here they arc : 

Vous mppclcz-vous iiotrc donee vie. 
lx)rs(iiic nous ctions .«i jeuncs tons denx, 

El qne nous p’avioiis an ea-nr d'jintrc cnvic 
Qnc d'etre bien inis ct d’etre anionrcnx. 

Lorsqn'cn njontant votro .nnc h nmn 
Nous re comptions pas a den.x (piaraine aiis, 

El qnc, dans notre hninblc et petit menape, 

Tout, tneme riiivcr, nous etait printenips? 

Beaux jours I AfanncI etait fier cl sage, 

Paris s'asscyail a dc saints banquets, 

Foy lancnit la foinlrc, cl votre corsage 
Avail unc epinglc oil jc me picpiais. 

Tout vous contcmplait. Avocat sans causes, 

Quand jc vous nienais an Prado diner, 

Vous eticz jolie an point qnc les ruses 
Me faisaient rcfTct dc sc rctourncr. 

Jc les entendais dire: Est-cllc belle! 

Connne cllc sent bon ! quels cbcvexix a flols 1 
Sous son inantelct cllc c.acbe une ailc; 

Son bonnet cbarinanl csl a peine eclos. 

J’errais avee toi, pressant ton bras sonpic. 

Les passants croyaicnl qnc ratnour eliarmc 
Avail marie, dans notre hcitrcux couple, 

Lc doux inois d’avril an beau mois dc mai. 

Nous vivinns caches, contents, portc close, 

Devorant I'amonr, bon fruit dei'cndu ; 
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Ma bouche n’avait pas <lit une chose 
Que deja ton coeur avait repondu. 

La Sorbonne etait I’endroit bucoligue 
Ou je t’adorais du soir au matin. 

C'est ainsi qn’une ame amoureuse applique 
La carte du Tendre au pays latin. 

O place Maubcrt ! O place Dauphine 1 
Quand, dans le taudis frais et printanier, 

Tu tirais ton bas sur ta jambe fine, 

Je voyais un astre au fond du grenier. 

J’ai fort lu Platon, mais rien no .m’en reste 
Mieux que Malebranche et que Lamennais; 

Tu me demontrais la bonte celeste 
Avee une fleur que tu me donnais. 

Je t’obeissais, tu m’etais soumise. 

O grenier dorc ! te lacer ! te voir 1 
Aller et venir des I’aube en chemise, 

Mirant ton front jeune a ton vieux miroir! 

Et qui done pourrait perdre la memoire 
JDe ces temps d’aurore et de firmament, 

De rubans, de fleurs, de gaze et de moire, 

Ou I’amour begaye un argot charmant ? 

Nos jardins etaient un pot de tulipc; 

Tu masquais la vitre avec un jupon; 

Je prenais le bol de terre de pipe, 

Et je te donnais la tassc en Japan. 

Et CCS grands malheurs qui nous faisaient rire! 

Ton manchon bride, ton boa perdu 1 ^ 

Et ce cher portrait du divin Shakspeare 
Qu’un soir pour souper nous avons vendul 

J’etais mendiant, et toi charitable; 

Je baisais au vo! tes bras frais et ronds. 

Dante in-folio nous servait de table 
Pour manger gaiment un cent de marrons. 

Le premiere fois qu’en mon joyeu.x bougc 
Je pris un baiser a ta Icvre en feu, 

Quand tu t’en alias dccoiftec et rouge, 

Je rcstai tout pale et je crus en Dieu! 

Te rappeles-tu nos bonheurs sans nombre, 

Et tous ces fichus changes en chiffons.’ 

Oh 1 que de soupirs, de nos cceurs pleins d’ombre, 

Se sont cnvoles dans les cieux profondsl 

The hour, the place, these memories of youth recalletl, 
stars which began to shine in the sky, the funereal repose 
deserted streets, the imminence of the inexorable event, 
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pathetic charm to these rhymes, murmured in a low trmc in th*.- 
twilight by Jean Prouvairc, vdio, as we have saifi, was a sweet poet. 

IMcanwhile tlicy had lighted a lamp at the little barricade, ar.d 
at the large one, one of those wax torches which arc .'■eeii on Mardi 
Gras in front of the waggons loaded with masks, which arc gniog 
to the Comtille. These torches, we have .‘^cen, came from the Fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine. 

The torch had been placed in a kind of cage, closed in with pav- 
ing-stones on three sides, to shelter it from die vcind, and dis|X)sed 
in such a manner that all the light fell upon the fiag. The .>;trcet and 
the barricade remained plunged in obscurity, and nothing could be 
seen but the red flag, fearfully lighted up, as if by an enormous dark 
lantern. 

This light gave to the scarlet of the flag an inde.‘-cribably terrible 
purple. 


VII 


TIIP, MAX KKCUUITF.n IX THE ItUF, IlES nit.I.F.TTr^S 

It was now quite night, nothing came. There were only confused 
sounds, and at intervals volleys of musketry ; but rare, ill-sustained, 
and distant. This respite, which was thus prolonged, was a sign that 
the government was taking its time, and massing its forces, 'I'licse 
fift}' men were awaiting sixty thousand. 

Enjolras felt himself possessed by that impatience which seir.es 
strong souls on the threshold of fonnidable events. He went to find 
Gavrochc who had set himself to making cartridges in the basement 
room by the doubtful light of two candles placed upon the counter 
through jirccaution on account of the powder scattered over the 
tables. These two candles threw no rays outside. The insurgents 
moreover had taken care not to have any lights in the upper stories. 

Gavrochc at this moment was very much engaged, not exactly 
with his cartridges. 

The man from the Rue clcs Billcttcs had just entered the basement 
room and had taken a scat at the table which was least lighted. An 
infantry musket of large model had fallen to his lot, and he held 
it between his knees. Gavrochc hitherto, distracted by a hundred 
“amusing” things, had not even seen this man. 

W'hen he came in, Gavrochc mcchanicall)’ followed him with his 
eyes, admiring his musket, then, suddenly, when the man had sat 
down, the f^aviin arose. Had any one watched this man up to this 
time, he would have seen him obscn’c everything in the barricade 
and in the band of insurgents with a singular attention; but since 
he had come into the room, he h.ad fallen into a kind of meditation 
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and appeared to see nothing more of what was going on. The ffamiii 
approached this thoughtful personage, and began to turn about him 
on the points of his toes as one walks when near- somebody whom he 
fears to awake. At the same time, over his childish face, at once so 
saucy and so serious, so flighty and so profound, so cheerful and so 
touching, there passed all those grimaces of the old which signify: 
"Oh, bah! impossible! I am befogged! I am dreaming! can it be? 
no, it isn’t ! wiry yes ! why no !’’ etc. Gavroche balanced himself upon 
his heels, clenched both fists in his pockets, twisted his neck like a 
bird; expended in one measureless pout all the sagacity of his lower 
lip. He was stupefied, uncertain, credulous, convinced, bervildered. 
He had the appearance of the chief of the eunuchs in the slave mar- 
ket discovering a Venus among dumpies, and the air of an amateur 
recognising a Raphael in a heap of daubs. Everything in him was at 
work, the instinct which scents and the intellect which combines. It 
was evident that an event had occurred with Gavroche. 

It was in the deepest of this meditation that Enjolras accosted 
him. 

"You are small," said Enjolras, “nobody will see you. Go out of 
the barricades, glide along by the houses, look about the streets a 
little, and come and tell me what is going on." 

Gavroche straightened himself up. 

“Little folks are good for something then ! that is very luckj'l I 

will go ! meantime, trust the little folks, distrust the big ’’ And 

Gavroche, raising his head and lowering his voice, added, pointing 
to the man of the Rue des Billettes : 

“You see that big fellow there?” 

“Well?" 

“He is a spy.” 

“You arc sure?" 

“It isn’t a fortnight since he pulled me by the ear off the cornice 
of the Pont Royal where I was taking the air.” 

Enjolras hastily left the ffamiu, and murmured a few words ver)' 
low to a working-man from the wine docks who was there. Tbs 
working-man went out of the room and returned almost immedi- 
ately, accompanied by three others. The four men, four broad- 
shouldered porters, placed themselves, rvithout doing anj’thingavh'^h 
could attract his attention, behind the table on which the man of the 
Rue des Billettes was leaning. They were evidently ready to throw 
themselves upon him. 

Then Enjolras approached the man and asked him : 

“Who are you ?’’ . , 

At this abrupt question, the man gave a start. He looked straight 
to the bottom of Enjolras’ frank eye and appeared to catch his 
thought. He smiled %vith a smile which, of all things in the wor , 
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was the most disdainful, tlie most energetic, ar.d tiu- most resolute, 
and answered witii a haughty gravity: 

“I see how it is Well, yes!” 

“You arc a spy ?” 

“I am an officer of the government.” 

“Your name is ?” 

“Javert.” 

Enjolras made a sign to the four men. In a twinkling, before Ja- 
vert had had time to turn around, he was collared, thrown down, 
bound, searched. 

They found tipon him a little round card framed between two 
glasses, and bearing on one side the arms of France, engraved with 
this Icgcnfl : Sun’cillavrc rt vigilance, and on the other side this cn- 
dor.scmcnl: J.wkrt, inspector of police, aged fifty-two, and the 
signature of the prefect of police of the time, M. Gisrpicl. 

He had besides his watch and his purse, which contained a few 
gold pieces. They left him his purse and his watch. Under the watch, 
at the bottom of his fob, they felt and seized a paper in an envelope, 
which Enjolras opened, and on which he read these six lines, written 
by the prefect’s own hand. 

‘‘As soon as his political mission is fulfilled, Inspector Javert 
will ascertain, by a special examination, whether it be true that male- 
factors have resorts on the slope of the right bank of the Seine, near 
the bridge of Jena.” 

The search fini.shed, they raised Javert, tied his arms behind hi.s 
back, fastened him in the middle of the basement-room to that cele- 
brated post which had formerly given its name to the winc-sho]x 

Gavrochc, who had witnessed the wlnde scene and approved the 
whole by silent nods of his head, ajiproached Javert and said to him : 

‘‘The mouse has caught the cat.” 

All this was executed so rapidly that it was finished as soon as it 
was perceived about the winc-.shop. Javert had not uttered a erw 
Seeing Javert tied to the post, Courfcyrac, Eossuet. July, Combe - 
ferre, and the men scattered about the two barricades, ran in. 

Javert, backed up against the post, and so surrounded with ropes 
th.at he could make no movement, held up his head with the intrepid 
serenity of the man who has never lied. 

“It is a spy.” said Enjolras. 

And turning towards Javert : 

“You will be .shot ten minutes before the barricade is taken.” 

Javert replied in his most imperious tone: 

“Why not immediately?” 

“We arc economising powder.” 

“Then do it with a knife.” 

“.Spy,” said the handsome Enjolras, “we are judges, not assas- 
• »» * 
sms. 
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Then he called Gavroche. 

“You ! go about your business ! Do what I told you.’’ 

“I am going,” cried Gavroche. 

And stopping just as he was starting: 

“By the way, you will give me his musket !” And he added : “I 
. leave 3’ou the musician, but I want the clarionet.” 

The gamin made a military salute, and sprang gaily through the 
opening in the large barricade. 

VIII 

SETCRAL IKTERROGATION POINTS CONCERNING ONE LE CUI^.^C, WHO 
PERHAPS IVAS NOT LE CABUC 

T HE tragic picture which we have commenced would not be com- 
plete, the reader would not see in their exact and real relief these 
. grand moments of social parturition and of revolutionary birth in 
which there is convulsion mingled with effort, were we to omit, in 
the outline here sketched, an incident full of epic and savage horror 
which occurred almost immediately after Gavroche’s departure. 

Mobs, as we know, are like snowballs, and gather a heap of tu- 
multuous men as they roll. These rnen do not ask one another whence 
tliey come. Among the passers who had joined themselves to the 
company led by Enjolras, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac, there was a 
person wearing a porter’s waistcoat worn out at the shoulders, wlio 
gesticulated and vociferated and had the appearance of a sort of 
savage drunkard. This man, who was named or nicknamed Le Cabiic, 
and who ivas moreover entirely unknown to those who attempted 
to recognise him, veri^ drunk, or feigning to be, was seated with a 
few others at a table which thej'^ had brought outside of the wine- 
shop. This Cabuc, while inciting those to drink who were with him, 
seemed to gaze with an air of reflection upon the large house at tiic 
back of the barricade, the five stories of which overlooked the whale 
street and faced towards the Rue Saint Denis. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed : 

“Comrades, do 3'ou know? it is from that house that wcniust fire. 
If we are at the windows, devil a one can come into the street.’ 

“Yes, but the house is shut up,” said one of the drinkers. 

“Knock!” 

“They won’t open.” • 

“Stave the door in !” 

Le Cabuc runs to the door, which had a veri' massive knocker, 
and raps. The door does not open. He raps a second time. Nobodj 
answers. A third rap. The same silence. 

“Is there an3'bod3' here?” cries Le Cabuc. 

Nothing stirs. 
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Tlien lie seizes a imiskci atul he^iiis to beat the <!(.;. r wiih the bait. 
It was an old alky door, archt-fl, low. narrow, solid, oniirclv of oak, 
lined on the inside with sheet-iron and with iron braces, a" .genuine 
postern of a bastille. The blows made the bouse Iremide. but 'iiti r.oi 
.shake the door. 

Nevertheless it is probable that the inhabitants wore .alarmed, for 
they finally saw a little square window on the tliird story !ii;ht up 
and open, and there ajipearcd at this window a candle, and the ]iious 
and frightened face of a prey-haired poodnian who was the porter. 

The man who was knockinp, stopped. 

‘‘Messieurs,” asked the porter, ‘‘what do you wish?” 

“Open !” .said Cabuc. 

“Messieurs, that cannot be.” 

“Open, I tell you 1” 

“Impossible, messieurs !” 

I-e Cabuc took his musket and aimed at the porter’s head ; hut as 
he was below, and it was very dark, the porter did not see him. 

“Yes, or no, will you ojien?” 

“No, messieurs !” 

“You say no ?” 

“I say no, my pood — ” 

The porter did not finish. The musket went otT ; the ball entered 
under his chin and pasised out at thcb.ackof tlie neck, jiassinp throupli 
the jugular. The old man sank down without a sigh. 'I'hc candle fell 
and was extinguished, and nothing could now be seen but an im- 
movable lieafl lying on the edge of the window, and a little whitish 
smoke floating towards the roof. 

"That’s it!” said Lc Cabuc, letting the butt of his musket drop 
on the pavement. 

Hardly had he uttered these words when he felt a hand jiounce 
upon his" shoulder witli the weight of an eagle’s talons, and heard 
a voice which said to him : 

“On your knees.” 

The murderer turned and saw before him the white cold face of 
Enjolras. Hiijolras had a jiistol in his hand. 

At the explosion, he had come up. 

Ho had grasjicd with his left hand Lc Cabuc’s collar, blouse, shirt, 
and suspenders. 

“On your knees,” repeated he. 

And with a majestic movement the slender young man of twenty 
bent the broad-shouldered and robust porter like a reed and made 
him kneel in the mud. Lc C.abuc tried to resist, but he seemed to have 
been seized by a superhuman grasp.- 

P.ale. his neck bare, his hair flying, Enjolras, with his woman’s 
face, had at that moment an inexpressible something of the ancient 
Themis. Mis distended nostrils, his downcast eyes, gave to liis im- 
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placable Greek profile that expression of wrath and that expression 
of chastity which from the point of view of the ancient world be- 
longed to justice. 

'I’he whole barricade ran up, then all ranged in a circle at a dis- 
tance, feeling that it was impossible to utter a word in presence of 
the act which they were about to witness., 

Le Cabuc, vanquished, no longer attempted to defend himself, 
but trembled in every limb. Enjolras let go of him and took out his 
watch. 

“Collect your thoughts,” said he. “Pray or think. You have one 
minute.” 

“Pardon !” murmured the murderer, then he bowed his head and 
mumbled some inarticulate oaths. 

Enjolras did not take his eyes off his watch ; he let the minute pass, 
then he put his watch back into his fob. This done, he took Le Cabuc, 
who was writhing against his knees and howling, by the hair, and 
placed the muzzle of his pistol at his ear. Many of those intrepid 
men, who had so tranquilly entered upon the most terrible of enter- 
prises, turned away their heads. 

They heard the explosion, the assassin fell face forward on tbe 
3)avcmcnt, and Enjolras straightened up and cast about him his look 
determined and severe. 

Then he pushed the body away with his foot, and said : 

"Throw that outside.” 

Three men lifted the body of the wretch, which was quivering 
with the last mechanical convulsions of the life that had flown, and 
threw it over the small barricade into the little Rue Mondetour. 

Enjolras had remained thoughtful. Shadow, mysterious and 
grand, was slowly spreading over bis fearful serenity. He suddenly 
raised his voice. There was a silence. 

"Citizens,” said Enjolras, “what that man did is horrible, and 
what I have done is terrible. He killed, that is why I killed him. I 
was forced to do it, for the insurrection must have its discipline. 
Assassination is a still greater crime here than elsewhere; we arc 
under the eye of the revolution, we are the priests of the repubhe> 
we are the sacramental host of duty, and none must be able to calum- 
niate our combat. I therefore judged and condemned that man to 
death. As for myself, compelled to do what I have done, but abhor- 
ring it, I have judged myself also, and you shall soon see to what i 
have sentenced myself.” 

Those who heard shuddered. 

“We will share your fate,” cried Combeferre. . , 

“So be it," added Enjolras. “A word more. In executing fhn 
man, I obeyed necessity ; but neces.sity is a monster of the old ^vorlc , 
the name of necessity is Fatality. Now the laav of progress is, tlia 
monsters disappear before angels, and that Fatality vanish betore 
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Fraternity. This is not a moment to prononr.oc tr.e w.-.rd i-.ve. Xo 
matter, I pronounce it, aiui I glorify it. Le-ve. th.ir.c the tu*,\:rr. 
Death, I use thee, hut 1 liatc thee. Citizen«, there sltaii he in the ftr.nre 
nciilier darkne.ss nor thunflerholt.s ; neitlicr ferncio-;.^ ignorance r.or 
Wood for blood. As Satan .sliall he no more, .‘^o Michael .<hr;!i he r.o 
more. In the future no man shall slay hi.s fellov.-, the enrlh. .‘hall he 
radiant, the human race .‘hall love. It v/ill come, citirens, tin; day 
when all .‘hall be concord, harmony, light, joy, and life ; it •.vi!) cr.;ne, 
and it is that it may come that we arc goitjg to die." 

Enjolras was silent. lH.s virgin lip.s closed ; and he remained, some 
time standing on the spot where he had spilleti hlofd, in marhle im.- 
inohility. Ills fi.xcd eye made all about hijn speak low. 

Jean Prouvaire and Comi)c{crrc silently gras])ed hands, and, lean- 
ing upon one another in the corner of the barricade, considered, 
with an admiration not nnminglcd with compassion, this severe; 
young man, executioner and pric.st, luminous like the crystal, and 
rock also. 

Let us .say right here that later, after the action, when the corpses 
were carried to the Morgue and searched, there veas a police officer’s 
card found on Lc Cahuc. The author of this hook had in his own 
hands, in IS-IS, (he special report made on that subject to the pre- 
fect of police in 1832. 

I..ct us add that, if wcarc to believe a police tradition, strange, hut 
probably well founded, Le Cabiic was Claqncsons. Tlic fact is, that 
after the dcatli of Cabiic, nothing more was heard of Claquc.‘ous, 
Claqncsons left no trace on his disappearance, he would seem to have 
been amalgamated with the invisible. His life had been darkness, his 
end was night. 

The whole insurgent group were still under the emotion of thi.s 
tragic trial, so quickly instituted and so quickly terminated, when 
Courfcyrac again sav.' in the barricade the small young man who in 
the morning had called at his house for Marius. 

This hoy, who had a hold and reckless air, had come at night to 
rejoin the insurgents. 


BOOK THIRTEENTH 
MARIUS ENTERS THE SHADOW 
I 

FROM THE RUE PLUMET TO THE QUARTIER SAINT DENIS 

That voice which through the twilight had called Marius to the 
barricade of the Rue de la Chanvrerie, sounded to him like the voice 
of destiny. He wished to die, the opportunity presented itself; he 
was knocking at the door of the tomb, a hand in the shadow held out 
the ke)^ These dreary clefts in the darkness before despair are 
tempting. Marius pushed aside the bar which had let him pass so 
many times, came out of the garden, and said : "Let us go I" 

Mad with grief, feeling no longer anything fixed or solid in his 
brain, incapable of accepting anything henceforth from fate, after 
these two months passed in the intoxications of youth and of love, 
whelmed at once beneath all the reveries of despair, he had now hut 
one desire : to make an end of it very quick. 

He began to walk rapidly. It happened that he was armed, haring 
Javert’s pistols with him. 

The young man whom he thought he had seen was lost from ins 
eyes in the streets. 

Marius, who had left the Rue Plumet by the boulevard, crossed 
the Esplanade and the Bridge of the Invalides, the Champs Elysfei 
the Place Louis XV., and entered the Rue dc Rivoli. The stores were 
open, the gas was burning under the arches, women were buying 
in the shops, people were taking ices at the Cafe Laitcr, they were 
eating little cakes at the Patisserie Anglaise. However, a_fc''^ 
chaises were setting off at a gallop from the Hotel des Princes and 
the Hotel Meurice. 

IMarius entered through the Delorme arcade into the Rue Sajnt 
Honore, The shops here were closed, the merchants were chatting 
before their half-open doors, people were moving about, the lamps 
were burning, above the first stories all the irindows were lighted 
as usual.There ivas cavalry in the square of the Palais Royal 

Marius followed the Rue St. Honore. As he receded from the 
Palais Royal, there were fewer lighted windows; the shops were 
entirely closed, nobody was chatting in the doors, the street grevr 
gloomy, and at the same time the throng grew dense. For the passers 
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now v,-crc a throng. Nobody vras seen to sjK-;d; in thi'; ihronir, urA 
still there came from it a deep and <hill lunn. 

'fowards the Fontaine dc I'Arhrc Sec. there v.-erc ‘V'-’-theritie-.'' 
immovable and spmbre groups, which, among th.e comer.s am! goers, 
were like stone.s in the middle of a running stream. 

At the entrance of the Rue dcs Prouvaires, the throng no longer 
moved. It was a rc.sisling, massive, solid, comjjnci. almost imjjcne- 
trable block of people, heaped together and talking in whisj>cr.s. 
Black coat.s and round hats liad almost disajjpeared. b'rocks, bloiisv.s, 
caps, bri.slly and dirty faces. This multitude undulated confusedly 
in the misty night. Its whispering had the liarsh sound of a mar. 
Allliough nobody was walking, a trampling was hennl in the nnul. 
Beyond this dense mas.s, in tlie Rue du Ronle, in the Rnc des Pron- 
vaircs, and in tlic prolongation of the Rue Saint Monorc, there was 
not a single window in whicli a candle was hnrning. In tho.':c streets 
the flics of the lamps were seen stretching away soliinr)’ atid de- 
creasing. The lamps of that day rcscmhlcd gre.at red stars hanging 
from ropes, and threw a sliadow on the ])avcment which had the 
form of a large spider. These .streets were not empty. Muskets could 
be distiugubshed in stacks, bayonets moving and troojis bivouacking. 
The curious did not jtass this bound. There circulation censed. There 
the multitude ended and the army began, 

Marius willed with the will of a man who no longer hopes. ITc 
had been called, he must go. lie found means to pass through the 
multitude, and to jiass through the bivouac of the troops, he avoided 
the patrols, evaded the sentinels. He made a detour, reached the 
Rue de Bethisy, and made his way towards the markets, /\t the 
corner of the Rue des Bourdonnais the lamps ended. 

After having crossed the belt of the multitude and jiasscd the 
fringe of troops, he found himself in the midst of something terrible. 
Not a passer more, not a soldier, not a light ; nobt)dy. Solitude, si- 
lence, night ; a mysterious chill which seized upon him. To enter a 
street was to enter a cellar. 

He continued to advance. 

lie took a few steps. Somebody passed near him running. Was it 
a man ? a woman ? were there several ? He could not have told. It had 
passed and had vanished. 

By a circuitous route, he came to a little street which he judged to 
he the Rue dc la Potcric : about the middle of this alley he ran against 
.•:ome obstacle, lie put ont his hands. It was an overturned cart; hi.s 
foot recognised puddles of water, mud-holes, paving-stones, scat- 
tered and heaped up. A barricade had been planned there and aban- 
doned. He climljcd over the stones and found himself on the other 
side of the obstruction. He walked very near the posts and guided 
himself bj' the w.nlls of the liou.se.s. A little hcyoiul the barricade, lie 
seemed to catch a glimpse of something vdiitc in front of him. lie 
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broken and fantastic lines, outlines t>f ?ini,'u!ar coiistrurti’.eo-, M-au - 
thing like ghostly gleams, coming and going rsmor.g min'-; ti-.' -e 
were the barricades. The rest v.-as’a Lake of <.*i)'Curiiy.' misty, lieavy. 
funcre.'d, above v.-liicb rose, motionless niul dismal silboncttes, the 
tower Saint Jacques, the clmrcb Saint Merry, .atid two or three mhe: ' 
of those great buildings, of vrbich man makes giants and of wr.itii 
night makes phantoms. 

All about this deserted atid disquietc<l Labyrinth, in llu; qu.articr.s 
where the circulation of Ikaris was not stopped, and where a few 
rarc lamps shone out, the aerial observer might have ui.'iisiguisk.ed 
the metallic scintillation of sabres and h.ayotiet.y, the sullen nnnhling 
of artillery, and the swarming of silent h.att.alions augmenting from 
moment to moment; a formidable girdle which was tigltteniug an<! 
slowly closing about the emeutc. 

'I'he invested quarticr was now only a sort of monstrous cavern ; 
everything in it appeared to he sleeping or motionless, aiui, as we 
have jmst seen, none of the streets on which you might have entered, 
offered anything hut darkness. 

A savage darkness, full of snares, full of unknown and formid- 
able encounters, where it was fearful to penetrate aiid app.alling to 
stay, where those who entered shuddered before those who were 
awaiting them, wlierc those who waitcfl trembled before those who 
were to come. Invisible combatants intrenched at every street-cor- 
ner; the gr.ave hidden in ambush in the thickness of tlte night. It was 
finished. No other light to he hoped for there henceforth save the 
flash of musketry, no other mectin.g save tlie sudden and rapid ap- 
parition of death. Where? liow? when? noluidy knew; hut it was 
certain and inevitable. There, in that jil.acc marked out for the con- 
test, the government and the insurrection, the National Cluard and 
the popular societies, the bourgeoisie and the emeute were to grope 
their w;iy. For those as for these, the necessity was the same. To 
leave that place slain or victors, the only possible issue heuccforlh. 
A .situation so extreme, an oliscurity so overpowering, that the most 
timid felt themselves filled with resolution and th.c boldest with 
terror. 

Moreover, on both sides, fury, rancour, equal determination. I'or 
those to advance was to die, and nobody thought of retreat; for 
those to st.ay was to die, and nobody thought of tlight. 

All must he decided on the morrow, the triumph must he on this 
side or on that, the insurrection must he a revolution or a blunder. 
The government understood it as well as the factions; the least 
bourgeois felt it. Hence a feeling of anguish wliich mingled with 
the inipeiictitihle darkness of this quarticr where all was to he de- 
cided : hence a redoubling of anxiety about this silence whence a 
catastrophe was to issue. Rut one sound could he heard, a sou'* 
heart-rending ns a death rattle, menacing as a malcdictioi 
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of Saint Merrj'. Nothing was so blood-chilling as the clamour ot 

this wild and desperate bell wailing in the darkness. 

As often happens, nature seemed to have put herself in accord 
with what men were about to do. Nothing disturbed the funereal 
harmonies of that whole. The stars had disappeared, hea\7 clouds 
filled the whole horizon with their melancholy folds. There was a 
black sky over those dead streets; as if an immense pall had unfolded 
itself over that immense tomb. 

While a battle as yet entirely political was preparing in this same 
localit}', which had already seen so many revolutionary events, while 
the youth, the secret associations, the schools, in the name of princi- 
ples, and the middle class, in the name of interests, were approaching 
to dash against each other, to close with and to overthrow each other, 
while each was hurrying and calling the final and decisive hour of 
the crisis, afar off and outside of that fatal quartier, in the deepest 
of the unfathomable caverns of that old, miserable Paris, which is 
disappearing under the splendour of the happy and opulent Paris, 
the gloomy voice of the people was heard sullenly growling. 

A fearful and sacred voice, which is composed of the roar of the 
brute and the speech of God, which terrifies the feeble and which 
warns the wise, which comes at the same time from below like the 
voice of the lion and from above like the voice of the thunder. 


Ill 

THE EXTREME LIMIT 

Marius h<Td arrived at the markets. 

There all was more calm, more obscure, and more motionless still 
than in the neighbouring streets. One would have said that the icy 
peace of the grave had come forth from the earth and spread over 
the sky. 

A red glare, hqwever, cut out upon this dark background the hip 
roofs of the bouses which barred the Rue de la Chanvrerie on the 
side towards Saint Eustache. It was the reflection of the torch winch 
was blazing in the barricade of Corinth. Marius directed his steps 
towards this glare. It led him to the Beet Market, and he dimly ^ 
the dark mouth of the Rue des Prccheurs. Pie entered it. The vidcUc 
of the insurgents who was on guard at the other end did not perceive 
him. He felt that he was very near what he had come to seek, and 
he walked upon tiptoe. He reached in this way the elbow of that 
short end of the Rue Mondetour, which was, as we renicmber, the 
only communication preserved by Enjolras with the outside. Roun 
the corner of the last house on his left, cautiously advancing his lic-'id- 
he looked into this end of the Rue hlondetour. . 

A little beyond the black corner of the alley and the Rue de a 
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Chanvreric, which tlirew a broad shadow, in wliich ho w.-s hin!'*.,!! 
buried, he perceived a li.ijht uj)nn ihc pavement, a portion o; tb.r 
wine-shop, and behind, a lamp twinkling in a kind of shapeless wall, 
and nicn crouching down with muskets on their knees. All titis was 
within twentj' j’ards of him. It was the interior of the barricade. 

The houses on the right of the alley hifl from him the rest of the 
wine-shop, the great barrioade, and ific flag. 

Jifarius had but one step more to take. 

Tlicn the unhappy young man sat <lown upon a stone, folded his 
arms, and thought of his ftuher. 

He thouglU of that licroic Colonel Pontmcrcy who had been st> 
brave a soldier, who had defended the frontier of France under the 
republic, and readied the frontier of Asia under the emperor, who 
had seen Genoa, Alessandria, Milan. Turin, Madrid, Vienna, Dres- 
den, Berlin, Moscow, who had left upon every field of victory in 
Eurojie drops of that same blood which he, Marius, liad in his viens, 
who had grown grey before his time in discipline and in command, 
who had lived witli liis sword-belt buckled, bis cpaulct.s falling on bis 
breast, his cockade blackened by powder, his forehead wrinkled by 
the cap, in tlic barracks, in tlic camp, in the iiivouac, in the ambulance, 
and who after twenty years bad returned from the great wars witli 
bis cheek scarred, bis face smiling, simple, tranquil, admirable, pure 
as a child, having done everything for France and nothing against 
her. 

He said to himself that bis day had come to him also, that his hour 
bad at last struck, that after his father, be also wa.s to be brave, 
intrepid, bold, to run amidst bullets, to bare bis brc.ast to the 
bayonets, to pour out his blood, to seek the enemy, to seek death, that 
he was to wage war in bis turn and to enter upon the field of battle, 
and that that field of battle ujxin which be was about to enter, was 
the street, and that war which be was about to wage, was civil war ! 

He saw civil war yawning like an abyss before him, and that in it 
he was to fall. 

Tlicn be shuddered. 

He thought of that sword of bis father which bis grandfather had 
sold to a junk-shop, and which he himself had so painfully regretted. 
Hesaid to himself that it was well that that chaste and valiant sword 
had escaped from him, and gone off in anger into the darkness ; tli.at 
if it had fled thus, it was because it was intelligent and because it 
foresaw’ the future; because it foreboded the emeute, the war of 
the gutters, the war of the pavements, the firing from cellar win- 
dows, hlow.s given and received from behind ; because, coming from 
J^Iarengo and Fricdland, it would not go to the Rue dc la Chanvreric. 
because after what it had done with the father, it would not do this 
with the son! He said to himself that if that sword were there, if, 
having received it from the bedside of his dead father, he had dared 
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to take it a-nxi bnng it avjay ior this night combat between FTcack- 
men at the street corners, most surely it would have burned his 
hands, and flamed before him like the sword of the angel ! He said 
to himself that it was fortunate that it was not there and that it had 
disappeared, that it was well, that it was just, that his grandfather 
had been the true guardian of his father's glory, and that it was 
better that the colonel’s sword had been cried at auction, sold to a 
dealer, thrown among old iron, than that it should be used to-day to 
pierce the side of the country. 

And then he began to weep bitterlj'. 

It was horrible. But what could he do? Live without Cosette, he 
could not. Since she had gone away, he must surely die. Had he not 
given her his word of honour that he should die ? She had gone away 
knowing that ; therefore it pleased her that Marius should die. And 
then it was clear that she no longer loved him, since she had gone 
away thus, without notifying him, without a word, without a letter, 
and she knew his address! What use in life and why live longer.' 
And then, indeed 1 to have come so far, and to recoil ! to have ap- 
proached the danger, and to flee 1 to have come and looked into the 
barricade, and to slink away 1 to slink away all trembling, saying : "in 
fact, I have had enough of this, I have seen, that is sufficient, it is 
ciHl Avar,! am going away!” To abandon his friends who were e.\'- 
pecting him ! who perhaps had need of him ! who were a handful 
against an army ! To fail in all things at the same time, in his love, 
his friendship, his word ! To give his poltroonery the pretc.vt of pa- 
triotism ! But this was impossible, and if his father's ghost were there 
in the shadow and saw him recoil, he would strike him with the Hat 
of his sword and cry to him ; "Advance, coward !” 

A prey to the swaying of his thoughts, he bowed his head._ 

Suddenly he straightened up. A sort of splendid rectification was 
wrought in his spirit. There was an expansion of thought fitted to 
the confinity of the tomb ; to be near death makes us see the truth. 
The vision of the act upon which he felt himself, perhaps on the 
point of entering, appeared to him no longer lamentable, but superh- 
The war of the street was suddenly transfigured by some indescriu- 
ablc interior throe of the soul, before the eye of his mind. All the 
tumultuous interrogation points of his reverie thronged upon him, 
but without troubling him. He left none without an answer. 

Let us see, why should his father be indignant? are there no 
cases when insurrection rises to the dignity of, duty ? what wouiu 
there be then belittling to the son of Colonel Pontmercy in the im- 
pending combat? It is no longer Montmirail or Champaubert; it 
something else. It is no longer a question of a sacred territorj', bn 
of a holy idea. The country laments, so be it ; but humanity applauds. 
Besides is it true that the country' mourns ? France bleeds, but hbur y 
smiles ; and before the smile of liberty', France forgets her wounc , 
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Aiul (lu;n, Idnl.-iti.rrni the matter from a sttli hi^jier rtastd. v, I-,v il'! tit'.n 
tail: of civil war ? 

Civil war.' What floes tliis mean? Is thicre rmv >var? Js- 

not every war hetwcoii men. v.‘ar hot ween Itn'th.' t- ? War is 
Oiily Ijy its atm. There is neitlier foreign war. nor civil w.ar ; there is 
only unjust war ami just war. Until the flay when site [;reat hittnnn 
concordat shall he concluded, war, that at le'aq v.-itirh is tin- strnycle 
of the hurryhif,' future ae:amst the lintterintt I>ast, ntny he lucc'sarv. 
W'hat reproach can he hrouctht ajtainst .such war! War hec-imts 
sltamc, the sword hecomes a dattiter, only when it a-sassinates riylil, 
progress, reason, civilisatif>n, truth. Then, civil war or ffircign v.-ar, 
it is inifiuitous ; its name is crime. Outside of that holy thing, jus- 
tice, hy what right does one form of war despise another? hy vvhat 
right does the sword of Washingtfin disown the pike, of (.'nmilie 
Desmoulins? Leonidas against the foreigner, 'I'imolef.n against th.i: 
tyrant, which is the greater? otic is the (lefender, the other is tlie 
liherator. Shall wc hrand. without trouhling ourselves with the ob- 


ject, every resort to arms in the interior of a city? then marl: with 
infamy P.rutus, Marcel, .'\rnnld of r.lankenhcim, Cftligny. War of 
the thickel.s? war of the streets? Wliy not ? it was the war of Ant- 
hiorix, of Arlavcld, of Marnix, of I’clagius. Put .Amhiorix fought 
against Rome, Artaveld against I'rancc, Marnix against Sjuin, I’ela- 
gius against the i^Ioors; all against the foreigner. Well, monarchy 
is the foreigner; ojtpression is the foreigner; divine right ^is the 
foreigner. Despotism violates the moral frontier, as invasion vitilates 
the geographietd frontier. To drive out the tyrant or to drive out 
the Ifnglish is, in either case, to retake your territory. There comc.s 
an hotir when protest no longer sufilccs ; after phikisophy there must 
he action ; the strong hand finishes what the i'lea has planned ; 
Promethrus Pound hegins, ,‘\ristogeiton completes; the P.ncyclo- 
pedu' enlightens souls, the 10th of August electrifies them. .After 
/Uschylus, TItrasyhulus ; after Diderot, Danton. Tiic multitudes 
liave a tendency to accept a master. Their mass deposits apathy. .A 
moh casilv totalises itself into obedience. Men must he aroused. 


pushed, shocked hy the very henefils of their deliverance, their eyes 
wounded with the truth, light thrown them in terrible handfuls. 
They .should he blinded a little for their own safety ; this dar.r.ling 
wakens them. Hence the necessity for toc-sins and for wars. Great 
warriors must arise, illuminate the nations hy boldness, and .dtakc 
free this sad humanity which is covered with .shadow hy divine right. 
Crcsarcan glory, force, fanaticism, irresponsible power, and abso- 
lute tlominion, a moh stupidly occupied with gar.iug, in their twilight 
.splendour, at these gloomy triumphs of the night. Down with the 
tyrant ! But what ? of whom do you speak ? do you call Louis Phili])pc 
tile tyrant? no ; jin more than Louis X\T, Tiiey are both what his- 
tory is accu.stomcd to call good kings ; hut principles cannot he par- 
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to take it and bring it away for this night combat between French- 
men at the street corners, most surely it would have burned his 
hands, and flamed before him like the sword of the angel ! He said 
to himself that it was fortunate that it was not there and that it had 
disappeared, that it was well, that it was just, that his grandfather 
had been the true guardian of his father’s glory, and that it was 
better that the colonel’s sword had been cried at auction, sold to a 
dealer, throsvn among old iron, than that it should be used to-day to 
pierce the side of the country. 

And tlien he began to weep bitterly. 

It was horrible. But what could he do ? Live without Cosette, he 
could not. Since she had gone away, he must surely die. Had he not 
given her his word of honour that he should die ? She had gone away 
knowing that; therefore it pleased her that Marius should die. And 
then it was clear that she no longer loved him, since she had gone 
away thus, without notifying him, without a word, without a letter, 
and she knew his address'. What use in life and why live longer; 
And then, indeed ! to have come so far, and to recoil ! to have ap- 
proached the danger, and to flee! to have come and looked into the 
barricade, and to slink away ! to slink away all trembling, saying :_'‘in 
fact, I have had enough of this, I have seen, that is sufficient, it is 
civil war, I am going away !” To abandon his friends who were ex- 
pecting him ! who perhaps had need of him ! who were a handful 
against an army ! To fail in all things at the same time, in his love, 
his friendship, his word ! To give his poltroonery the pretext of pa- 
triotism ! But this was impossible, and if his father’s ghost were there 
in the shadow and saw him recoil, he would strike him with the fiat 
of his sword and cry to him : “Advance, coward !” 

A prey to the swaying of his thoughts, he bowed his head._ 

Suddenly he straightened up. A sort of splendid rectification was 
wrought in his spirit. There was an expansion of thought fitted to 
the confinity of the tomb ; to be near death makes us see the truth. 
The vision of the act upon which he felt himself, perhaps on the 
point of entering, appeared to him no longer lamentable, but superb- 
The war of the street was suddenly transfigured by some indeserio- 
able interior throe of the soul, before the eye of his mind. All the 
tumultuous interrogation points of his reverie thronged upon him, 
but without troubling him. Fie left none without an answer. 

Let us see, why should his father be indignant? are there not 
cases when insurrection rises to the dignity of duty ? what wouW 
there be then belittling to the son of Colonel Pontmercy in the im- 
pending combat? It is no longer Montmirail or Cbampaubert; it 
something else. It is no longer a question of a sacred territory’, mi 
of a holy idea. The country laments, so be it ; but humanity applaud’ 
Besides is it true that the country mourns ? France bleeds, hut “b'"' > 
smiles; and before the smile of liberty, France forgets her woun 
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to take it and bring it away for this night combat between French- 
men at the street corners, most surely it would have burned his 
hands, and flamed before him like the sword of the angel ! He said 
to himself that it was fortunate that it was not there and that it had 
disappeared, that it was well, that it was just, that his grandfather 
had been the true guardian of his father’s glory, and that it was 
better that the colonel’s sword had been cried at auction, sold to a 
dealer, thrown among old iron, than that it should be used to-day to 
pierce the side of the country. 

And then he began to weep bitterly. 

It was horrible. But what could he do? Live without Cosettc, he 
could not. Since she had gone away, he must surely die. Had he not 
given her his word of honour that he should die ? She had gone away 
knowing that ; therefore it pleased her that Marius should die. And 
then it was clear that she no longer loved him, since she had gone 
away thus, without notifying him, without a word, without a letter, 
and she knew his address! What use in life and why live longer.' 
And then, indeed ! to have come so far, and to recoil! to have ap- 
proached the danger, and to flee! to have come and looked into the 
barricade, and to slink away ! to slink away all trembling, saying: "in 
fact, I have had enough of this, I have seen, that is sufficient, it is 
civil war, I am going away !” To abandon his friends who were e.'t- 
pecting him ! who perhaps had need of him I who were a handful 
against an army ! To fail in all things at the same time, in his love, 
hts friendship, his word ! To give his poltroonery the prete.\t of pa- 
triotism ! But this was impossible, and if his father’s ghost were there 
in the shadow and saw him recoil, he would strike him with the fiat 
of his sword and cry to him : "Advance, coward 

A prey to the swaying of his thoughts, he bowed his head,_ 

Svtddenly he straightened up. A sort of splendid rectification was 
wrought in his spirit. There was an expansion of thought fitted p 
the confinity of the tomb ; to be near death makes us see the tniW- 
Tip vision of the act upon which he felt himself, perhaps on the 
point of entering, appeared to him no longer lamentable, but superb- 
The war of the street was suddenly transfigured by some indppnb- 
al)le interior throe of the soul, before the eye of his mind. All pc 
tumultuous interrogation points of his reverie thronged upon him, 
but without troubling him. He left none without an answer. 

Let us see, why should his father be indignant? are there no 
cases when insurrection rises to the dignity of duty? whnt womci 
there be then belittling to the son of Colonel Pontmercy in the in}- 
pending combat? It is no longer Montmirail or Champauberf, it 
something else. It is no longer a question of a sacred territor}', bn 
of a holy idea. The country laments, so be it ; but humanity npPipp^; 
Besides is it true that the country mourns? France bleeds, but liber 
smiles ; and before the smile of liberty, France forgets her woun 
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And then, iookinj^at tl'.irmrittcr fromn vtiH ir/.riu r 
talk of civil war? 



Civil v/nr? XN’hat drx-.- this mt-an? I-- tiu-rc aav forci:;!! v.'ar ? Is 
not every v/ar between men, v,-ar between brotiv-rs? War i,- nr -iifKd 
only by its nitn. 'i'here is neither foreiyn %var, tvr civi! '.tierc Is 
otily unjust war and just war. Until the <!ay wk.en tk.e ;tr(at Iraarni 
concordat shall be cnnclttfled, war, that at least vdiioli is t;:e strr.e;:;!; 
of the hnrryiii" fnlnrc a”ainst the lintterina' pn<U ntay be !itce-.-.ary. 
What rq)roach can be brouj^dit ayainst suck, war 1 'War bccoircA 
shame, the sv/rird becomes a datti^er, onlv %vben it a'-sa'-sinates riitiit, 
prtigrcss, reason, civilisation, truth, 'rhen. civil war or foreign v.-ar. 
it is iniquitous; its name is crime. Outside of that h<>ly thitur, itts- 
tice, by what right docs f)ne form of war desju’se another? hy v.'k.at 
right doc.s the sword of Washington <lisown the pike of Camille 
Dcsmoiilitis Leonidas against tk.e foreigticr. Timolcon again-t the 
tyrant, which is the greater? one is the defender, the oilier is tk,e 
liberator. Shall we brand, without troubling ourselves with the ob- 


ject, ever}' resort to arms in the itiien'or of a city? then mark with 
infamy Brutus, Marcel, Aniobl of I’.lankenheim, Coligny. War of 
the thickcl.s? war of the streets? Why not? it was the war of Am- 
hiorix, of Artavcld, of Marnix, of Pclagius. But .\mIiiorix fought 
against Rome, Artaveld agaiti'^t France, .Marnix again*-! .Sjiain, Peki- 
gius against the Moors; all against the foreigner. W'cli, monarchy 
is the foreigner; oppression is the foreigner; divine right "'is the 
foreigner, Do.spolism violates the moral frontier, a*; invasion violates 
the geographical frontier. To drive out the tyrant or to drive out 
the Fngli.sh i.s, in either case, to retake your territory. 'I'lierc comes 
an hour when protest no longer sufiiccs ; after phikisuphy there must 
be action ; the strong hand finishes what the idea has planned ; 
Praiiiclliciis Bound begins, Arislngeiton completes; the l-v.cyclo- 
pcdic enlightens .couls, the lOih of August elcctrifie*; them. After 
/TCschylus, Thrasylnilus ; after Diderot. DaiUon. The mullitude.s 
have a tendency to acccjit a master. Their mass deposits apathy. A 
moh easily totalises itself into obedience. Men must he aroused, 
pushed, shocked by the very benefits of their deliverance, their eyes 
wounded with the truth, light thrown them in terrible handfuls. 
They should be blinded a little for their own safety; this dar.r.ling 
waken.s them. Hence the nccessilv tor loc.sin.s and for war.s. Great 


warriors must arise, illuminate the nations by boldness, .and .shake 


Ciesarean glory, force, fanaticism, irresponsible power, and abso- 
lute dominion, a mob stujiidly occupied with gazing, in their twilight 
splendour, at these gloomy triumphs of the night. Down with the 
tyrant ! Puit what ? of whom do you spe.ak ? do you call Louis Philippe 
tiic tyrant? no; no more than I.ouis XVf. They are both what hi*^- 
lory is accustomed to call good kings ; but principles cannot be pa 
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BOOK FOURTEEXTIT 
JHE GRANDEURS OI' DESPAIR 
I 


THK ri-AO: riK5T ACT 

XoTiliN'O cnme yet. Tiie clock of Saint Merry- hml stniclr ten. Err- 
jolras and Combcfcrrc had .‘;al down, carbine in hand, ne.ir the 
opening of the great barricade, 'fitey were not talking, they were 
li.-^lening; seeking to catch even the faintest and most di.-^tant* sound 
of a inarch. 

Siuldeniy, in the midst of this dismal calm, a clear, young, cheer- 
ful voice, which .seemed to conic from the Rnc Saint’ Deni.s, arose 
and began to .sing di.stinctly to the old ])0]inlar air, Mn clair dr la 
luttr, the.se lines which ended in a sort of cry simil.ar to the crow of 
a cock : 


Mon tier, csl cn larmcs, 

Mon .-uni Dtige.aud, 

Pn't'inoi ics gendarmes 
Poiir leur dire lui mot. 
linc.apotc bteiie, 

Fa poulc an shako, 

Vciici l.a InnlicucI 
Co-cocoricol’ 

They gra.spcd each other liy the hand ; 

“It is Gavrochc,” said I-Injolras. 

"Ifc is warning ii.s,” said Combcfcrrc. 

A headlong nm startled the emjity street ; they saw a creature 
nimbler than clown climb over the omnibus, and Gavrochc bounded 
into the barricade .ill hrcathlc.ss, s.iying: 

“My imiskct ! Here they arc.’’ 

’ My nose is in tears. 

My pood friend nupcaud, 

Just lend me your .spears 
To tel! them my woe. 

In htuc cassjmerc. 

And fcathcrcti shako. 

The b.inllciic is here! 

Co-cocorico I 
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An electric thrill ran through the whole barricade, and a nwring 
of hands was heard, feeling for their muskets. 

“Do you want my carbine?’’ said Enjolras to the gamin. 

“I want the big musket,” answered Gavroche. 

And he took javert’s musket. 

Two sentinels had been driven back, and had come in almost at the 
jame time as Gavroche. They Avere the sentinel from the end of the 
street, and the vidette from la Petite Truanderie. The videttc in the 
little Rue des Precheurs remained at his post, which indicated that 
nothing was coming from the direction of the bridges and the mar- 
kets. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie, in which a few paving-stones were 
dimly visible by the reflection of the light which was thrown upon 
the flag, offered to the insurgents the appearance of a great black 
porch opening into a cloud of smoke. 

Every man had taken his post for the combat. 

Forty-three insurgents, among them Enjolras, Combeferre, Cour- 
feyrac, Bossuet, Joly, Bahorel, and Gavroche, were on their knees 
in the great barricade, their heads even with the crest of the wail, 
the barrels of their muskets and their carbines pointed over the 
paving-stones as through loopholes, watchful, silent, ready to fire. 
Six, commanded by Feuilly, were stationed with their muskets at 
their shoulders, in the windows of the two upper stories of Corinth. 

A few moments more elapsed, then a sound of steps, measured, 
heavy, numerous, was distinctly heard from the direction of Saint 
Leu. This sound, at first faint, then distinct, then heavy and sonar* 
ous, approached slowly, without halt, without interruption, with a 
tranquil and terrible continuiy. Nothing but this could be heard. It 
was at once the silence and the sound of the statue of the Com- 
mander, but this stony tread was so indescribably enormous and so 
multiplex, that it called up at the same time the idea of a throng and 
of a spectre. You would have thought you heard the stride of the 
fearful statue Legion. This tread approached ; it approached sun 
nearer, and stopped. They seemed to hear at the end of the street 
the breathing of many men. They saw nothing, however, only 
they discovered at the very end, in that dense obscurity, a 
tude of metallic threads, as fine as needles and almost imperceptible, 
which moved about like those indescribable phosphoric networks 
which we perceive under our closed eyelids at the moment of going 
to sleep, in the first mists of slumber. They were bayonets and mus- 
ket barrels dimly lighted up by' the distant reflection of the torch. 

■ There was still a pause, as if on both sides they' were awaiting. 
Suddenly', from the depth of that shadow, a voice, so much the more 
ominous, because nobody could be seen, and because it seemed as i 
it were the obscurity itself which was speaking, cried : 

“Who is there?” 
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At the same time tr.ey heard the cHch. o: the ievchcd 
Enjolras anstvered in a loflv ar'^ to""" 

‘Trench Revolution ' ■==•-* 

“Fire I” said the voice. 

A flash empurpled ai! the ia(;ades on the street, a.^ :: the df.r o: 
a furnace tvere opened a.nd suddenlv closed. 

A fearful explosion burst over the barricade. The red nac tell. 



cade and vrounded several men 



“Comrades,” cried Courfeyrac, “don't v.-aste the po;v..Ier. I^et 
Y.-ait to reply till thej/ come into the street.” 



kets : the tro-ops were reloading-. 

Enjolras continued: 

is there here v/ho has courage? who replants the tun; 


on 


the barricade ?” 

Xobody ans-p-cred. To mount the barricade at the moment when 
without doubt it was aimed at anew, WaS simply death, i ne bravest 
hesitates to sentence himself, Enjolras himsdf felt a shudder. Ke 
repeated : 

“Nobody volunteers !” 


li 


THE FE.\G : SECOND .ACT 


Since they had arrived at Corinth and had commenced h’dlldlng the 
barricade, hard!}' any attention had been paid to Father Mabeuf. 
M. Mabeuf, however, had not left the company. He had entered 
the ground floor of the wine-shop and sat down behind the counter. 
There he had been, so to speak, annihilated in himiself . Ke no longer 
seemed to look or to think. Courfeyrac and others had accosted him 
two or three limes, warning him of the danger, entreating him to 
withdraw, but he had not appeared to hear them. V.'hen nobody w^ 
speaking to him, his lips moved as it he were answering somebody, 
and as soon as anybody addressed a word to him, his lips became still 
and his eyes lost all appearance of life. SomiC hours before the bar- 
ricade was attacked, he had taken a position which he Iiad not left 
since, his hands upon his knees and his head ben: forvmrd as if he 
were lookintr into an abvns. Nothin:: had been able to draw him out 
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An electric thrill ran through the whole barricade, and a moving 
of hands was heard, feeling for their muskets. 

“Do you want my carbine?” said Enjolras to the gamin. 

“I want the big musket,” answered Gavroche. 

And he took Javert’s musket. 

Two sentinels had been driven back, and had come in almost at the 
iame time as Gavroche. They were the sentinel from the end of the 
street, and the vidette from la Petite Truanderie. The vidette in the 
T;ittlc Rue des Precheurs remained at his post, which indicated that 
nothing was coming from the direction of the bridges and the mar- 
kets. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie, in which a few paving-stones were 
dimly visible by the reflection of the light which was throtvn upon 
the flag, offered to the insurgents the appearance of a great black 
porch opening into a cloud of smoke. 

Every man had taken his post for the combat. 

Forty-three insurgents, among them Enjolras, Combeferrc, Coiir- 
feyrac, Bossuct, Joly, Bahorel, and Gavroche, were on their knees 
in the great barricade, their heads even with the crest of the wall, 
the barrels of their muskets and their carbines pointed over the 
paving-stones as through loopholes, watchful, silent, ready to fire. 
Si.x, commanded by Fcuilly, were stationed with their muskets at 
their shoulders, in the windows of the two upper stories of Corinth. 

A few moments more elapsed, then a sound of steps, measurw, 
heav-y, numerous, svas distinctly heard from the direction of Saint 
Leu. This sound, at first faint, then distinct, then heavy and sonor- 
ous, approached slowly, without halt, without interruption, with a 
tranquil and terrible continuity. Nothing but this could be heard. It 
vvas at once the silence and the sound of the statue of the Com- 
mander, but this stony tread was so indescribabl}' enormous and fO 
multiplex, that it called up at the same time the idea of a throng and 
of a spectre. You would have thought yovt heard the stride of the 
fearful statue Legion. This tread approached; it approached stin 
nearer, and stopped. They seemed to hear at the end of the street 
the breathing of many men. They saw nothing, however, omy 
they discovered at the veiy^ end, in that dense obscurity, a 
tude of metallic threads, as fine as needles and almost impcrccptunc, 
which moved about like those indescribable phosphoric networks 
which we perceive under our closed eyelids at the moment of going 
to sleep, in the first mists of slumber. They were bayonets and inu.‘«- 
ket barrels dimly lighted up by the distant reflection of the torch. 

■ There was still a pause, as if on both sides they were awaiting- 
Suddenly, from the depth of that shadow, a voice, so much the more 
ominous, hccausc nobody could be seen, and because it scemea as « 
it were the ob.scurity itself which was speaking, cried : 

“Who is there?” 
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"Fire !’' said the voice. 
iC: _ A second discharge, like a shower of grape, heal against the har- 
ricadc. 

Tjie old man fell upon his knees, then rose up, let the flag drop, 
and fell backwards upon the pavement within, like a log. at full 
length with his arms crossed. 

'1; Streams of blood ran from beneath him. His old face, pale and 
. sad, seemed to behold the sky. 

One of those emotions superior to man, which make us forget even 
1 . to defend ourselves, sei;:ed (he insurgents, and they approached the 
corpse with a respectful dismay. 

" '‘What men these regicides arc !” said Enjolras. 

Courfcyrac bent over to Enjolras' car. 

“This is onl}’ for you, and I don't wish to diminish the enthus- 
: iasm. But he was anytliing but a regicide. I knew him. His name 

' was Father IMabeuf. I don't know what ailed him to-day. But he 
w'as a brave blockhead. Just look at his head.” 

“Blockhead and Brutus heart,'' answered Enjolras. 

■ Then he raised his voice ; 

"Citizens ! This is the example which the old give to the young. 
We hesitated, he came I we fell back, he advanced ! Behold what those 
Avho tremble with old age teach those who tremble with fear! This 
patriarch is august in the sight of the country. He has had a long 
life and a magnificent death! Now let us protect his corpse, let ev- 
er}’ one defend this old man dead as be would defend his father liv- 
ing, and let his presence among us make the barricade impregnable !’’ 

A murmur of gloomy and determined adhesion followed these 
words, 

Enjolras .stooped down, raised the old man’s head, and timidly 
kissed him on the forehead, then separating his arms, and handling 
the dead with a tender care, as if he feared to hurt him, he took off 
his coat, showed the bleeding holes to all, and said : 

"There now is our flag.” 


Ill 

GA^’ROCHE WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER TO ACCEPT ENJOLRAS' CARBINE 

They* threw a long black sba%vl belonging to the widow Huchcloup 
over Father ivlabeuf. Six men made a barrow of their muskets, they 
laid the corpse upon it, and they bore it, bareheaded, with solemn 
slowness, to the large table in the basement room. 

These men, completely absorbed in the grave and sacred thing 
which tliey were doing, no longer thought of the perilous situation 
in which they were. 

'When the corpse passed near Javert, who was still impassible, En- 
jolras said to the spy : 
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of this attitude ; it appeared as if his mind were not in the barricadt 
When everj'body had gone to take his place for the combat^ theri 
remained in the basement room only Javert tied to the post, an insur 
gent with drawn sabre watching Javert, and he, blabeuf. At th' 
moment of the attack, at the discharge, the physical shock reacliet 
him, and, as it were, awakened him ; he rose suddenly, crossed thi 
room, and at the instant when Enjolras repeated his appeal: “No 
body volunteers ?” they saw the old man appear in the doorway o 
the wine-shop. 

His presence produced some commotion in the group. A cry arose 

“It is the Voter! it is the Conventionistl it is the Representativi 
of the people !’’ 

It is probable that he did not hear. 

He walked straight to Enjolras, the insurgents fell back befon 
him with a religious awe, he snatched the flag from Enjolras, wh! 
drew back petrified, and then, nobody daring to stop him, or to ai( 
him, this old man of eighty, with shaking head but firm foot, begai 
to climb slowly up the stairway of paving-stones built into the barri 
cade. It was so gloomy and so grand that all about him cried : “Hats 
off!” At each step it was frightful ; his white hair, his decrepit face, 
his large forehead bald and wrinkled, his hollow eyes, his quivering 
and open mouth, his old arm raising the red banner, surged up out 
of the shadow and grew grand in the bloody light of the torch, and 
they seemed to see the ghost of ’93 rising out of the earth, the flag 
of terror in its hand. 

When he was on the top of the last step, when this trembling and 
terrible phantom, standing upon that mound of rubbish before twelve 
hundred invisible muskets, rose up, in the face of death and as if bn 
were stronger than it, the whole barricade had in the darkness a 
supernatural and colossal appearance. 

There was one of those silences which occur only in presence of 
prodigies. 

In the midst of this silence the old man waved the red flag and 
cried : 

"‘Vine la rct>ohi(wu ! vine la rcpitbliquc ! fraternity ! equality! and 
death !” 

They heard from the barricade a low and rapid muttering like the 
murmur of a hurried priest dispatching a prayer. It was probably 
the commissary' of police who was making the legal summons at the 
other end of the street. 

Then the same ringing voice which had cried : "Vfiio is there 
cried : 

“Disperse 1” . 

M. Mabeuf, pallid, haggard, his eyes illumined by the mottnuu 
fires of insanity, raised the flag above his head and repeated: 

"Vive la rcpubliquc!" 
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“Fire !” said the voice. 

_ A second discharge, like a shower of grape, heat against tiic bar- 
ricade, 

Ijic old man fell upon his knees, then rose up, let the flag drop, 
and fell backwards upon the pavement within, like a log, at full 
length with his arms crossed. 

Streams of blood ran from beneath him. Flis old face, pale and 
sad, seemed to behold the sky. 

One of those emotions superior to man, which make us forget even 
to defend ourselves, seized the insurgents, and they approached the 
corpse with a respectful disma3^ 

“What men these regicides are!” said Enjolras. 

Courfcyrac bent over to Enjolras’ ear. 

“This is onh' for you, and I don’t wish to diminish the enthus- 
iasm. But he was an}'thing but a regicide. I knew him. His name 
was Father i^Iabeuf. I don’t know what ailed him to-da3'. But he 
was a brave blockhead. Just look at his head.” 

“Blockhead and Brutus heart,” answered Enjolras. 

Then he raised his voice : 

“Citizens ! This is the example which the old give to the 3'Oiing. 
We hesitated, he came 1 we fell back, he advanced ! Behold what those 
who tremble with old age t^ch those who tremble with fear! This 
patriarch is august in the sight of the countr3’. He has had a long 
life and a magnificent death! Now let us protect his corpse, let ev- 
ery one defend this old man dead as he would defend his father liv- 
ing, and let his presence among us make the barricade impregnable !” 

A murmur of gloomy and determined adhesion followed these 
words. 

Enjolras stooped down, raised the old man’s head, and timidl3' 
kissed him on the forehead, then separating his arms, and handling 
the dead with a tender care, as if he feared to hurt him, he took off 
his coat, showed the bleeding holes to all, and said : 

“There now is our flag.” 


Ill 

I , 

GAtTlOCHE WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER TO ACCEPT ENJOLRAS CARBINE 

They threw a long black shawl belonging to the widow Hucheloup 
over Father I^Iabeuf. Six men made a barrow of their muskets, they 
laid the corpse upon it, and the3' bore it, bareheaded, with solemn 
slowness, to the large table in the basement room. 

These men, completely absorbed in the grave and sacred thing 
which they were doing, no longer tliought of the perilous situation 
in which thc3’ were. 

When the corpse passed near Javert, w'ho was still impassible, En- 
jolras said to the spy : 
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of this attitude ; it appeared as if his mind were not in the barricade. 
When everj'body had gone to take his place for the combat, there 
remained in the basernent room only Javert tied to the post, an insur- 
gent with drawn sabre watching Javert, and he, Mabeuf. At the 
moment of the attack, at the discharge, the physical shock reached 
him, and, as it were, awakened him ; he rose suddenly, crossed the 
room, and at the instant when Enjolras repeated his appeal: “No- 
body volunteers ?” they saw the old man appear in the doorway of 
the wine-shop. 

His presence produced some commotion in the group. A cry arose: 

“It is the Voter! it is the Conventionist! it is the Representative 
of the people !“ 

It is probable that he did not hear. 

He walked straight to Enjolras, the insurgents fell back before 
him with a religious awe, he snatched the flag from Enjolras, who 
drew back petrified, and then, nobody daring to stop him, or to aid 
him, this old man of eighty, with shaking head but firm foot, began 
to climb slowly up the stairway of paving-stones built into the barri- 
cade. It was so gloomy and so grand that all about him cried : “Hats 
off I” At each step it was frightful ; his white hair, his decrepit face, 
his large forehead bald and wrinkled, his hollow eyes, his quivering 
and open mouth, his old arm raising the red banner, surged up out 
of the shadow and grew grand in the bloody light of the torch, and 
they seemed to see the ghost of ’93 rising out of the earth, the flag 
of terror in its hand. 

When he was on the top of the last step, when this trembling and 
terrible phantom, standing upon that mound of rubbish before twelve 
hundred invisible muskets, rose up, in the face of death and as if ha 
were stronger than it, the whole barricade had in the darkness a 
supernatural and colossal appearance. 

There was one of tliose silences which occur only in presence of 
prodigies. 

In the midst of this silence the old man waved the red flag and 
cried : 

"'Vive la rcz’ohiltonf z'ivc la rcpubliquc ! fraternity! equality land 
death !” 

They heard from the barricade a low and rapid muttering lihe the 
murmur of a hurried priest dispatching a prayer. It was probably 
the commissary of police who was making the legal summons at the 
other end of the street. 

Then the same ringing voice which had. cried; “Who is there r 
cried : 

“Disperse!" . 

jM. Mabeuf, pallid, haggard, his eyes illumined by the mournfu 
fires of insanity’, raised the flag above his head and repeated: 

"Vive la refubliqitc!" 
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“Fire !” said the voice. 

A .second discharge, like a .sliowcr of grape, bent ngaiii.<:l ihc lar- 
ricade. 

The old man fell upon his knce.s, then ro.^c up, let the flag drop, 
and fell backwards upon the pavement within, like a log, at full 
length with his arms crossed. 

Streams of blood ran from beneath him. His old face, p.alc and 
sad, seemed to behold the sky. 

One of those emotions superior to man, which make us forget even 
to defend ourselves, seized the insurgents, and they approached the 
corpse with a respectful dismay. 

“What men these regicides are!” said Enjolras. 

Courfcyrac bent over to Enjolras’ car. 

“This is only for you, and I don’t wish to diminish the enthus- 
iasm. But he was anytliing hut a regicide. I knew him. His name 
was Father Maheuf, I don’t know what ailed him to-day. But he 
\vas a brave blockhead. Just look at his head." 

“Blockhead and Brutus heart,” answered Enjolras. 

Then he raised his voice ; 

“Citizens ! This is the example which the old give to the young. 
We hesitated, he came ! we fell back, he advanced ! Behold what those 
who tremble with old age teach those who tremble with fear ! This 
patriarch is august in the sight of the country. He has had a long 
life and a magnificent death! Now let us protect his corpse, let ev- 
ery one defend this old man dead as he would defend his father liv- 
ing, and let his presence among us make the barricade impregnable !” 

A murmur of gloomy and determined adhesion followed these 
words. 

Enjolras stooped down, raised the old man’s head, and timidly 
kissed him on the forehead, then separating his arms, and handling 
the dead with a tender care, as if he feared to hurt him, he took off 
his coat, showed the bleeding holes to all, and said : 

“There now is our flag.” 


Ill 

i , 

GAVROCHE WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER TO ACCEPT EN JOLR/\S CARBINE 

They threw a long black shawl belonging to the widow Hucheloup 
over Father Maheuf. Six men made a barrow of their muskets, they 
laid the corpse upon it, and they bore it, bareheaded, with solemn 
slowness, to the large table in the basement room. 

These men, completely absorbed in the grave and sacred thing 
which they were doing, no longer thought of the perilous situation 
in which they were. 

W’iien the corpse passed near javert, who was still impassible, En- 
jolras said to the spy : •- ; 
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“You ! directly,” 

During this time little Gavroche, who alone had not left his post 
and had remained on the watch, thought he saw some men approach- 
ing the barricade with a stealthy step. Suddenly he cried ; 

' “Take care !” , 

Courfeyrac, Enjolras, Jean Prouvaire, Combeferre, Joly, Bahorel, 
Bosseut, all sprang tumultuously from the. wine-shop. There \vas 
hardly a moment to spare. They perceived a sparkling breadth of 
bayonets undulating above the barricade. Municipal Guards of tall 
stature were penetrating, some by climbing over the omnibus, others 
by the opening, pushing before them the gamin, who fell back, but 
did not fly. 

The moment was critical. It was that first fearful instant of the 
inundation, when the stream rises to the level of the bank and when 
the water begins to infiltrate through the fissures in the dyke, A sec- 
ond more, and the barricade had been taken,- 

Bahorel sprang upon the first Municipal Guard who entered, and 
killed him at the very muzzle of his carbine ; the second killed Ba- 
horel with his bayonet. Another had already prostrated Courfeyrac, 
who was cr}-ing “Help!” The largest of all, a kind of colossus, 
marched upon Gavroche with fixed bayonet. The gamin took Ja- 
vert's enormous musket in his little arms, aimed it resolutely at the 
giant, and pulled the trigger. Nothing rvent off. Javert had not 
loaded his musket. The Municipal Guard burst into a laugh and 
raised his bayonet over the child. 

Before the bayonet touched Gavroche the musket dropped^ from 
the soldier’s hands, a ball had struck the Municipal Guard in the 
middle of the forehead, and he fell on his back, A second ball streck 
the other Guard, who bad assailed Courfeyrac, full in the breast, 
and threw him upon the pavement. 

It was Marius who had just entered the barricade. 


IV 

THE KEG OP POWDER 

^Iarixjs, still hidden in the corner of the Rue Mondetour, had 
watdied the first phase of the combat, irresolute and shuddering. 
However, he was not able long to resist that mysterious and sover- 
eign infatuation which we may call the appeal of the abyss. Before 
the imminence of the danger, before the death of M. lilabeufj that 
fatal enigma, before Bahorel slain, Courfeyrac crying “Help ! ’ that 
child threatened, his friends to succour or to avenge, all hesitation 
had vanished, and he had rushed into the conflict, his two pistob in 
his hands. By the first shot he had saved Gavroche, and by the secon 
delivered Courfeyrac. 
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At the shots, at the cries of the wounded Guards, the assailants 
had sealed the intrenchment, U])on the stimmit of wh.ich could now 
he seen thronging Municipal Guards, soldiers of th.e Line, National 
Guards of the banlicuc, musket in hand. They already covered more 
than two-thirds of the wall, but they did not leap into tiie inclosurc ; 
they seemed to hesitate, fearing some snare, d'hey looked into the 
obscure barricade as one would look into a den of lions. The liglii of 
the torch only lighted up their bayonets, their bearskin caps, and 
the upper part of their anxious and angry faces. 

Marius liad now no arms, he had thrown away his discharged 
pistols, hut he had noticed the kc-g of powder in the basement room 
near the door. 

As he turned half round, looking in that direction, a soldier aimed 
at him. At the moment the soldier aimed at Marius, a hand was laid 
upon the muzzle of the musket, and stopped it. It was somebody who 
had sprung forward, the young working-man with velvet pantaloons. 
The shot went oft, passed through the hand, and perhaps also 
through the working-man, for he fell, but the hall did not reach 
iMarius. All this in the smoke, rather guessed than seen. Marius, who 
was entering the basement room, hardly noticed it. Still he had • 
caught a dim glimpse of that musket directed at him, atid that hand 
which had stojipcd it, and he had heard the shot. But in moments 
like that the things w’hich we see, waver and rush headlong, and we 
stop for notliing. Wc feci ourselves vaguely pushed towards still 
deeper shadow, and all is cloud. 

The insurgents, surprised, but not dismayed, had rallied. Enjol- 
ras had cried : “Wait ! don’t fire at random !’’ In the first confusion, 
in fact, they might hit one another. Most of them had gone up to the 
window of the second stoiy and to the dormer windows, whence they 
commanded the assailants. The most determined, with Enjolras, 
Courfcyrac, Jean Prouvaire, and Combeferre, had haughtily placed 
their backs to the houses in the rear, openly facing the ranks of 
soldiers and guards which crowded the barricade. 

All this was accomplished without precipitation, with that strange 
and threatening gravity which precedes melees. On both sides they 
were taking aim, the muzzles of the guns almost touching ; they were 
so near that they could talk with each other in an ordinarj' tone. Just 
as the spark was about to fly, an officer in a gorget and with huge 
epaulets, extended his sword and said : 

“Take aiml” 

"Fire!’’ said Enjolras. 

The two explosions were simultaneous, and everything disap- 
peared in the smoke. 

A stinging and stifling smoke amid which writhed, with dull and 
feeble groans, the wounded and the dying. 

When the smoke cleared away, on both sides the combatants were 
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seen, thinned out, but still in the same places, and reloading thei; 

pieces in silence. 

Suddenly, a thundering voice was heard, crj'ing; 

“Begone, or I’ll blow up the barricade!” 

All turned in the direction whence the voice came. 

- Marius had entered the basement room, and had taken the keg o: 
powder, then he had profited by the smoke and the kind of obscuri 
fog which filled the intrenched inclosure, to glide along the barricadi 
as far as that cage of paving-stones in which the torch was fixed 
To pull out the torch, to put the keg of powder in its place, to ptisl 
the pile of paving-stones upon the keg, which stove it in, with a .son 
of terrible self-control — all this had been for Marius the work oi 
stooping down and rising up ; and now all. National Guards, Munic- 
ipal Guards, officers, soldiers, grouped at the other extremity of the 
barricade, beheld him with horror, his foot upon the stones, the tore! 
in his hand, his stern face lighted by a deadly resolution, bending th( 
flame of the torch towards that formidable pile in which they dis- 
cerned the broken barrel of powder, and uttering that terrific cry: 

"Begone, or I’ll blow up the barricade !” 

IMarius upon this barricade, after the octogenarian, was the vision 
of the young revolution after the apparition of the old. 

“Blow up the barricade !" said a sergeant, "and yourself also !” 

Marius answered ; 

“And myself also.” 

And he approached the torch to the keg of powder. 

But there was no longer anybody on the wall. The assailants, leav- 
ing their dead and wounded, fled pell-mell and in disorder towards 
the extremity of the street, and were again lost in the night. It was 
a rout. 

The barricade was redeemed. 


V 

END OF JEAN PROUVAIRE’s RHYME 

All flocked round Marius. Courfeyrac sprang to his neck. 

“You here!” 

“How fortunate !” said Combeferre. 

“You came in good time!” said Bossuet. 

“Without you I should have been dead !” continued Courfeyrac. 
"Without you I'd been gobbled !" added Gavrochc. 

Marius inquired ; 

“Where is the chief ?” 

"You are the chief,” said Enjolras. . j 

Marius had ail day had a furnace in his brain, now it was a "‘I”'".' 
wind. This vvhirlwind which was within him, aflected him as it i 
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were without, and were sweeping him along. It seemed to him that 
he was already at an immense distance from life. Ills two luminous 
months of joy and of love, termin.iting abruptlj' upon this frightful 
precipice, Cosette lost to him, this barricade, M. Mabeuf dying for 
the republic, himself a chief of insurgents, all these things a*^ppcarcd 
a monstrous nightmare. He was obliged to make a mental efiort to 
assure himself that all this which surrounded him was real. Marius 
had lived too little as yet to know that nothing is more imminent 
than the impossible, and that what we must always foresee is the 
unforeseen. He was a spectator of his own drama, as of a play which 
one docs not comprehend. 

In this mist in which his mind was struggling, he did not recognise 
Javert who, bound to his post, had not moved his head during the 
attack upon the barricade, and who beheld the revolt going on about 
him with the resignation of a martyr and the majesty of a judge. 
Marius did not even perceive him. 

Meanwhile the assailants made no movement, they were heard 
marching and swarming at the end of the street, but they did not 
venture forward, either that they were awaiting orders, or that 
before rushing anew upon that impregnable redoubt, they were 
awaiting reinforcements. The insurgents had posted sentinels, and 
some wlio were students in medicine had set about dressing the 
wounded. 

They had thrown the tables out of the wine-shop, with the c.vccp- 
tion of two reserved for lint and cartridges, and that on which lay 
Father i^Iabeuf ; they added them to the barricade, and had replaced 
them in the basement room by the mattresses from the beds of the 
widow Hucheloup, and the servants. Upon these mattresses they 
had laid the wounded; as for the three poor creatures who lived in 
Corinth, nobody knew what had become of them. They found them 
at last, however, hidden in the cellar. 

• A bitter emotion came to darken their joy over the redeemed 
barricade. 

They called the roll. One of the insurgents was missing. And who ? 
One of the dearest One of the most valiant, Jean Prouvairc. They 
sought him among the wounded, he was not there. They sought 
him among the dead, he was not there. He was ewdently a prisoner. 

Combcfcrrc said to Enjolras: 

“They have our friend; we h.avc their officer. Have you set your 
heart on the death of this spy?” 

“Yes,” said Enjolras; “but less than on the life of Jean Prou- 
vairc.” 

This passed in the basement room near Javert ’s post. 

“Well,” replied Combcfcrrc, “I am going to tic my handker- 
chief to my cane, and go with a flag of truce to offer to give them 
their man for ours.” 
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“Listen," said Enjolras, laying his hand on Coinbeferre’s arm. 

There rvas a significant clicking of arms at tlie end of the stree 

They heard a manly voice ci^’ : 

“p'ivc la France! Vive Vavcmr!'’ 

They recognized Prouvaire’s voice. 

There was a flash and an explosion. 

Silence reigned again. 

“They have killed him,” exclaimed Combeferre. 

Enjolras looked at Javert and said to him; 

“Your friends have just shot you.” 

VI 

THE AGOXY OF DEATH AFTER THE AGONY OF LIFE 

A PECULIARITY of tlu's kind of war is that the attack on the barri- 
cades is almost ahva)-s made in front, and that in general the as- 
sailants abstain from turning the positions, whether it be that they 
dread ambuscades, or that they fear to become entangled in the 
crooked streets. The whole attention of the insurgents therefore 
was directed to the great barricade, which was erndently the point 
still threatened, and where the struggle must infallibly recommence, 
JIarius, however, thought of the little barricade and went to it. 
It was deserted, and was guarded only by the lamp which flickered 
between the stones. The little Rue Mondetour, moreover, and tl:e 
branch streets de la Petite Truanderie and du Cygne, were per- 
fectly quiet. 

As Marius, the Inspection made, was retiring, he heard his name 
faintly pronounced in the obscurity: 

“Monsieur Marius !” 

He shuddered, for he recognised the voice which had called .imi 
two hours before, through the grating in the Rue Plumet. 

Only this voice now seemed to be but a breath. 

He looked about him and saw nobody. 

Marius thought he was deceived, and that it was an iiliumn 
added by his mind to the extraordinary realities which were throng- 
ing about him. He started to leave the retired recess in which the 
barricade was situated. 

“IMonsieur ]\farius !” repeated the voice. , , 

This time he could not doubt, he had heard distinctly; he looked, 
and saw nothing. 

“At your feet,” said the voice. . ^ 

He stooped and saw a form in the shadow', which %vas drnggn’? 
itself towards him. It was crawling along the pavement. It 
this that had spoken to him. 

The lamp enabled him to distinguish a blouse, a pair 
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pantaloons of coarse velvet, hare feel, and somethin" vdiich re- 
sembled a })ool of blood. Marius cau"bt a glimpse of a pale face 
which rose towards him and said to him ; 

“You do not know me?"' 

“No.” 

“Eponine.” 

Jvlarius bent down quickly. It v.-as indeed that unhappy child. 
She was dressed as a man. 

“How came you here ? what are you doing there?” 

“I am dying,” .said she. 

There are words and incidents which rouse beings who arc 
crushed. Marius exclaimed, with a start : 

“You are wounded ! Wait, I will carry you into the room! They 
v.’ill dress your wounds ! Is it serious ? how shall I take you up so as 
not to hurt you? Where arc you hurt? Help! my God! But what 
did you come here for?” 

.'\nd he tried to pa.ss his arm under her to lift her. 

In lifting her he touched her hand. 

•Slic uttered a feeble cry. 

“Have I hurt you ?” asked Marius. 

"A little.” 

“But I have only touched your hand.” 

She raised her hand into Marius’ sight, and Marius saw in the cen- 
tre of that hand a black hole, 

“What is the matter with your hand ?” said he. 

“It is pierced.” 

“Pierced ?” 

“Yes.” 

“By what?” 

“Bvaball.” 

“How?” 

“Did you see a musket aimed at j'ou ?” 

“Yes, and a hand which stopped it.” 

“That was mine.” 

Marius shuddered. 

“What madness ! Poor child ! But that is not so bad, if that is all, 
it is nothing, let me carry you to a bed. They will care for you, 
people don’t die from a shot in the hand.” 

She murmured: 

“The ball passed through my hand, but it went out through my 
back. It is useless to take me from here. I will tell you how you can 
care for me, better than a surgeon. Sit down bj’ me on that stone.” 

He obeyed ; she laid her head on J^Iarius’ knees, and without 
looking at him, she said : 

“Oh ! how good it is ! How kind he is ! That is it ! I don’t suffer 
any more!” 
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She remained a moment in silence, then she turned her head mth 
effort and looked at Marius. ... 

"Do you know, Monsieur Marius ? It worried me that you should 
go into that garden, it was silly, since it Avas I who had shown you 
the house, and then indeed I ought surely to have known that a 
young man like you — ” 

She stopped, and, leaping OA'er the gloomy transitions which were 
doubtless in her mind, she added with a heartrending smile : 

"You thought me ugly, didn’t you ?’’ 

She continued : 

"See, you are lost ! Nobody will get out of the barricade, now. 
It Avas I Avho led you into this, it AA'as ! You are going to die, I am sure. 
And still Avhen I saAv him aiming at you, I put up my hand upoii 
the muzzle of the musket. Hoav droll it is! But it Avas because I 
Avanted to die before you. When I got this ball, I dragged myself 
here, nobody saAv me, nobod)' picked me up. I Avaited for you, I said : 
He Avill not come then ? Oh I if you kncAv, I bit mj' blouse, I suf- 
fered so much I Noav I am Avell. Do you remember the day Avhen I 
came into your room, and Avhen I looked at myself in your mirror, 
and the day Avhen I met you on the boulevard near some Avork- 
Avomen ? Hoav the birds sang ! It AA'as not very long ago. You gave 
me a hundred sous, and I said to you : I don’t Avant your money. 
Did you pick up your piece ? You are not rich. I didn’t think to tdi 
you to pick it up. The sun shone bright, I Avas not cold. Do you re- 
member, Monsieur Marius ? Oh ! I am happy ! We arc all going lo 
die." 

She had a Avandering, graA'e, and touching air. Her torn blouse 
shoAved her bare throat. While she Avas talking she rested her 
Avounded hand upon her breast Avherc there AA-as another hole, from 
AA'hich there came Avith each pulsation a floAV of blood like a jet of 
AA’ine from an open bung. 

Marius gazed upon this unfortunate creature Avith profound 
compassion. _ 

“Oh !’’ she exclaimed suddenly, “it is coming back. I am stifling- 

She seized her blouse and bit it, and her legs Avritlied upon the 
pavement. 

At this moment the chicken A-oice of little GaA'rochc resounded 
through the barricade. The child had mounted upon a table to load 
his musket and Avas gaily singing the song then so popular: 

En A-oyant Lafayette 
Lc gendarme repetc 

Sauvons-nous ! sauvons-nous t sauvons-nous I 

Eponine raised herself up, and listened, then she murmured: 

‘Ttishe."_ 

And turning tOAvards Ikinrius: 
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"M}’ brother is licre. Me must not sec me. He would scold me.” 

“Your brother?” as^ked Marius, who thought in the bitterest and 
, most sorrowful depths of his heart, of the duties which his hither 
liad bequeathed him towards the Thenardiers, “v,-ho is vour 
brother?” 

'■ “That little boy.” 

“The one who is singing?” 

^ “Yes.” 

" j^Iarius started. 

“Oh ! don’t go awa}*!” said .she, “it will not be long now !” 

She w'as sitting almost upright, but her voice was very low and 
broken by hiccoughs. At intervals the death-rattle interrupted her. 
She approached her face as near as she could to Marius’ face. She 
added with a strange expression ; 

“Listen, I don’t want to deceive you. I have a letter in my pocket 
for you. Since yesterday. I was told to put it in the post. I kept it. I 
didn’t want it to reach you. But you would not like it of me perhajjs 
when we meet again so soon. We do meet again, don’t we ? Take your 
letter.” 

She grasped J^Iarius’ hand convulsively with her wounded hand, 
but she seemed no longer to feel the pain. She put Marius’ hand 
into the pocket of her blouse. J^Iarius really felt a paper there. 

“Take it,” said she. 

Marius took the letter. 

She made a sign of satisfaction and of consent. 

“Now for my pains, promise me — ” 

And she hesitated. 

“What?” asked Marius. 

“Promise me !” 

“I promise you.” 

“Promise to kiss me on the forehead when I am dead. I shall feel 
it.” 

She let her head fall back upon Marius’ knees and her eyelids 
closed. He thought that poor soul had gone. Eponine lay motionless ; 
but just when I^Iarius supposed her for ever asleep, she slowly 
opened her eyes in which the gloomy deepness of death appeared, 
and said to him with an accent the sw'eetness of which already 
seemed to come from another world: 

“And then, do you know. Monsieur Marius, I believe I was a little 
in love with you.” 

She essayed to smile again and expired. 

vn 

GAVROCHE A PROFOUND CALCULATOR OF DISTANCES 

'Marius kept his promise. He kissed that livid forehead from which 
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oozed an icy sweat. This was not infidelity to Cosclte ; it was a 

thoughtful and gentle farewell to an unhappy soul. 

He had not talcen the letter which Eponine had given him wiih* 
out a thrill. He had felt at once the presence of an event. He vas 
impatient to read it. The heart of man is thus made ; the unfor- 
tunate child had hardly closed her eyes when Marius thought to un- 
fold this paper. He laid her gentl}' upon the ground, and went away. 
Something told him that he could not read that letter in sight of this 
corpse. 

He went to a candle in the basement-room. It .was a little note, 
folded and sealed with the elegant care of woman. The address 
was in a woman’s hand, and ran : 

“To Monsieur, Monsieur Marius Pontmercy, at M. Courfey- 
rac’s, Rue de la Verrerie, No. 16.” 

He broke the seal and read : 

“My beloved, alas 1 my father wishes to start immediately. ^Ye 
shall be to-night in the Rue de I’Homme Arme, No. 7. In a week we 
shall be in England. Cosette. June 4th.” 

Such was the innocence of this love that Marius did not even know 


Cosette’s handwriting. 

What happened may be told in a few words. Eponine had done 
it all. After the evening of the 3rd of June, she had had a doulile 
thought, to thw’art the projects of her father and the bandits ui»n 
the house in the Rue Plumct, and to separate Marius from Cosetic. 
She had changed rags with the first young rogue who thought it 
amusing to dress as a woman while Eponine disguised herself as a 
man. It was she who, in the Champ de Mars, had given Jean Val- 
jean the expressive warning : Remove. Jean Valjean returned home, 
and said to Cosette : we start to-night, and we are going to the R-<e 
de I'Homme Anne with Tonssainl. Ne.rt week we shall be in Lon- 
don. Cosette, prostrated by this unexpected blow, had hastily writ- 
ten two lines to Marius. But how .should she get the letter to the 
post ? She did not go out alone, and Toussaint, surprised at such a'l 
errand, would surely, show the letter to M. Fauchelevcnt. In this 
anxiety’, Cosette saw, through the grating, Eponine in men’s clothes, 
who was now prowling continually about the garden. Cosette called 
“this young working-man” and handed him five francs and thn 
letter, saying to him ; "carry this letter to its address right Awa>’. 
Eponine put the letter in her pocket. The next day, June 5th, she 
went to Courfey’rac’s to ask for Marius, not to give him the letter, 
but, a thing which every jealous and loving soul will understand, 
“to see.” There she waited for Marius, or, at least, for Courfeyrac 
— still to see. When Courfeyrac said to her : we arc going to the har- 
ricadcs, an idea flashed across her mind. To throw herself into tna 
death as she would have thrown herself into any’ other, and to pus i 
Marius into it. She followed Courfeyrac, made sure of the pos 
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where they were building tlic barricade ; and very sure, since Marius 
had received no notice, and she had intercepted the letter, that he 
would at nightfall be at his usual evening rendezvous, she went to 
the Rue riumct, wailed there for Marius, and sent him, in the 
name of his friends, that appeal which must, she thought, lead him 
to the barricade. She counted upon Marius' despair when he should 
not find Coselte; she was not mistaken. She returned herself to the 
Rue dc la Chanvrcric. \Vc have seen what she did there. She died 
with that tragic joy of jealous hearts which dr.ag the being tlicy love 
into death with them, saying: nobody shall have him! 

Itlarius covered Cosette’s letter with kisses. She loved him then? 
He liad for a moment tlic idea that now he need not die. 'J'hen he 
said to himself : “She is going away. Her father takes her to Eng- 
land, and my grandfather refuses to cotiscnt to the marriage. Noth- 
ing is changed in the fatalil)-.’’ Dreamers, like Marius, have these 
supreme depressions, and paths hence are chosen in despair. The 
fatigue of life is insupporl.able ; death is sooner over. Then he 
thought that there were two duties remaining for him to fulfil : to 
inform Cosette of his death and to send her a last farewell, and to 
save from the imminent catastrophe which was approaching, this 
poor child, E})oninc's brother and Thenardicr’s son. 

He had a pocket-book with him ; tiie same that had contained the 
pages upon which he had written so many thoughts of love for 
Cosette. He tore out a leaf and wrote with a pencil these few lines : 

“Our marriage was impossible. I have asked my grandfather, he 
has refused ; I am without fortune, and you also. I ran to your 
house, I did not find you, you know the promise that I gave you? 
I keep it. I die, I love you. When you read this, my soul will be near 
you, and will smile upon you.” 

Having nothing to seal this letter with, he merely folded the 
paper, and wrote upon it this address : 

"To Mcidcmoiscllc Cosette Fanchclcvcnt, at M. Fauchclcvcnt’s, 
Rue de ITIomme Ariiic, No. 7.” 

The letter folded, he remained a moment in thought, took his 
pocket-book again, opened it, and wrote these four lines on the first 
page with the same pencil ; 

“My name is Marius Pontmercy. Carry my corpse to my grand- 
father’s, AI. Gillenormand, Rue dcs Filles du Calvaire, No. 6, in 
the Jilarais.” 

He put the book into his coat-pocket, then he called Gavroche. 
The gaiuiu, at the sound of J^Iarius’ voice, ran up with his joyous 
and devoted face; 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“Anything,” said Gavroche. “God of the good God 1 without you, 
I should have been cooked, sure.” 

“You sec this letter?” 
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oozed an icy sweat. This was not infidelitj' to Cosette; it was s 

thoughtful and gentJe farewell to an unhappy soul.^ 

He had not taken the letter which Eponine had given him with- 
out a thrill. He had felt at once the presence of an event. He to 
impatient to read it. The heart of man is thus made; the unfor- 
tunate child had hardly closed her eyes when IMarius thought to un- 
fold this paper. He laid her gently upon the ground, apd went away. 
Something told him that he could not read that letter in sight of tins 
corpse. 

He went to a candle in the basement-room. It was a little note, 
folded and sealed with the elegant care of woman. The address 
Avas in a woman’s hand, and ran : 

“To Monsieur, Monsieur Marius Pontmercy, at M. Courfey- 
rac’s, Rue de la Verrerie, No. 16.” 

He broke the seal and read : . . 

“Aly beloved, alas! my father wishes to start immediately. We 
shall be to-night in the Rue de I’Homme Arme, No. 7. In a week we 
shall be in England. Cosette, June 4th.” 

Such was the innocence of this love that Marius did not even know 
Cosette’s handwriting. 

What happened may he told in a few words. Eponine had dwe 
it all. After the evening of the 3rd of June, she had had a dotibie 
thought, to thwart the projects of her father and the bandits upon 
the house in the Rue Plumet, and to separate Marius from Cosette. 
She had changed rags with the first young rogue_ who thought it 
amusing to dress as a w'oman while Eponine disguised herself as a 
man. It was she who, in the Champ de Mars, had given Jean \ai- 
jean the expressive warning ; Remove. Jean Valjcan returned home, 
and said to Cosette: zve start io-night, and vac are going to thc Jiiic 
de VHamme Arme with Toussaint. Next week voe shall be in Lon- 
don. Cosette, prostrated by this unexpected blow, had ha.*;!!!}’ ivnt- 
ten two lines to Marius. But how should she get the letter to tiie 
post? She did not go out alone, and Toussaint, surprised at suck ‘ip 
errand, ivotild surely show the letter to M. Fauchelevcnt. p"® 
anxiety', Cosette saw, through the grating, Eponine in men’s clotkc.-’, 
who was now prowding continually about the garden. Cosette cni cw 
“this young working-man” and handed him five francs and tnc 
letter, saying to him; “carry this letter to its address right awaw 
Eponine put the letter in her pocket. The next day, June otn, sn- 
went to Courfey-rac’s to ask for Manus, not to give him the letter, 
but, a thing which every jealous and loving soul will understa i , 
“to see.” There she waited for Marius, or, at least, for Courier ra^ 
-^still to see. When Courf eyrac said to her : w'e are going to the a 
ricadcs, an idea flaslied across her mind. To throw herself into i ■ 
death as she would have lhro%vn herself into any’ other, and to p -■ 
Marius into it. She follow'ed Courfcyrac, made sure ot tnc] ^ 


BOOK FIFTEEXTH 
THE RUE DE L’HOMME ARM£ 
I 


etjotte?,, r,E.\r,r,E?. 

What are the con%Tjl?inns of a city compared v.-ith the cmcutc.' of 
the 50u!? Tvlan is a stii! deeper depth than the people. Jean Val- 
jean. at that ver%* moment, a prey to a f right fnl uprising. Al! the 

gulfs were reopened within him. He also, like Paris, wa.s shuddering 
on the threshold of a formidable and obscure revolution. A few 
hours had sufficed. His destiny and his conscience v.-ere suddenK- 
covered with shadow. Of him also, as of Paris, vre might say: the 
two principles are face to face. The angel of liglit and the angel of 
darkness are to wrestle on the bridge of the aliyss. Which of the 
two shall hurl down the other? which shall stveep him away? 

On the eve of that same day, June 5th, Jean \'aljean, accom- 
panied by Cosette and Toussaint, had installed himself in the Rue 
dc i’Homme Arme. A sudden turn of fortune awaited him thcrc- 

Coscite had not left the Rue Plumet vrithout an attempt at re- 
sistance. For the first time since they had lived together, Coseltc's 
will and Jean Valjear/s v.-ill had shown themselves distinct, and 
had been *if not conflicting, at least contradir,or\-. Tnere was ob- 
jection on one side and infie.xibility on the other, i ne abrupt advice : 
remove, thrown to Jean Valjcan by an unk^o^^Tl hand, had so far 
alarmed him as to render him absolute. He believed himself tracked 
out and pursued. Cosette had to yield. 

They both arrived in the Rue de THomme Anne without opening 
their mouths or saHng a word, absorbed in their personal medita- 
tions; Jean Valjean so anxious that he did not perceive Cosette’s 
sadness, Cosette so sad that she did not perceive Jean Valjean’s 
anxiety. 

Jean Valjean had brought Toussaint, which, he had ^e^•e^ done 
inltis preceding absences. He saw that possibly he should not return 
to the Rue Plumct. and he could neither leave Toussaint beliind, nor 
tell her his secret. Besides he felt that she was devoted and safe. 
Between domestic and master, treason begins with curiosity. But 
Toussaint, as if she had been predestined to be the seri-ant of Jean 
Valjean, was not curious. She said through her stuttering, in her 
BarneHIle peasant’s speech : “I am from same to same; 1 think my 
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“Yes.” 

“Take it. Go out of the* barricade immediately (Gavroche, dis- 
turbed, began to scratch his ear), and to-morrow morning you wi!! 
cariy^ it to its address, to Mademoiselle Cosette, at M. Fauchele- 
vent’s, Rue de I’Homme Arme No. 7.” 

The heroic boy answered : 

“Ah, well, but in that time they’ll take the barricade, and I shan’t 
be here.’’ 

“The barricade will not be attacked again before daybreak, ac- 
cording to all appearance, and will not be taken before to-morrott' 
noon.’’ 

The new respite which the assailants allowed the barricade was, 
in fact, prolonged. It was one of those intermissions, frequent in 
night combats, w'hich are ahvays followed by a redoubled fup*, 

“Well,’’ said Gavroche, “suppose I go and carry your letter in the 
morning ?’’ 

“It will be too late. The barricade will probably be blockaded ; all 
the streets will be guarded, and you cannot get out. Go, right away!" 

Gavroche had nothing more to say; he stood there, undecided, 
and sadly scratching his ear. Suddenly, with one of his birdlike mo- 
tions, he took the letter : 

“All right,” said he. 

And he started off on a run by the little Rue Mondetour. 

Gavroche had an idea which decided him, but which he did net 
tell, for fear Marius would make some objection to it. 

That idea was this : 

"It is hardly midnight, the Rue de rHomm.e Anne is not far, 1 
will carry the letter right away, and I shall get back in time.” 
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busy V.'ith this little removal, set a cold fnu-i on the dinintj-ro-vm 
table, n-hich Cosette, out of deference to her father, consenteti to 
look at. 

This done, Cosette, upon pretext of .a severe headache, said p;ood 
night to Jean Valjctui, and shut herself in her ])cdroom. Jean Val- 
jean ate a chicken’s aving with a good appetite, and, leaning on tin; 
tables, clearing his brow little by little, v.-as rcgaitiing his sense of 
security. 

While he was making this frugal dinner, he became confusedly 
aware, on hvo or three occasions, of the stammering of Toussaint, 
who said to him: “IMonsicur, there is a row; they arc fighting in 
Paris.” But, absorbed in a multitude of interior combinations, he 
paid no attention to it. To tell the truth, he had not heard. 

He arose and began to walk from the window to the door, and 
from the door to the window, growing calmer and calmer. 

W'itli calmness, Cosette, his single engrossing care, returned to 
his thoughts. Not that he was troubled about this headache, a petty 
derangement of the nerves, a young girl’s pouting, the cloud of a 
moment, in a day or two it would be gone ; hut he thought of the 
future, and, as usual, he thought of it pleasantly. After all, he saw 
no obstacle to their happy life resuming its course. At certain hours, 
everything seems impossible; at otiicr hours, everything appears 
easy; Jean Valjcan was in one of those happy hours. They come 
ordinarily after the evil onc.s, like day after night, by that law of 
succession and contrast which lies at the very foundation of nature, 
and which superficial minds call antithesis. In this peaceful street, 
in which he had taken refuge, Jean Vkaljean was relieved from all 
that had trouldcd him for some time past. From the very fact that 
he had seen a good deal of darkness, he began to perceive a little 
blue sky. To liavc left the Rue Plumet without complication and 
vn’thout accident, was already a piece of good fortune. Perhaps it 
would be prudent to leave the country, were it only for a few months, 
and go to London. Well, they would go. To be in France, to be in 
England, what did that matter, if he liad Cosette with him? Cosette 
w.as his nation. Cosette sufficed for his happiness; the idea that 
perhaps he did not suffice for Cosette’s happiness, this idea, once 
his fever and his bane, did not even present itself to his mind. All 
his past griefs had disappeared, and he was in full tide of optimism. 
Cosette, being ticar him, seemed to belong to him ; an optical effect 
which everybody has experienced. He arranged in his own mind, 
and with every possible facility, the departure for England with 
Cosette, and he saw his happiness reconstructed, no matter where, 
in the perspective of his reverie. 

While yet walking up and down, with slow steps, his eye suddenly 
met something .strange. 
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act ; the remainder is not my labour.” (I am so; I do my work! the 

rest is not my affair.) 

In this departure from the Rue Plumet, which was almost a 
flight, Jean Valjean carried nothing but the little embalmed valise 
christened by Cosette the inseparable. Full trunks would have re- 
quired porters, and porters are witnesses. They had a coach corac 
to the door on the Rue Babylone, and the}' went away. 

It was wdth great difficulty that Toussaint obtained permission 
to pack up a little linen and clothing and a few toilet articles. Cosette 
herself carried only her writing-desk and' her blotter. 

Jean Valjean, to increase the solitude and myster}'- of this dis- 
appearance, had arranged so as not to leave the cottage on the Rue 
Plumet till the close of the day, which left Cosette time to write 
her note to Marius. They arrived in the Rue de I’Hommc Arme 
after nightfall. 

They went silently to bed. 

The lodging in the Rue de I’Homme Arme was situated in a rcat 
court, on the second story, and consisted of two bedrooms, a dining- 
room, and a kitchen adjoining the dining-room, with a loft where 
there was a cot-bed which fell to Toussaint. The dining-room was 
at the same time the ante-chamber, and separated the two bed- 
rooms. d'he apartments contained all necessarj' furniture. 

V'e are reassured almost as foolishly as we are alarmed ; hum.in 
nature is so constituted. Hardly was Jean Valjean in the Rue de 
rHomme Arme, before his an.xiety grew less, and by degrees was 
dissipated. There are quieting spots which act in some sort me- 
chanically upon the mind. Obscure street, peaceful inhabitanls. 
Jean k'aljean felt some strange contagion of tranquillity in that law 
of the ancient Paris, so narrow that it was barred to carriages by a 
tranverse joist laid upon two posts, dumb and deaf in the midst 
of the noisy city, twilight in broad day, and so to speak, incapable 
of emotions between its two rows of lofty, century-old houses 
which are silent like the patriarchs that they are. There is stagnant 
oblivion in this street. Jean Valjean breathed there. By what mentis 
could anybody find him there ? 

His first care was to place the inseparable by his side. 

He slept well. Night counsels; we may add: night calms. 
morning he awoke almost cheerful. He thought the dining-room 
charming, although it was hideous, furnished wdtli an old remnt 
table, a low sideboard surmounted by a hanging mirror, a avorm 
eaten armchair, and a few other chairs loacled down with Tons 
saint’s bundles. Through an opening in one of these bundles, Jeat 
Valjcan’s National Guard uniform could be seen. 

As for Cosette, she bad Toussaint bring a bowl of soup to no 
room, and did not make her appearance till evening. 

About five o’clock, Toussaint, who was coming and going, ■'"of 
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busy v.’iUi this little rcniov.'ti, set a cold fov.d on tfiC dinin.!i-ri». mi 
lal)le. v.’hicli Coseltc, out of deference to her father, consented to 
'I' look at, 

^ i his done, Cosette, upon pretext of a severe hcadaciie, said .yood 
~ night to Jean Valjean, and shut herself in lier bedroom. Jean Vrd- 
i" jean ate a chicken’s wing with a good appetite, and. Icanmg on the 
tables, clearing his brow little b}' little, was regaining his sense of 
security. 

i While he was making this frugal dinner, he became confusedly 
atvarc, on tw'O or three occasions, of the stammering of Toussaini, 
who said to him : “itionsicur, there is a row ; they arc fighting in 
Paris.” But, absorbed in a multitude of interior combinations, he 
paid no attention to it. To tell the truth, he had not heard. 

He arose and began to walk from the window to the door, and 
from the door to the window, growing calmer and calmer. 

With calmness, Cosette, his single engrossing care, returned to 
his thoughts. Not that he was troubled about this headache, a petty 
derangement of the nciwcs, a 3’oung girl’s pouting, the cloud of a 
moment, in a day or two it would be gone ; but he thought of the 
future, and, as usual, he thought of it pleasantly. After all, he saw 
no obstacle to their happy life resuming its course. At certain hours, 
everything seems impossible; at other hours, everything appears 
easy; Jean Valjean was in one of those happy hours. They come 
ordinarily after the evil ones, like day after night, by that law of 
.succession and contrast which lies at the very foundation of nature, 
and which superficial minds call antithesis. In this peaceful street, 
in which he had taken refuge, Jean Valjean was relieved from all 
that had troubled him for some time past. From the very fact that 
he had seen a good deal of darkness, he began to perceive a little 
blue sk}'. To have left the Rue Plumet without complication and 
without accident, was alreadj- a piece of good fortune. Perhaps it 
would be prudent to leave the country, were it only for a few months, 
and go to London. Well, they would go. To be in France, to be in 
England, what did that matter, if he had Cosette with him ? Cosette 
was his nation. Cosette sufficed for his happiness ; the idea that 
])crhaps he did not suffice ‘for Cosette’s happiness, this idea, once 
liis fever and his bane, did not even present itself to his mind. All 
his past griefs had disappeared, and he was in full tide of optimism. 
Cosette, being near him, seemed to belong to him ; an optical effect 
which everybodj' has experienced. He arranged in his own mind, 
and with every possible facility, the departure for England with 
Cosette, and he saw his happiness reconstructed, no matter where, 
in the perspective of his reverie. 

While yet walking up and down, with slow steps, his eye suddenly 
met something strange. 
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busy with this little removal, set a cold fowl r.ti the dinintt-n-osn 
tahic, which Cosclte, out of deference to her father, consciued to 
look at. 

This done, Cosettc, upon prctc.vt of n severe headache, said e'w! 
night to Jcati Valjean, and shut herself in her bedroom. Jean Val- 
jean ate a chicken’s wing with a good api)etitc, and, leaning on the 
tables, clearing his brow little bj* little, was regaining his sense of 
security. 

While he wa.s making this frugal dinner, he became confusedly 
aware, on two or tlirce occasions, of the .stammering of Tonssaint, 
who .said to him: “i^Ionsicur, there i.s a row; they are fighting in 
Paris.” But, absorbed in a multitude of interior combinations, he 
paid no attention to it. To tell the truth, he had not heard. 

He arose and began to walk from the window to the door, and 
from the door to tlic window, growing calmer and calmer. 

^^'ith calmness, Cosettc, his .single c!igrossing care, returned to 
his thoughts. Not that he was troubled about this headache, a ])ctty 
derangement of the nerves, a young girl’s pouting, the cloud of a 
moment, in a day or two it would be gone; but he thouglit of the 
future, and, as usual, he thought of it pleasantly, .'\fter all, he saw 
no obstacle to their happy li fc resuming its course. At certain hours, • 
cvcrj'thing seems impossildc; at other hours, everything appears 
easy; Jean Valjean was in one of those happy liours. They come 
ordinarily after the evil ono.s, like day after night, by that law of 
succe.ssion and contrast which lies at tlic very foundation of nalurc, 
and which superficial minds call antithesis. In tin’s peaceful street, 
in wliich he had taken refuge, Jean Valjean was relieved from all 
that had Irouldcd him for some time past. From the very fact that 
he had seen a good deal of darkness, he l)cgan to jjcrccive a little 
bine sky. have left tiic Rue Plumct without complication and 
without accident, was already a piece of good fortune. Perhaps it 
would he prudent to leave the country, were it only fora fewmonth.s, 
and go to London. Well, they would go. To be in France, to be in 
England, what did that matter, if he had Cosettc with him? Cosettc 
was his nation. Cosettc sufficed for his happiness ; tlic idea that 
perhaps he did not suffice for Cosette’s happiness, this idea, once 
ids fever and his bane, did not even present itself to his mind. All 
Ids past griefs had disappeared, and he was in full tide of optimism. 
Cosettc, l)eing near him, seemed to belong to him ; an optical elTcct 
which everybody has experienced. He arranged in his own mind, 
and with every possible facilit}’, the departure for England with 
Cosettc, and he saw his happiness reconstructed, no matter where, 
in the perspective of his reverie. 

While ycl walking up and down, with slow steps, his eye suddenly 
met something strange. 
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He perceived facing him, in the inclined mirror whicli hung above 
the sideboard, and he distinctly read the lines which follow; 

“My beloved, alas ! my father wjshes to start irnmediatelj-, "We 
shall be to-night in the Rue de I’Homme Anne No. 7, In a week we 
shall be in London. Cosette. June 4th.” 

Jean Valjean stood aghast. 

Cosette, on arriving, had laid her blotter on the sideboard before 
the mirror, and, wholly absorbed in her sorrowful anguish, had 
forgotten it there, without even noticing that she left it wide open, 
and open exactly at the page upon which she had dried the five lines 
written by her, and whicli she had given in charge to the young 
workman passing through the Rue Plumet. The writing was im- 
printed upon the blotter. 

The mirror reflected the writing. 

There resulted wliat is called in geometry the symmetrical image; 
so that the writing reversed on the blotter was corrected by the mir- 
ror, and presented its original form ; and Jean Valjean had beneath 
his eyes the letter written in the evening by Cosette to Marius, 

It was simple and withering. 

Jean \'’aljcan went to the mirror. He read the five lines again, 
but he did not believe it. They produced upon him the effect of an 
apparition in a flash of lightning. It was a hallucination. It was im- 
possible. It was not. 

Little by little his perception became more precise; he looked at 
Cosette’s blotter, and the consciousness of the real fact returned to 
him. He took the ))lotter and said ; “It comes from that,” He fever- 
ishly examined the five lines imprinted on the blotter, the reversal 
of the letters made a fantastic scrawl of them, and he saw no sense 
in tliem. Then he said to himself : “But that does not mean any- 
thing, there is nothing written there.” And he drew a long breath, 
with an inexpressible sense of relief. Who has not felt these silly 
joys in moments of horror? The soul does not give itself uptode.s- 
pair until it has exhausted all illusions. 

He held tlie blotter in bis hand and gazed at it, stupidly WPL 
almost laughing at the hallucination of which he had been the dupe. 
.All at once his eyes fell upon the mirropj and he saw the vision agpr^t. 
This time it was not a mirage. The second sight of a vision is a 
reality, it was palpable, it was the writing restored by the mirror. 
He understood. 

Jean \’'aljean tottered, let the blotter fall, and sank down into the 
old armchair by the sideboard, his head drooping, his eye 
bewildered. He said to him.sclf that it was clear, and that the 
of the world was for ever eclipsed, and that Cosette had wnUen 
that to somebody. Tiicn he heard his soul, again become terrio c. 
give a sullen roar in the darkness. Go, then, and take from the “Ot 
the dog which he has in his cage. 
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A circumstance strange and sad, Marius at that inomcni liati r.j'l 
yet Cosctte’s letter; chance had hrouglit it, like a traitor, to Jean 
Valjcan before delivering it to Marius. 

Jean Valjcan till this day had never been vancjuishcfl when jtut 
to the proof. lie had been subjected to fearful trials; no violciicc 
of ill fortune had been spared him; the ferocity of fate, armed widt 
every vengeance anti with ever)' scorn of society, had taken liim 
for a subject and had greedily pursued him. Me had tieilher re- 
coiled nor flinched before anything. He had acce]>ted, when he must, 
ever}'- c.xtrcmily; he had sacrificed his rcconqueretl invicilability of 
manhood, given up his liberty, risked his head, lost all, suiTcred 
all, and he had remained so disinterested and stoical that at times 
one might have believed him tran.'^latcd, like a martyr. I Us con- 
science, inured to all possiliic assaults of adversity, might seem for 
ever impregnable. Well, he who could have seen his inward jnoni- 
tor would have been compelled to admit that at this hour it was 
growing feeble. 

For, of all the tortures which he bad undergone in tiiat inquisi- 
tion of destiny, this was the mo.st fearful. Never had such pincers 
.seized him. He felt the mysterious quiver of every latent sensibility. 
He felt the laceration of the unknown fibre. /Mas, the su])rcrne or- 
deal, let us say rather, the only ordc.il, is the loss of the beloved 
being. 

Poor old Jean Valjcan did not, certainly, love Cosctic otherwise 
than as a father; hut, as we have already mentioned, into tltis pa- 
ternity tile very bereavement of his life had introduced everj- love ; 
he loved Cosettc as his dauglitcr, and he loved her as his mother, 
and he loved her as his sister; and, as he had never had cither 
sweetheart or wife, as nature is a creditor who accepts no protest, 
that sentiment, also, the most indc.structiblc of all, was mingled 
with the others, vague, ignorant, pure tvith the purity of blindness, 
unconscious, celestial, angelic, divine; less like a sentiment than 
like an instinct, less like an instinct than like an attraction, imper- 
ceptible and invisible, but real; and love, properly speaking, e.x- 
isted in his enormous tenderness for Cosette as does the vein of 
gold in the mountain, dark and virgin. 

Remember that condition of heart which we have already pointed 
out. No marriage was possible between them, not even that of souls ; 
and still it was certain that their destinies were esjjoused. Except 
Cosette, that is to say, except a childhood, Jean Valjcan, in all his 
long life, had known nothing of those objects which man can love. 
The passions and the loves which succeed one another, had not left 
on him those successive greens, a light green over a dark green, 
which we notice ujion leaves that pass the .winter, and upon men 
who pass their fifty years. In short, and we have more llian once in- 
sisted upon it, all that interior fusion, all that whole, the re.sultant 
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He perceived facing him, in the inclined mirror which hung above 
the sideboard, and he distinctly read the lines which follow : 

“My beloved, alas I my father wishes to start irnmediatelJ^ We 
shall be to-night in the Rue de THomme Arme No. 7. In a week we 
shall be in London. Cosette. June 4th.” 

Jean Valjean stood aghast. 

Cosette, on arriving, had laid her blotter on the sideboard before 
the mirror, and, wholly absorbed in her sorrowful anguish, had 
forgotten it there, without even noticing that she left it wide open, 
and open exactly at the page upon which she had dried the five lines 
written by her, and which she had given in charge to the young 
workman passing through the Rue Plumet, The writing was im- 
printed upon the blotter. 

The mirror reflected tlie writing. 

There resulted what is called in geometry the symmetrical image; 
so that the writing reversed on the blotter was corrected by the mir- 
ror, and presented its original form ; and Jean Valjean had beneath 
his eyes the letter written in the evening by Cosette to Marius. 

It was simple and withering. 

Jean V’aljean went to the mirror. He read the five lines again, 
but he did not be!ie\-e it. Thev produced upon him the effect of an 
apparition in a flash of lightning. It was a hallucination. It was im- 
possible. It was not. 

Little by little his perception became more precise; he looked at 
Cosette's blotter, and the consciousness of the real fact returned to 
him. He took the blotter and said : “It comes from that.” He fever- 
ishly examined the five lines imprinted on the blotter, the reversal 
of the letters made a fantastic scrawl of them, and he saw no sense 
in them. Then he said to himself : “But that does not mean any- 
, thing, there is nothing written there.” And he drew a long breath, 
with an inexpressihic sense of relief. Who has not felt these silly 
joys in moments of horror ? The soul does not give itself up to des- 
pair until it has exhausted all illusions. 

He held the blotter in his hand and gazed at it, stupidly happy, 
almost laughing at the hallucination of which he had been, the dupe. 
All at once his eyes fell upon the mirro^, and he saw the vision again. 
This time it was not a mirage. The second sight of a vision is a 
reality, it was palpable, it was the writing restored by the mirror. 
He understood. 

Jean \'aljean tottered, let the blotter fall, and sank down into the 
old armchair by the sideboard, his head drooping, his eye glassy, 
bewildered. He said to himself that it was clear, and that the light 
of the world was for ever eclipsed, and that Cosette had written 
(hat to somebody. Tlien he heard his soul, again become terrible, 
give a sullen roar in the darkness. Go, then, and take from the Hon 
the dog which he has in his cage. 
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A circumstance strange and sad, ^farius at that moment h.ru! r.oi 
yet Cosette’s letter; chance had brought it, like a traitor, to jean 
Valjcan before delivering it to Jfarius. 

Jean Yaljean till this day had never liecn vanquishctl when put 
to the proof. I-Ie had been subjected to fearful trials; no violence 
of ill fortune had been spared him ; the ferocity of fate, armed with 
every vengeance and with eveiy scorn of society, had takitn him 
for a subject and had greedily pursued him. lie hatl neitiier re- 
coiled nor flinched before an3-(hing. He liad accej)[ed, when he must, 
every extremity; he had sacrificed his reconquered inviolability m' 
manhood, given up his liberty, risked his head, lost all, suiT'ered 
all, and he had Tcmained so disinterested and stoical that at times 
one might have believed him translated, like a martyr. His con- 
science, inured to all possililc assaults of adversity, might seem for 
ever impregnable. Well, he who could have seen his inward moni- 
tor would have been compelled to admit that at this hour it was 
growing feeble. 

For, of all the tortures which he had undergone in that inquisi- 
tion of destiny, this w.is the most fearful. Never had such jnneers 
seized him. He felt the mysterious quiver of every latent sensibilit}-. 
T-Ie felt the laceration of the unknown fibre. Alas, the supreme or- 
deal, let us say rather, the only' ordeal, is the loss of the beloved 
being. 

Poor old Jean Yaljean did not, ccrtaijily, love Cosette otherwise 
than as a father ; but, as we have already mentioned, into this pa- 
ternity the very bereavement of his life had introduced every love; 
he loved Cosette as his daughter, and he loved her as his mother, 
and he loved her as his sister ; and, as he had never had either 
sweetheart or Avife, as nature is a creditor who accepts no protest, 
that sentiment, also, the most indestructible of all, was mingled 
with the others, vague, ignorant, pure with the purity of blindness, 
unconscious, celestial, angelic, divine; less like a sentiment than 
like an instinct, less like an instinct than like an attraction, imper- 
ceptible and invisible, but real; and love, properly speaking, ex- 
isted in his enormous tenderness for Cosette as does the vein of 
gold in the mountain, dark and virgin. 

Remember that condition of heart which we have already jjointed 
out. No marriage was possible between them, not even that of souls ; 
and still it was certain that their destinies were espoused. Except 
Cosette, that is to say, except a childhood, Jean Yaljean. in all his 
long life, had known nothing of those objects which man can love. 
'The passions and the loves which succeed one another, had not left 
on him those successive greens, a light green over a fiark green, 
which we notice upon leaves that pass the .Avintcr, and upon nu-n 
wlio pass their fifty years. In .short, and we have more than once ui- 
sisted upon it, all that interior fusion, all that whole, the resultant 
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of which was a loft}' virtue, ended in making of Jean Valjea'n a 
father for Cosette. A strange father forged out of the grandfather, 
the son, the brother, and the husband, which there was in Jean 
Valjean ; a father in whom there was even a mother ; a father who 
loved Cosette, and who adored her, and to whom that child: was 
light, was home, was family, w'as country, was paradise. 

So, when he saw that it was positively ended, that she escaped 
him, that she glided from his hands, that she eluded him, that it was 
cloud, that it was water, when he had before his eyes this crushing 
evidence ; another is the aim of her heart, another is the desire of her 
life, there is a beloved ; I am only the father ; I no longer exist; when 
he could no more doubt when he said to himself : “She is going away 
out of me !” the grief which he felt surpassed the possible. To have 
done all that he had done to come to this ! and, what ! to be nothing ! 
Then, as we have just said, he felt from head to foot a shudder of re- 
volt. He felt even to the roots of his hair the immense awakening 
of selfishness, and the Me howled in the abyss of his soul. 

There are interior subsoilings. The penetration of a torturing cer- 
tainty into man does not occur without breaking up and pulverising 
certain deep elements which are sometimes the man himself. Grief, 
when it readies this stage, is a panic of all the forces of the soul. 
These are fatal crises. Few among us come through them without 
change, and firm in duty. When the limit of suffering is overpassed, 
the most imperturbable virtue is disconcerted. Jean Valjean took up 
the blotter, and convinced himself anew ; he bent as if petrified over 
the five undeniable lines, with eye fixed ; and such a cloud formed 
within him that one might have believed the whole interior of that 
soul was crumliling. 

He examined this revelation, through the magnifying powers of 
reverie, with an apparent and frightful calmness, for it is a terrible 
thing when the calmness of man reaches the rigidity of the statue. 

He measured the appalling step which his destiny had taken vnth- 
out a suspicion on his part ; he recalled his fears of the previous 
summer, so foolishly dissipated : he recognised the precipice; it was 
still the same ; only Jean Valjean was no longer on the brink, he was 
at the bottom. 

A bitter and monstrous thing, he had fallen without perceiving 
it. All the light of his life had gone out, he believing that he con- 
stantly saw the sun. 

His instinct did not hesitate. He put together certain circum- 
stances, certain dates, certain blushes, and certain pallors of Cosette, 
and he said to himself : “It is he.” The divination of despair is a 
sort of mysterious bow which never misses its aim. With his first 
conjecture, he hit Marius. He did not know the name, but he foiind 
the man at once. He perceived distinctly, at the bottom of the im- 
placable evocation of memory, the unknown prowler of the Lu-xem-. 
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bourg-, that wretched seeker of ainoiirs, that r..nin:Kic idii-r, 
imhcciic, that coward, for it js cowardice to Cf'ijtc and jnake swi 1 1 
eyes at girls wlio arc beside their father who loves them. ’ ' 

After he had fully dctcrinmed that that young tmu was at tise 
bottom of this state of affairs, and that it all came from him, he, 
Jean Val jean, the regenerated man, the man who had lair.urtd s(j 
much upon his soul, the man who had made so manv clTort' to 
resolve all life, all misery, and all misfortune into love; he liiokcd 
wit/iin himself, and there he saw a spectre. Hatred. 

Great griefs contain dejection. They discourage orisltncc. 'I hc 
man into whom they enter feels sometlung go out of him. In vouth. 
their visit is dismal; in later years it is ominous. -Alas! when the 
blood is hot, when the hair is black, when the head is erect ujKm the 
body like the flame upon the torch, when the sheaf of destiny is 
still full, when the heart, fdlcd rvith a fortunate love, still has pulsa- 
tions which can be responded to, when wc have before us the time 
to retrieve, when all women arc before us, and all smiles, and all 
the future, and all the horizon, when the .strength of life is com- 
plete, if despair is a fearful thing, what i.s it then in old age, when 
the years rush along, growing bleaker and ideaker, at the twilight 
hour, when we begin to see the stars of the tomb! 

While he was thinking, Toussainl entered. Jean Yaljcan arose, 
and asked licr ; 

“In what direction is it ? Do you know ?’’ 

Toussaint, astonished, could only answer: 

“I f you please ?“ 

Jean Vafjean resumed ; 

“Didn't you tell me just now that they were fighting?'’ 

“Oh! yes, monsieur,” answered Toussaint. “It is over by Saint 
Merry.” 

There arc some mechanical impulses which come to us, without 
our knowledge even, from our deepest thoughts. It was^ doubtlc.ss 
under the influence of an impulse of this kind, and of which he was 
hardly conscious, that Jean Valjcan five minutes afterwards found 
himself in the street. 

He was bare-headed, scaled upon the stone block by tlie door of 
his house. He seemed to he listening. 

The night had come. 


II 

T/IK GA.MIN' AX EXE.MV OF LIGirT 

How much time did he pass thus? What were the ehhs and the 
flows of that tragic meditation ? did he straighten up? did he remain 
bowed ? had lie been bent so far as to break? could he yet straighten 
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himself, and regain a foothold in his conscience upon something 

solid ? He himself probably could not have told. 

The street was empty. A few anxious bourgeois, who were rapidly 
returning home, hardly perceived him. Every man for himself in 
times of peril. The lamplighter came as usual to light the lamp 
which hung ex-actly opposite the door of No, 7, and went away. 
Jean Yaljean, to one who had examined him in that shadow, would 
not have seemed a living man. There he was, seated upon the block 
by his door, immovable as a goblin of ice. There is congelation in 
despair. The tocsin was heard, and vague stormy sounds were 
heard. In the midst of all this convulsive clamour of the bell mingled 
with the emeute, the clock of St. Paul's struck eleven, gravely and 
without haste, for the tocsin is man ; the hour is God. The passing 
of the hour had no effect upon Jean Yaljean ; Jean Y aljean did not 
stir. However, almost at that very moment, there was a sharp ex- 
plosion in the direction of the markets, a second followed, more 
violent still ; it was probabl}^ that attack on the barricade of the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie which we have just seen repulsed by Marius. 
At this double discharge, the furj^ of which seemed increased by the 
stupor of the night, Jean Yaljean was startled ; he looked up in the 
direction whence the sound came ; then he sank down upon the block, 
folded his arms, and his head dropped slowly upon his breast; 

He resumed his dark dialogue with himself. 

Suddenly he raised his eyes, somebody was walking in the street, 
he heard .steps near him, lie looked, and, by the light of the lamp, 
in the direction of the Archives, he perceived a livid face, young and 
radiant. 

Gavroche had just arrived in the Rue de THomme Arme. 

Gavroche was looking in the air, and appeared to be searching 
for something. He saw Jean Yaljean perfectly, but he took no 
notice of him. 

Gavroche, after looking into the air, looked on the ground; he 
raised himself on tiptoe and felut of the doors and windows of the 
ground floors ; they were all dosed, bolted, and chained. After hay- 
ing found five or six houses barricaded in this way, the gamhi 
shrugged his shoulders, and took counsel with himself in these 
terms : 

“Golly!" 

Then he began to look into the air again. 

Jean Yaljean, who, the instant before, in the state of mind in 
which he_ was, would not have spoken nor even replied to anybody, 
felt irresistibly impelled to address a word to this child. 

"Small boy,” said he, “what is the matter with you ?” 

"The matter is that I am hungry',” answered Gavroche tartly. 
And he added : “Small yourself.” 

Jean Yaljean felt in his pocket and took out a five-franc piece. 
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But Gavroche, who was of the wagtail an.l who oas^ 

qui^y from one action to another, had picked tip a >tone. fie lud 
ZKiticed a lamp. 

“Hold on,” said he, “you have vour lainjis licre .•-till. Voti arc not 
regular, my friends. It is disorderly, llrcak me that.” 

And he threw the stone into the 'lamp, the glass from winch fell 
with such a clatter that some bourgeois, hid Ix-hind iln.ir cunaitis 
in the opposite house, cried : “There is 'Ninety-three !” 

The lamp swung violently and went out. f lie .>^treel htcame sud- 
denly dark. 

“That’s it, old street,” said Gavroche, “put on your ni^litrap.” 

And turning towards Jean Valjcan ; 

“What do you call that gigantic momiment that you have got 
there at the end of the street? That's tlie Archives, isn’t it? They 
ought to chip off these big fools of colunms slightl}’, and make a 
genteel barricade of them.” 

Jean Valjcan approached Gavroche. 

“Poor creature,” said he, in an undertone, and speaking to him- 
self, “he is hungry.” 

And he put the hundred-sous piece into his hand. 

Gavroche cocked up his nose, astonished at the sir.e of this big 
sou : he looked at it in the dark, and the whiteness of the hig .sou 
da2zle<] him. He knew five-franc pieces by hearsay ; llicir reputation 
was agreeable to him : he wns delighted to sec one so near, l ie .■’aid ; 
“let us contemplate the tiger.” 

He gazed at it for a few moments in ecsta.sy; then, turning 
towards Jean Valjcan, he handed him the piece, and said majestic- 
ally : 

“Bourgeois, I prefer to break lamps. Take back your wild hca.sl. 
You don’t corrupt me. It has five claws; but it don't scratch me.” 

“Have you a mother?” inquired Jean Valjcan. 

Gavroche answered : 

“Perhaps more than 3'ou liavc.” 

“Well,” replied Jean Valjcan, “keep this money for your mother.” 

Gavroche felt softened. Besides he had just noticed that the man 
who was talking to him, had no hat, and that inspired him with con- 
fidence. 

“Really,” said he, “it isn’t to prevent m3' breaking tiic lamps ?' 

“Break all you like.” 

“You are a fine fellow,” said Gavroche. 

And he put the five-franc piece into one of his pockets. 

His confidence increasing, he added; 

“Do you belong in the street?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Could you show me number seven?” _ 

"What do you want with number seven ?” 
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only to keep the note in his pocket. Cosette would never know what 
had become of “that man.” “I have only to let things take their 
course. That man cannot escape. Jf he is not dead yet, it is certain 
that he will die. What happiness 1” 

All this said within himself, he became gloomy. 

Then he went down and waked the porter. 

About an hour afterwards, Jean Valjean went out in the full 
dress of a National Guard, and armed. The porter had easily found 
in the neighbourhood what was necessarj' to complete his equip- 
ment. He had a loaded musket and a cartridge-box full of cart- 
ridges. He went in the direction of the markets. 


IV 

THE EXCESS OF GAVROCHE’s ZEAL 

ME.A.NWH1LE an adventure had just befallen Gavroche. 

Gavroche, after having conscientiously stoned the lamp in the 
Rue du Chaume, came to the Rue des Vieilles Haudriettes, and not 
seeing “a cat” there, thought it a good opportunity to strike up all 
the song of which he was capable. His march, far from being slack- 
ened by the singing, was accelerated. Ffe began to scatter along the 
sleeping or terrified houses these incendiary couplets : 


L’oiscau medit dans les charmilles, 

Et pretend qu’hier Atala 
Avee tin russe s’en alia. ' 

Oil vont Ics belles filles, 

Lon la. 


Mon ami pierrot, tu babilles, 

Parcc que Tautre jour Mila 

Cogna sa vitre, et m’appela. Ou vont, efc. 

Les drolesscs sont fort gcntillcs; 

Leiir poison qu m’cnsorccia 
Griscrait monsieur OrfiJa. Ou vont. etc. 

J’aime I’amour ct ses bisbillcs, 

J’nime Agnes, j’aimc Pamela, 

Lise cn m'allumant sc briila. Ou vont, etc. 
Jadis, quand jc vis les inantilles 
De Suzette et de Zeila, 

Mon ame a Icurs plis se mela. Ou vont, etc. 
,^mour: quand, dans I'ombre oil tu brillcs, 

Tu coiffes de roses Lola, 

Je me damnerais pour cela. Ou vont, etc. 

Jeanne, a ton miroir tu t’habillcs 1 
Mon cccnr un beau jour s’cnvola ; 

Je crois que e’est Jeanne qui I’a. Oil vont, etc. 
Lc soir, en sortant des quadrilles, 

Jc morte au.'c ctoiles Stella 

Et jc Icur dis; rcgardez-la. Ou vont, etc. 
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Gavrochc, while yet singing, was lavish of jiamonhine. Action is 
the foundation of the refrain. His face, an ine.vhauslihlc rcjKtrtorv 
of masks, made more convulsive and more fantastic grimaces th.an 
the mouths of a torn cloth in a heavy wind, l.'nfortunaiclv, ns lie 
was alone and in the niglit, it w;ls ncitiicr .seen nor visifilc, 'riiere. arc 
such lost riches. 

Suddenly he stopped short. "Let us interrujit the romance," .'•aid 
he. 

His cat-like eye had just distinguished in the recess r>f a pnrtc- 
. cocherc what is called in painting a harmony : that is to .s.ay, a being 
and a thing; the tiling was a hand-cart, the being was an .-Vuvergnat 
who was slecjiing in it. 

The arms of the cart rested on the pavement aiul the Auverg- 
nat’s head rested on the laii-hoard of the cart. His liody was curled 
up on the inclined plane and his feet touched the gronnd, 

Gavrochc, with his experience of the things of this world, recog- 
nised a drunken man. It was some corner-porter who had drunk 
too much and who was sleeping too much. 

"This,” thought Gavrochc, "is what summer nights arc good for. 
The Auvcrgnal is asleep in his cart. Wc take the cart for the re- 
public and wc leave the Auvcrgnal to the monarchy.” 

His mind had just received this illumination: 

"That cart would go jolly well on our liarricade.” 

The Auvcrgnal was snoring. 

Gavrochc drew the carl softly by the hack end and the Auverg- 
nat by the forward end, tliat is to .‘:ay, by the feet, ami, in a minute, 
the Auvcrgnal, imperturbable, was lying flat on the pavement. The 
cart was delivered. 

Gavrochc, accustomed to face the unforeseen on all .sldc.s, al- 
ways had everything about him. He fell in one of his ]iockels, and 
look out a scrap of paper and an end of a red pencil pilfered from 
some carpenter. 

He wrote: • 

‘’French Republic 

"Received your cart.” 

And he signed ; "G.WROcin:.” 

This done, he put the pajicr into the pocket of the still snoring 
Auvergnat’s velvet waistcoat, seized the cross-piece with both hands, 
and started off in the direction of the markets, ptishing the carl be- 
fore him at a full gallop with a glorious triumplial uproar. 

This was perilous. There was a post at the Imprimcric Rovalc. 
Gavrochc did not think of it. Tliis post wa.s occupied by the Naiioiia! 
Guanls of the banlicue. A certain watclifuhic.ss began to exxite the 
stivnul, and their heads were lifted from their cnmp-i>cds. Two langw 
broken one after another, that song snug at the top of the voice, it 
was a good deal for streets so cowardly, which long to go to s' en 
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at sunset, and put their extinguisher upon their candle so early. 
For an hour the gamin had been making, in this peaceful district, 
the uproar of a fly in a bottle. The sergeant of the banlieue listened. 
He waited. He was a prudent man. 

The furious rolling of the cart filled the measure of possible de- 
lay, and determined the sergeant to attempt a reconnaissance. 

“There is a whole band here,” said he, “we must go softly.” , 

It was clear that the hydra of anarchy had got out of its box, and 
was raging in the quartier. 

And the sergeant ventured out of the post with stealthy tread. 

All at once, Gavroche, pushing his cart, just as he was going to 
turn out of the Rue des Yieilles Haudriettes, found himself face to 
face with a uniform, a shako, a plume, and a musket. 

For the second lime, he stopped short. 

“Hold on,” said he, “that’s him. Good morning, public order.” 

Gavroche’s astonishments were short and quickly thawed. 

“Where are you going, vagabond?” cried the sergeant. 

“Citizen,” said Gavroche, “I haven’t called you bourgeois yet. 
What do you insult me for ?” 

“\\’here are you going, rascal ?” 

“Monsieur,” resumed Gavroche, “may have been a man of wit 
yesterday, but you were discharged this morning.” 

“I want to know where you are going, scoundrel?” 

Gavroche answered. 

“You talk genteelly. Really, nobody would guess your age. You 
ought to sell all your hairs at a hundred francs apiece. That would 
make you five hundred francs.” 

“Where are you going? where are you going? where are you go- 
ing, bandit ?” 

Gavroche replied : 

“Those are naughty words. The first time anybody gives you a 
suck, they should wijie your mouth better.” 

The sergeant crossed his bayonet. 

“Will you tell me where you are going, at last, wretch ?” 

“My general,” said Gavroche, “I am going after the doctor lor 
•my wife, who is put to bed.” 

“To arms !” cried the sergeant. 

To save yourself by means of that which has ruined you is the 
masterpiece of great men ; Gavroche measured the entire situation 
at a glance. It was the cart which had compromised him, it v.’as for 
the cart to protect him. 

At the moment the sergeant was about to rush upon Gavroche 
the cart became a projectile, and, hurled with all the gamia'^ might, 
ran against him furiously, and the sergeant, stnick full u* 
stomach, fell backward into the gutter while his musket went oit m 
the air. 
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At tlie sergeant’s cry, the men of the jiosi had rnshed out 
mell ; the sound of the musket produced a general discharge at ran- 
dom, after which llic}' reloaded and began again. 

This musketry at Idindman’s hutT lasted a full riuartcr of an 
hour, and killed several squares of glass. 

Meanwhile Gavroche, who had run hack dc.sjKrately, stopped hve 
or six streets off, and sat down breathless upon the block at the cor- 
ner of the Enfants Rouges. 

He listened attentively. 

After breathing a few moments, he turned in the direction :n 
which the firing was raging, raised his left hand to the level of lus 
nose, and threw it forward three timc.s, striking the back of his 
head with his right hand at tlie .same lime: a .sovereign gesture into 
wliicb the Parisian gamin has condensed French irony, and which 
is evidently efTeclive, since it has lasted already for a half century. 

This cheerfulness was marred by a hitter rellection : 

“Yes,” said he, “I grin, I twist myself, I run over with joy; hut 
I am losing my way, 1 shall have to make a detour. If I only get to 
the barricade in timi". 

Thereupon, he resumed his course. 

And, while yet running: 

“Ah, yes. where was I ?” said he. 

He began again to sing his song, as he plunged rapidly through 
tlie streets, and this receded into the darkne.'^s : 

^^ais il rcstc cncor dc.s bnstiilcs, 

Et jo v.ai.s incUrc Ic hola 
Dans I’ordrc public que voila 
Oil voni k'S belles filics. 

Lon la. 

Quclqu'un vent-il joucr aux quillcs? 

'I'oul I'ancicn inondc s’ecroula 

Qiiand la grossc boulc ronla Oii vont, -etc. 

Vieu.x bon pcnplc, a coups dc Ixjquillcs, 

Cassons cc Louvre oil s'ctala 

monarchic cn falbala. Oit votU, etc. 

Nous cn avons force Ics grilles, 

Lc roi Cbarlcs-Di.x cc jour-I.a . 

Tcnait mal ct sc decolla. Oil vont, etc. 

The taking up of arms at the post was not without rc.sult. The 
cart was conquered, the drunkard was taken prisoner. One was 
put on the wood-pile; the other afterwards tried before a court- 
martial, as an accomplice. The public ministry of the time availed it- 
self of this circumstance to show its indefatigable acal for the de- 
fence of society. 

Gavroche’s adventure, preserved among the traditions of the 
quartier of the Temple, is one of the most terrible rcminisccnce.s 
of the old bourgeois of the Marais, and is entitled in their memory: 
Nocturnal attack on the post of the Irnprimcric Royalc. 
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BOOK FIRST— A\V\R BETW^EFA* I-OUR WALLS 


I 


THE CHARYIIDIS OF THE FAUIIOCKO SAINT ANTOINE AND THE SVCU.A 
OF THE FAUnOUKC DU TF.MFI.E 

The two most memorable barricades which the oli?cr\'cr of social 
diseases might mciuion do not belong to the period in which the ac- 
tion of this book is placed. These two barricades, symbols both, un- 
der two difTcrent aspects, of a terril)!c situation, rose from the 
earth at the time of the fatal insurrection of June, IS-IS, the grand- 
est street war which history has seen. 

It sometimes hapjicns that, even against princijdcs, even against 
liberty, cf'iuality, and fraternity, even against universal suffrage, even 
against the government of all by all, from the depths of its anguish, 
of its discouragements, of its privations, of its fevers, of its dis- 
tresses, of its miasmas, of its ignorance, of its darkness, that great 
madman, the rabble, protests, and the populace gives battle to the 
people. 

Tlie vagabonds attack the common right ; the ochlocracy rises 
against the demos. 

Those arc mournful days; for there is always a certain amount 
of right even in this madness, there is suicide in this duel, and these 
words, which arc intended for insults, vagabonds, rabble, ochlo- 
cracy, poiuilace, indicate, alas ! rather tlic fault of those who reign 
than the fault of those who suffer; rather the fault of the privileged 
than the fault of the outcasts. 

As for us, we never pronounce these words save with sorrow 
and with resjicct, for when philosophy fathoms the facts to which 
they correspond, it often finds in them many grandeurs among the 
miseries. Athens was an ochlocracy; the vagabonds made Holland; 
the populace more than once saved Rome ; and the rabble followed 
Jesus Christ. 

There is no thinker who has not sometimes contemplated the 
nether magnificences. 

It was of this rabble, doubtless, that St. Jerome thought, and of 
all those jioor people, and of all those vagabonds, and of all those 
wretches, whence sprang the apostles and the martyrs, when he 
uttered those mysterious words ; Fr.r urhts, lex orbis. 

The c.xasperations of this multitude which suffers and which 

9S3 
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bleeds, its violences in misconstruction of the principles which are 
its life, its forcible resistance to the law, are popular coups d’etat, 
and must be repressed. The honest man devotes himself to it, and, 
for ver}'- love for that multitude, he battles against it. But how e.x- 
cusable he feels it, even while opposing it ; how he venerates it, even 
while resisting it ! It is one of those rare moments when, in doing 
what we have to do, we feel something which disconcerts and which 
almost dissuades from going further ; we persist, we are compelled 
to; but the conscience, though satisfied, is sad, and the perform- 
ance of the duty is marred by an oppression of heart. 

June, 1848, was, let us hasten to say, a thing apart, and almost 
impossible to class in the philosophy of history. All that we have 
just said must be set aside when we consider that extraordinarj’ 
emeute in which was felt the sacred anxiety of labour demanding 
its rights. It must be put down, and that was duty, for it attacked 
the republic. But, at bottom, what was June, 1848? A revolt of the 
people against itself. 

When the subject is not lost sight of, there is no digression; let 
us then be permitted for a moment to arrest the reader’s attention 
upon the two absolutely unique barricades of which we have just 
spoken, and which characterised that insurrection. 

One obstructed the entrance to the Faubourg Saint Antoine ,* the 
other defended the approaches of the Faubourg du Temple; those 
before whom arose, under the bright blue sky of June, these two 
frightful masterpieces of civil war, will never forget them. 

The barricade Saint Antoine was monstrous ; it was three stories 
high and seven hundred feet long. It barred from one corner to the 
other the vast mouth of the Faubourg, that is to say, three streets; 
ravined, jagged, notched, abrupt, indented with an immense rent, 
buttressed with mounds which were themselves bastions, pushing 
out capes here and there, strongly supported by the two great prom- 
ontories of houses of the Faubourg, it rose like a cyclopeah embank- 
ment at the foot of the terrible square which saw the 14th of J'n.''* 
Nineteen barricades stood at interv'als along the streets in there,wot 
this mother barricade. Merely from seeing it, you felt in the Fau- 
bourg the immense agonising suffering which had reached that e.x- 
treme moment when distress rushes into catastrophe. Of what was 
this barricade made ? Of the ruins of three six-stor}'’ houses, torn 
down for the purpose, said some. Of the prodigj' of all pasMons, 
said others. It had the woeful aspect of all the works of hatred : Rnin. 
You might say ; who built that ? You might also say : who destroycu 
that? It was the improvisation of ebullition. Here! that door, tha 
grating 1 that shed ! that casement ! that broken furnace ! that cracKco 
pot ! Bring all ! throw on all ! push, roll, dig, dismantle, p^’^rtum, 
tear down all ! It was the collaboration of the pavement, ih 
the timber, the iron bar, the chip, the broken square, the 
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chair, the cabbage stump, the scrap, tlie rag, and the malediction. 
It was great afid it was little* It was the bottomless pit 55 .irociiet! 
upon the spot by chaos conic again. TIic mass with the atom ; tlic 
side wall thrown down and the broken dish; a menacing fraterni- 
sation of all rubbish. Sisyphus had c.ast in hi.s rock and Jnl) his pots- 
herd. Upon tile whole, terrible. It wa.s the acropolis of the raga- 
muffins, Carts overturned roughened the slope ; an immense dr.ay 
was displayed there, crosswise, (he axle pointing to the sky, and 
seemed a scar tipon tliat tumultuous fagarlc ; an omniinis, cheerily 
hoisted by main strengtii to the very top of the pile, as if the ar- 
chitects of that savagery would add saucincss to terror, prc.scntcd 
its unharnessed pole to unknown horses of the air. This gigantic 
mass, the alluvium of emeute, brought before the mind an O.ssa 
upon Pclion of all the revolutions ; ‘93 iijxin '89, the 9tb Tbermidor 
upon the 10th of August, the 18tb Brumairc upon the 21st of Janu- 
ary, Vendemaire upon Prairial, 18-18 upon 1830. The place deserved 
the pains, and that barricade was worthy to appear on the very spot 
where the Bastille had disappeared. Were the ocean to make dykes, 
it would build them thus. The fury of the flood was imprinted 
upon that misshapen obstruction. What flood? The multitude, you 
would have thought you saw uproar petrified. You would have 
thought you heard, upon that barricade, as if there they had been 
upon their hive, the humming of the enormous black bees of prog- 
ress by force. Was it a thicket? w.as it a Bacchanal? was it a fort- 
ress? Dizaincss seemed to have built it by flapping.s of its wing. 
There w'as something of the cloac.a in this redoubt, and something 
of Ol>nnpus in this jumhic. You saw there, in a chaos full of de- 
spair, rafters from roofs, patches from garrets with their wall 
paper, window sashes with all their glass planted in the rubbish, 
.awaiting artillery, chimney.s torn down, wardrobes, t.ahlcs, benches, 
.a howling top.sy-turvy, and tho.se thou.sand beggarly things, the 
refuse even of' the mendicant, which contain at once furj* and 
nothingness. One would have ScaicTthat it was the tatters of a people, 
tatters of wood, of iron, of bronze, of stone, and that the Fau- 
bourg Saint .Antoine had swept them there to its door bv one colos- 
sal sweep of the broom, making of its miser)’ its barricade. Logs 
siiapcd like chopping blocks, dislocated chains, wooden frames wth 
brackets having the form of gibbets, wheels projecting horizontally 
from the rubbish, amalgamated with this edifice of anarchy the for- 
bidding form of the old tortures suffered by the people. The bar- 
ricade Saint .Antoine made a weapon of cvery’thing; all that civil 
war can throw at the hc.ad of society came from it ; it was not battle, 
it was paroxysm ; the carbines which defended that stronghold, 
among which were some blunderbusses, scattered bits of delft- 
ware, knucklc-boncs, coal buttons, even table castors, dangerous 
projectiles on account of the copper. This barricade was furious; it 
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threw up to the clouds an inexpressible clamour ; at certain moments, 
defying the army, it covered itself noth multitude and with tempest ; 
a mob of flaming heads crowned it ; a swarming filled it ; its crest 
was thorny with muskets, with swords, with clubs, with axes, with 
pikes, and with bayonets ; a huge red flag fluttered in tire wind ; there, 
were heard cries of command, songs of attack, the roll of the drum, 
the sobs of woman, and the dark wild laughter of the starving. It 
was huge and living; and, as from the hack of an' electric beast, 
there came from it a crackling of thunders. The spirit of revolu- 
tion covered with its cloud that summit whereon growled this voice 
of the people which is like the voice of God ; a strange majesly 
emanated from that titanic hodful of refuse. It was a garbage heap, 
and it was Sinai. 

As we have before said, it attacked in the name of the Revolu- 
tion, what ? the Revolution. This barricade, chance, disorder, be- 
wilderment, misunderstanding, the unknown, had opposed to, it the 
Constituent Assesnidy, tlic sovereignty of the jjeople, universal suf- 
frage, the nation, the republic; and it was the Carmagnole defying 
the Itlarseillaise. 

An insane, but heroic defiance, for this old Faubourg is a hero. 

The Faubourg and its redoubt lent each other aid. The Faubourg 
put its shoulder to tlic redoubt, the redoubt braced itself upon the 
I'aubourg. The huge barricade extended like a cliff upon which 
broke the strategy of the generals of Africa. Its caverns, its excres- 
cences, it.s wart.s, its hum])s, made grimaces, so to speak, and sneered 
beneath the smoke. Grape •vanished there in the shapeless; shells 
sank in, were swallowed up, were engulfed; bullets succeeded only, 
in boring holes ; of what use to caiinomade chaos ? And regiments, ac- 
customed to the most savage sights of war, looked with anxious eye 
upon this kind of wild beast redoubt, by its bristling, a wild boar,, 
and by its cnormiiy, a mountain. 

A mile from there, at the corner of the Rue du Temple which runs 
into the boulevard near the Chateau d’Eau, if you advanced yoi’^ 
head boldly beyond the 5>oint formed by the front of the Dalletnagn*^ 
warehou.se, you perceived in the distance, beyond the canal, in the 
street which mounts tiie slopes of Rellcville, at the culminating po”F 
of the hill, a strange wall reaching the second story of tba 
fronts, a sort of hyphen between the houses on the right and the 
houses on the left, as if the street had folded back its highest wall, 
to shut itself .abruptly in. This wall was built of paving-stones. H 
was straight, correct, cold, perpendicular, levelled with the .sqviare, 
built by tile Hue, aligned by the plummet. Cement doubt!c.s.s there 
was none, but as in certain Roman walls, that did not weaken its, 
rigid architecture. From its height its depth could be guessed. .J.ae 
entablature was mathematically parallel to tlie base. Here and 
could iic- distinguished, .on the grey surface, loopholes almost in-. 
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visible, which resembled blriek threads. Tlic^-e lAnj/nolcs v.erc 
separated frcim each otlier by equal intervals. 'I'iu; street v.'ns dc- n ted 
fis far as could be seen. Every v.dntinw and every door cloyed. Itt tltc 
background rose this obstruction, which made of the street a ctil-dr- 
sac; an immovable and quiet wail; nolKKly could l>c seen, nothing 
could he heard ; not a cry, not a sound, not a hre-ath. .-X srqntkhrc. 

The dazzling June sun flooded this terrible thing witli Hgitt. 

'• This was the barricade of the Faubourg flu d'cmjdc. 

As soon as the ground was reached atifl it was scett. it was imjKts- 
.sihlc, even for the boldest, not to become thoughtful before this 
mysterious apparition. It was fitted, dovetailed, imbricated, recti- 
linear, symmetrical, and deathly. Tlicrc was in it science and dark- 
ness. You fell that the chief of that barricade was a geometer or a 
spectre. You beheld it and you .spoke low. 

From time to time, if anylitidy, .soldier, officer, or representative 
of the people, ventured to cross the solitar)* street, a sharp and low 
whistling was heard, and the passer fell wounded or dea<l. or, if 
he escaped, a hall was seen to bury itself in some closed shutter, in 
a space between the stores, in the plastering of a wall. Sometimes 
a large hall. For the men of the barricade had made of two piccc.s 
of cast-iron gas-pipe, stopped at one end with oakum and firc-clay, 
two small guns. No useless c-xpenditure of powder. Almost every 
shot told. There were a few corpses here and there, and pools of 
blood upon the iiavemcnt. I recollect a white Innicrfly flying back 
and forth in the .street. Summer docs nut abdicate. 

In the vicinity, the pavements of the porte-cocheres were covered 
with wounded. 

You felt yourself beneath the eye of somebody wbom yon did not 
sec, and that the whole length of the street was held under aim. 

Massed behind the sort of .saddleback which tlic narrow bridge over 
tlic canal makes at the entrance to the Faubourg du Temple, the 
soldiers of the attacking column, calm and collected, looked ujion this 
dismal redoubt, this immobility, this impassability, whence death 
came forth. Some crept on tlie ground as far as tlic top of the curve 
of the bridge, taking care that their shakos did not show over it. 

The valiant Colonel Montcynard admired this barricade with a 
shudder. “Hoxu that is hmUl” said he to a representative. “Not one 
stone projects beyond another. It is porcelain.” At that moment a 
ball broke the cross on his breast, anti he fell. 

“The cowards!” it was said. “But let tiicm show themselves! let 
us .sec them ! they dare not? they hide?” The barricade of the Fau- 
bourg du Temple, ^Icfcndcd by eighty men, attacked by ten thou- 
sand, held out three days. On the fourth day, they did as at Zaatcha 
and at Constantine; they pierced through the houses, the}* went 
along the roofs, the barricade w’as taken. Not one of the eighty 
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cowards thought of flight ; all were killed, except the chief, Barth- 

elemy, of whom we shall speak presently. 

The barricade St. Antoine was the tumult of thunders ; the barri- 
cade du Temple was silence. There was between these two redoubts 
the difference between the terrible and the ominous. The one seemed 
a gaping mouth ; the other a mask. 

Admitting that the gloomy and gigantic insurrection of June was 
composed of an anger and an enigma ; you felt in the first barricade 
the dragon, and behind the second the sphinx. 

These two fortresses were built by two men, one named Cournet, 
the other Barthelcmy. Cournet made the barricade Saint Antoine; 
Barthelemy the barricade du Temple. Each was the image of him 
who built it. 

Cournet was a man of tall stature ; he had broad shoulders, a red 
face, a muscular arm, a bold heart, a loyal soul, a sincere and terrible 
eye. Intrepid, energetic, irascible, stormy, the most cordial of men, 
the most formidable of warriors. War, conflict, the melee, were the 
air he breathed, and put him in good-humour. He had been a naval 
officer, and, from his carriage and his voice, you would have guessed 
that he sprang from the ocean, and that he came from the tempesj; 
he continued the hurricane in battle. Save in genius, there was in 
Cournet something of Danton, as, save in divinity, there was in 
Danton something of Hercules. 

Barthelcmy, thin, puny, pale, taciturn, was a kind of tragic ffmin 
who, struck by a sergent de ville, watched for him, waited for him, 
and killed him, and, at seventeen, was sent to the galleys. He came 
out, and built this barricade. 

I^atcr, a terrible thing, at London, both outlaws, Barthelemy 
killed Cournet. It was a mournful duel. Some time after, caught jn 
the meshes of one of those mysterious fatalities in vvhich passion is 
mingled, catastrophes in which French justice sees extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and in wliich English justice sees only death, Bartb- 
elemy was hung. The gloomy social edifice is so constructed, that, 
thanks to material privation, thanks to moral darkness, this un- 
fortunate being who contained an intelligence, firm certainly, gccat 
perhaps, began with the galleys in France, and ended with the gal- 
lows in England. Barthelemy, on all occasions, hoisted but one flag*, 
the black flag. 


II 

WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE ABYSS BUT TO TALK 

Sixteen years tell in the subterranean education of the emeute, 
and June 1848 understood it far better than June 1832. Thus t le 
barricade of the Rue de la Chanvrerie was only a rough draught an 
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an embryo compared wi'tb the two colossal barricades which we have 
just sketched ; but, for the period, it was forniidablc. 

The insurgents, under the eye of Enjolras, for Marius nn longer 
looked to anything, turned the night to advantage. The Itarricao'r 
was not only repaired. Inti made larger. They raised it two feel. Iron 
bars plantecf in tiie paving stones resembled" lances in rest. All sorts 
of rubbish added, and brought from all sidc.s, increased the exterior 
intricacy. The redoubt was .skilfully made over into a wall within 
and a tltickct rvithout. 

They rebuilt the stairway of paving-stonc.s, which pennitted as- 
cent. as upon a citadel wall. 

'I'liey put the barricade in order, cleared up the basement room, 
took the kitchen for a hospital, completed thedressingof the wounds ; 
gathered up the powder scattered over the floor ancl the tables, cast 
l)ullcts, made cartridges, scraped lint, distrii)ntcd the arms of the 
f.allcn, cleaned the interior of the redoubt, picked up the fragments, 
carried away the corj)scs. 

They deposited the dead in a heap in the little Rue Mondetour, of 
which they were still masters. The pavement was red for a long time 
at (hat spot. Among the dead were four National Guards of the 
hanlicue. Enjolras had their uniforms laid aside. 

Enjolras advised two hours of sleep. Advice from Enjolras was an 
order. Still, three or four only profited by it. Ecuilly employed these 
two Iionrs in engraving this inscription on the wall which fronted 
the winc-.shop : 

“ViVENT Lies PeUPEKS !’’ 

Tiiosc three words, graven in the stone with a nail, were still 
legible on that wall in 1848. 

The three women took advantage of the night’s respite to disap- 
pear finally, which made the insurgents breathe more freely. 

They found refuge in some neighbouring house. 

Most of the wounded could and would still fight. There were, 
U]>on a straw mattress and some bunches of straw, in the kitchen 
now become a hospital, five men severely wounded, two of whom 
were Municipal Guards. The wounds of the Municipal Guards 
were dressed first. . 

Nothing now remained in the basement room hut Maheuf, under 
his black cloth, and Javert hound to the post. 

"This is the dead-room,” said Enjolras. 

In the interior of this room, feebly lighted liy a candle, at the 
very end the funereal table being behind the post like a horizontal 
bar, a sort of large dim cross was produced by Javert standing, and 
Maheuf lying. 

d'he pole of the omnibus, although maimed by the musketry, was 
still high enough for them to hang a flag upon it. 
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Enjolras, who had this quality of a chief, always to do as he said, 
fastened the pierced and bloody coat of the slain old man to this 
pole. 

No meals could now be had. There was neither bread nor meat. 
The fifty men of the barricade, in the sixteen hours that they had 
been there, had very soon exhausted the meagre provisions of tlie 
wine-shop. In a given time, every barricade which holds out, in- 
evitably becomes the raft of le Meduse. They must resign themselves 
to famine. They were in the early hours of that Spartan day of the 
6th of June, when, in the barricade Saint Merry, Jeanne, sur- 
rounded by insurgents who were asking for bread, to all those war- 
riors, crying: “Something to eat!" answered: “What for? it is 
three o’clock. At four o’clock we shall be dead." 

As they could eat nothing, Enjolras forbade drinking. He pro- 
hiliited wine, and put them on allowance of brandy. 

They found in tlie cellar some fifteen bottles, full and hermetically 
sealed. Enjolras and Combeferre examined them. As they came up 
Combeferre .said : “It i.s some of the old stock of Father Huchcloup 
who began as a grocer.” 

"It ought to be genuine wine," observed Bossuet. “It is lucky 
that Grantaire is asleep. If he were on his feet, we should have hard 
work to save those bottles.” Enjolras, in spite of the murmurs, put 
his veto upon the fifteen bottles, and in order that no one should 
touch them, and that they might be as it were consecrated, he had 
them placed under the table on which Father Mabeuf lay. 

About two o'clock in the morning, they took a count. There were 
left thirty-seven of them. 

Day was beginning to dawn. They had just extinguished the torch 
which had been replaced in its .socket of paving-stones. The interior 
of the barricade, that little court taken in on the street, Avas drowned 
in darkness, and seemed, through the dim tw'ilight horror, the deck 
of a di.sablcd ship. The combatants going back and forth, moved 
aljout in it like black forms, .'\bove this frightful nest of shadow, 
the stories of the mute hou.scs were lividly outlined ; at the ver)’ top 
the wan chimneys appcarerl. The sky had that charming undecided 
hue, which is perhajjs white, and perhaps blue. Some birds Avcrc 
flying with jo\'ful notes. The tall house which formed the rear of the 
barricade, being towards the cast, had a rosy reflection upon its roof- 
At the window on the third .stor)', the morning breeze played with 
the grey hairs on the dead man’s head. 

“I am delighted that the torch is extinguished,” said Courfcyrac 
“to Fcuilly. “That torch, startled in the wind, annoyed me. It nP' 
peared to he afraid. The light of a torch resembles the wisdom of n 
coward ; it is not clear, because it trembles.” 

The dawn awakens minds as avcII as birds'; all were chatting. 


OUT 
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Joly, sccinj^ a cal jirowliny abmu a svatcr’-pinil, cxtractol 
oplu' therefrom. 

“What is the cal?" he e.Nclaimed. “It is a corrcdin:’. 
made tlie mnusp, said ; ‘Hold here; 1 liave m:ide a hhmdcr.’ 
made the cat. The cal is the erratimi of tlie mouse, 'j'he suau 
the cat, is the revised and corrected jiroof of creation.” 

Combeferre, surrounded by .students and workmen, spoke of the 
dead, of Jean IVouvaire, of'Baliorcl, of Mabeuf, and even of Ijc 
C abnc, and of the .stern sadness of Hnjoirns. Me said : 

“Marmodius and Aristogeiton, Pirntus, Choreas, Stephanus. 
Cromwell, Charlotte Corday, .Sand — all, after the blow, had their 
moment of anguish. Our hcart.s arc so flucttiating. and human life 
is such a mystery that, even in a civic murder, even in a liberating 
murder, if there be such, the remorse of havitig stricken a man sur- 
jtasscs the jot* of having .served the human race.” 

And, such is the course of con\-ersation, a moment afterwards, 
by a transition from Jean Prouvaire’s rhymes, Combeferre was 
comparing the translators of the Georgies, Kan>: with Conrnand, 
Conrnand with Dclille, pointing out the few passages translated by 
Malfdatrc, particularly the prodigies at the death of C.'c.snr; and 
from this word, Cresar, ihct- came to Brutus. 

“Cai.sar,” said Comheferre, “fell justly, Cicero was severe ujKm 
C;e.«ar, and he was right. This severity is not diatribe. When Zoilus 
insults J-Iomcr, when Ar.-evius in.sults Virgil, when Xhse insults Mo- 
lierc, when Pope insults Shakspcarc, when I'reron insults Voltaire, 
it is an old law of envy and hatred which is at work ; genius .atracts 
insult, great men arc always barked at more or Ic.ss. P>ut Zoilus and 
Cicero arc two. Cicero is a judge through the soul, even as P.rntus 
is a judge through the sword. I. condemn, for my own i)arl, that final 
justice, the sword ; but antiquity admitted it. Ca:sar, the violator of 
the Rubicon, conferring, as coming from himself, the dignities 
which came from the pcojile, not rising upon the entrance of the 
senate, acted, as Eutropius says, the part of a king and almost of a 
tyrant, regia ac pciie tyrauuica. He was a great man ; so much the 
worse, or so much the better ; the lesson is tlie greater. His twenty- 
three wounds touch me less than the spittle in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Cicsar was stabbed by senators ; Christ was slapped by lack- 
eys. In the greater outrage, we feel tlie God." 

Bossuct, overlooking the talkers from the top of the heap of 
paving-stones,. exclaimed, carbine in hand: 

“O Cydathenreum, O IMyrrliiniis, O Prohaliiitlic, O graces of 
Aikuitidcs. Oh! who will give me to pronounce the verses of Homer 
like a Greek of I-aurium or of Edaptcon . 
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III 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS 

Enjolras had gone to make a reconnaissance. He went out by the 
little Rue Mondetour, creeping along by the houses. 

The insurgents, we must say, were full of hope. The manner in 
which they had repelled the attack during the night, had led them 
almost to contempt in advance for the atack at daybreak. They 
awaited it. and smiled at it. They had no more doubt of their success 
than of their cause. Moreover, help was evidently about to come. 
They counted on it. With that facility for triumphant prophecv 
which is a part of the strength of the fighting Frenchman, they di- 
vided into three distinct phases the day which was opening: at si.v 
o’clock in the morning a regiment, “which had been laboured with,” 
would come over. At noon, insurrection of all Paris ; at sundown, 
revolution. 

They heard the tocsin of Saint Merr)% which had not been silent 
a moment since the evening ; a proof that the other barricade, the 
great one, that of Jeanne, still held out. 

All these hopes were communicated from one to another in a sort 
of cheerful yet terrible whisper, which resembled the buzz of a hive 
of bees at war. 

Enjolras reappeared. He returned from his gloomy eagle's walk 
in the obscurity without. He listened for a moment to all this joy 
witli folded arms, one hand over his mouth. Then, fresh and rosy 
in the growing whiteness of the morning, he said: 

“The whole army of Paris fights. A third of that army is pressing 
upon the barricade in which you are. Besides the National Guard, 
I distinguished the shakos of the Fifth of the line and the colours 
of the Si.xth Legion. You will be attacked in an hour. As for the 
people, they were boiling yesterday, but this morning they do not 
stir. Nothing to e.xpect, nothing to hope. No more from a Faubourg 
than from a regiment. You are abandoned.” 

These words fell upon the buzzing of the groups, and wTOUght 
the effect which the first drops of the tempest produce upo" . 
swarm. All were dumb. There was a moment of inexpressible si- 
lence, when you might have heard the flight of death. 

This moment was short. 

A voice, from the most obscure depths of the groups, cried to 
Enjolras : 

“So be it. Let us make the barricade twenty feet high, and let 
all stand by it. Citizens, let us offer the protest of corpses. Let us 
show that, if the people abandon the republicans, the rcjiubhcans 
do not abandon the people.” ^ .if 

These words relieved the minds of all from the painful cloud o 
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personal anxieties. They were greeted by an entiiusiastic acclama- 
tion. 


The name of the man who thus spoke was never known; it was 
some obscure blouse-wearer, an unknown, a forgotten man, a pass- 
ing hero, that great anonymous always found in human crises and 
in social births, who, at the proper instant, speaks the decisive word 
supremely, and who vanishes into the darkness after having for a 
moment represented, in the light of a flash, the people and God. 

This inexorable resolution so filled the air of June 6, 1832, that, 
almost at the same hour, in the barricade of Saint Merry, the insur- 
gents raised this shout which was proved on the trial, and which has 
become historical ; "Let them come to our aid or let them not come, 
what matter ? Let us die here to the last man." 

As we see, the two barricades, although essentially isolated, com- 
municated. 


IV 

FIVE LESS, ONE MORE 

After the man of the people, who decreed “the protest of corpses,” 
had spoken and given the formula of the common soul, from all lips 
arose a strangely satisfied and terrible cr>’-, funereal in meaning and 
triumphant in tone : 

"Long live death ! Let us all stay !” 

"Why all ?" said Enjolras. 

"All lain” 

Enjolras resumed : 

“The position is good, the barricade is fine. Thirty men are enough. 
Why sacrifice forty ?” 

They replied : 

“Because nobody wants to go away.” 

“Citizens,” cried Enjolras, and there was in his voice almost an 
angry tremor, “the republic is not rich enough in men to incur useless 
■e.xpenditures. Vainglory is a squandering. If it is the duty of some 
to go away, that duty should be performed as well as any other.” 

Enjolras, the man of principle, had over his co-religionists that 
sort of omnipotence which emanates from the absolute. Still, not- 
withstanding this omnipotence, there was a murmur. 

Chief to his finger-ends, Enjolras. seeing that they murmured, 
insisted. He resumed haughtily ; 

"Let those who fear to be one of but thirty, say so.” 

The murmurs redoubled. 

"Besides," observed a voice from one of the groups, "to go away 
is easily said. The barricade is hemmed in.” 

"Not towards the markets,” said Enjolras. "The Rue Mondetour 
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is oi>en, and by the Rue dcs Prcchctirs one can reach the Marche dcs 

Innocents.” 

“And there,” put in another voice from the group, “he vill be 
taken. He win fall upon some grand guard of the line or the ban- 
licue. They will see a man going- by in cap and blouse. ‘Where dp 
you come from, fellow? you belong to the barricade, don’t your’ 
And they look at your hands. You smell of powder. Shot.” 

Enjolras, without answering, touched Combeferre’s shoulder, 
and they both went into the basement room. 

They came back a moment afterwards. Enjolras held out in his 
hands the four uniforms which he had reserv'cd. Combeferre fol- 
lowed him, bringing the cross belts and shakos, _ . 

“With this uniftirm," said Enjolras, “you can mingle with the 
ranks and escape. Here are enough for four.” 

And he threw tlie four uniforms upon the unpaved ground. 

No wavering in the .stoical auditor}'. Combeferre spoke: 

“Come," said he, “we must have a little pity. Do you know what 
the question is now? It is a question of women. Let us see. Are 
there any wives, yes or no? are there any children, yes or no? Are 
there, yes or no, any mothers, who rock the cradle wn'th their foot 
and who have heaps of little ones about them? Let him among you 
who have never seen tlie breast of a nursing-w'oman hold up his 
linnd. Ah ! you wish to die, I wish it also, I, who am speaking to you, 
but I <]{» not wish to feel tlie ghosts of women wringing their hands 
about me. Die, so be it. but do not make others die. Suicides like those 
which will be accomplished here are sublime; but suicide is stnet, 
and can have no e.Ntension ; and as soon as it touches those ne-xt you, 
the name of suicide is murder. Think of the little flaxen heads, and 
think of the white hairs. Li.sten, but a moment ago, Enjolras, he 
just told me of it, saw at the corner of the Rue du Cygne a lighted 
casemem, a candle in a poor window, in the fifth story, and on the 
glass the quivering shadow of the head of an old woman who ap- 
peared to liave passed the night in watching and to be still waiting- 
She is perhaps the mother of one of you. Well, let that man go aupy, 
and let him hasten to say to his mother : ‘Mother, here I am !' Let hmt 
feel at ease, tlie work here will be done just as-tvell. -When a man 
supports bis relatives by his labour, he has no right to sacrifice him* 
self. That is deserting his family. And those \vho have daughters, 
and those who hare si.stcrs ! Do you think of it? You get. killed, here 
Y.oaare dead, very well, and to-inorrow? Young girls who have no 
'bread, that is terrible. Man begs, woman sells. All! those charrom.? 
beings, so graceful and so sweet, who- have bonnets of flowens, wlv) 
fill the house with chastity, who sing, who .prattle^ who are hi'T n 
living perfume, .who prove the existence of angels in heaven bv tiip 
purity of maidens on the earth, that Jeanne, that Lise, .that ,M'm'| 
those adorable and "noble creatures wlio >ar,e your benediction a i 
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your pride, oh, God, they will be hungry 1 What would you have me 
say to you ? There is a market for human flesh ; and it is not with vour 
shadowy hands, fluttering about them, that you can prevent them 
from entering it ! Think of the street, think of the pavement covered 
with passers, think of the shops before ^yhich women walk to and fro 
with bare shoulders, through the mud. Those women also have been 
pure. Think of your sisters, those who have them, jMiscry, prosti- 
tution, the sergents de ville. Saint Lazare, such will be the fall of 
those delicate beautiful girls, those fragile wonders of modesty, 
grace, and beauty, fresher than the lilacs of the month of May. Ah 1 
you are killed! ah! you are no longer with them! Very well; you 
desired to deliver the people from monarchy, you give your maidens 
to the police. Friends, beware, have compassion. Women, hapless 
women, are not in the habit of reflecting much. We boast that women 
have not received the education of men, we prevent them from read- 
ing, we prevent them from thinking, we prevent them from inter- 
esting themselves in politics; will you prevent them from going to- 
night to the Morgue and identifying 3 'our corpses ? Come, those wdio 
have families must be good fellows and give us a grasp of the hand 
and go away, and leave us to the business here all alone. I know well 
that it requires courage to go, it is difficult ; but the more difficult it 
is, the more praiseworthy. You say: I have a musket, I am at the 
barricade, come the worst, I stay. Come the worst, that is very soon 
said. My friends, there is a morrow; you will not be here on that 
morrow, but your families will. And what suffering ! See, a pretty, 
healthy child that has cheeks like an apple, that babbles, that prattles, 
that jabbers, that laughs, that smells sweet under the kiss, do j'ou 
know what becomes of him when he is abandoned ? I saw one, very 
small, no taller than that. His father was dead. Some poor people 
had talien him in from charity, but they had no bread for them- 
selves. The child was always hungry. It was winter. He did not ciy\ 
They saw him go up to the stove where there was never any fire, and 
the pipe of which, you know, was plastered with yellow clay. The 
child. picked off some of that clay with his little fingers and ate it. 
His breathing was hard, his face livid, his legs soft, his belly big. 
He said nothing. They spoke to him, he did not answer. He died. 
Fie was brought to the Necker Hospital to die, where I saw him. I 
was surgeon at that hospital. Now, if there are any fathers among 
3 ’ou, fathers whose delight it is to take a walk on Sunday holding in 
their great strong hand the little hand of their child, let each of those 
fathers imagine that that child is his own. That poor bird, I remem- 
ber him well, it seems to me tliat I see him now, when he lay naked 
upon the dissecting table, his ribs projecting under his skin like 
graves under the grass of a church- 3 'ard. We found a kind of mud 
in his stomach. There were ashes in his teeth. Come, let us search 
our conscience and take counsel with our hearts. Statistics show that 
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Tlic.Bantr}' placed by the insurgents in the Rue Mondetour, ha 
not given the signal of alarm tor a single National, Guard. He pci 
mitted him to get into the street, saying to himself : “he is a reii 
forccment, probably, and at the very worst a prisoner.” The me 
ment was too serious for the sentinel to be diverted from his dut 
and his post of obsere-ation. 

At the moment Jean Valjean entered the redoubt, nobody ha 
noticed him, all eyes being fixed upon the five chosen ones and upo 
the four uniforms. Jean Valjean, himself, saw and understood, an( 
silently, he stripped off his coat, and threw it upon the pile with th 
others. 

The commotion was indescribable. 

“Who is this man ?” asked Bossuet. 

“He is,” answered Combeferre, "a man who saves others.” 

Itlarius added in a grave voice : 

"I know him.” 

This assurance was enough for all. 

Enjolras turned towards Jean Valjean: 

“Citizen, you are welcome.” 

And he added : 

“You know that we are going to die.” 

Jean \'aljean, without answering, helped the insurgent whom he 
saved to put on his uniform. 


V 

WHAT HORIZON' IS \'ISn)I.E FROM THE TOP OF THE BARRICADF- 

Tiie situation of all, in this hour of death and in this inexorable 
place, found its resultant and summit in the supreme melancholy of 
Enjolras. 

Enjolras had within himself the plenitude of revolution; he was 
incomplete notavithstanding, as much as the absolute can be; be 
clung too much to Saint Just, and not enough to Anacharsis Clootz; 
still his mind, in the society of the Friends of the ABC, bad at last 
received a certain polarisation from the ideas of Combeferre; for 
some time, he had been leaving little by little the narrow form of 
dogma, and allowing himself to tread the broad paths of progress, 
and he had come to accept, as its definitive and magnificent evolution, 
the transformation of the great French Republic into the immense 
human republic. As to the immediate means, in a condition of vio- 
lence, he wished them to be violent ; in that he had not varied ; and he 
was still of that epic and formidable school, which is summed up m 
this word: 'Ninety-three. 

Enjolras was standing on the paving-stone steps, his elbow upon 
the muzzle of his carbine. He was thinking;. he started, as at the 
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passing of a gust; places ^Yhere death is liavc such tripodal effects. 
There came from his eyes, full of the interior sight, a kind of stifled 
fire. Suddenly he raised his head, his fair hair wWed backwards like 
that of the angel upon his sombre car of stars, it was the mane or a 
startled lion flaming with a halo, and Enjolras c.xclaimcci : 

"Citizens, do you picture to' yourselves tire future ? The streets 
of the cities flooded with light, green branches upon the thresholds, 
the nations sisters, men just, the old men blessing the children, tb.e 
past loving the present, thinkers in full liberty, believers in full 
equality, for religion the heavens ; God priest direct, human con- 
science become the altar, no more hatred, the fraternity of the work- 
shop and the school, for reward and for penalty notoriety, to all, 
labour, for ail, law, over all, peace, no more bloodshed, no more 
war, mothers happy! To subdue matter is the first step; to realise 
the ideal is the second. Reflect upon what progress has alreatJy done. 
Once the earl}" human races looked with terror upon the hydra which 
blew upon the waters, the dragon v.-hich vomited fire, the griffin, 
monster of the air, which flew with the wings of an eagle and the 
daws of a tiger ; fearful animals which were above man. Man, how- 
ever, has laid his snares, the sacred snares of intelligence, and has at 
last caught the monsters. We have tamed the hydra, and he is called 
the steamer ; we have tamed the dragon, and he is called the loco- 
motive; we are on the point of taming the griffin, we have him al- 
ready, and he is called the balloon. The day when this prometliean 
work shall be finished, and when man shall ha\’c definitely harnessed 
to his will the triple chimera of the ancients, the hydra, the dragon, 
and the griffin, he will be the master of the u-atcr, the fire, and the 
air, and he will be to the rest of the animated creation what the an- 
cient gods were formerly to him. Courage, and forward ! Citizens, 
whither are we tending? To science made government, to tlie force 
of things, recognised as the only public force, to the natural law 
having its sanction and its penalty in itself and promulgated by its 
self-evidence, to a dawn of truth, corresponding with the dawn of 
the day. W'e are tending towards the union of the peoples ; we arc 
tending towards the unity of man. No more fictions ; no more para- 
sites. The real governed by the true, such is the aim. Civilisation 
will hold its courts on the summit of Europe, and later at the centre 
of the continents, in a grand parliament of intelligence. Something 
like this has been seen already. The Amphictyons had two sessions a 
year, one at Delphi, place of the gods, the other at Thermopylre, place 
of the heroes. Europe will have her Amphictyons ; the globe will have 
its Amphictyons. France bears within her the sublime future. This 
is the gestation of the nineteenth centur}'. Tliat which was sketched 
by Greece is worth being finished by France. Listen to me, then, 
Feuilly, valiant working-man, man of the people, man of the peoples. 
I venerate thee. Yes, thou seest clearly future ages; yes, thou art 
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The sentry i)]acecl by the insurgents in the _I\uc Itlondutonr, hnd 
not given Uic signal of alarm for a single National Guard. He per- 
mit led him to get into the street, saying to himself; “he is a rein- 
forcement, probably, and at the very worst a prisoner.” 'I'he ino- 
mcnl was too serious for the .sentinel to he diverted from his duty 
and ins post of observation. 

At the moment Jean Valjcan entered the redoubt, nobody had 
noticed him, .all eyes being fixed niion the five chosen ones and upon 
the four uniforms. Jean Vaijean, himself, saw and understood, and, 
silently, he .stripped' olT his coat, and threw it upon the pile with the 
others, 

The commotion was iiidesorihahle. 

“\\'Iio is tin's man?'' a^ked llossiiol. 

“He is,” answered ('oniheferre, “a man who saves others.” 

Marins a<ided in a grave vniee : 

“I know hiiii." 

This assurance was enough fur all. 

Tnjolras turned towards Jean Vaijean: 

“( iti/eii, yon ,are wcicoiiic.’' 

And lie adde<l; 

"Von know tlial wo are going to die.” 

Jean \'aljean, widionl answering, helped the insurgent whom he 
saved to imi on his uniform. 


V 

wiiAT noin70N IS visun.K i kom the toe of the iiAiuncAnE 

Tni- situation uf all, in this hour of death and in this inc.xorahle 
place, fouiKl its resuiiant and summit in the supreme melancholy of 
Hiijoiras. 

Knjolras lind within himself the plcniuidc of revolution; he wn.s 
incomplete iioiwiilistaiidiiig, as niucli as the absolute can he; he 
clung ton niudi to .Saint Just, and not cmnigli to Anachattsis Cioot.’.: 
still his mind, in the society of the h'rictuls of the A P» C, had at last 
received a certain polarisation from tlic ideas of Conibefcrrc; for 
some time, lie had hecn leaving little hv little the narrow form of 
dogma, and allowing himself to tread liic liroad paths of progress, 
anti he had come to acce;)!, as its definitive and magnificent evolution, 
the transfoniiatioii of tlic great French Republic into the immense 
Iniman rcpulilic. As to the immediate means, in a condition of vio- 
lence, lie wished them to he violent ; in that he had not varied ; and he 
was still of that epic and formidable school, which is summed up in 
this word: 'Ninciy-threc, 

liujolras was standiug on the paving-stone, steps, his elbow upon 
the muKzle of his carbine. He w,ts thinking; he started, as at die 
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passing of a gust ; places -where death is have sudi tripodal cfTects. 
There came from his eyes, full of the interior sight, a kind of stifled 
fire. Suddenly he raised his head, his fair hair waved backwards like 
that of the angel upon his sombre car of stars, it -was the mane of a 
startled lion flaming with a halo, and Enjolras exclaimed: 

"Citizens, do you picture to’ yourselves the future? The streets 
of the cities flooded with light, green branches upon the tliresholds, 
the nations sisters, men just, the old men blessing the children, the 
past loving the present, thinkers in full liberty, believers in full 
equality, for religion the heavens ; God priest direct, human con- 
science become the altar, no more hatred, the fraternity of the work- 
shop and the school, for reward and for penalty notoriety, to all, 
labour, for all, law, over all, peace, no more bloodshed, no more 
war, mothers happy! To subdue matter is the first step; to realise 
the ideal is the second. Reflect upon what progress has already done. 
Once the earl3’' human races looked -with terror upon the hydra which 
blew upon the waters, the dragon which vomited fire, the griffin, 
monster of the air, which flew with the wings of an eagle and the 
claws of a tiger ; fearful animals which were above man. Man, how- 
ever, has laid his snares, the sacred snares of intelligence, and has at 
last caught the monsters. We have tamed the hydra, and he is called 
the steamer ; we have tamed the dragon, and he is called the loco- 
motive ; we are on the point of taming the griffin, we have him al- 
ready, and he is called the balloon. The day when this promethean 
work shall be finished, and when man shall have definitely harnessed 
to his will the triple chimera of the ancients, the hydra, the dragon, 
and the griffin, he will be the master of the water, the fire, and the 
air, and he will be to the rest of the animated creation what the an- 
cient gods were formerly to him. Courage, and forward 1 Citizens, 
whither are we tending? To science made government, to the force 
of things, recognised as the only public force, to the natural law 
having its sanction and its penalt}’^ in itself and promulgated by its 
self -evidence, to a dawn of truth, corresponding with the dawn of 
the day. We are tending towards the union of the peoples; we are 
tending towards the unity of man. No more fictions ; no more para- 
sites. The real governed by the true, such is the aim. Civilisation 
will hold its courts on the summit of Europe, and later at the centre 
of the continents, in a grand parliament of intelligence. Something 
like this has been seen already. The Amphictyons had two sessions a 
year, one at Delphi, place of the gods, the other at Thermopylae, place 
of the heroes. Europe will have her Amphictyons ; the globe will have 
its Amphictyons. France bears within her the sublime future. This 
is the gestation of the nineteenth century. That which was sketched 
by Greece is worth being finished by France. Listen to me, then, 
Feuilly, valiant working-man, man of the people, man of the peoples. 
I venerate thee. Yes, thou scest clearly future ages ; yes, thou art 
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right. Thou hadst neither father nor mother, Feuilly; tiiou hast 
adopted humanity for thy mother, and the right for thy fatlier. 
Thou art going to die here ; that is, to triumph. Citizens, whatever 
may happen to-day, through our defeat as well as through our vic- 
tory, we are going to effect a revolution. Just as conflagrations light 
up the whole city, revolutions light up the whole human race. And 
what revolution shall we effect? I have just said, the revolution of 
the True. From the political point of view, there is but one single 
principle: the sovereignty of man over himself. This sovereignty 
of myself over myself is called Liberty. Where two or several of 
these sovereignties associate the state begins. But in this associa- 
tion there is no abdication. Each sovereignty gives up a certain por- 
tion of itself to form the common right. That portion is the same for 
all. This identity of concession which each makes to all, is Equality. 
The common right is nothing more or less than the protection 
of all radiating upon the right of each. This protection of 
all over each is called Fraternity. The point of intersection of all 
these aggregated sovereignties is called Society. This intersection 
being a junction, this point is a knot. Hence what is called the social 
tic. Some say social contract ; which is the same thing, the word con- 
tract being etymologically formed with the idea of tie. Let us under- 
stand each other in regard to equality ; for, if liberty is the summit, 
equality is the ba.se. Equality, citizens, is not all vegetation on a level, 
a society of big spears of grass and little oaks ; a neighbourhood of 
jealousies emasculating each other ; it is, civilly, all aptitudes having 
equal opportunity; politically, all votes having equal weight; re- 
ligiously, all consciences having equal rights. Equality has an or- 
gan : gratuitous and obligatory instruction. The right to the alpha- 
bet, we must begin 1)}' that. The primar}’- school obligator)' upon all, 
the higher school offered to all, such is the law. From the identical 
school springs equal society. Yes, instruction! Light! Light! all 
comes from light, and all returns to it. Citizens, the nineteentli cen- 
tur}' is grand, but the twentieth century will be happy. Then tlicrc 
will be nothing more like old history. Men will no longer have to 
fear, as now, a conquest, an invasion, a usurpation, a rivalry of 
nations with the armed hand, an interruption of civilisation de- 
pending on a marriage of kings, a birth in the hereditar)' tyrannies, 
a partition of the peoples by a Congress, a dismemberment by the 
downfall of a dynasty, a combat of two religions meeting head to 
head, like two goats of darkness, upon the bridge of the infinite ; they 
will no longer have to fear famine, speculation, prostitution from 
distress, misery from lack of work, and the scaffold, and the sword, 
and the battle, and all the brigandages of chance in the forest of 
events. We might almost say : there will be no events more. Men will 
be happy. The human race will fulfil its law as the terrestrial globe 
fulfils its; harmony will be re-established between the soul and the 
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Star; the soul will gravitate about the trutli like the star aljont the 
light.^ Friends, the hour in which we live, and in which I speak to 
you, is a gloomy hour, but of such is the terrible price of tlie future. 
A revolution is a toll-gate. Oh 1 the human race shall be delivered, 
uplifted, and consoled ! We affirm it on this barricade. Whence shall 
arise the shout of love, if ft be not from the summit of sacrifice? O 
my brothers, here is the place of junction between those who think 
and those who suffer; this barricade is made neither of paving- 
stones, nor of timbers, nor of iron ; it is made of two mounds, a 
mound of ideas and a mound of sorrows. Misery here encounters 
the ideal. Here day embraces night, and says: I will die with thee 
and thou shalt be born again with me. From the pressure of all 
desolations faith gushes forth. Sufferings bring their agony here, 
and ideas their immortality. This agony and this immortalit)' are to 
mingle and compose our death. Brothers, he who dies here dies in 
the radiance of the future, and we are entering a grave illuminated 
by the dawn.” 

Enjolras broke off rather than ceased, his lips moved noisele.^sly, 
as if he were continuing to speak to himself, and they looked at him 
with attention, endeavouring still to hear. There was no applause ; 
but they whispered for a long time. Speech being breath, the rust- 
ling of intellects resembles the rustling of leaves. 


VI 

MARIUS HAGGARD, JAVERT LACONIC 

Let us tell what was passing in Marius’ thoughts. 

Remember the condition of his mind. As we have just mentioned, 
all was now to him a dream. His understanding was troubled. Mar- 
ius, we must insist, was under the shadow of the great black wings 
which open above the dying. He felt that he had entered the tomb, 
it seemed to him that he was already on the other side of the wall, 
and he no longer saw the faces of the living save with the eyes of 
one dead. 

How came M. Fauchelevent there? Why was he there? Vdiat did 
he come to do ? Marius put none of these questions. Besides, our 
despair having this peculiarity that it enwraps others as well as 
ourselves, it seemed logical to him that everybod}' should come to 
die. 

Only he thought of Cosette with an oppression of the heart. 

Moreover j\I. Fauchelevent did not speak to hini, did not look at 
him, and had not even the appearance of hearing him when Marius 
said ; I know him. 

As for Marius, this attitude of M. Fauchelevent was a relief to 
him, and if we might employ such a word for such impressions, we 
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should sa}^ pleased him. He had always felt it absolutely impossible 
to address a word to that enigmatic man, wlio to him was at once 
equivocal and imposing. It was also a very long time since he had 
seen him ; which, with Marius’ timid and reserved nature, increased 
the impossibility still more. 

The five men designated went out of the barricade by the little , 
Rue I\Iondetour ; they resembled National Guards perfectly; one 
of them went away weeping. Before starting, they embraced those 
who remained. 

When the five men sent away into life had gone, Enjolras thought 
of the one condemned to death. He went into the basement room, 
/avert, tied to the pillar, was thinking. 

“Do you need anything ?’’ Enjolras asked him. 

Javert answered : 

“When shall you kill me?” 

“Wait. M’e need all our cartridges at present.” 

“Then, give me a drink,” said Javert. 

Enjolras presented him with a glass of water himself, and, as 
favert was bmmd, he helped him to drink. 

“Is that all ?" resumed Enjolras. 

“I am uncomfortable at this post,” answered Javert. “It was not 
affectionate to leave me to pass the night here. Tie me as you please, 
but you can surely lay me on a table. Like the other.” 

And with a motion of his head he indicated M. Mabeuf’s body. 

There .was, it will be remembered, at the back of the room, a long, 
wide table, upon which they had cast balls and made cartridges, AH 
the cartridges being made and ail the powder used up, this table was 
free. 

At Enjolras’ order, four insurgents untied Javert from the po.st. 
While they were untying him, a fifth held a bayonet to his breast. 
The}' left his hands tied behind his back, they put a small yet strong 
whipcord about his feet, which permitted him to take fifteen-iiich 
steps like those who are mounting the scaffold, and they made hint 
walk to the table at the back of the room, on which they e.\'fendcd 
him, lightly bound by the middle of his body. 

For greater security, by means of a rope fi.xed to his neck, they 
added to the system of bonds which rendered all escape impos.sible, 
that species of ligature, called in the prisons a martingale, which, 
starting from the back of the neck, divides over the stomach, and 
is fastened to the hands after passing between the legs. 

While they were binding Javert, a man, on the threshokl of the 
door, gazed at him with singular attention. The .shade which this- 
man produced made Javert turn his head. He raised his eyes ami 
recognised Jean Valjcan. He did not even start, he haughtily 
dropped liis ei'clids, and merely .said: “It is ver}’ natural.” 
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VII 

THE SITUATION GROWS SERIOUS 

It was growing liglit rapidly. But not a window was opened, not a 
. door stood ajar ; it was the dawn, not the hour of awakening. The ex- 
tremity of the Rue de la Chanvrerie opposite the barricade had been 
evacuated by the troops, as we have said ; it seemed free, and lay oj>cn 
for wayfarers with an ominous tranquillity. The Rue Saint-Denis 
Avas as silent as the avenue of the Sphinxes at Thebes. Rot a living 
being at the corners, which were whitening in a reflection of the sun. 
Nothing is so dismal as this brightness of descried streets. 

They saAV nothing, but they heard. A mysterious movement v.-as 
taking place at some distance. It was evident that the critical mo- 
ment was at hand. As in the evening the sentries were driven in ; 
but this time all. 

The barricade was stronger than at the time of the first attack. 
Since the departure of the five, it had been raised still higher. 

On the report of the sentry who had been observing the region 
of the markets, Enjolras, for fear of a surprise from the rear, 
formed an important resolution. He had barricaded the little pas- 
sage of the Rue Mondetour, which till then had been open. For this 
purpose they unpaved the length of a few more houses. In this Avay, 
the barricade, walled in upon three streets, in front upon the Rue de 
la Chanvrerie, at the left upon the Rue du Cygne and la Petite Tru- 
anderie, at the right upon the Rue Mondetour, was really almost im- 
pregnable; it is true that they were fatally shut in. It had three 
fronts, but no longer an outlet. "A fortress, but mousetrap,” said 
Couffeyrac with a laugh. 

Enjolras had piled up near the door of the wine-shop some thirty 
paving-stones, "torn up uselessly,” said Bossuet. 

The silence was now so profound on the side from which the at- 
tack must come, that Enjolras made each man resume his post for 
combat. 

' A ration of brandy Avas distributed to all. 

Nothing is more singular than a barricade Avhich is preparing 
f or an assault. Each man chooses his place, as at a play. They lean 
on -their sides, their elboAvs, their shoulders. There are some Avho 
make themselves stalls Avith paving-stones. There is a corner of a 
Avail Avhich is annoying, they move aAvay from it ; here is a redan 
Avhich may be a protection, they take shelter in it. The left-handed 
ate precious; they take places AA'hich are inconvenient for the rest. 
Many make arrangements to fight sitting doAvn. They Avish to be 
at their ease in killing, and comfortable in dying. In the deadly AA’ar 
of June, 1848, an insurgent, Avlio had a terrible aim, and aa’Iio fought 
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from the top of a terrace, on a roof, had a Voltaire armchair carried 

lip there ; a charge of grape found him in it. 

As .soon as the chief has ordered the decks cleared for the fight, 
all disorderly movements cease ; no more skirmishing with one an- 
other; no more coteries; no more asides; no more standing apart; 
that which is in all minds converges, and changes into e,\'pectation 
of the assailant. A barricade before danger, chaos ; in danger, dis- 
cipline. Peril produces order. 

As soon as Enjolras had taken his double-barrelled carbine, and 
jdaced himself on a kind of battlement which he had reserved, all 
were silent, A little dri- snapping sound was heard confusedly along 
the wall of paving-stones. They were cocking their muskets. 

liloreover, their bearing was firmer and more confident than 
ever; excess of sacrifice is a support; they had hope no longer, but 
they had despair. Despair, final arm, which sometimes gives victor^’; 
Virgil has said so. Supreme resources spring from extreme reso- 
lutions. To cmliark in death is sometimes the means of escaping a 
shipwreck ; ami tlie coffin-lid becomes a plank of safety. 

As on the evening before, the attention of all was turned, and we 
might almost say threw its weight upon the end of the street, now 
lighted and visible. 

They had not long to wait. Activity distinctly recommenced in 
the direction Saint Leu, but it did not resemble the movement of the 
first attack. A rattle of chains, the menacing jolt of a mass, a clicking 
of brass bounding over the pavement, a sort of solemn uproar, an- 
nounced that an ominous body of iron was approaching. There iras 
a shudder in the micKt of tho.se peaceful old streets, cut through and 
built up for the fruitful circulation of interests and ideas, and which 
were not made for the monstrous rumbling of the wheels of war. 

The stare of al the combatants upon the extremity of the street 
became wild. 

A piece of artillery appeared. 

The gunners pushed forward the piece ; it was all rcadt’ to be 
loaded ; the forcwhccls had been removed ; two supported the car- 
riage, four were at the wheels, others followed with the caisson. 
The smoke of the burning match was seen. 

“Fire !” cried Enjolras. 

The whole barricade flashed fire, the explosion was terrible; an 
avalanche of smoke covered and effaced the gun and the men ; in a 
few seconds the cloud dissipated, and the cannon and the men re- 
appeared ; those in charge of the piece placed it in po-sition in front 
of the barricade, slowly, correctly, and without haste. Not a man h^ 
been touched. Tiien the gunner, bearing his w'eight on the breOT, 
to elevate the range, began to point the cannon with the gravity of an 
astronomer adjusting a telescope. 

“Bravo for the gunners !” cried Bossuet. 
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And the whole barricade clapped hands. 

A moment afterwards, placed squarely in the very middle of the 
street, astride of the gutter, the gun was in battery. A formidable 
mouth was opened upon the barricade, 

“Come, be lively !” said Courfcyrac. “There is the brute. After the 
fillip, the knock-down. The arm)’’ stretches out its big paw to us. 
The barricade is going to be seriously shaken. The musketry feels, 
the artillery takes.” 

“It is a bronze eight-pounder, new model,” added Combeferre. 
“Those pieces, however little thej' e.xceed the proportion of ten parts 
of tin to a hundred of copper, are liable to burst. The excess of tin 
makes them too tender. In that case they have hollows and chambers 
in the vent. To obviate this danger, and to be able to force out the 
load, it would be necessary, perhaps, to return to the process of the 
fourteenth century, hooping, and to strengthen the piece exteriorly, 
by a succession of steel rings unsoldered, from the breech to the 
trunnion. In the meanwhile, they remedy the defect as they can ; they 
find out where the holes and the hollows in the bore of a cannon 
are b}’^ means of a searcher. But there is a better way, that is the 
movable star of Gribeauval.” 

"In the sixteenth century,” observed Bossuet, “they rifled their 
cannon.” 

“Yes,” answered Combeferre, “that augments the balistic power, 
but diminishes the accuracy of the aim. In a short range, the tra- 
jectory has not the stiffness desirable, the parabola is exaggerated, 
the path of the projectile is not rectilinear enough to permit it to hit 
the intermediate objects, a necessity of combat, however, the im- 
portance of which increases with the proximity of tlic enemy and 
the rapidity of the firing. This want of tension in the curve of the 
projectile, in the rifled cannon of the sixteenth century, is due to 
the feebleness of the charge ; feeble charges, for this kind of arm, 
are required by the necessities of balistics, such, as for instance, as 
the preservation of the carriages. Upon the whole, artillery, that 
despot, cannot do all it would ; strength is a great weakness. A can- 
non ball makes only two thousand miles an hour; light makes two 
hundred thousand miles a second. Such is the superiority of Jesus 
Christ over Napoleon.” 

“Reload arms,” said Enjolras. 

How was the facing of the barricade going to behave under fire ? 
would the shot make a breach? That was the question. While the 
insurgents were reloading their muskets, the gunners loaded the 
cannon. 

There was intense anxiety in the redoubt. 

The gun went off ; the detonation burst upon them. 

“Present!” cried a cheerful voice. 
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inind.wcre dissipated. Did he know Fauchclcvcnt’s opinions? 
]\I. Fauchelevent was a republican, perhaps. Hence his very natural 
presence in this conflict. 

Mean\yhilc Gavroche was alread}- at the other end of the barri- 
cade, cijdng: “lily musket !” 

Courfeyrac ordered it to be given him. 

Gavroche warned liis “comrades” as he called them, that the 
barricade was surrounded. He had had great difficulty in getting 
through, A battalion of the line, whose muskets were stacked in la 
Petite Truanderie, were observing the side on the Rue du Cygne; 
on the opposite side the municipal guard occupied the Rue dcs 
Precheurs. In front, they had the bulk of the army. 

This information given, Gavroche added : 

' “I authorise you to give them a dose of pills.” 

Tifcanwhile Enjolras, on his battlement, was watching, listening 
with intense attention. 

The assailants, dissatisfied doubtless with the effect of their fire, 
had not repeated it. 

A company of infantrj' of the line had come in and occupied the 
extremity of the street, in the rear of the gun. The soldiers tore up 
the pavement, and with the stones constructed a little low wall, a sort 
of breastwork, which was hardly more than eighteen inches high, 
and which fronted the barricade. At the corner on the left of this 
breastwork, they saw the head of the column of a battalion of the 
banlieuc massed in the Rue St. Denis. 

Enjolras, on the watch, thought he distinguished the peculiar 
sound which is made when canisters of grape are taken from the 
caisson, and he saw the gunner change the aim and incline the piece 
slightly to the left. Then the cannoneers began to load. The gunner 
seized the linstock himself and brought it near the touch-hole. 

“Heads down, keep close to the wall !” cried Enjolras, “and all 
on your knees along the barricade !” 

The insurgents, who were scattered in front of the wine-.shop, 
and who had left their posts of combat on Gavroche's arrival, rushed 
pell-mell towards the barricade; but before Enjolras’ order was 
executed, the discharge took place with the fearful rattle of grape- 
shot. It was so in fact. 

The charge was directed at the opening of the redoubt, it ricocheted 
upon the wall, and this terrible ricochet killed two men and wounded 
three. 

If that continued, the barricade was no longer tenable. It was not 
proof against grape. 

There was a sound of consternation. 

“Let us prevent the second shot, at any rate,” said Enjolras.' 

Aird, lowering his carbine, he aimed at the gunner, who, at that 
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• And at the same time with the ball. Gavroche tumbled into the 

barricade. 

He came by way of the Rue du Cygne, and he had mmbly clam- 
bered over the minor barricade, which fronted upon the labyrinth of 
the Petite Truanderie. 

Gavroclie produced more effect in the barricade than the ball. 

The ball lost itself in the jumble of the rubbish. At the very ut- 
most it broke a wheel of the omnibus, and finished the old Anceau 
cart. Seeing which, the barricatlc began to laugh. 

“Proceed,” cried Bossuet to the gunners. 


VIII 

THE GE.V.VF.RS PRODUCE A SERIOUS IMPRESSION 
They surrounded Gavroche. 

But he harl no lime to tell an3nhing. Marius, shuddering, took him 
aside. 

“What have you come here for?” 

“Hold on!” said the boy. “What have you come for?” 

And he looked straight at Marius with his epic effronterj'. His 
eyes grew large witli the proud light which was in them. 

Marius continued, in a stern tone: 

“WIio told you to come back? At least you carried my letter to 
its address ?” 

Gavroche had some little remorse in relation to that letter. In 
his haste to return to the barricade, he had got rid of it rather than 
delivered it. He was compelled to acknowledge to himself that he 
bad intrusted it rather raslily to that stranger, whose face even he 
could not distinguisli. True, this man was bareheaded, but that was 
not enough. On the whole, be bad some little interior remonstrances 
on this subject, and he feared Marius’ reproaches. He took, to get 
out of the trouble, the simplest course ; be lied abominably. 

“Citizen, I carried the letter to the porter. The lady was asleep. 
Slie will get the letter when she wakes up.” 

Marius, in sending this letter, had two objects : to say farewell to 
Cosette, and to save Gavroche. He was obliged to he content with the 
half of what he intended. 

The sending of his letter, and the presence of M. Fauchelcvcnt 
in the barricade, this coincidence occurred to his mind. He pouiteci 
out M. Fauchelcvcnt to Gavroche. 

“Do you know that man ?” 

“No,” said Gavroche. 

Gavroche, in fact, as we have just mentioned, had only seen Jean 
Valjean in the night. _ . , 

The troubled aud sickly conjectures which had arisen in Manus 
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in in d AVer e dissipated. Did he know Fauchclcvcnl’s opinions? 
M. Fauchelevent was a republican, perhaps. Hence his very natural 
presence in this conflict. 

Meanwhile Gavroche was already at the other end of the barri- 
cade, crying : "My musket !" 

Courfeyrac ordered it to be given him. 

Gavroche warned his “comrades” as he called them, that tiic 
barricade was surrounded. He had had great difficulty in getting 
through. A battalion of the line, whose muskets were stacked in la 
Petite Truanderic, were observing the side on the Rue du Cygne; 
on the opposite side the municipal guard occupied the Rue des 
Prccheurs. In front, they had the bulk of the army. 

This information given, Gavroche added : 

■ "I authorise you to give tliem a dose of pills.” 

^Meanwhile Enjolras, on his battlement, was watching, listening 
with intense attention. 

The assailants, dissatisfied doubtless with the effiect of their fire, 
had not repeated it. 

A company of infantry of the line had come in and occupied the 
extremity of the street, in the rear of the gun. The soldiers tore up 
the pavement, and with the stones constructed a little low wall, a sort 
of breastwork, which was hardly more than eighteen inches high, 
and which fronted the barricade. At the corner on the left of this 
breastwork, they saw the head of the column of a battalion of the 
banlieue massed in the Rue St. Denis. 

Enjolras, on the watch, thought he distinguished the peculiar 
sound which is made when canisters of grape are taken from the 
caisson, and he saw the gunner change the aim and incline the piece 
slightly to the left. Then the cannoneers began to load. The gunner 
seized the linstock himself and brought it near the touch-hole. 

“Heads down, keep close to the wall !” cried Enjolras, “and all 
on your knees along the barricade !” 

The insurgents, w’ho were scattered in front of the wine-shop, 
and who had left their posts of combat on Gavroche’s arrival, rushed 
pell-mell towards the barricade; but before Enjolras’ order was 
executed, the discharge took place with the fearful rattle of grape- 
shot. It was so in fact. 

The charge was directed at the opening of the redoubt, it ricocheted 
upon the wall, and this terrible ricochet killed two men and wounded 
three. 

If that continued, the barricade was no longer tenable. It was not 
proof against grape. 

There was a sound of consternation. 

“Let us prevent the second shot, at any rate,” said Enjolras. 

And, lowering his carbine, he aimed at the gunner, who, at that 
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moment, bending over the breech of the gun, was correcting and 

finally adjusting the aim. 

This gunner was a fine-looking sergeant of artillery, quite young, 
of fair complexion, with a very mild face, and the intelligent air 
peculiar to that predestined and fomidable arm which, by perfect- 
ing itself in horror, must end in killing war. 

Combeferre, standing near Enjolras, looked at this young man. 

“What a pity !” said Combeferre. “What a hideous thing these 
butcheries are ! Come, when there are no more kings, there -will be 
no more war. Enjolras, you are aiming at that sergeant, you are not 
looking at him. Just think that he is a charming young man; he is 
intrepid ; you see that he is a thinker ; these young artilleiy'-men arc 
well educated ; he has a father, a mother, a family ; he is in love, 
probably ; he is at most twenty-five years old ; he might be your 
brother." 

“He is,” said Enjolras. 

"Yes,” said Combeferre, “and mine also. Well, don’t let us kill 
him.” 

"Let me alone. We must do what we must." 

And a tear rolled slowly down Enjolras’ marble cheek. 

At the same time he pressed the trigger of his carbine. The flash 
leaped forth. The artillery-man turned twice round, his arm-s 
stretched out before him, and his head raised as if to drink the air, 
then he fell over on his side upon the gun, and lay there motionle.«. 
His back could be seen, from the centre of which a stream of blood 
gushed upwards. The ball had entered his breast and passed through 
Ins body. He was dead. 

It was necessary to carry him away and to replace him. It was in- 
deed some minutes gained. 


IX 

USE OP THAT OLD POACHER SKILL, AND THAT INFALLIBLE .SHOr 
WHICH INFLUENCED THE CONVICTION OF 1796 

There was confusion in the counsel of the barricade. The gun was 
about to be fired again. They could not hold out a quarter 
hour in that storm of grape. It was absolutely nccessaiy to deaden 
the blows. 

Enjolras threw out his command: 

“We must put a mattress there.” „ 

“We have none," said Combeferre, “the wounded are on them. 

Jean Valjcan, seated apart on a block, at the comer of the wine- 
shop, his musket between his knees, had, up to this moment, taken 
no part in what was going on. He seemed not to hear the combatants 
about him say : “There is a musket which is doing nothing. 
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At the order given by Enjolras, he got np. 

It will be remembered that on the arrival of the company in the 
Rue de la Qianvrerie, an old woman, foreseeing bullets, had put 
her mattress before her window. This window, a garret window, 
was on the roof of a house of six stories standing a little outside of 
the barricade. The mattress, placed crosswise, rested at the bottom 
upon two clothes-poles, and was sustained above by two ropes 
which, in the distance, seemed like threads, and which were fastened 
to nails driven into the window casing. These two ropes could be 
seen distinctly against the sky like hairs. 

“Can somebody lend me a double-barrelled carbine?” said Jean 
Valjean. 

Enjolras, who had just reloaded his, handed it to him. 

Jean Valjean aimed at the window and fired. 

One of the two ropes of tlie mattress was cut. 

The mattress now hung only by one thread. 

Jean Valjean fired the second barrel. The second rope struck the 
glass of the window. The mattress slid down between the two poles 
and fell into the street. 

The barricade applauded. 

All cried : 

“There is a mattress.” 

“Yes,” said Combeferre, “but who wll go after it?” 

The mattress had, in fact, fallen outside of the barricade, be- 
tween the besieged and the besiegers. Now, the death of the gunner 
having exasperated the troops, the soldiers, for some moments, had 
been lying on their faces behind the line of paving-stones which they 
had raised, and, to make up for the compulsory silence of the gun, 
which was quiet while its ser\'ice \vas being reorganised, they had 
opened fire on the barricade. The insurgents made no response to 
this musketrj', to spare their ammunition. The fusilade was broken 
against the barricade ; but the street, which it filled with balls, was 
terrible. 

Jean Valjean went out at the opening, entered the street, passed 
through the storm of balls, went to the mattress, picked it up, put it 
on his back, and returned to the barricade. 

He put the mattress into the opening himself. He fixed it against 
the wall in such a way that the artillerymen did not see it. 

This done, they awaited the charge of grape. 

They had not long to wait. 

, The cannon vomited its package of shot with a roar. But there 
w’as no ricochet. The grape miscarried upon the mattress. The de- 
sired effect was obtained. The barricade was preserved. 

“Citizen,” said Enjolras to Jean Valjean, “the republic thanks 
you. 

Bossuet admired and laughed. He e.xclaimed : 
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“It is immoral that a mattress should have so much power. Tri- 
umph of that which yields over that which thunders. But it is all. 
the same ; glory to the mattress which nullifies a cannon.” 


X 


DAWN 

At that moment Cosette awoke. 

Her room was small, neat, retired, with a long window to the 
east, looking upon the back-yard of the house. 

Cosette knew nothing of what was going on in Paris. She had 
not been out of her room in the evening, and she had already with- 
drawn to it when Toussaint said : “It appears that there is a row.” 

Cosette had slept few hours, but well. She had had sweet dreams 
which was partly owing perhaps to her little bed being very white. 
Somebody who was Marius had appeared to her surrounded by a 
halo. She awoke with the sun in her eyes, which at first produced 
the effect of a continuation of her dream. 

Her first emotion, on coming out of this dream, was joyous, 
Cosette felt entirely reassured. She was passing through, as Jean 
Valjean had done a few hours before, that reaction of the soul 
which absolutely refuses woe. She began to hope with all her might 
without knowing why. Then came an oppression of the heart, 
“Here were three days now that she had not seen Marius. But she 
said to herself that he must have received her letter, that he knew 
where she was, and that he had so much tact, that he would find 
means to reach her.” “And that certainly to-day, and perhaps tins 
very morning.” “It was broad day, but the rays of light were very 
horizontal, she thought it ivas very early; that she must get up» 
however, to receive Marius.” 

She felt that she could not live without Marius, and that con- 
sequently, that was enough, and that Itlarius would come. No objec- 
tion was admissible. All that was certain. It was monstrous cnougli 
already to have suffered three days. Marius absent three days, Jt _ 
was horrible in the good God. Now this cruel sport of Heaven was 
an ordeal that was over. Marius was coming, and would bring goou 
news. Thus is youth constituted; it quickly wipes its eyes; it bC; 
lieves sorrow useless and docs not accept it. Youth is the smile ot 
the future before an unknown being which is itself. It is natural 
for it to be happy. It seems as though it breathed hope. _ 

Besides, Cosette could not succeed in recalling what Iilanus na 
said to her on the subject of this absence which was to last but one 
day, or what explanation he had given her about it. Evcrv'boo) 
has noticed with what address a piece of money which you '!r>'i 
on the floor, runs and hides, and what art it has in rendering 
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tindiscoverablc. There arc tlioughts which play tis the same trick ; 
they hide in a corner of our hrain ; it is all over ; they are lost ; im- 
possible to put the memorj' hack upon them. Cosetlc was a little 
vexed at the useless petty efforts which her recollection made. She 
said to herself that it was very naughty of her and very wicked to 
have forgotten words uttered by Marius. 

She got up and performed the two ablutions, of the soul and the 
body, her prayer and her toilette. 

We may, iii' extreme cases, introduce the reader into a nuptial 
chamber, not into a maiden’s chamber. \’’erse would hardly dare, 
prose ought not. 

• It is the interior of a flower j-'Ct unblown, it is a whiteness in the 
shade, it is the inmost cell of a closed lily which ought not to be 
looked' upon by man, while yet it has not been looked upon by the 
sun. Woman in the bud is sacred. The innocent bed which is thrown 
open; the adorable semi-nudity which is afraid of itself, the white 
foot which takes refuge in a slipper, the bosom which veils itself 
before a mirror as if that mirror were an eye; tlie chemise which 
hastens up to hide the shoulder at the snapping of a piece of fur- 
niture, or at the passing of a waggon, the ribbons tied, the clasps 
hooked, the lacings drawn, the starts, the shivers of cold and of 
modesty, the exquisite shyness in every movement, the almost 
winged anxiety where there is no cause for fear; the successive 
phases of the dress as charming as the clouds of the dawn ; it is not 
fitting that all this should be described,- and it is too much, indeed, 
to-refer to it. . 

The eye of man should be more religious still before the rising of 
a young maiden than before the rising of a star. The possibility of 
touch should increase respect. The down of peach, the dust of the 
plum, the radiated crystal of the snow, the butterfly’s wing powd- 
ered with feathers, are gross things in presence of that chastity which 
docs not even know that it is chaste. The young maiden is onlj' the 
gleam of a dream, and is not yet statue. Her alcove is hidden in the 
shadows of the ieleal. The indiscreet touch of the eye defaces this 
dim penumbra. Here, to gaze is to profane. 

We will show nothing, then, of all that pleasant little confusion 
on Cosette’s awakening. 

An, Eastern tale relates that the rose was made white by God, 
but that Adam having looked at it at the moment it was half opened, 
it was ashamed and blushed. We are of those who feel themseh’cs 
speechless before young maidens and flowers,' finding them vener- 
able. 

Cosettc dressed herself very quickly, combed and arranged her 
hair, which was a very simple thing at that time, when women did 
not })uff out their ringlets and plaits with cushions and rolls, and 
did not put crinoline in their hair.- Then she opened the window and 
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alternated, without much damage indeed. The top of the facade 
of Corinth alone suffered; the window of the first story ajul the 
dormer windows on the roof, riddled with shot and ball, v.'cre slowly 
demolished. The wmbatants who were posted there, had to with- 
draw. Besides, this is the art of attacking barricades ; to tease for 
,a long time, in order to exhaust the ammunition of the insurgents, 
if they comniit the blunder of replying. When it is perceived, from 
the slackening of their fire, that they have no longer cither balls 
or powder, the assault is made. Enjolras did not fall into this snare ; 
the barricade did not reply. 

At each platoon fire, Gavroche thrust out his check with his 
tongue, a mark of lofty disdain : 

“That’s right,” said he, “tear up the cloth. We want lint.” 

Courfeyrac jested with the grape about its lack of effect, and said 
to the cannon ; 

“You are getting diffuse, my goodman.” 

In a battle people force themselves upon acquaintance, as at a ball. 
It is probable that this silence of the redoubt began to perplex the 
besiegers, and make them fear some unlooked-for accident, and that 
they felt the need of seeing through that heap of paving-stones, 
and knowing what was going on behind that impassable wall, which 
was receiving their fire without answering it. The insurgents sud- 
denly perceived a casque shining in the sun upon a neighbouring 
roof. A sapper was backed up against a tall chimney, and seemed 
to be there as a sentinel. He looked directly into the barricade. 

"There is a troublesome overseer,” said Enjolras. 

Jean Valjean had returned his carbine to Enjolras, but he had 
his musket. 

Without saying a word, he aimed at the sapper, and, a second 
aftcr\yards, the casque, struck by a ball, fell noisily into the street. 
The startled soldier hastened to disappear. 

A second observer took his place. This was an officer. Jean Val- 
jean, who had reloaded his musket, aimed at the new comer, and 
sent the officer’s casque to keep company with the soldier’s. The 
officer was not obstinate, and withdrew very quickly. This time 
the warning was understood. Nobody appeared upon the roof again, 
and they gave up watching the barricade. 

“Why didn’t you kill the man?” asked Bossuet of Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean did not answer. 

XII 

DISORDER A PARTISAN OF ORDER 

Bossuet murmured in Combeferre’s ear: 

"He has not answered my question.” 
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“He is a man who does kindness by musket shots/’, said Com- 
beferre. 

. Those who retain some recollection of that now distant period, 
know that the National Guard of the banlieue was valiant against 
the insurrections. It was particularly eager and intrepid in the 
days of June, 1832. Many a good winesliopkeeper of Pantin, of 
the Vertus or of La Cunette, whose “establishment” was without 
custom in consequence of the emeute, became- leonine on seeing 
his dancing-hall deserted, and died to preserve order represented 
by the tavern. In those da 3 -s, at once bourgeois and heroic, in pres- 
ence of ideas which had their knights, interests had their paladins. 
The prosaic motive detracted nothing from the bravep’’ of the ac- 
tion. The decrease of a pile of crowns made bankers sing the Mar- 
seillaise. They poured out their blood lyrically for the counter; 
and with a Laccda?monian enthusiasm they defended the shop, that 
immense diminutive of one’s native land. 

In reality we must say, there was nothing in all this which was 
not very serious. It W'as the social elements entering into conflict, 
while awaiting the day when they shall enter into equilibrium. , 

Another sign of that time was anarchy mingled witli govern- 
mentalism (barbarous name of the correct party)- 
order without discipline. The drum beat unawares, at the command 
of some colonel of the National Guard, capricious roll-calls ; many 
a captain went to the fire by inspiration ; many a National Guard 
fought "from fancy,” and on lu's own account. In the critical monty 
cuts, on the “days,” they took counsel less of their chiefs thap of 
their instincts. There w'ere in the army of order genuine guerrillaSj 
.some of the sword like Fannicot ; others of the pen, like Henri- 
Fonfrede. 

Civilisation, unfortunately represented at that epoch rather by 
an aggregation of interests than by' a group of principles, was, dr 
thought itself in peril ; it raised the cry of alarm ; every man mak- 
ing himself a centre, defended it, aided it, and protected if, m lus 
own way ; and anybody and every'body took it upon himself fo save 
society. 

Zeal sometimes goes to the e.\tcnt of extermination. Such a 
platoon of National Guards constituted themselves, of their own 
private authority, a court-martial, and condemned and_e.xccutea 
an insurgent prisoner in five minutes. It was an improvisation or 
this kind which had killed Jean Prouvairc. Ferocious Lynch lav., 
with which no party has the right to reproach others, for it is ap- 
plied by the republic in .America as well as by monarchy in Europe- 
This Lynch law is liable to mistakes. During an emeute, a young 
poet, named Paul .Aimc Gamier, was pursued in the Place Koya c 
at the point of the bayonet, and only escaped by taking refuge nnuc 
the porte-cochere of Number 6. The cry was: There is another of 
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those Saint Simoiiiatis! and there was an attempt to kill him. Now, 
he had under his arm a volume of the memoirs of the Duke dc Saint 
Simon. _A National Guard had read upon this book the name; 
Saint Simon^ and cried: "Kill him.” 

[ On the 6th of June, 1832, a company of National Guards of tlic 
; banlieue, commanded b}' Captain b'annicot, before mentioned, pot 
: themselves, through whim and for sjwrt’.s sake, decimated in the 
, Rue de la Chanvreric. The fact, singular as it may seem, was proven 
; by the judicial investigation entered upon after the insurrection 
of 1832. Captain Fannicot, a bold and impatient bourgeois, a kind of 
condotticre of the order of those we have just characterised, a 
fanatical and insubordinate governnientalist, could not resist the 
impulse to open fire before the hour, and the ambition of taking 
the barricade by himself all alone, that is, with his company. F.x- 
asperated bj’’ the successive appearance of the red flag and the old 
coat which he took for the black flag, he loudl}'- blamed the generals 
and chiefs of corps, ■who were holding counsel, and did not deem 
that the moment for the decisive assault had come, and were leav- 
ing, according to a celebrated expression of one of them, "the in- 
surrection to cook in its own juice.” As for him, he thought the 
barricade' ripe, and, as what is ripe ought to fall, he made the at- 
tempt. 

ITe commanded men as resolute as himself, "madmen,” said a wit- 
ness. His company, the same which had shot the poet Jean Prou- 
vaire, was the first of the battalion posted at the corner of the 
street. At the moment when it was least expected, the captain hurled 
his men against the barricade. This movement, executed with more 
7.eal than strategy, cost the Fannicot company dear. Before it had 
passed over two-thirds of the street, it was greeted by a general dis- 
charge from the barricade. Four, the most daring, who were run- 
ning in advance, were shot down at the muzzles of the muskets, at 
the very foot of the redoubt ; and this courageous mob of National 
Guards, verj' brave men, but who had no military tenacity, had to 
fall back, after some hesitation, leaving fifteen dead upon the pave- 
ment. T'he moment of hesitation gave the insurgents time to reload, 
and a second discharge, very murderous, reached the company be- 
fore it was able to regain the corner of the street, its shelter. At one 
moment it was taken between two storms of balls, and it received 
the volley of the piece in batteiy' wdn'ch, receiving no orders, had not 
discontinued its fire. The intrepid and imprudent Fannicot was_ one 
of the killed by this volley. He was slain by the cannon, that is to 
say, b}' order. 

This attack, more furious than serious, irritated Enjolras. 

"The fools 1” said hei “They are getting their men killed and 
using up our ammunition, for nothing.” 

Enjolras spoke like the true general of emeute that he was. In- 
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“He is a man who does kindness by musket shots,” said Com- 
beferre. _ . , _ 

. Those who retain some recollection of that now distant period, 
know that the National Guard of the banlieue was valiant against 
the insurrections. It was particularly eager and intrepid in the 
days of June, 1832. IMany a good wineshopkeeper of Pantin, of 
the Vertus or of La Cunette, whose “establishment” was without 
custom in consequence of the emeute, became leonine on seeing 
his dancing-hall deserted, and died to preserve order represented 
b}”^ the tavern. In those days, at once bourgeois and heroic, in pres- 
ence of ideas which had their knights, interests had their paladins. 
The prosaic motive detracted nothing from the brave^' of the ac- 
tion. The decrease of a pile of crowns made bankers sing the Mar- 
seillaise. They poured out their blood lyrically for the counter; 
and with a I-acedamionian enthusiasm they defended the shop, that 
immense diminutive of one’s native land. 

In reality we must say, there was nothing in all this which was 
not very serious. It was the social elements entering into conflict, 
while awaiting the day when they shall enter into equilibrium. 

Another sign of that time was anarchy mingled with govern- 
mcntalism (barbarous name of the correct party). Men .tyere for 
order without discipline. The drum beat unawares, at the command 
of some colonel of the National Guard, capricious roll-calls; many 
a captain went to the fire by inspiration; many a National Guard 
fought “from fancy.” and on his own account. In the critical mom- 
cuts, on the “days,” they took counsel less of their chiefs .than o^ 
tlu'ir instincts. There were in the army of order genuine guerrillas, 
some of the sword like Faimicot ; others of the pen, like Henn 
Fonfrede. 

Civilisation, unfortunately represented at that epoch rather by 
an aggregation of interests than by a group of principles, was, or 
thought itself in peril ; it raised the cry of alarm ; every man mak- 
ing himself a centre, defended it, aided it, and protected it, in.h'-'' 
own waj' ; and anybody and everybody took it upon himself to save 
society. 

Zeal sometimes goes to the extent of extermination. Such a 
platoon of National Guards constituted themselves, of their ovn 
private authority, a court-martial, and condemned and exccutccl 
an insurgent prisoner in five minutes. It was an improYisaUon ol 
this kind which had killed Jean Prouvaire. Ferocious Lyncli law, 
with which no parly has the right to reproach others, for it is ap- 
plied by the republic in America as well as by monarchy in Lnrope. 
This Lynch law is liable to mistakes. During an emeute, a j’oun? 
poet, named Paul Aime Gamier, was pursued in the Place Ko\a a 
at the point of the bayonet, and only escaped by taking refuge' 
the porte-cocherc of Number 6. The cry was: There is another oj 
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those Smut Shnonians! and there was an attempt to hill liim. Nov.% 
he had under his arm a volume of the memoirs of the Duke dc Saint 
Simon. A National Guard had read upon this book the name: 
Saint Simon, and cried; “Kill him.” 

On the 6th of June, 1832, a company of National Guards of the 
banlieuc, commanded by Captain Katmicot, before mentioned, ROl 
themselves, through whim and for sport's .sake, decimated in the 
2?.ue de la Chanvrerie. The fact, singular as it may seem, was proven 
by the judicial investigation entered upon after the insurrection 
of 1832. Captain Fannicot, a bold and impatient bourgeois, a kind of 
condottiere of the order of those we have just characterised, a 
fanatical and insubordinate govcrnmentalist, could not resist the 
impulse to open fire before the hour, and the ambition of taking 
the barricade b}'' himself all alone, that is, with his company. Ex- 
asperated by the successive appearance of the red flag and the old 
coat which he took for the black flag, he loudl}'- blamed the generals 
and chiefs of corps, who were holding counsel, and did not deem 
that the moment for the decisive assault had come, and were leav- 
ing, according to a celebrated expression of one of them, “the in- 
surrection to cook in its own juice.” As for him, he thought the 
barricade ripe, and, as what is ripe ought to fall, he made the at- 
tempt. 

He commanded men as resolute as himself, “madmen,” said a wit- 
ness. His company, the same which had shot the poet Jean Prou- 
vaire, was the first of the battalion posted at the corner of the 
street. At the moment when it was least expected, the captain hurled 
his men against the barricade. This movement, c.xccuted with more 
zeal than strategy, cost the Fannicot company dear. Before it had 
passed over two-thirds of the street, it was greeted by a general dis- 
charge from the barricade. Fc:.v, the most daring, who were run- 
ning in advance, were shot down at the muzzles of the muskets, at 
the very foot of the redoubt ; and this courageous mob of National 
Guards, very brave men, but who had no military tenacity, had to 
fall back, after some hesitation, leaving fifteen dead upon the pave- 
ment. The moment of hesitation gave the insurgents time to reload, 
and a second discharge, very murderous, reached the company be- 
fore it was able to regain the corner of the street, its shelter. At one 
moment it was taken between two storms of balls, and it received 
the volley of the piece in batter}' which, receiving no orders, had not 
discontinued its fire. The intrepid and imprudent Fannicot was one 
of the killed by this volley. He was slain by the cannon, that is to 
say, by order. 

This attack, more Furious than serious, irritated Enjolras. 

“The fools r’ said he. “They are getting their men killed and 
using up our ammunition, for nothing.” 

Enjolras spoke like the true general of emeute that he ^ras. In- 
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“He is a man who does kindness by musket shots/’ said Com- 
beferre. 

Those who retain some recollection of that now. distant period, 
know that the National Guard of the banlieue was valiant against 
tbe insurrections. It was particularly eager and intrepid iji the 
da3-s of June, 1832. Many a good wineshopkeeper of Pantin, of 
the Vertus or of La Cunette, whose “establishment” was without 
custom in consequence of the emeute, became’ leonine on seeing 
his dancing-hall deserted, and died to preserve order represented 
by the tavern. In those days, at once bourgeois and heroic, in pres- 
ence of ideas which had their knights, interests had their paladins. 
The prosaic motive detracted nothing from the brave^ of the ac- 
tion. The decrease of a pile of crowns made bankers sing the Mar- 
seillaise. They p<Aired out their blood lyrically for the counter; 
and with a Lacedaemonian enthusiasm they defended the shop, that 
immense diminutive of one’s native land. 


In reality we must say, there was nothing in all tliis which was 
not very serious. It was the social elements entering into conflict, 
while awaiting the day when they shall enter into equilibrium. 

Another sign of that time was anarchy mingled wdth govern- 
mcntalism (barbarous nante of the correct party). Men were for 
order without discipline. The drum beat unawares, at the command 
of some colonel of the National Guard, capricious roll-calls; many 
a cajjtain went to the fire by inspiration; many’’ a National Guard 
fought “from fancy,” and on his own account. In the critical mom- 
ents, on the “days,” they took counsel less of their chiefs tlmn ot 
their instinct.s. There were in the army of order genuine giierrillaSj 
.some of the sword like Fannicot; others of the pen, like Henn 
Foil f rede. 


Civilisation, unfortunately represented at that epoch rather by 
an aggregation of interests than by a group of principles, was, hr 
thought itself in peril ; it raised the cry of alarm ; every' man mak- 
ing himself a centre, defended it, aided it, and protected it, in h/ 
own way ; and anybody and every'body' took it upon himself to s.ave 


society'. 

Zeal sometimes goes to the extent of e.xtermination. Such a 
pl.itoon of National Guards constituted themselves, of tbein own 
private authority, a court-martial, and condemned and execute 
an insurgent prisoner in five minutes. It was an improvisation ot 
this kind which had killed Jean Prouvaire. Ferocious Lyncli law, 
with which no party lias the right to reproach others, fov 4 is np- 
plied by the republic in America as well as by monarchy in Europe- 
This Lynch law is liable to mistakes. During an emeute, ® 
poet, named Paul .Aime Gamier, was pursued in the Place 
at the point of the bayonet, and only escaped by taking rcfu.ge uiiuc 
the porte-cochere of Number 6, The cry' Avas : There is another oj 
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those Saint Sinwmans! and there was an attempt to hill him. 
he had under his arm a volume of the memoirs of the Duke <lc Saint 
Simon. A National Guard had read upon this hook the name; 
Saint Simon, and cried: "Kill him.” 

On the 6th of June, 1832, a compaii)- of National Guards of the 
hanlieue, commanded by Captain ]*annicot, before mentioned, pot 
themselves, through whim and for sport's sake, decimated in the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie. The fact, singular as it may seem, was proven 
by the judicial investigation entered u])on after the insurrection 
of 1832. Captain Fannicot, a bold and impatient bourgeois, a kind of 
condbttiere of the order of those we have just characterised, a 
fanatical and insubordinate govcrnmcntalist, could not resist the 
impulse to open fire before the hour, and the ambition of taking 
the barricade b}' himself all alone, that is, with his company. Ex- 
asperated by the successive appearance of the red flag and the old 
coat which he took for the black flag, he loudly blamed the generals 
and chiefs of corps, who were holding counsel, and did not deem 
that the moment for the decisive assault had come, and were leav- 
ing, according to a celebrated expression of one of them, “the in- 
surrection to cook in its own juice.” As for him, lie thought the 
barricade ripe, and, as what is ripe ought to fall, he made the at- 
tempt. 

He commanded men as resolute as himself, “madmen,” said a wit- 
ness. His company, the same which had shot the poet Jean I’rou- 
vaire, was the first of the battalion posted at the corner of the 
street. At the moment when it was least expected, the captain hurled 
his men against the barricade. This movement, executed with more 
zeal than strategy, cost the Fannicot company dear. Before it had 
passed over two-thirds of the street, it was greeted by a general dis- 
charge from the barricade. Feur, the most daring, who were run- 
ning in advance, were shot down at the muzr.lcs of the muskets, at 
the very foot of the redoubt ; and this courageous mob of National 
Guards, vei-j' brave men, but who had no military tenacity, had to 
fall back, after some hesitation, leaving fifteen dead upon the pave- 
ment. The moment of hesitation gave the insurgents time to reload, 
and a second discharge, verj' murderous, reached the company be- 
fore it was able to regain the corner of the street, its shelter. At one 
moment it was taken between two- storms of balls, and it received 
the volley of the piece in battery’ which, receiving no orders, had not 
discontinued its fire. The intrepid and imprudent Fannicot was one 
of the killed by this volley’. He was slain by the cannon, that is to 
say’, by’ order. 

This attack, more furious than serious, irritated Enjolras. 

"The fools 1” said he. "They arc getting their men killed and 
using up our ammunition, for nothing.” 

Enjolras spoke like the true general of emeute that he was. In- 
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surrection arid repression do not contend "with equal arms. Iiisuf 
rection, readiii" exhaustible, has but a certain number of shots t( 
fire, and but a certain number of combatants to expend. A car 
tridge-box emptied, a man killed, are not replaced. Repression 
having the army, does not count men, and, having Vincennes, doe 
not count shots. Repression has as many regiments as the barri- 
cade has men, and as many arsenals as the barricade has cartridge- 
boxes. Thus they are struggles of one against a hundred, ■which 
always end in the destruction of the barricade ; unless revolution, 
abruptly appearing, casts into the balance its flaming archangel’s 
sword. That happens. Then ever}’thing rises, the pavements begin 
to ferment, the redoubts of the people swarm, Paris thrills sove- 
reignly, the quid diznmtm is set free, a 10th of August is in the air, 
a 29th of July is in the air, a marvellous light appears, the yawning 
jaws of force recoil, and the army, that lion, sees before it, erect 
and tranquil, this prophet, France. 

XIII 

GLEAMS WHICH PASS 

Ik the chaos of sentiments and passions which defend a barricade, 
there is something of everything ; there is bravery, youth, honour, 
enthusiasm, the ideal, conviction, the eager fury of the gamester, 
and above all, intervals of hope. 

One of those interv'als, one of those vague thrills of hope, stil; 
deniy crossed, at the most unexpected moment, the barricade ot 
the Rue tic la Chanvreric. 

“Hark !” abruptly e.xclaimed Enjolras, who was constantly on 
the alert, “it seems to me that Paris is waking." 

It is certain that on the morning of the 6th of June the insur- 
rection had, for an liour or two, a certain recrudescence. The ou- 
st inacy of the tocsin of Saint Merry reanimated some dull hopes. 
In the Rue du Poirier, in the Rue d”cs Gravilliers, barrimdes were 
planned out. In front of the Porte Saint Martin, a young man, 
armed with a carbine, attacked singly a squadron of cavaliy- . y 
out any shelter, in the open boulevard, he dropped on one knee, 
raised his weapon to his shoulder, fired, killed the chief 
squadron, and turned round saying : "There is another zeho toid do 
us no more harm.’’ He was sabred. In the Rue Saint Denis,a''Voman 
fired upon the Municipal Guard from behind a Venetian blind, inc 
slats of the blind were seen to tremble at each report. A nov o 
fourteen was arrested in the Rue de la Cossonerie with his pocke » 
full of cartridges.^ Several posts were attacked. At the entrance o 
the Rue Bertin Poirce, a very sharp and entirely unexpected fusiioo- 
greeted a regiment of cuirassiers, at the head of which 
General Cavaignac tie Baragne. In the Rue Planche Mibray tno. 
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threw upoiTthe troops, from the roofs, old fm^mcnts of houscliold 
vessels and utensils ; a had sign ; and when this fact was reported 
to Marshal Soult, the old lieutenant of Napoleon grew thoughtful, 
remembering the saying of Suchet at Saragossa ; “IFc arc lost when 
the old women empty their pots upon our heads” 

These general s^miptoms which w'crc manifested just when it was 
supposed the emeute was localised, this fever of wrath which was 
regaining the upper hand, these sparks which flew here and there 
above those deep masses of combustible material which are called 
the Faubourgs of Paris, all taken together rendered the military 
chiefs anxious. They hastened to extinguish these beginnings of con- 
flagration. They delayed, until these sparks should be quenched, 
the attack on the barricades Alaubuce, de la Chanvrcric, and Saint 
Merry, that they might have them only to deal with, and might 
be able to finish all at one blow. Columns were thrown into the 
streets in fermentation, sweeping the large ones, probing the small 
on the right, on the left, sometimes slowly and with precaution, 
sometimes at a double quick step. The troops beat in the doors of 
the houses from which there had been firing; at the same time ma- 
noeuvres of cavalry dispersed the groups on the boulevards. This 
repression was not accomplished without noise, nor without that 
tumultuous uproar peculiar to shocks between the army and tlie 
people. This w'as what Enjolras caught, in the internals of the can- 
nonade and the musketry. Besides, he had seen some wounded 
passing at the end of the street upon litters, and said to Courfeyrac : 
“Those wounded do not come from our fire." 

Tlie hope did not last long ; the gleam was soon eclipsed. In less 
than half an hour that which was in the air vanished; it w’as like 
heat lightning, and the insurgents felt that kind of leaden pall fall 
upon them which the indifference of the people casts over the wil- 
ful when abandoned. 

The gcner.al movement, which seemed to have been vaguely pro- 
jected, had miscarried ; and the attention of the Minister of War 
and the strategy' of the generals could now be concentrated upon 
the three or four barricades remaining standing. 

The sun rose above the horizon. 

An insurgent called to Enjolras: 

“We arc hungr}’^ here. Are we really going to die like this without 
eating?” 

Enjolras, still leaning upon his battlement, without taking his 
eyes off the extremity of the street, nodded his head. 

XIV 

IN WHICH WILL HE FOUND THE NAME OF ENJOLR/\S’ MISTRESS 

Courfeyrac, seated on a paving-stone beside Enjolras, continued 
his insults to the cannon, and every time that that gloomy cloud of 
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was calculated so that the hall struck the extreme cditc of liic uji;:er 
ridge of the barricade, dismantled it, and crumbled the jiaving- 
stones over the insurgents in showers. ^ 

This peculiar aim was intended to drive the com])atants from tlic 
summit of the redoubt, and to force them to crowd together in the 
interior, that is, it announced the assault. 

The combatants once driven from the lop of the barricade by the 
halls and from the windows of tiie wine-shop by the gra])e. the at- 
tacking columns could venture into the street without being watched, 
perhaps even without being under lire, suddenly scale the redoubt, 
as on the evening before, and, who knows ? take it b}- surj)rise. 

“We must at all events diminish the inconvaticncc of those 
pieces,” said Enjolras, and he cried : “fire upon the cannoneers !” 

All were ready. The barricade, which had been silent for a long 
lime, opened fire desperately; seven or eight discharges succeeded 
each other with a sort of rage and jo}' ; the street was filled with a 
blinding smoke, and after a few minutes, through this haze pierced 
by flame, they could confusedl}' make out two thirds of the can- 
noneers lying under the wheels of the guns. Those who remained 
standing continued to serve the pieces with rigid composure, but 
the fire was slackened. 

“This goes well,” said Bossuet to Enjolras. “Success.” 

Enjolras shook his head and answered ; 

“A quarter of an hour more of this success, and there will not be 
ten cartridges in the barricade.” 

It would seem that Gavrochc heard this remark. 


XV 

GAVROCIIE OUTSIDE 

CoURFE\TU\c suddenly perceived somebody at the foot of the bar- 
ricade, outside in the street, under the balls. 

Gavroche had taken a basket from the wine-.shop. had gone out 
by the opening, and was quietly occujiied in emptying into his 
basket the full cartridge-boxes of the National Guards who had been 
killed on the slope of the redoubt. 

“What are you doing there?” said Covtrfeyrac. 

Gavroche cocked up his nose. 

"Citizen, I am filling my basket.” 

“Why, don’t you see the grape?” 

Gavrochc answered ; 

“Well, it rains. What then?” 

Courfeyrac cried: 

“Come back !” 

“Directly,” said Gavroche. 
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And with a bound, he sprang into the street. 

It will be remembered that the Fannicot company, on retiring, had 
left behind them a trail of corpses. 

Some twenty dead lay scattered along the whole length of the 
street on the pavement. Twenty cartridge-boxes for Gavroche, a 
supply of cartridges for the barricade. 

The smoke in the street was like a fog. Whoever has seen a cloud | 
fall into a mountain gorge between two steep slopes can imagine 
this smoke crowded and as if thickened by two gloomy lines of tail 
bouses. It rose slowly and was constantly renewed ; hence a gradual 
darkening which even rendered broad day pallid. The combatants 
could hardly perceive each other from end to end of the street, al- 
though it was very short. 

This obscurity, probably desired and calculated upon by the 
leaders who were to direct the assault upon the barricade, was of 
use to Gavroche. 

Under the folds of this veil of smoke, and thanks to his small 
size, he could advance far into the street without being seen. He 
emptied the first seven or eight cartridge-boxes without much 
danger. 

Me crawled on his belly, ran on his hands and feet, took, his 
ba^ket in his teeth, twisted, glided, writhed, wormed his way from 
one body to another, and emptied a cartridge-box as a monkey opens 
a nut. 

I'rom the barricade, of which he was still within hearing, they 
dared not call to him to return, for fear of attracting attention to 
him. 

On one corpse, that of a corj)oral, he found a powder-flask. 

“In case of thirst,” said he as he put it into his pocket. 

By successive advances, he reached a point where the fog from 
the firing became transparent. 

So that the sharp-shooters of the line drawn up and on the alert 
behind their wall of paving-stones, and the sharp-shooters of the 
banlicue massed at the corner of the street, suddenly discovered 
something moving in the smoke. 

Just as Gavroche was relieving a sergeant who lay near a stone- 
block of his cartridges, a ball struck the body. 

“The deuce!” said Gavroche. “So they are killing my dead for 
me.” 

A second ball .splintered the pavement beside him. A third np-t: 
his basket. 

Gavroche looked and saw fliat it came from the banlicue. 

He rose up straight, on his feet, his hair in the wind, his hands 
upon his hips, his eye fixed upon the National Guards who were fir- 
ing, and he sang ; 
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On c5t laid a Nanlcrrc, 

C'cst la fautc a Voltaire, 

Et belc a Palaiscnu, 

C’cst la fautc a Rousseau. 

Then he picked up hi.s basket, put into it the cartridge wliidi Itad 
fallen out, without lo.sing a .single one, and, advancing towards the 
fusiladc, began to empty another cartridge-box. There a fourth ball 
just missed him again, Gavrochc sang : 

Jc lie sui.s pas not.iirc, 

C'cst la fautc a Voltaire; 

Jc .suis petit oi.scaii, 

C'cst la fautc a Rousseau. 

A fifth ball succeeded only in drawing a third couplet from him : 

Joic cst moil caracicrc, 

C’c.st la fautc a Voltaire; 

Miscrc cst nioii trousseau, 

C’cst la fautc h Rousseau. 

This continued thus for some lime. 

The sight was appalling and fascinating. Gavrochc, fired at, 
mocked the firing. He appeared to be very much anniscd. It was the 
sparrow pecking at the hunters. He replied to each discharge by a 
couplet. They aimed at him incessantly, they always missed him. 
The National Guards and the soldiers laughed as they aimed at him. 
He lay down, then rose up, hid himself in a doorway, then sprang 
out, disappeared, reappeared, escaped, returned, retorted upon the 
volleys by wry faces, and meanwhile pillaged cartridgc.s, emptied 
cartridge-boxes, and filled his basket. The insurgents, breathless 
with anxiety, followed him with their eyes. The barricade was 
trembling ; he was singing. It was not a child ; it was not a man ; it 
was a strange fair}-- gavihi. One would have said the invulnerable 
dwarf of the melee. The bullets ran after him, he was more nimble 
than they. He was playing an indescribably terrible game of hide- 
and-seek with death ; every time the fiat-nosed face of the spectre 
approached, the gami» snapped his fingers. 

One bullet, however, better aimed or more treacherous than the 
others, reached the Will-o’-the-wisp child. They saw Gavrochc 
totter, their he fell. The whole liarricade gave a cry ; hut there was an 
Antreus in this pigmy; for the gamin to touch the pavement is like 
the giant touching the earth ; Gavrochc had fallen onl}' to rise again ; 
he sat up, a long streanr of blood rolled down his face, he raised 
both arms in air, looked in the direction whence the shot came, and 
began to sing ; 
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And with a bound, he sprang into the street. 

It will be remembered that the Fannicot company, on retiring, has) 
left behind them a trail of corpses. 

Some twenty dead lay scattered along the whole length of the 
street on the pavement. Twenty cartridge-bo.xes for Gavroche, a 
supply of cartridges for the barricade. 

The smoke in the street was like a fog. Whoever has seen a cloud 
fall into a mountain gorge between two steep slopes can imagine 
this smoke crowded and as if thickened by two gloomy lines of tall 
houses. It rose slowly and was constantly renewed ; hence a gradual 
darkening which e^’cn rendered broad day pallid. The combatants 
could hardly pcrcci\-e each other from end to end of the street, al- 
though it was very short. 

This obscurity, probably desired and calculated upon by the 
leaders who were to direct the assault upon the barricade, was of 
use to Gavroche. 

Under the folds of this veil of smoke, and thanks to his small 
size, he could advance far into the street without being seen. He 
emptied the first seven or eight cartridge-boxes without much 
danger. 

lie crawled on his belly, ran on his hands and feet, took his 
I)a-'ket in bis teeth, twisted, glided, writhed, wormed his way from 
one body to another, and emptied a cartridge-box as a monkey open.*! 
a nut. 

From the barricade, of which he was still within hearing, they 
dared not call to him to return, for fear of attracting attention to 
him. 

On one corpse, that of a corporal, he found a powder-flask. 

“In case of thirst,” said he as he put it into his pocket. 

Ry successive advances, he reached a point where the fog from 
the firing became transparent. 

So that the sharp-shooters of the line drawm up and on the alert 
behind their wall of paving-stones, and the sharp-shooter.s of the 
banlicue massed at the corner of the street, suddenly discovereu 
something moving in the smoke. 

Just as Gavroche was relieving a sergeant who lay near a .stone- 
block of his cartridges, a ball struck the body. 

“The deuce!” said Gavroche. “So they are killing my dead tor 

A second ball splintered the pavement beside him. A third upse 
his basket. 

Gavroche looked and saw tltat it came from the hanlieue. 

He rose up straight, on his feet, his hair in the wind, his ham s 
upon his hips, his eye fixed upon the National Guards who were tir- 
ing. and he sang : 
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On cst laid a Nantcrrc, 

C'cst la fautc a Vohairc, 

Et bctc a. Palaiscau, 

C’cst la faiUc a Rousseau. 

Then he picked up his basket, put into it tlie cartridge which had 
fallen out, without losing a single one, and, advanciTig towards the 
fusiladc, began to empty another cartridge-box. There a fourth ball 
just missed him again. Gavroche sang : 

Jc nc suis pas notairc, 

C’cst la taiUc a Voltaire ; 

Jc .suis petit oiscati, 

C'cst la fautc a Rousseau. 

A fifth ball succeeded only in drawing a third couplet from him : 

Joic c.st mon caractcrc, 

C'cst la fautc a Voltaire ; 

Miscrc cst mon trousseau, 

C’cst la fautc a Rousseau. 

This continued thus for some time. 

The sight tvas appalling and fascinating. Gavroche, fired at, 
mocked the firing. He appeared to be very much amused. It was the 
sparrow pecking at tlie hunters. He replied to each discharge by a 
couplet. They aimed at him incessantly, they always missed him. 
The National Guards and the soldiers laughed as they aimed at him. 
He lay down, then rose up, hid himself in a doorway, then sprang 
out, disappeared, reappeared, escaped, returned, retorted upon the 
volleys by wry faces, and meanwhile pillaged cartridges, emptied 
cartridge-boxes, and filled his basket. The insurgents, breathless 
with anxiety, followed him with their eyes. The barricade was 
trembling ; he was singing. It was not a child ; it was not a man ; it 
was a strange fairy gamin. One would have said the invulnerable 
dwarf of the melee. The bullets ran after him, he was more nimble 
than they. He ^vas playing an indescribably terrible game of hide- 
and-seek with death; every time the flat-nosed face of the spectre 
approached, the gamin snapped his fingers. 

One bullet, however, better aimed or more treacherous than the 
others, reached the Will-o’-the-wisp child. They saw Gavroche 
totter, then he fell. The whole barricade gave a cry ; but there wrus an 
Antreus in this pigmy; for the gamin to touch the pavement is like 
the giant touching the earth ; Gavroche had fallen only to rise again ; 
he .sat up, a long stream of blood rolled down his face, he raised 
both arms in air, looked in the direction whence the shot came, and 
began to sing : 
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Jf R<iis loinho jmr lorro, 
t!‘ost la faiHo A Voltaire, 
l,a tie?, tl.ins le riiissfaii, 

C'cst la fame a 

Ho (lid tK)l fiiiisli. A .socoiid Iwll frmii iho .same inarkRitinii cut Itini 
short. This tiiuo lu; foil with his face upon the pavcihotU; and did 
not stir attain. That little ftreat suul had taken flight. 

XVl 

now itKortiii; iii:oomi:.s i'athkii 

Tnr.ttU wore at lital vnv inomeni in the garden ttf the l.uxeiuhotiig 
. — for (he eye of (he iliaioa .•'htmld he t'vcrywhoro jUTSent — two 
children holding each other hy the hand. One ini.ght haveheen seven 
years (dd. die other live. 1 laving heen soaked in the rain, they were 
walking in die p.iths on die .'•tniiiy side; (he elder was leading ibc 
hide one; they weie pale and in r.ags ; they looked like wild birds. 
‘I'he sniatler said : "I w.iot .something to oat." 

The elder, aheadv something of a proteelor, led ili.s brother witli 
his left h.ind and li.td ,t siiek in his right h.’ind. 

1 lu'v weie .done in tlie garden. The garden Was einpty, theg.att's 
heiiig eloseil hv order of the tiolico on .aceoinit of the insurrection. 
'I'lie troops whieh h;td hivott.aeked dtere had heen called aw'.ny In’ 
die ncccssilie.s of die eoinhal. 

How eamc thi-se eliildren there? Had they haply escaped freat 
some h.tlf-opcn goavd-honse ; was there (lerehanee in the neigh* 
lionrhood, ;it the H.trriv'ie d’haifer, or on the esplan.adc of the (H'- 
•servatoire, or in the neighhonving sqtiare overlooked hy the 
numt on which we read ; f'ljT’i'iterioi/ /'iimifiiiii f'onuis 
some inonntehank's tent from witieh they had lied; hail they per- 
eh.anee, the evening hefore. evaded the eye of the ggai'tleii-kecpers 
at the hour of closing, and had they passed the ni.ght in some one of 
those hoses in which pieople re.'ui the jiapers? 'rite fact is., that ihrv 
were wattdering. and that tlnyv seemed free, 'i'o hc wandering A'ld 
to .seem free is lo he lost. These poor .little ones were lost ineUw. 

These two elnldren were the very same about whotn tlavravlu. 
hat! been in tronhlo, anti whom the reatler reineinhers. f 
tlte ’I'henardit'rs, rented out lt> Magntnt, altrihutotl to M. tiiih'tior* 
manti, aitd now lettves fallett from all these rootless branches, tvtul 
whirlt't! tiver the grtniml hy the wiiul. 

'I'heir clothing, neat in Mtignon’s time, and whielt served her as a 
prospeetns in the .sight of M. (.lillenonnanti, had In't’oine tatters. 

'I'hese ereatnres lielotigetl henceforth to the statistics of 'mW'" 
dotted ehildren," whom tlie police, report, etilleet, scatter, and fma 
again on (he streets of I'ari.s. 
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It required the commotion of such a day for tiicsc little out- 
casts to be in tliis garden. If the officers h'ad noticed tlicm, they 
would have driven away these rags. Poor children cannot enter the 
public gardens ; .still one would think that, as children, tb.cy had a 
right in the flowers. 

_ These were there, thanks to the closed gates. They were in viola- 
tion of the rules. They had slipped into the garden, and they Itad 
stayed there. Closed gales do not dismiss tiic keepers, the over- 
sight is supposed to continue, but it is relaxed and at it.s case; and 
the keepers, also excited i)y the public anxiety and busier with mat- 
ters without than within, no longer paid attention to the garden, 
and had not seen the two delinquents. 

It had rained the night before, and even a little that morning. 
But in June showers are of no account. It is with difficultj' that we 
can realise, an hour after a storm, that this fine fair day has been, 
rainy. The ground in summer is as soon dry as the cheek of a child. 

At this time of the solstice, the light of the full moon is, so to 
.speak, piercing. It seizes upon everything. It applies itself and 
.Spreads itself over the earth with a sort of suction. One would say 
that the sun was thirsty, A shower is a glass of water; a rain is 
swallowed immediately. In the morning all is streaming, in the 
afternoon all is dusty. 

Nothing is so admirable as a verdure washed by the rain and 
wiped by the sunbeam; it is warm freshness. The gardens and the 
meadows, having water at their roots and sunshine in their flowers, 
become vases of incense, and exhale all their perfumes at once. 
All these laugh, sing, and proffer themselves. Wc feel sweet intoxi- 
cation. Spring is a provisional paradise ; sunshine helps to make man 
patient. 

There are people who ask nothing more ; living beings who, hav- 
ing the blue sky, say ; “it is enough !’’ dreamers absorbed in marvel, 
drawing from idolatry of nature an indifi'crcncc to good and evil, 
conlcmplators of the cosmos radiantly diverted from man, who do 
not understand how anybody can busy himself with the hunger 
of these, wilh'thc thirst of those, with the nakedness of the poor 
in winter, with the 13'mphatic curvature of a little backljonc, with 
the pallet, with the garret, with tlic dungeon, and with the rags of 
shivering little girls, when he might dream under the trees ; peaceful 
and terrible souls, pililcs.sly content. A strange thing, the infinite 
is enough for them. This great need of man, the finite, which ad- 
mits of embrace, they ignore. The finite which admits of progress, 
sublime toil, they do not think of. The indefinite,^ which is 
horn of the combination human and divine, of the infinite and the 
finite, escapes them. Provided they are face to face, with immensiy, 
the}' smile. Never joy, alwaj'S ccstas\’. To lose themselves is their 
life. The history of hnmaniy to them is onlj- a fragmentary plan; 
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AH is not there, the true All is still beyond ; what is the use of busy- 
ing ourselves with this incident, man? Man suffers, it is possible; 
but look at Aldcbaran rising yonder ! The mother has no milk, the 
new-born dies, I know nothing about that, but look at this marvel- 
lous rosette formed by a transverse section of the sapwood of the 
fir-tree when examined by the microscope ! compare me that with 
the most beautiful Mechlin lace! These thinkers forget to love, 
Tlie zodiac has such success with them that it prevents them from 
seeing the weeping child. God eclipses the soul. There is a family 
of such minds, at once little and great. Horace belonged to it, Goethe 
belonged to it, La Fontaine perhaps; magnificent egotists of the in- 
finite, tranquil .spectators of grief, who do not see Nerd if the 
weather is fine, from whom the sun.shine hides the stake, who would 
behold the guillotine at work, watching for an effect of light, who 
hear neither the cry, nor the sob, nor the death-rattle, nor the tocsin, 
to whom all is well, since there is a month of May, who, so long as 
there arc clouds of purple and gold above their heads, declare them- 
selves content, and who are determined to be happy until the light 
of the stars and the song of the birds are exhausted. 

They arc of a dark radiance. They do not suspect that they are 
to be pitied. Certainly they are. He who does not w'cep does not see. 
We should admire and pity them, as we would pity and admire a 
being at once light and darkness, with no eyes under his brows and, 
a star in the middle of his forehead. 

In the inrliffcrcnce of these thinkers, according to some, lies a 
superior philosophy. So be it ; but in this superiority there is some 
infirmity. One may be immortal and a cripple ; V ulcan for instance. 
One may be more than man and less than man. The immense incom- 
plete exists in nature. Who knows that the sun is not blind? 

But then, what ! in whom trust ? Solcm quis diccrc falstnn aitdcai^ 
Thus certain geniuses themselves, certain Most High mortals, star 
men, may have been deceived I That which is on high, at the top, at 
the summit, in the zenith, that which sends over the earth so nitich 
light, may see little, may sec badly, may see nothing! Is not that 
disheartening ? No. But what is there, then, above the sun? The Goa. 

On the 6th June, 1832, towards eleven o'clock in the niornmg, 
the Luxembourg, solitary and unpeopled, avas delightful- The 
quincunxes and the parterres projected themselves into the light jn 
halms and dazzlings. The branches, wild with the noonday brilhance, 
seemed seeking to embrace each other. There was in the sycamores 
a chattering of linnets, the sparrows were jubilant, the woodp^kers 
climbed up the horsc-cliestnuts, tapping with their beaks the wrmkks 
in the bark. The flower beds accepted the legitimate royalty 
lilies ; the most august of perfumes is that which comes from whiter 
ness. You inhaled the spicy odour of the pinks. The old rooks ot 
Marie tie’ Medici were amorous in the great trees. The .sun giiac< . 
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empurpled, and kindled the tulips, which arc nothing' more jior less 
than all varieties of flame made flowers. All about the tulip htd.s 
whirled the bees, sparks from these flame-flowers. All was grace 
and gaiety, even the coming rain; that old ofTendcr, bv whom the 
honeysuckles and the lilies of the valley would profit, proditced no 
disquiet; the swallows flew low, charming nionncc. He who wa.s 
there breathed happiness; life was sweet; all this nature exhaled 
tandour, help, assistance, paternity, carc.ss, dawn. The thought.s 
which fell from the .sky were as soft as the child’s little hand which 
3'ou kiss. 

The statues under the trees, bare and white, had robes of shade 
torn by light ; these goddesses were all tattered by the sunshine ; it 
hung from them in shreds on all sides. Around the great basin, the 
earth was already so dry as to be almost btikcd. There was wind 
enough to raise here and there little emeutes of sand. A few yellow 
leaves, relics of the last autumn, chased one another joyously, and 
seemed to be playing the gmnhu 

The abundance of light was incxprcssihlj* comforting. Life, sap, 
warmth, odour, overflowed ; you felt beneath creation the enormity 
of its source; in all these breezes saturated with love, in this com- 
ing and going of reflections and reverberations, in this prodigious 
expenditure of rays, in this indefinite outlay of fluid gold, you felt 
the prodigality of the inexhaustible; and behind this splendour, as 
behind a curtain of flame, you caught a glimpse of God, the mil- 
lionaire of stars. 

Thanks to the sand, there was not a trace of mud ; thanks to the 
rain, there was not a speck of dust. The bouquets bad ju?d been 
washed ; all the velvets, all the satins, all the enamels, all the golds, 
which spring from the earth in the form of flowers, were irre- 
proachable. Tins magnificence was tidy. The great silence of happy 
nature filled the garden. A celestial silence compatible with a 
thousand melodies, cooings of nests, hummings of swarms, pal- 
pitations of the wind. All the harmony of the season was accom- 
plished in a graceful whole; the entrances and exits of spring took 
place in the desired order; the lilacs ended, the jessamines began; 
some flowers were belated, some insects in advance ; the vanguard 
of the red butterflies of June fraternised with the rearguard of the 
white butterflies of !May. Tlic plane-trees were getting a new skin. 
The breeze scooped out w'avcs in the magnificent vastness of flic 
hor.'^c-chestnuts. It was resplendent. A veteran of^ the adjoining 
barracks, looking through the grating, said : "There is spring under 
arms, and in full dress.” 

All nature was breakfasting; creation was at table; it was the 
hour ; the great blue cloth was spread in the sky, and the grc.at green 
cloth over the earth ; the sun shone a gionio. God was senfing up the 
universal repast. Every creature had its food or its fodder. The ring- 
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love pomp. Never am I seen with coats bedizened witli gold and 
gems; I leave this false splendour to badly organised minds,” 

Here the deep sounds, which came from the direction of the mar- 
kets, broke out with a redoubling of bell and of uproar. 

“What is that ?” inquired the child. 

The father answered : 

“They are saturnalia.” 

Just then he noticed the two little ragged fellows standing motion- 
less behind the green cottage of the swans. 

“There is the beginning,” said he. 

And after a moment, he added : 

“Anarchy is entering tliis ganlen.” 

Meanwhile the son bit the bun, spit it out, and suddenly began to 
cry. 

“What are 3-011 cij-ing for?” asked the father. 

"I am not hungry any more,” said the child. 

7 'he father’s smile grew broad. 

“You don’t need to be hungr\% to eat a cake.” 

"I am sick of m3' cake. It is stale.” 

“You don’t want any more of it ?” 

"No.” 

7 'he father showed him the swans. 

“Throw it to those palmipeds.” 

The child hesitated. Not to want any more of one’s cake, is no 
reason for giving it nwa3', 

7 'he father continued : 

“Be humane. We must take pit3'’ on the animals.” 

And, taking the cake from his son, he threw it into the basin. 

The cake fell near the edge, 

7 'hc swans were at a distance, in the centre of the basin, and buS3' 
with some prc3'. The3'- saw neither the bourgeois nor the bun. 

7 'hc bourgeois, feeling that the cake was in danger of being lost, 
and aroused by this useless shipwreck, devoted himself to a tele- 
graphic agitation which finally attracted the attention of the swans. 

'J'hey perceived something floating, veered about like the ships 
the3' are, and directed themselves slowd)' towards the bun with that 
serene majcst3’’ which is fitting to wiiite animals. 

"Cyrjurs [swans] understand sigves [signs],” said the bourgeois, 
delighted at his wit. 

Just then the distant tumult in the cit}' suddenl}’’ increased again. 
7 'his time it was ominous. There are some gusts of wind that speak 
more distinctly than others. That which blew at that moment brought 
clcarlv the rolls of drums, shouts, platoon firing, and the dismal 
replies of the tocsin and the cannon. 7 'his was coincident with a black 
cloud which abruptl}- shut out the sun. 

The swans had not 3-ct reached the bun. 
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“Come home,” said the father, “they are attacking the Tuileries.” 

He seized his son’s hand again. Then he continued : 

"From the Tuileries to the Luxembourg, there is only the distance 
which separates royalty from the peerage ; it is not far. It is going 
to rain musket-balls.” 

He looked at the cloud. 

“And perhaps also the rain itself is going to rain; the heavens 
are joining in; the younger branch is condemned. Come home, 
quick.” 

“I should like to sec the swans cat the bun,” said the child. 

The father answered : 

“That would be an imprudence.” 

And he led away his little bourgeois. 

The son, regretting the swans, turned his head towards the basin, 
until a turn in the rows of trees hid it from him. 

Meanwhile, at the same time with the swans, the two. little wan- 
derers had apijroachcd the bun. It was floating on the water. The 
.smaller was looking at the cake, the larger was looking at the bour- 
geois who was gf'ing away. 

The father and the son entered the labyrinth of walks which lcad.s 
to the grand stairway of the cluster of trees on the side towards 
the Rue Madame. 

As soon as they were out of sight, the elder quickl}'' lay dotvn with 
his face over the rounded edge of the basin, and, holding by it with 
his left hand, hanging over the water, almost falling in, with hi.t 
right hand reached his stick towards the cake. The swans, seeing the 
enemy, made haste, and in making haste produced an effect with 
their breasts which was useful to the little fisher; the W'ater flowed 
back before the swans, and one of those smooth concentric waves 
pushed the bun gently towards the child’s stick. As the swans canie 
up, the stick touched the cake. The child made a quick movcnicnt, 
drew in the bun, frightened the swans, seized the cake, and got up. 
The cake was soaked ; but they were hungry and thirsty. The eldest 
broke the bun into two pieces, one large and one small, took the .small 
one for himself, gave the large one to his little brother, and said to 
him; 

“Stick that in your gun!’ 


XVII 

.MOUTUUS PATER FILIUM MORITURUM EXPECTAT 

Marius had sprung out of the barricade. Cornbeferre had follo"^^ 
him. But it was loo late. Gavroche was dead. Comlieferre broug i 
back the basket of cartridges; Marius brought back tiic child. 
“Alas !” thought lie, “what the father had done for his father i 
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was returning to tlic son ; only 1 henardier had hronglu hack Iiis 
father living, while he brought hack the child dead,’’ 

When Marius re-entered the redoubt with Gavrochc in his .-irnis 
his face, like the child’s, was covered with blood. 

_ Just as he had stooped down to pick up Gavrochc, a hall grar.cd 
his skull ; he did not perceive it, 

Courfcyrac took off his cravat and hound up Marius’ forehead. 

They laid Gavrochc on the same table with Maheuf, and they 
stretched the black shawl over the two bodies. It u-as large cnougli 
for the old man and the child. 

Combeferre distributed the cartridges from the basket which he 
had brought back. 

This gave each man fifteen shots. 

Jean Valjcan was still at the same place, motionles.s upon his 
block. When Combeferre pre.'jcnted him his fifteen cartridges, he 
shook his head. 

"There is a rare eccentric," .said Comhcfcrrc in a low tone to En- 
jolras. "He finds means not to fight in tins barricade." 

“Which does not prevent him from defending it," answered En- 
jolras. 

"Heroism has its originals," replied Comhcfcrrc. 

And Courfcyrac, who had overheard, added: 

"He is a different kind from Father Maheuf.” 

A notal)le fact, the fire which was battering the barricade hardly 
disturbed the interior. Those who have never passed through the 
whirlwind of tliis kind of war can have no idea of tlic singular mo- 
ments of tranquillit}' which are mingled witli these convulsions. 
Men come and go, they chat, they joke, they lounge. An acquaint- 
ance of ours heard a comijatant say to him in the midst of the grape : 
This is tike a bachelor's breakfast. The redoubt in the Rue dc la 
Chanvrerie, we repeat, seemed very calm witiiin. Ever)’ turn and 
every phase of fortune had been or would soon he exhausted. The 
position from critical had become threatening, and from threatening 
was probably becoming clcs]>cralc. In proportion as the condition 
of affairs grew gloomy the heroic gleam empurpled the barricade 
more and more. Enjolras, grave, commanded it, in the attitude oi a 
young Spartan devoting liis drawn sword to the sombre genius 
Epidotas. 

Combeferre, with apron at bis waist, was dressing the wounded ; 
Bosscut and Fcuilly were making cartridges v.-ith the flask of pow- 
der taken by Gavrochc from the dead corporal, and Eossuet said to 
Fcuilly : ]Ve shall soon take the diligence for another planet; Cour- 
fcyrac, upon tiie few paving-stonc.s wl\ich he had reserved for him- 
self near Enjolras, was disposing anci arranging a whole arsenal, 
his sword-cane, his musket, two horse-pistols, and a {iocket pistol, 
with the care of a girl who is putting a little work-box in order. 
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Jean Valjean was looking in silence at the opposite wall. A work- 
ing-man was fastening on his head with a string a large straw hat 
belonging to IMother Hucheloup, for fear of sufi-strokcj pid he. 
The yonng men of the Cougourde d’Aix were chatting gail.v with 
one another, as if the)- were in a hurry to talk patois for the last 
time. Joly, who had taken down the widow Huchleoup’s mirror, was 
examining his tongue in it. A few combatants, having discovered 
some crusts of bread, almost mouldy, in a drawer, were eating them 
greedily, ilarius was anxious about what his father would say to 
him. 


XVIII 

THE VULTURE BECOMES PREY 

We must dwell upon a psychological fact, peculiar to barricades. 
Nothing which characterises this surprising war of the streets should 
be omitted. 

Whatever be that strange interior tranquillity of which we have 
just spoken, the barricade, for those who are within, is none the less 
a vision. 

There is an apt)calypse in civil war, all the mists of the unknown 
are mingled witii these savage flames, revolutions are sphinxes, and 
he who has passed through a barricade, believes be has passed 
through a dream. 

What is felt in those places, as we have indicated in reference to 
Marius, and as we shall see in what follows, is more and is less th.an 
life. Once out of the barricade, a man no longer knows what he has 
seen in it. He w.is terrible, he does not know it. He was sur- 
rounded by combating ideas which had human faces ; he had his 
head in the light of the future. There were corpses lying and phan- 
toms standing. The hours were colossal, and seemed hours of eter- 
nity. He lived in death. Shadows passed by. What were they.’ lie 
saw hand.s on which there was blood ; it was an appalling t!j>ro.ar, it 
was also a hideous silence ; there were open mouths which shontcd, 
and other open mouths which held their peace ; he was in the smoke, 
in the night, perhaps. He thinks he has touched the ominous ooze 
of the unknown depths; he secs something red in his nath.-Hc re- 
members notliing more. ' 

Let us return to the Rue clc la Chanvrerie. _ , 

Suddenly between two discharges they heard the distant sound 
of a clock striking. 

‘Tt is noon,” said Combcfcrrc. 

The twelve strokes bad not sounded when Enjolras sprang to nis 
feet, and flung down from the top of the barricade this thunnerm;., 
shout : 
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“Carr)' some paving-stones into tlic linusc. Fortify the v/inrlows 
with them. Half the men to the muskets, the other hnff to the stones. 
Not a minute to lose.” 

A platoon of sappers, their axes on their shoulders, had just ap- 
peared in order of battle at the end of the street. 

d'his could only he the head of a column; atid of wliat column? 
The column of attack, evidently. The sappers, whose flutv it is to 
demolish the barricade, must always precede the soldiers whose duty 
it is to scale it. 

They were evidently close upon the moment which Monsieur de 
Clermont Tonnerre, in 1822, called “the twist of the necklace.” 

Enjolras’ order was executed with the correct haste peetdiar to 
ships and barricades, the only places of combat whence escai)e is 
impossible. In less than a minute, two-thirds of the paving-stones 
which Enjolras had had piled up at the door of Corinth were carried 
up to the first story and to the garret; and before a second minute 
had elapsed, these stones, artistically laid one upon another, walled 
up half the height of the window on the first story and the dormer 
windows of the attic. A few openings, carefully arranged by Fcuilly, 
chief builder, allowed musket barrels to pass througli. This arma- 
ment of the windows could be performed the more easily since the 
grape had ceased. The two pieces were now firing balls upon the 
centre of the wall, in order to make a liolc, and if it were possible, a 
breach for the assault. 

When the paving-stones, destined for the last defence, were in 
position, Enjolras had them carry up to the first story the bottles 
which he had placed under the table where Mabcuf was. 

“Who will drink that?” Bossuet asked him. 

“The)',” answered Enjolras. 

Then they barricaded the basement window, and they held in 
readiness the iron cross-pieces which served to bar the door of the 
wine-shop on the inside at night. 

The fortress was complete. The barricade was the rampart, the 
wine-shop was the donjon. 

With the ])aving-stones which remained, they closed up the open- 
ing beside the barricade. 

As the defenders of a barricade arc always obliged to husband 
their ammunition, and as the besiegers know it,^ the licsicgcrs per- 
fect their arrangements with a sort of provoking leisure, expose 
themselves to fire before the time, but in appearance more than in 
reality, and take their ease. The preparations for attack are alw.ays 
made with a certain methodical slowness, after which, the thunder- 
bolt. 

This slowmcss allowed Enjolras to look over the whole, and to 
perfect the whole. He felt that since such men were to die, their 
death should be a masterpiece. 
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He said to J^Iarius : “We arc the two chiefs'; I will give the Iasi 
orders within. You stay outside and watch.” 

IMarius posted himself for obsen^ation upon the crest of the bar- 
ricade. 

Enjolras had the door of the kitchen, which, we remember, was 
the hospital, nailed up. 

“No spattering on the wounded,” said he. 

He gave his last instructions in the basement-room in a quick, but 
deep and calm voice ; Feuilly listened, and answered in the name of 
all. 

“First story, hold } Our axes read}' to cut the staircase. Have you 
them?” 

“Yes,” said Feuilly. 

“How many ?” 

“Two a.xcs and a pole-axe.” 

“Very well. There are trventy-six effective men left.” 

“How many muskets are there ?” 

“Thirty-four," 

“Eight too many. Keep these eight muskets loaded like tlie rest, 
and at hand. Swords and pistols in your belts. Twentj' men to tfie 
barricade. Six in ambush at the dormer windows and at the window 
on the first story to fire upon the assailants through the loopliolcs 
in the paving-stones. Let there be no useless labourer here. Imme- 
diately, when the drum beats the charge, let the twenty from below 
rush to the barricade. The first there will get the best places.” 

These dispositions made, he turned towards Javert, and said to 
him : 

“I won’t forget you.” 

And, laying a pistol on the table, be added : 

“The last man to leave this room will blow out the spy’s brains!' 

“Here?” inquired a voice. 

“No, do not leave this corpse with ours. You can climb over the 
little barricade on the Rue Mondetour. It is only four feet high- 
The man is well tied. You will take him there, and execute him 
there.” 

There was one man, at that moment, who was more inipassaWe 
than Enjolras; it was Javert. 

Here Jean Valjean appeared. , 

He was in the throng of insurgents. He stepped forward, and 
said to Enjolras : 

"You are the commander ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You thanked me just now.” 

"In the name of the republic. The barricade has two sawours, 
Marius Pontmercy and you.” 

“Do you think that I deseiA’C a reward?” 
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"Certainly." 

“Well, I ask one." 

“What?" 

“To blow out that man’s brains myseh'." 

Ja\'ert raised hi.s head, saw Jean Valjcan, made an iinj>erccp;it>lc 
movement, and said ; 

“That is appropriate.” 

As for Enjolras, he had begun to reload his carbine ; he cast his 
eyes about him : 

“No objection." 

And turning towards Jean Valjcan ; “'rake the sjw." 

Jean Valjcan, in fact, took possession of javert by silting down 
on the end of the table. He caught up the pistol, and a slight click 
announced that he had cocked it. 

Almost at the same, moment, they heard a Houri.sh of trumpets. 

“Come on !” cried Mariu.s, from the toj) of the harrica<le. 

Javert began to laugh witli that noiseless laugh which was pecu- 
liar to him, and, looking fixedly upon the insurgents, said to them ; 

“Your health is hardly better than mine." 

“All outside?" cried Enjolras. 

The insurgents .sprang forward in a tumult, atid, as they went 
out, they received in the back, allow us the expression, this speech 
from Javert: 

"Farewell till immediately!" 


XIX 


JEAX VAI.JEAX TAKE.S JU.S JtEVF.XGE 

WiiEX Jean A^aljean was alone with Javert, he untied the rope that 
held the pri.soner b\' the middle of the bod}', the knot of which rva.s 
under the table. Then he motioned to him to get up. 

Javert obeyed, with that undcfinable smile into which the suprem- 
acy of enchained authority is condensed. 

Jean Valjean took Javert by the martingale as you would take a 
beast of burden by a'strap, and, drawing him after him, went out 
of the wine-shop slowly, for Javert, with his legs fettered, could 
take only verj' short steps. 

Jean Valjcan had the pistol in his hand. 

They crossed thus the interior trapezium of the barricade. The 
insurgents, intent upon the imminent attack, were looking the other 
way. 

klarius, alone, placed towards the left extremity of the wall, .saw 
them pass. I'his group of the victim and the c.xea!tioner borrowed 
a light from the sepulchral gleam which he had in his .soul. 

Jcati V.'iljcan, with some difficult}', bound as Javert wa.s. but 
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without letting go of him for a single instant, made him scale the 

little intrenchment on the Rue Mondetour. 

When they had climbed over this wall, they found themselves 
alone in the little street. Nobody saw them now. The corner of the 
house hid them from insurgents. The corpses carried out from the 
barricades made a terrible mound a few steps off. 

They distinguished in a heap of dead, a livid face, a flowing head 
of hair, a wounded hand, and a woman’s breast half naked. It was 
Eponine. 

Javert looked aside at this dead body, and, perfectly calm, said 
in and undertone : 

"It seems to me that I know that girl.” 

Then he turned towards Jean Valjean. 

Jean V'aijean put the pistol under his arm, and fixed upon Javert 
a look which had no need of words to say ; “Javert, it is I.” 

Javert answered. 

“Take your revenge.” 

Jean Vaijean took a knife out of his pocket, and opened it. 

“.•V sun'll e.Kciaimed Javert. “You are right. That suits you bet- 
ter." 

Jean Valjean cut the martingale which Javert had about his neck, 
then he cut the ropes which he had on his wrists, then, stooping down, 
he cut the cord wdiicli he had on his feet ; and, rising, he said to him: 

“You are free.” 

Javert was not easily astonished. Still, complete master as he was 
of himself, he could not escape an emotion. He stood aghast and 
motionless. 

Jean Valjean continued : 

“I don't expect to leave this place. Still, if by chance I should, I 
live, under the name of Fauchelevent, in the Rue de THomme 
Arme, Number Seven.” . . 

Javert had the scowl of a tiger half opening the comer of Ins 
mouth, and he muttered between his teeth : 

“Take care.” 

“Go,” said Jean Valjean. 

Javert resumed : 

“You said Fauchelevent, Rue de THomrae Arme?” 

“Number Seven.” , 

Javert repeated in an undertone: “Number seven.” He buttonec 
his coat, restored the military stiffness between his shoulders, 
half round, folded his arms, supporting his chin w’ith one 
walked off in the direction of the markets. Jean Valjean , 

him with his eyes. After a few steps, Javert turned back, and cric 
to Jean Valjean : 

"You annoy me. Kill me rather.” 
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Javert did not notice that his lone v.'as more respect fnl towards 
Jean Valjcan. 

"Go away/’ said Jean Valjcan. 

Javert receded with slow stcj)s, A moment afterwards, ho turned 
the corner of the Rue dcs Precheurs. 

.When Javert was gone, Jean Valjcan fired tlic pistol in the air. 

Then he re-entered the barricade and .said ; "It i.s done." ' 

Meanwhile what had taken place is this: 

Marius, Ijti.sy rather with tlie street than the wine-shop, lirnl not 
until then looked attentively at the spy who was hound in tlic dusky 
rear of the hascment-rooin. 

When he saw him in broad day clambering over the barricade on 
his way to die, he recognised him. A sudtlcn reminiscence came into 
his mind. He remembered the inspector of the Rue de Pontoise. ant] 
the two pistols which he had handed him and which he had used, he, 
Alarius, in this vcr\" barricade ; and not otil}’ did he recollect the face, 
hut he recalled the name. 

This reminiscence, however, was mist}* and indistinct, like all his 
ideas. It was not an affirmation which he made to himself, it was a 
question which he put: "Is not this that inspector of police who told 
me his name was Javert 

Perhap.s there was still lime to interfere for this man ? But he must 
fir.st know it it were indeed that Javert. 

•jMarius called to Enjolras, who had just taken his jilacc at the 
other end of the barricade. 

"Enjolras!" 

"Whatr 

"Wliat is that man’s name?” 

"Who?" 

"The police officer. Do you know his name?" 

"Of course. He told us.’’ 

"What is his name ?" 

“Javert.” 

Marius sprang up. 

At that moment the}’ heard the pistol-shot. 

Jean Valjcan reappeared and cried; “It is done." 

A dreary chill passed through the heart of INIarius. 


XX 

. THE DEAU ARE RIGHT AND THE LIVIXG ARE N'OT WRO.VG 

The death-, agony of the barricade was approaching. 

■ .-MI things concurred in the tragic majesty of this supreme mo- 
ment ; a thousand mysterious disturbances in the air, tltc breath of 
anned masses set in motion in streets which they could not sec, the 
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intermittent gallop of cavalry, the heaxy concussion of artillery oa 
the march, the platoon firing and the cannonades crossing each other 
in the labyrinth of Paris, the smoke of the battle rising all golden 
above the roofs, mysterious cries, distant, vaguely terrible flashes , 
of menace cver}'\vhere, the tocsin of Saint Merry which now had 
the sound of a sob, the softness of the season, the splendour of the 
sk}' full of sunshine and of clouds, the beauty’- of the day, and the 
appalling silence of the houses. 

For, since evening, the two rows of houses in the Rue cfe la Chan- 
vreric had become two walls ; savage walls. Doors closed, windows 
closed, shutters closed. 

In those days, so different from these in which we live, when the 
hour had come in which the people wished to make an end of a state 
of affairs which had lasted too long, of a granted charter or of a 
constitutional country, when the universal anger was diffused in 
the atmosphere, when the city consented to the upheaval of its pave- 
ments, when insurrection made the bourgeoisie smile by whispering 
its watchword in its ear, then the inhabitant filled with cmeule, so 
to speak, was the auxiliary of the combatant, and the house frater- 
nised with the impromptu fortress which leaned upon it. 'When the 
condition of affairs was not ripe, when the insurrection was not 
decidedly acceptable, when the mass disavowed the movement, it 
was all over with the combatants, the city changed into a desert 
about the revolt, souls were chilled, asylums were walled up, and 
the street became a defile to aid the army in taking the barricade. _ 

A people cannot be surprised into a more rapid progress than it 
wills. \\'oe to him who attemjits to force’its hand I A people does not 
allow itself to be used. Then it abandons the insurrection to itscll. 


The insurgents become pestiferous. A house is an e.scarpmcnt,_a 
door is a refusal, a fagade is a wall. This wall secs, hears, and wnl 
not. It might open and save you. No. This wall is a judge. It lonks 
upon yon and condemns you. How gloomy are these closed 
They seem dcail, they are living. Life, which is as it were suspended 
in them, still exists. Nobody' has come out of them for twenty-fnnr 
hours, but nobody is missing. In the interior of this rock, people S® 
attfl come, they lie down, they' get up ; they' arc at home there; the) 
drink and eat ; they are afraid there, a fearful thing! Fear excuse.-- 
this terrible inhospitality ; it tempers it with timidity, a nutigat"^S 
circumstance. Sometimes even, and this has been seen, fear become 
passion ; fright may change into fury', as prudence into rage; hence 
this saying so profound: The madmen of moderation. There ai" 
flamings of supreme dismay from which rage springs like a 
smoke. "What do these people want ? They are never contente . 
They compromise peaceable men as if we had not bad revolutio 
enough like this ! \Vhat do they come here for ? Let them get o 
of it themselves. So much the worse for them. It is their own 
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They have only got what they deserve. It doesn't concern us. Here 
is our poor street riddled with balls. They are a jiarcel of scunjis. 
Above all, don't open the door." And the house puts on tiui 
semblance of a tomb. The insurgent before that door is in his Ia<i 
agony ; he sees the grape and the drawn .sabres coming ; i f he calis. he 
knows that they hear him, hut that they will not come ; there are 
walls which might protect Itim, there are men who might .s.ave him ; 
and those walls have cars of flc-sh, and those men have bowels of 
stone. 

Whom shall he accuse? 

Nobody, and cveiybody. 

The imperfect age in which we live. 

It is always at her own ri.sk and peril that Utopia transforms her- 
self into insurrection, and from a philosojdiic prote.st becomes an 
armed protest, from Minerva, Pallas. The Utopia which grows im- 
patient and becomes cmcule knows what awaits her ; almost always 
she is loo soon. Then she resigns herself, and .stoically accepts, in- 
stead of triumph, catastrophe. She serves, without complaining, 
and exonerating them even, those who deny her, and it is her mag- 
nanimity to consent to abandonment. She is indomitable against hin- 
drance, and gentle towards ingratitude. 

But is it ingratitude ? 

Yes, from the point of view of the race. 

No, from the point of view of the individual. 

Progress is tlic mode of man. The general life of the human race 
is called Progress ; the collective advance of the human race is called 
Progress. Progress marches ; it makes the great human and terres- 
trial journey towards the celestial and the divine ; it has its halts 
where it rallies the belated flock; it has its stations where it medi- 
tates, in sight of some splendid Canaan suddenly unveiling its hon- 
zon ; it has its nights when it sleeps ; and it is one of the biller anxie- 
ties of the thinker to see the shadow upon the human soul, and to 
R‘cl in the darkness progress asleep, without being able to waken it. 

“God is dead perhaps," said Gerard dc Nerval one day, to him 
who rvriles these lines, confounding progress with God, and mis- 
taking the interruption of the movement for the death of the Bc- 

>»£:• 

He who despairs is wrong. Progress infallibly awakens, and, in 
.short, we might say that it advances even in sleep, for it has grown. 
When wc see it standing again, wc find it taller. To he always peace- 
ful belongs to progress no more than to the river ; raise no obstruc- 
tion, cast in no rock ; the obstacle makes water foam and humanitN' 
seethe. Hence troubles ; but after these troubles, we recognise that 
there has been some ground gained. Until order, which is nothing 
more nor less than universal peace, be e.stahli.shcd, nntil harmony 
and unity reign, progress will have revolutions for stations. 
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peeled, their aflerthou!,dit is dreaded, llicir conscience is denonnecd. 
'i’hcy arc reproached with raisin.q, buildinji, and licapincr np aeain^t 
the reigning social state a mound of miseries, of sorrows, of iniqui- 
ties, of griefs, of despairs, and with tearing up blocks of darkness 
from the lower dcptlis with which to entrench themselves and to 
fight. I\Icn cry to them : "You arc unp.iving hell !" Tliey might an- 
swer : "That is ivhy our barricade is made of good inteniinn-.’’ 

The best, certainly, is the peaceable solution. On the wlinie, let ns 
adniit, when we see the jiavcment, we think of the hear, and his is .a 
willingness about which society is not at ease. lint the snK-ntion of 
society depends upon itself ; to its own willingness we apjjcal. No 
violent remedy is nccc-ssary. Study evil lovingly, dcicnnine it, tlien 
cure it, 7'o that we urge. 

However this may lie, even when fallen, especially when fallen, 
august arc they wdio, upon all points of the world, with eyes fixe-l 
on France, struggle for the great work with the inflexible logic of 
the ideal; they give their life a pure gift for progress ; they accom- 
plish the will of Providence; tlicy perform a religions act. At the 
appointc^l hour, with as much disinterestedness as an actor who 
reaches his cue, obedient to llic divine scctiario, they enter into the 
tomb. And this hopeless comitat, and this stoical disappearance, they 
accept to lead to its splendid and supreme universal consequences 
the magnificent movement of man, irresistibly commcticcd on the 
14th of Jul}', 1789; these soldiers arc priests, d'hc I'rcnch Revolu- 
tion is an act of God. 

Still, there are, and it is proper to add this distinction to the dis- 
tinctions already indicated in another chaj)lcr, there arc accepted 
insurrections which arc called revolutions ; there arc rejected revo- 
lutions which arc called cmculcs. An insurrection breaking out is 
an idea passing its examination before the people. If the people 
drops its black hall, the idea is withered fruit ; tl^e insurrection is an 
alTray. 

To go to war upon every summons and whenever Utopia desires 
it, is not the part of the peoples. The nations have not always and at 
every hour the temperament of heroes and of martyrs. 

They arc positive. A priori, insurrection repels them; first, be- 
cause it often results in disaster, secondly, because it always has an 
ahstr.action for its point of departure. 

For, and this is beautiful, it is always for the ideal, and for the 
ideal alone, that those devote themselves who do devote themselves. 
An insurrection is an enthusiasm. Enllmsiasm may work itself into 
anger: hence tlie resort to arms. But every insurrection which is 
directed against a government or a regime aims still higher. Thus, 
for instance, let us Tci)eal what the cliiefs of the insurrection of 
1832, and in particular the young enthusiasts of the Rue <ic la Clian- 
vrcric, fought against, was not c.xaclly Louis Philippe. Itlost of 
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them, speaking frankly, rendered justice to the qualities of this king, 
midway between the monarchy and the revolution ; none hated him, 
But they attacked the younger branch of divine right in Louis 
Philippe as they had attacked the elder branch in Ciiarles X. ; and 
what they desired to overthrow in overthrowing royalty in France, 
as we have explained, was the usurpation of man over man, and of 
privilege over right, in the whole world. Paris wdthout a king has, 
as a consequence, the world without despots. They reasoned in this 
way. Their aim was distant doubtless, vague perhaps, and receding 
before effort, but great. 

Thus it is. And men sacrifice themselves for these visions, which, 
to the sacrificed, are illusions almost always, but illusions with 
which, upon the whole, all human certainty is mingled. The insur- 
gent poetises and gilds the insurrection. He throws himself into 
these tragic things, intoxicated with what he is going to do. Who 
knows? they will succeed perhaps. They are but few; they have 
against them a whole army ; but they defend right, natural law, that 
sovereignty of each over himself, of which there is no abdication 
possible, justice, truth, and in case of need they die like the three 
hundred Spartans. They think not of Don Quixote, but of Leonidas. 
And they go forward, and, once engaged, they do not recoil, and they 
hurl themselves headlong, hoping for unparalleled victory, revolu- 
tion completed, progress set at liberty, the aggrandisement of the 
human race, universal deliverance ; anci seeing at the worst a Ther- 
mopylze. 

These passages at arms for progress often fail ; why, we have 
just told. The throng is restive under the sway of the paladins. The 
heavy masses, the multitudes, fragile on account of, their ven' 
weight, dread uncertainties ; and there is uncertainty in the ideal. 

Moreover, let it not be forgotten, interests are there, little friendly 
to the ideal and the emotional. Sometimes the stomach paralyses 
the heart. 

The grandeur and the beauty of France are that she care.s k'.=s 
for the belly than other peoples ; she knots the rope about her Jwns 
more easily. She is first awake, last asleep. She goes in advance. She 
is a pioneer. 

That is because she is an artist. , . 

The ideal is nothing more nor less than the culminating point ot 
logic, even as the beautiful is nothing more nor less than the snin- 
mit of the true. The artist people is thus the consistent people. 
love beauty is to see light. Tliis is why the torch of Europe, that ’S to 
say, civilisation, was first borne by Greece, who passed it to 
who passed it to France. Divine pioneer peoples 1 Vital hmpada 
iraduut! 

An admirable thing, the poetr)- of a people is the element of its 
urogress. The amount of civilisation is measured by the amount o 
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I!!':, imagination. Only a civilising pcojile must remain a manlv peoiile. 
sir' Corinth, yes; Sybaris, no. He who hccome.s ctTcminatc'lKVonies 
corrupt. We must be neither dilettanti nor virtuosi; but wc mu't 
y be artist.s._ In the matter of civilisation, wc must not refine, hut we 
must sublime. On this condition, we give the human race the pattern 
of the ideal. 

jj; 1 lie modern ideal has its type in art, and its means in science. It is 
through science that we shall realise that august vision of the poets ; 
. 1 , social beauty. _Wc shall reproduce Eden i)y A-fB. At the point 
which civilisation has readied, the exact is a necessary element of 
.. the splendid, and the artistic sentiment is not merely served, hut 
completed by the scientific organ ; dream must calculate. Art, which 
is tlie conqueror, must hai'c its fulcrum in .‘•cicuce. which is the 
mover. The solidity of the mounting is imjiortant. The modern 
spirit is the genius of Greece with the genius of India for its vehicle ; 
Alexander upon the elephant. 

Races petrified in dogma or demoralised by lucre are unfit to lead 
civilisation. Genuflexion before the idol or the dollar atrophies the 
muscle which walks and the will which goes. Hieratic or mercantile 
absorption diminishes the radiance of a people, lowers its horizon 
by lowering its level, and deprives it of that intelligence of the uni- 
versal aim, at tiic same time human and divine, whidi makes the 
missionary nations. Babylon has no ideal. Carthage has no ideal. 
Athens and Rome have and jweserve, even through all the thick night 
of centuries, haloes of civilisation. 

France is of the same quality of pco])lc ns Greece and Italy. She is 
Athenian by the beautiful, and Roman by tlic great. In addition she 
is good. She gives herself. She is oftencr than other peoples in the 
spirit of devotion and sacrifice. Only this spirit takes licr and leaves 
her. And here lies the great peril for those who run when she wishes 
to walk, or who walk when she wishes to stop. France has her re- 
lai)scs of materialism, and, at certain moments, the ideas which ob- 
struct that sublime brain lose all that recalls French greatness, and 
are of the dimensions of a Missouri or of a South Carolina. What is 
to he done ? The giantess is playing the dwarf ; immense France has 
licr childi.sh whims. That is all. 

To this nothing can he said. A people, like a star, has the right of 
eclipse. And all is well, provided the liglit return and the eclipse do 
not degenerate into night. Dawn and resurrection arc synonyms. 
The reappearance of the light is identical with the persistence of the 
:Me. 

I-et us lay down these things with calmness. Death on the barri- 
cade, or a grave in exile, is an acceptable alternative for devotion. 
'Hie true name of devotion is disinterestedness. Let the abandonc<I 
submit to abandonment, let the exile submit to exile, and let tis con- 
tent our.sclvcs with imploring the great pcojdcs not to recede too far. 
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The wall helrl well. 

The insurgents fired inipeluously. The barric.ade .“^c.alcd li;:e 
a mane of flashes. 1'hc assault was so sudden tiiat for a inor.K-nl it 
was overflowed by assailants : but it shook otT the soldiers as the lifu 
does the dogs, and it was covered v.dth besiegers onlv as a cHtT is with 
foam, to reappear, a moment afterwards, steep, black, and formid- 
able. 

The column, compelled to fall back, remained massed in the 
street, unsheltered, hut tcrrihlc, and replied to the redoubt by a 
fearful fulisadc. Whoever has seen fireworks rernemhers tliat sheaf 
made hy a crossing of flashes which is called the honqnct. Imagine 
the bouquet, not now vertical, but horizontal, bearing a ball, a buck- 
shot, or a bullet, at the point of each of its jets of fire, and .<;oattering 
death in its clusters of thunder. The h.arricade was licneatli it. 

On both sides equal resolution. Bravery there was almost bar- 
baric, and vras mingled with a sort of heroic ferocity which began 
v.’ilh the sacrifice of itself. Those were liie day.s when a National 
Guard fought like a Zouave. The troops desired to make an end of it ; 
the insurrection desired to .';lnigglc. The acceptance of death in full 
youth and in full health makes a frenzy of intrepidity. Every man 
in this melee felt the aggrandisement given by the supreme hour. 
^'llc street was covered with dead. 

Enjolra.s was at one end of the barricade, and Marins at the other. 
Enjolras, who carried the whole barricade in bis head, reserved and 
sheltered himself; three .soldiers fell one after tlic other under bis 
battlement, without even having perceived him; Marins fought 
v.’ithout shelter, l ie took no aim. He .stood with more than half In’s 
body above the summit of the redoubt. There is no wilder prodigal 
than a mi.scr who takes the bit in his teeth ; there is no man more 
fearful in action than a dreamer. ^larius was tcrrii)le and pensive. 
]Ic was in the battle as iti a dream. One would have said a phantom 
firing a musket. 

The cartridges of the bc.sicgcd were becoming exhausted; not so 
their sarca,«ms. In this whirlwind of the sepulchre in which they 
were, they laughed. 

Conrfcyrac was liarchcadcd. 

“W'liat have you done witli your hat?" inquired Bossuct. 

Courfeyrac answered : 

‘They have knocked it off at last by their cannonade." 

Or indeed they said haughty tliing.s. 

‘‘Docs anybody nnder.stand these men,’’ exclaimed Fcuilly bitterly 
(and he cited the names, well-known names, famous even, some of 
the old army), ‘‘who jiromiscd to join us, and took an oath to help 
us, and who were hound to it in honour, and who are our generals, 
. and who nbamlon us !” 

And Comheferre simply answered with a grave smile: 
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“There are j)cople who observe the rules of honour as we observe 
the stars, from afar off.” 

The interior of the barricade was so strewn with torn cartridges 
that one would have said it had been snowing. 

The assailants had the numbers ; the in.surgents the jjosition. Ther 
were on the top of a wall, and they shot down the soldiers at the 
muzzles of their muskets, as they stumbled over the dead and 
wounded and became entangled in the escarpment. This barricade, 
built as it was, and admirabl)' supported, was reall}' one of those 
positions in which a handful of men hold a legion in clicck. Stiii, 
constantly reinforced and increasing under the shower of balls, the 
attacking column inexorabl}' approached, and now, little by little, 
step by step, but with certainty, the army hugged the barricade as the 
screw hugs the wine press. 

There was assault after assault. The horror continued to increase, 

Then resounded over tliis pile of paving-stones, in this Rue dc k 
Ciranvrerie, a struggle worthy the walls of Troy. These men, wan, 
tattered, and exhausted, who had not eaten for twenty-four hours, 
who had not slept, who had but a few more shots to fire, who felt 
their pockets empty of cartridges, nearly all wounded, their heath 
or arms bound with a smutty and blackened cloth, -with holes in 
their coats whence the blood was flowing, scarcely armed with 
worthless muskets and with old hacked swords, became Titans. The 
barricade was ten times approached, assaulted, scaled, and never 
taken. 

To form an idea of this struggle, imagine fire applied to a nuss 
of terrible valour, and that you are witnessing the conflagration, h 
was not a combat, it was the interior of a furnace ; there mouths 
brcatlied flame ; there faces were wonderful. There the human form 
seemed impossible, the combatants flashed flames, and it was terrible 
to see going and coming in that lurid smoke these salamanders of 
the fray. The successive and simultaneous scenes of this grand 
slaughter, we decline to paint. The epic alone has a right to fill twelve 
thousand lines with one battle. 

One would have said it was that hell of Brahminisni, the nmst 
formidable of the seventeen abysses, which the Veda calls ibe Forest 
of Swords. 

They fought breast to breast, foot to foot, with pistols, with 
sabres, with fists, at a distance, close at hand, from above, from bs* 
low, from everywhere, from the roofs of the house, from the win- 
dows of the wine-shop, from the gratings of the cellars into wlncn 
some had slipped. They were one against sixty. The fa?ade of to- 
rinth, half demolished, was hideous. The window, riddled witn 
grape, had lost glass and sash, and was now nothing but a shai^^j^_ 
hole, confusedly blocked with paving-stones. Bossuct was kibcQ, 
Fcuill}’ was killed ; Courfeyrac was killed ; Joly was killed ; Com 
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fcrre, pierced by three bayonct-lhrusts in the breast, just ns iie was 
lifting a wounded soldier, had only time to look to hcaveti. and ex- 
pired. 

Marius, still fighting, was so hacked wiili wottufls, j^ardcularly 
about his head, that the countenance was lost itt IiIchk!, and vraj 
v.'ould have said that Ite had his face covered with a red hantiker- 
chief. 

Enjolras alone was untouched. When his weajKui failed, he 
reached his hand to right or left, and an in.surgcnt put whatever 
weapon he could in his grasp. Of four swords, fuie more than I'rau- 
cis I. at Marignan, he now had but one stump remaining. 

Homer says ; "Diomed slays A.xylus, son of I'cuihras, who dwelt 
in happy Ari.sbe; Eur3-alus, son of Mecistcu.s, c.xterminates Drcsos 
and Ojdieliios, Acsepus, and that Pedasus whom the Naiad 
Aliarbarea conceived by the irrcproaclialdc Buetdion ; Uly.sses 
overthrows Pidutes of Pcrcotc; Antilochns, Abicrus; Polypxtes, 
Astyalus ; Polydarn.is, Otus of Cylicnct and Tcucer, .Arctaon, Me- 
ganthis dies beneath the spear of Euripylus. Agamemnon, iving of 
heroes, prostrates Elatus born in the loftv city which tlic .‘:ounding 
Satnio laves,” In our old poems of exploits, Esplandian attacks the 
giant Marquis Swanliborc with a two-edged fiamc, while he defends 
himself bv stoning the knight with llie towers which he tear.s up. 
Our ancient mural frescoes show us the two dukes of Brittany and 
of Bourbon, armed, mailed, and crested for war, on borscback, and 
meeting each other, battlc-axc in hand, masked with iron, hooted 
willi iron, gloved with iron, one caparisoned with ermine, the other 
draped with azure ; Brittany with his lion between the tv.’o horns of 
his crown. Bourbon with a monstrous fleur dc lys on the vizor of 
his casque. But to he siqicrb, it is not necessary to hear, like Vvon, 
the ducal morion, to handle, like Esplandian, a living flame, or like 
Phylc-s, father of Polydamas, to have brought from EjMiyrrc a fine 
armour, a present from the king of men Euphetes ; it is enough to 
give life for a conviction or for a loj'alt^'. That little artless soldier, 
ycstcrda\' a peasant of Bcaucc or Limousin, who prowls, cabbage- 
knife at'his side, about the children’s nurses in the Luxembourg, 
that pale young student bending over a piece of anatomy or a book, 
a fair-haired youtli who trims his beard with scissors, take them 
both, breathe upon them a breath of duly, place them opposite each 
other in the Boucherat square or in the Cul-dc-sac Blanche Mibray, 
and let the one fight for his flag, and the other for his ideal, and let 
them both imagine that lhc\’ are fighting for the country ; the strife 
will be colossal ; and the shadow which will be thrown upon that 
great epic field where humanity is struggling, by his blue-coat and 
this saw -bones in quarrel, will equal the shadow w’hich is cast b\" 
Alcgaryon, King of Lycia, full of tigers, wrestling body to body 
with the immense .Ajax, equal of the gods. 
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XXII 


FOOT TO FOOT 

When there were none of the chiefs alivc'save Enjolras and Marius, 
who were at tire extremities of the barricade, the centre, which 
Courfeyrac, Joly, Bossuet, FeuUly, and Combeferrc had so_ lou? 
sustained, gave way. The artillery, without making a practicable 
breach, had deeply indented the centre of the redoubt ; there, tlie 
summit of the wall had disappeared under the balls, and had tuni* 
bled down ; and the rubbish which had fallen, sometimes on the in- 
terior, sometimes on the exterior, had finally made, as it was_ heaped 
up, on either side of the wall, a kind of talus, both on the inside, and 
on the outside. The exterior talus offered an inclined plane for at- 
tack. 

A final assault was now attempted, and this assault succeeded. The 
mass bristling with bayonets and hurled at a double-quick step, came 
on irresistible, and the dense battle-front of the attacking column 
appeared in the smoke at the top of the escarpment. This time, li 
•was finished. The group of insurgents who defended the centre fell 
back pell-mell. 

d'hen grim love of life was roused in some. Covered by the aim 
of that forest of muskets, several were now unwilling to die. Tins 
is a moment when the instinct of sclf-prcsen'ation raises a how, 
and the animal reappears in the man. They were pushed back to the 
high six-story house which formed the rear of the redoubt. This 
house might be safety. This house was barricaded, and, as it were, 
walled in from top to bottom. Before the troops of the line would 
he in the interior of the redoubt, there was time for a door to open 
and shut, a flash was enough for that, and the door of this house, 
suddenly half opened and closed again immediately, to these de- 
spairing men was life. In the rear of this house, there were streets, 
possible flight, space. They began to strike this door with the hutfs 
of their muskets, and with kicks, calling, shouting, begging, 
ing their hands. Nobody opened. From the window on the tlim 
story, the death’s head looked at them, , 

But Enjolras and Marius, with seven or eight who tod tocn ta - 
lied about them, sprang forward and protected them. Enjoira 
cried to the soldiers : “Keep back !’’ and an officer not obeying, hn- 
jolras killed the officer. lie was now in the little interior court o 
the redoubt, with his back to the house of Corinth, his sworp m ‘ 
liand, his carbine in the other, keeping the door of the 
open while he barred it against the assailants. He cried to Iho < ' 
spairing : “There is hut one door open. This one.” And, 
them with his body, alone facing a battalion, be made them F-!; 
behind him. All rushed in. Enjolras executing with Ins car u 
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which he now used as a cane, what cudgel-jdaycrs call la rose eo-.t- 
vcrlc, heat down the bayonets about him and'befnrc liim, and en- 
tered last of all; and for an instant it v;as li'jrrible, the soldiers 
struggling to get in, the insurgents to close the door. The door v/ns 
pj-'l closed with such violence that, in shutting into its frame, it exj.'oscd, 
cut ofr, and adhering to the casement, the thumb and lingers of a 
.:0; soldier who had caught hold of it. 

Marius remained without. A ball had broken his shonldcr-bladr ; 
Ic he felt that he was fainting, and that he was falling. At that moment, 
ti. his eyes already closed, he experienced the shock of a vigorou.s hand 
seizing him, and his fainting fit, in which he lo.st consciousness, left 
T him hardl}'- time for this thought, mingled with the last memory of 
Coscltc: 'T am taken prisoner. I shall he shot." 

Enjolras, not seeing Marius among those who had taken refuge 
in the wine-shop, had the same idea. But they had reached that mo- 
ment when each has onl}’- time to think of his own death. Enjolras 
fixed the bar of the door and bolted it, and fastened it with a double 
'f: turn of lock and jiadlock, while they were beating furiously on the 
outside, the soldiers with the butts of their muskets, the sappers 
with their axes. Tiie assailants were massed upon tills door. Tiic 
■ siege of the wine-shop was now beginning. 

The soldiers, we must say, were greatly irritated, 
i The death of the sergeant of artillery had angered them ; and 
then, a more deadly thing, during the few hours_ which preceded 
the attack, it had been told among Uicm that the insurgents muti- 
lated pri.soncrs, and that there was in the wine-shop the body of a 
soldier headless. This sort of unfortunate nimour is the ordin.wy 
accompaniment of civil ^vars, and it was a false report of this kind 
which, at a later day, caused the catastrophe of the Rue Trans- 
nonain. 

When the door was barricaded, Enjolras said to the rest : 

"J.ct us sell ourselves dearly.” 

Then he approached the tabic upon which Iilabcnf and Gavroebe 
were extended. Two straight and rigid forms could be seen under 
the black cloth, one large, the other small, and the two faces were 
vaguely outlined beneath the stifT folds of the .shroud. A hand pro- 
jected from below the pall, and hung towards the floor. It was the 
old man’s. 

Enjolras bent down and kissed that venerable hand, as in the 
evening he had kissed the forehead. 

They were the only kisses which he had given in his life. 

We must be brief. The barricade bad .struggled like a gate of 
Thebes ; the wine-shop struggled like a house of Saragossa. Such 
resistances arc dogged. No quarter. No parley possible. They are 
willing to die provided they kill. When Suchcl says ; ''Capitulate,” 
Palafox answers : “After the war with cannon, war with the knife " 
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iifehcads of those who were cntcrin". Me hatl pot the l.liHarr! tnl-U- 
®3i;r;.d>dwccn the assailants and himself: he had retreated to ti:e cornet 
Efihtiof the room, and there, with proud eye, liau;:hiv hea»). r-.rid tltat 
liiepr-:t stump of a weapon in his grasp, he was still so fnrmitiahle that a 
i2lij,r!;; large space was left about him. A cry arose: 

' TEc “This is the chief. It is he who killed the artillervm.an. .As he has 
I 'k: put himself tiicrc, it is a good pbce. Let him stay, i.et us sliooi iiitn 
itfhl: on the spot.’’ 

kiilr:: “Shoot me.” said Enjolras. 

throwing away the stump of his carbine, and fohlittg his 
Ms; arms, he presented his breast. 

tek boldness tliat dies well alw.ays moves men. .As soon ns iCn- 

rofci' folded his arms, accepting the end, the uproar of the con- 

f^ict ceased in the room, and that chaos suddenly hushed into a sort 
^ of sepulchral solemnity. It seemed as if tlic menacing tnajesty of 
Enjolras, disarmed and motionless, weighed upon that tumiilt, ami 
jVC as if, merely by the authority of his tranquil eye, this young man, 
who alone had no woutid, superb, hloorly. fascinating, indiiTerent 
as if he were invulnerable, compelled that sinister mob to kill him 
respectfully. His beauty, at that moment, augmented by his clig- 
H' nity, was a resplendence, and, as if he could no more he fatigued 
fy; than wounded, after the terrible twenty-fonr honrs which had just 
elapsed, he was fresh and rosy. It was of him perhaps that the wit- 
ness .spoke who said afterwards before the cnurt-mnrlial : “There 
was one insurgent whom I heard called .Apollo,” .A National (luard 
Cv who was aiming at Enjolras, dropped his weapon, saying ; “It seems 
iji' to me that I am shooting a flower.” 

j; Twelve men formed in jdaloon in the corner opposite Enjolras 
and made their muskets ready iu silence. 

Then a sergeant cried : “Take aim !” 

An officer intervened. 

“Wail.” 

And addressing Enjolras ; 

“Do you wish vonr eyes bandaged ?” 

“No.'’ 

“Was it really you who killed the .sergeant of artillery?” 

Within a few seconds Grantairc had awakened. 

Grantairc, it will he Tcmcmbcrcd, had been aslecfi since the day 
previous in the upper room of the winc-.shop, sitting in a chair, 
leaning heavily forward on a table. 

He realised* in all its energ}’. strength, the old metaphor: dead 
drunk. The hideous potion, absinthc-stoul-alcohol, had thrown 
him into a lelharg>’. His table being small, and of no use in the bar- 
ricade. they had left it to him. He had continued in the same pos- 
ture, his breast doubled over the table, his head lying fiat upon his 
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arms, surrounded by glasses, jugs, and bottles. He slept u’ith that 
crushing sleep of the torpid bear and the overfed leech. Nothing bnil 
affected him, neither the musketry, nor the balls, nor the grape which 
penetrated through the casement into the room in w'hich he was. 
Nor the prodigious uproar of the assault. Only, he responded some- 
times to the cannon with a snore. He seemed waiting there for a 
ball to come and save him the trouble of awaking. Several corpses 
lay about him ; and, at the first glance, nothing distinguished him 
from those deep sleepers of death. 

.Noise does not waken a drunkard ; silence wakens him. This 
peculiarity has been observed more than once. The fall of every- 
thing about him augmented Grantaire’s oblivion ; destruction was 
a lullaby to him. The kind of haft in the tumult before Enjolras was 
a shock to his heavy sleep. It was the effect of a waggon at a gallop 
stopping short. The sleepers are roused by it, Grantaire rose up 
with a start, stretched his arms, rubbed his eyes, looked, gaped, and 
understood. 

Drunkenness ending is like a curtain torn away. We see alt(^ 
gethcr. and at a .single glance, all that is concealed. Everything h 
suddenly presented to the memory ; and the drunkard who know.^ 
nothing of what has taken place for twenty-four hours, has no 
sooner opened his eyes than he is aware of all that has passed. Hss 
ideas come back to him with an abrupt lucidity ; the eflaccment of 
drunkenness, a sort of lye-wash which blinds the brain, dissipates, 
and give place to clear and precise impressions of the reality. 

Retired as he was in a corner and as it were sheltered behind the 
billiard-table, the soldiers, their eyes fixed upon Enjolras, had not 
even noticed Grantaire, and the sergeant was preparing to repeat 
the order : "Take aim !” rvhen suddenly they heard a powerful voieo 
cry out beside them : 

"F/t'c la Republique! I belong to it.” 

Grantaire had arisen. 

The immense glare of the whole combat which he had mbi'Cd 
and in which he bad not been, appeared in the flashing eye ot tho 
transfigured drunkard. 

lie repeated: “I'h'c la Republique!" crossed the room ^ 
firm step, and took his place before the muskets beside Enjolras. 

“Two at one siiot,” said he. 

And, turning towards Enjolras gently, he said to him'. 

“Will you permit it ?” 

Enjolras grasped bis hand with a smile. 

Tile smile was not finished when the report was heard. _ 

Enjolras, pierced by eight balls, remained backed .against t 
wall as if the balls had nailed him there. Only he bowed his iiea 

Grantaire, stricken down, fell at his feet. * , - 

A few moments afterwards, -the soldiers dislodged the las. 
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surgcnts who had (akcn refuge in t!ic top of the Thev jlrrd 

through a wooden lattice into ilic garret. Thee fought its ;Iie'rsiEic,<. 
They threw tlic bodies out of the window.*;, .'fome living, 'i'wo vo!- 
tigeurs, wito were trying to raise the sliattered ninniims; were killed 
by two siiots from a carbine fired from tiie dormer-winibovs. A 
man in a blouse was ])itched out headlong, with a bavoiivt thrust 
in his belly, and his death-rattle was finished upon tlie ground. A 
soldier and an insurgent slipped together on the slojic of the tiled 
roof, and would not let go of each other, and fell, cla*-j)ed in a v.-ibl 
embrace. Similar struggle in the cellar. Cries, sliots, savage .';tajn]>- 
ing. Then silence. Tlic Itarricade was taken. 

The soldiers commenced the search of tlic hou.'^cs round about 
and the pursuit of the fugitives. 


XXIV 

I'UISONEU 

was in fact a prisoner. Prisoner of Jean Valjean. 

The hand wliicli had seized him from behind at tlic moment lie 
was falling, and the grasp of which he had felt in losing con.«cion.s- 
nc.'s.s, wn.s the hand of Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean h.ad taken no other part in the cniiihat than to ex- 
pose himself. Save fur him, in that supreme phase of the death- 
.struggle, nobody would have thought of the wounded. Thanks to 
him, everywhere jircsent in the carnage like a providence, tliosc v.-ho 
fell were taken up, carried into the h.ascment-room, and their wounds 
dressed. In the intervals, he repaired tlic barricade. But nothing 
which cotikl resemble a blow, an attack, or even a personal defence 
came from his hands. He was silent, and gave aid. Moreover, he had 
only a few scratches. The halls refused him. If suicide were a part 
of what had occurred to him in coining to this sepulchre, in that 
respect lie had not succeeded. But wc tloubt whether he had tliought 
of suicide, an irreligious act. 

Jean V’aljean, in the tliick cloud of the combat, did not appear to 
sec Marius ; the fact is, that he did not take his eyes from him. Wdieii 
a shot struck down Marius, Jean Valjean bounded with tlic agility 
of a tiger, dropped upon him as upon a prey, and carried him away. 

The whirlwind of the attack at that instant concentrated so 
fiercely upon Enjolras and the door of the wine-shop, that nobody 
saw Jean Valjean cross the unpaved field of the barricade, holding 
the -consclcss Marius in hi.s arms, and disappear bcliind the corner 
of the house of Corinth. 

It will he rcinemhered that thi.s corner was a sort of cape on the 
street ; it sheltered from balls and gra]ic, and from sight also, a few 
.''({uare feel of ground. Tlius, there is sometimes in conflagrations 
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shoulders, to descend, with that burden upon his back, b}' the aid 
o£ his elbows and knees, into this kind of v.-ell, fortunately not %-er>' 
deep, to let fall over his head the hea\y iron trapdoor upon which 
the stones were shaken back again, to find a foothold upon a flagged 
surface ten feet below the ground, this v.'zs executed lilre vrhat is 
done in delirium, with the strength of a giant and the rapiditj- of an 
eagle ; it required but very few moments. 

Jean Valjean found himself, with Marius still senseless, in a sort 
of long underground passage. 

There, deep peace, absolute silence, night. 

The impression which he had formerlj" felt in falling from the 
street into the convent came back to him. Only, what he was novr 
carr}'ing av/ay -was not Cosette; it was Marius. 

He could now hardly hear above him, like a vague murmur, the 
fearful tumult of the wine-shop taken by assault. 
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shoulders, to descend, with that burden upon his back, by the aid 
of his elbows and knees, into this kind of well, fortunately not very 
deep, to let fall over his head the heavy iron trapdoor upon which 
the stones were shaken back again, to find a foothold upon a flagged 
surface ten feet below the ground, this was executed like what is 
done in delirium, with the strength of a giant and the rapidity of an 
eagle ; it required but very few moments. 

Jean Valjean found himself, with Marius still senseless, in a sort 
of long underground passage. 

There, deep peace, absolute silence, night. 

The impression which he had formerly felt in falling from the 
street into the convent came back to him. Only, what he was now 
carrying away was not Cosette; it was Marius. 

He could now hardly hear above him, like a vague murmur, the 
fearful tumult of the wine-shop taken by assault. 
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Thus wills that mysterious creation which is transformation upon 
earth and transfiguration in heaven. 

Put that into the great crucible; your abundance shall spring 
from it. The nutrition of the plains makes the nourishment of men. 

_ You have the power to throw away this wealth, and to think me 
ridiculous into the bargain. That will cap the climax of your igno- 
rance. 

Statistics show that France, alone, makes a liquidation of a hun- 
dred millions every year into the Atlantic from the mouths of her 
rivers. Mark this: with that hundred millions you might pay a 
quarter of the expenses of the government. The cleverness of man 
is such that he prefers to throw this hundred millions into the gut- 
ter. It is the very substance of the people which is carried away, 
here drop by drop, there in floods, by the wretched vomiting of our 
sewers into the rivers, and the gigantic collection of our rivers into 
the ocean. Each hiccough of our cloaca costs us a thousand francs. 
From this two results: the land impoverished and the water in- 
fected. Hunger rising from the furrow and disease rising from the 
river. 

It , is notorious, for instance, that at this hour the Thames is 
poisoning London. 

As for Paris, it has been necessary within a few years past, to 
carry most of the mouths of the sewers down the stream below the 
last bridge, 

A double tubular arrangement, provided with valves and sluice- 
ways, sucking up and flowing back, a system of elementary drain- 
age, as simple as the lungs of man, and which is already in full op- 
eration in several villages in England, would suffice to bring into our 
cities the pure water of the fields and send back into our fields the 
rich water of the cities; and this easy see-saw, the simplest in the 
world, would retain in our possession the hundred millions thrown 
away. We are thinking of something else. 

The present system does harm in endeavouring to do good. The 
intention is good, the result is sad. Men think they are purging the 
city, they are emaciating the population. A sewer is a mistake. When 
drainage everywhere, with its double function, restoring what it 
takes away, shall have replaced the sewer, that simple impoverishing 
washing, then, this being combined with the data of a new social 
economy, the products of the earth will be increased tenfold, and the 
problem of misery will be wonderfully diminished. Add the sup- 
pression of parasitism, it will be solved. ^ . 

In the meantime, the public wealth runs off into the river, and 
the leakage continues. Leakage is the word. Europe is ruining her- 
self in this way by exhaustion. 

As for France, we have just named her figure. Now, Paris con- 
taining a twenty-fifth of the total French population, and the 
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Parisian guano licing the richest of all, we are within the truth in 
estimating at five mliiions the portion of Paris in the loss oi the 
hundred milHons which Fraitcc annually throws away. These five 
millions, employed in aid and in enjoyment, would double the 
splendour of Paris. The city expends tlicin in cloacre. So that we ms 
say that the great prodigality of Paris, her inarvellons fete, her 
Bcaiijon folly, her orgy, her fnll-hnndcd outponring of gold, her 
pageant, hcrduxnry. her magnificence, is her setver. 

It is in this way tlrat, in the blindness of a vicious political ccoti* 
omy, we drown and let fioal down stream and he lost in the dcpllu. 
the welfare of all. There should be Saint Cloud nettings for ihc 
public fortnne. 

Economically, the fact may be summed up thus: Paris a leahv 
basket. 

Paris, that model city, that pattern of well-formed capitals ol 
which every people eixleavoiirs to have a copy, that metropolis oi 
the iiieal, that august country of the initiative, of impulse atid err 
terpri-e, that centre and that abode of mind, that nation city, tjint 
hive of the luutre, that tnarvellotis compound of Babylon and Cor- 
ituh, from the point i>f view which we have just indicated, wotiW 
make a pettsam of I'ok-ian shrug his shoulders. 

Imitate Patt'^, yon will ruin yourself. 

Moreover, particularly in this immemorial and senseless waste, 
Paris lHT.^e!f imitates. 

These surpri-iitg ahsuniities arc not new ; there is no young foHr 
in tiiis, Tite ancients acted like tlie moderns. “The cloacrcof Ronn-'. 
says l.ieliig. '‘ahsorbed all the well-being of the Roman peas.Wt. 
When the t'.ainpagna of l\omc was ruined by the Roman sewer, 
Rome exlviusied Italy, and when .she bad put ftaly into Iicr cloaca, 
she poured .Sicily in, (hen Sardinia, then Africa. The sewer of Ronic 
engulfeil the world, 1'his cloaca olTered its maw to the city and to 
the globe. L 'rhi ct m /'i. Eternal city, rmfathomable sewer. 

In these things, as well as in others, Rome sets the cxainpla. 

^ This example, Paris follows, with all the .stupidity peculiar to 
cities of genius. 

Eorthe necc'.sitie.s of the operatum which we have just cxpla'aco, 
P.aris has another Paris under her.sclf ; a Paris of sewers ; winch has 
its slreet.s, its crossings, its .squ.arcs, its blind alleys, its arteries, am 
its circulation, which is slime, minus the human form. 

For we must flatter nothing, not even a great people ; where there 
is everything, there is ignominy by the side of sublimity ; and, 
Paris contains .Athens, the city of light. Tyre, the city yf iwayr 
Sparta, the city of manhood, Nineveh, the city of prodig)’, it contaun 
also Luielia. the city of mire. ’ . . t 

Resides, the seal of her power is there also, and the titanic Mir 
of Paris realises, amotig monuments, that stran.ee ideal rcaint' 
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ill humanity by some men, such as Machiavelli, Bacon, and aiira- 
beau : the sublimity of abjectness. 

The subsoil of Paris, -if the eye could penetrate the surface, would 
present the aspect of a colossal madrepore. A sponge has hardly 
more defiles and passages than the tuft of earth of fifteen miles’ 
circuit upon which rests the ancient great city. Without speaking 
of the_ catacombs, which are a cave apart, without speaking of the 
inextricable trellis of the gas-pipes, without counting the vast tubu- 
lar system for the distribution of living water which ends in the 
hydrants, the sewers of themselves alone form a prodigious dark 
network under both banks ; a labyrinth the descent of which is its 
clue. 

There is seen, in the humid haze, the rat. which seems the product 
of the accouchement of Paris. 

II 

THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE SEWER 

Imagine Paris taken off like a cover, a bird’s-eye view of the sub- 
terranean network of the sewers will represent upon either bank a 
sort of huge branch engrafted upon the river. Upon the right bank, 
the belt-sewer will be the trunk of this branch, the secondary con- 
duits will be the limbs, and the primary drains will be the twigs. 

This figure is only general and half exact, the right angle, which 
is the ordinary angle of this kind of underground ramification, be- 
ing very rare in vegetation. 

We shall form an image more closely resembling this strange 
geometric plan by supposing that we see spread upon a background 
of darkness some grotesque alphabet of the East jumbled as in a 
medley, the shapeless letters of which are joined to each other, ap- 
parently pell-mell and as if by chance, sometimes by their corners, 
sometimes by their extremities. 

The sinks and the sewers played an important part in the Middle 
Ages, in the Lower Empire, and in the ancient East. In them pesti- 
lence was born, in them despots died. The multitudes regarded al- 
most with a religious awe these beds of corruption, monstrous 
cradles of death. The pit of vermin of Benares is not less bewilder- 
ing' than the Pit of Lions of Babylon. Tiglath Pilezer, according to 
the Rabbinical books, swore by the sink of Nineveh. It was from 
the sewer of Miinstef that John of Leyden made his false moon rise, 
and it was from the cloaca pit of Kekhschab that his eastern Me- 
UKchmus, Mokannah, the veiled prophet of Khorassan, made his 
false sunrise. 

The history of men is reflected in the .history of cloacje. The 
Gemonias describe Rome. The sewer of Paris has been a terrible 
thins in time past. It has been a sepulchre, it has been an asylum. 
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Crime, intelligence, social protest, liberty of conscience, tbouglit 
theft, all that human laws pursue or have pursued, have hidden ii 
this hole; the Maillotins in the fourteenth century, the Tire-laine 
in the fifteenth, the Huguenots in the sixteenth, the Illuminati o 
Morin in the seventeenth, the Chauffeurs in the eighteenth. A hnn 
dred years ago, the blow of the dagger by night came thence, t!ij 
pickpocket in danger glided thither; the forest had its cave; Pari., 
had its sewer. Vagabondage, that Gallic picarena, accepted the sewer 
as an affiliation of the Cour des Miracles, and at night, crafty and 
ferocious, returned into the Maubue vomitoria as into an alcove. 

It was quite natural that those whose field of daily labour was 
the Cul-de-sac Yide-Gousset, or the Rue Coupe-Gorge, should 
have for their nightly abode the culvert of the Chemin Vert or the 
Hurepoix kennel. Hence a swarm of traditions. All manner of 
phantoms haunt these long solitary' corridors, putridity and miasma 
everywhere ; hei e and there a breathing-hole through which Villon 


within chats with Rabelais without. 

The sewer, in old Paris, is the rendezvous of all drainages and all 
assays. Political economy sees in it a detritus, social philosophy sees 
in it a residuum. 

The sewer is the conscience of the city’. All things converge into 
it and are confronted with one another. In this lurid place there is 
darkness, but tliere are no secrets. Evcry'thing has its real form, or 
at least its definitive form. This can be said for the garbage-heap, 
that it is no liar. Frankness has taken refuge in it. Basil’s mask is 
found there, but we sec the pasteboard, and the strings, and the in- 
side as well as the outside, and it is emphasised with honest mum 
Scapin’s false nose is close by. All the uncleanness of civilisation, 
when once out of service, fall into this pit of truth, where the im- 
mense social slipping is brought to an end. They' are swallowed up, 
but they are displayed in it. This pell-mell is a confession. Hcr^no 
more false appeamnccs, no possible plastering, the filth takes offhs 
.shirt, absolute nakedness, rout of illusions and of mirages, nothin^ 
more but what is, wearing the sinister face of what is enclin,?. Pea** 
ity and disappearance. Here, the stump of a bottle confesses drunK* 
enness, the handle of a basket tells of domestic life; here, the app'e 
core which has had literary opinions becomes again an apple eom, 
the face on the big sou freely covers itself with verdigris, the sputie 
of Caiaphas encounters FalstafF’s vomit, the louis d'or which conus 
from the gaming-house jostles the nail from ■which_ hangs the sui- 
cide’s bit of rope, a livid fcctus rolls by wrapped in the 
which danced at the opera last Mardi Gras, a cap which hasjtulge-^ 
men wallows near a rottenness which was one of 
coats ; it is more than brotherhood, it is the closest intinmey. Aji i* 
paints besmears. The last veil is rent. A sewer is a cynic. It tells a . 

This sincerity of uncleanness pleases us, and is a relief to the so • 
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When: a man has passed his time on the earth in enduring the spec- 
tacle of the grand airs which are assumed by reasons of state, oaths, 
political wisdom, human justice, professional honesty, the neces- 
sities of position, incorruptible robes, it is a consolation to enter a 
sewer and see the slime which befits it. 

It is a lesson at the same time. As we have just said, history passes 
through the sewer. The Saint Bartholomews filter drop by drop 
through the pavements. The great public assassinations, the political 
and religious butcheries, traverse this vault of civilisation, and push 
their dead into it. To the reflecting eye, all the historic murderers 
are there, in the hideous gloom, on their knees, with a little of their 
shroud for an apron, dolefully sponging their work. Louis XL is 
there with Tristan, Francis I. is there with Duprat, Charles IX. is 
there with his mother, Richelieu is there with Louis XIII., Louvois 
is there, Letellier is there,' Hebert and Maillard are there, scraping 
the stones, and endeavouring to efface all trace of their deeds. Be- 
neath these vaults we hear the broom of these spectres. W e breathe 
the enormous fetidness of social catastrophes. We see reddish re- 
flections in the corners. There flows a terrible water, in which 
bloody hands have been washed. 

The social observer should enter these shades. They are part of 
his laboratory. Philosophy is the microscope of thought. Everything 
desires to flee from it, but nothing escapes it. Tergiversation is use- 
less. What phase of your character do you show in tergiversation? 
the shameful phase. Philosophy pursues evil with its rigid search, 
and does not permit 'it to glide away into nothingness. In the ef- 
facement of things which disappear, in the lessening of those which 
vanish, it recognises everything. It reconstructs the purple from the 
rag and the woman from the tatter. With the cloaca it reproduces the 
city; with the mire it reproduces its customs. From a fragment it 
infers the amphora, or the pitcher. It recognizes by the print of a 
finger nail upon a parchment the difference between the Jewry of 
the Judengasse and the Jewry of the Ghetto. It finds in what re- 
mains what has been, the good, the ill, the false, the true, the stain 
of blood in the palace, the blot of ink in the cavern, the drop of grease 
in the brothel, trials undergone, temptations welcomed, orgies 
spewed out, the wrinkles which characters have received in abasing 
themselves, the trace of prostitution in souls which their own gross- 
ness has made capable of it, and, on the vest of the porters of Rome, 
the mark of Messalina’s elbow. 

HI 

BRUNESEAU 

The sewer of Paris, in the Middle Ages, was legendary. In the six- 
teenth century, Henry II. attempted an examination, which failed. 
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h, which might have served as a bathing-tub for Beliemoth. The big 
boots of the sewer-men never ventured' beyond certain kno\vn 
points. They were still very near the time when the scavengers’ 
tumbrils, from the top. of which Sainte Foix fraternised with the 
Marquis of Crequi, were simply, emptied into the sewer. As for 
r- cleansing, that operation was confided to the showers, which ob- 
structed more than they swept out. Rome still left some poetry to her 
y cloaca, and called it Gemoniae; Paris insulted hers and called it 
i the Stink-Hole. Science and superstitions were at one in regard to 
the horror. The Stink-Hole was not less revolting to hygiene than 
r to legend. The Goblin Monk had appeared under the fetid arch of 
I the Mouffetard sewer; the corpses of the Marmousets had been 
thrown into the sewer of the Barillerie; Fagon had attributed the 
fearful malignant fever of 1685 to the great gap in the sewer of the 
Marais which remained yawning until 1833, in the Rue Saint Louis, 
almost in front of the sign of the Gallant Messenger, The mouth 
of the sewer of the Rue de la Mortellerie was famous for the pesti- 
lence which came from it ; with its pointed iron grating which looked 
like a row of teeth, it lay in that fatal street like the jaws of a dragon 
blowing hell upon men. The popular imagination seasoned the 
gloomy Parisian sink with an indefinably hideous mixture of the in- 
finite. The sewer was bottomless. The sewer was the barathrum. 
The. idea of exploring these leprous regions did not occur even to 
the police. To tempt that unknown, to throw the lead into that dark- 
ness, to go on a voyage of discovery in that abyss, who would have 
dared? It was frightful. Somebody came forward, however. The 
cloaca had its Columbus. 

One day in 1805, on one of those rare visits which the emperor 
■ made to Paris, the Minister of the Interior came to the master’s 
private audience. In the carrousel was heard the clatter of the 
swords of all those marvellous soldiers of the Grand Republic and 
the Grand Empire ; there was a multitude of heroes at the door of 
Napoleon ; men of the Rhine, of the Scheldt, of the Adige, and of 
the Nile; companions of Joubert, of Desaix, of Marceau, of Hoche, 
of Kleber ; balloonists of Fleurus ; grenadiers of Mayence, pontoon- 
iers of Genoa, hussars' whom the Pyramids had beheld, artillery- 
men whom Junot’s ball had bespattered, cuirassiers who had taken 
by assault the fleet at anchor in the Zuyder Zee ; these had followed 
Bonaparte over the bridge of Lodi, those had been with Murat in 
the trenches of Mantua, others had preceded Lannes in the sunken 
road of Montebello. The whole army of that time was there, in the 
Court of 'the Tuileries, represented by a squad' or a platoon, guard- 
ing Napoleon in repose; and it was the splendid epoch when the 
grand army had behind it Marengo and before it Austerlitz, “Sire,” 
said the Minister of the Interior to Napoleon, “I saw yesterday the 
boldest man in your empire.” “Who is the man,” said the emperor 
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quickly, “and wliat has he done?” “He wishes to do something 

sire.” “What?” “To visit the sewers of Paris.” 

Jhat man existed, and his name was Bruneseau. 

IV 

DETAILS IGNORED 

The visit was made. It was a formidable campaign ; a night battli 
against pestilence and asjihyxia. It was at the same time a voyag 
of discoveries. One of the survivors of this exploration, an intd 
ligent working-man, then very young, still related a few years ag 
the curious details which Bruneseau thought it his duty to omi 
in his report to the prefect of police, as unworthy the administra 
tive style. Di.sin feeling processes were very rudimentary at tlia 
period. Hardly had Bruneseau passed the first branchings of th 
subterranean network, when eight out of the twenty labourers re 
fused to go further. The operation was complicated; the visit in 
volved the cleaning ; it was necessarj' therefore to clean, and at th- 
same time to measure ; to note the entrance of water, to count the 
gratings and the mouths, to detail the branchings, to indicate the 
currents at tlic points of separation, to examine the respective 
borders of the various basins, to fathom the little sewers cn-', 
grafted upon the principal sewer, to measure the height of each 
passage under the keystone, and the width, as well at the spring of 
the arch as at the level of the floor, finally to determine the or- 
dinates of the levellings at a right angle with each entrance of waicfr 
cither from the floor of the sewer, or from the surface of the street. 
They advanced with difficulty. It was not uncommon for the step 
ladders to plunge into three feet of rnire. The lanterns flickered in 
the miasmas. From time to time, they brought out a sewennan who 
had fainted. At certain places, a precipice. The soil had sunken, the 
pavement had crumbled, the sewer had changed into a blind well; 
they found no solid ground; one man suddenly disappeared; they 
had great difficulty in recovering him. By the advice of Fourcrov, 
tiiey lighted from point to point, in the places sufficiently pitniicd, 
great cages full of oakum and saturated with resin. The wall, in 
places, was covered with shapeless fungi, and one would have sa«i 
with tumours ; the stone itself seemed diseased in this irrcspiraoie 
medium. . 

Bruneseau, in his exploration, proceeded from the head towams 
the mouth. At the point of separation of the two water pipe* “Om 
the Grand Hurlcur, he deciphered upon a projecting stone the date 
1550; this stone indicated the limit reached by Philibert Delorme, 
wild tvas charged by Henry H. with visiting the subterrane.an cana ^ 
of Paris. This stone was the mark of the si.xtccnth ccnliuy ^ 'jj 
sewer; Bruneseau also found the handiwork of the seventeen 
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'-'•■"entury, in the conduit of the Ponceau and the conduit 6i the Rue 
Vieille du Temple, built between 1600 and 1650; and the handi- 
work of the eighteenth century in the western section of the col- 
lecting canal, banked up and arched in 1740, These two arches, es- 
pecially the later one, that of 1740, were more cracked and more 
dilapidated than the masonry of the belt sewer, which dated from 
1412, the epoch when the fresh-water brook of Menilmontant was 
..-.raised to the dignity of Grand Sewer of Paris, an advancement 
L' analogous to that of a peasant who should become first valet de 
;!chambre to the king; something like Gros Jean transformed into 
;:Lebel. 

/ They thought they recognised here and there, chiefly under the 
; Palais de Justice, some cells of ancient dungeons built in the sewer 
i; itself. Hideous in pace. Kn iron collar hung in one of these cells. 

' They walled them all upi Some odd things were found ; among 
- other things the skeleton of an ourang-outang which disappeared 

■ from the Jardin des Plantes in 1800, a disappearance probabty con- 
nected with the famous and incontestable appearance of the devil 

■ in the Rue des Bernardins in the last year of the eighteenth century. 

■ The poor devil finally drowned himself in the sewer. 

Under the long arched passage which terminates at the Arche 
Marion, a ragpicker’s basket, in perfect preservation, was the ad- 
miration of connoisseurs. Everywhere, the mud, which the workmen 
had come to handle boldly, abounded in precious objects, gold and 
silver trinkets, precious stones, coins. A giant who should have 
filtered this cloaca would have had the riches of centuries in his 
sieve. At the point of separation of the two branches of the Rue du 
Temple and the Rue Sainte Avoye, they picked up a singular 
Huguenot medal in copper, bearing on one side a hog wearing a 
cardinal’s hat, and on the other a wolf with the tiara on his head. 

The most surprising discovery was at the entrance of the Grand 
Sewer. This entrance had been formerly closed by a grating, of 
which the hinges only remained. Hanging to one of these hinges 
was a sort of shapeless and filthy rag, which, doubtless, caught there 
on its passage, had -fluttered in the darkness, and was finally worn 
to tatters. Bruneseau approached his lantern to this strip and ex- 
amined it. It was of very fine cambric, and they made out at the least 
worn of the corners a heraldic crown embroidered above these seven 
letters; LAVBESP, The crown was a marquis’s crown, and the 
seven letters signified Laubesjn7ie. They recognised that what they 
had before their eyes was a piece of Marat’s winding-sheet. Marat, 
in his youth, had had his amours. It was when he made a portion of 
the household of the Count d’ Artois in the capacity of physician 
of the stables. From these amours, a raattei; of history, with a great 
lady, there remained to him this sheet. Waif or souvenir. At his 
death, as it was the only fine linen he had in the house, he was 
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;the ideal of what is understood in England by the word "respect- 
able.” It is comely and sober ; drawn by the line ; we might almost 
; say fresh from the band-box. It is like a contractor become a coun- 
cillor of state. We almost see clearly in it. The filth comports itself 
decently. At the first glance, we should readily take it for one of 
those underground passages formerly so common and so useful 
for the flight of monarchs and princes, in that good old time "when 
the people loved their kings.” The present sewer is a beautiful 
sewer ; the pure style reigns in it ; the classic rectilinear alexandrine 
which, driven from poetry, appears to have taken refuge in ar- 
chitecture, seems mingled with every stone of that long darkling 
and whitish arch ; each discharging mouth is an arcade ; the Rue de 
Rivoli rules the school even in the cloaca. However, if the geometric 
line is in place anywhere, it surely is in the stercorary trenches of a 
great city. There, all should be subordinated to the shortest road. 
The sewer has now assumed a certain official aspect. The very 
police reports of which it is sometimes the object are no longer 
wanting in respect for it. The words which characterise it in the 
administrative language are elevated and dignified. What was called 
a gut is called a gallery ; what was called a hole is called a vista. Vil- 
lon would no longer recognise his old dwelling in case of need. This 
network of caves has still indeed its immemorial population of 
rodents, swarming more than ever ; from time to time, a rat, an old 
moustache, risks his head at the window of the sewer and examines 
the Parisians ; but these vermin themselves have grown tame, con- 
tent as they are with their subterranean palace. The cloaca has now 
nothing of its primitive ferocity. The rain, which befouled the sewer 
of former times, washes the sewer of the present day. Do not trust 
in it too much, however. Miasmas still inhabit it. It is rather hypo- 
critical than irreproachable. The prefecture of police and the health 
commission have laboured in vain. In spite of all the processes of 
purification, it exhales a vague odour, suspicious as Tartuffe, after 
confession. 

Let us admit, as, all things considered, street-cleaning is a homage 
Avhich'the sewer pays to civilisation, and as, from this point of view, 
Tartuffe’s conscience is an advance upon Augeas' stable, it is cer- 
tain that the sewer of Paris has been ameliorated. 

It is more than an advance ; it is a transmutation. Between the an- 
cient sewer and the present sewer, there is a revolution. Who has 
wrought this revolution ? 

The man whom everybody forgets, and whom we have named. 
Bruneseau. 


• VI 

FUTURE PROGRESS 

The excavation of the sewer of Paris has-been no small work. The 
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fancier the Saint jMartin canal, a fissure opened in the bed of the 
i;anal ; the water suddenly rose in the works underground, beyond 
rill the power of the pumps; they were obliged, to seek the fissure, 
iwhich was in the neck of the great basin, by means of a diver, and 
:it was not without difficulty that it was stopped. Elsewhere, near the 
;:Seine,_and even at some distance from the river, as, for instance, at 
^Belleville, Grande Rue, and the Luniere arcade, we find quicksands 
.in which we sink, and a man may be buried out of sight. Add as- 
;phyxia from the miasma, burial by the earth falling in, sudden set- 
tlings of the bottom. Add typhus, with which the labourers are 
. slowly impregnated. In our day, after having excavated the gallery 
of Clichy, with a causeway to receive a principal water-pipe from 
the Ourcq, a work executed in a trench, over ten yards in depth ; 
after haying, in spite of slides, by means of excavations, often pu- 
trid, and by props, arched the Bievre from the Boulevard de THopital 
to the Seine ; after having, to deliver Paris from the swelling waters 
of Montmartre and to furnish an outlet for that fluvial sea of twenty- 
two acres which stagnated near the Barriere des Martyrs, after hav-. 
ing, we say, constructed the line of sewers from the Barriere Blanche 
to the Aubervilliers road, in four months, %vorking day and night, 
at a depth of twelve yards ; after having, a thing which had not been 
seen before, executed entirely underground a sewer in the Rue 
Barre du Bee, without a trench, twenty feet below the surface. 
Superintendent l^Ionnot died. After having arched three thousand 
yards of sewers in all parts of the city, from the Rue Traversiere 
Saint Antoine to the Rue de I’Ourcine ; after having, by the branch- 
ing of the Arbalete, relieved the Censier Mouffetard Square from 
inundation by the rain ; after having built the Saint Georges sewer 
upon stone-work and concrete in the quicksand ; after having di- 
rected the dangerous lowering of the floor of the Notre Dame de 
Nazareth branch. Engineer Duleau died. There are no bulletins for 
these acts of bravery, more profitable, however, than the stupid 
slaughter of the .battle-field. 

, The sewers of Paris, in 1832, were far from being what they 
are to-day. Bruneseau had made a beginning, but it required the 
cholera to determine the vast reconstruction which has since taken 
place. It is surprising to say, for instance, that, in 1821, a portion 
of the. belt sewer, called the Grand Canal, as at Venice, was still 
stagnating In the open sky, in the Rue des Gourdes. It was only in 
1823 that the city of , Paris found in its pocket the forty-nine thousand 
eight hundred and ninety dollars and, one cent necessary for the 
covering, of this shame. The three absorbing wells of the Combat, 
the Cunette, and Saint Mande, with their discharging mouths, their 
apparatus, their pits, and their depuratory branches, date only from 
1836. The intestinal canal of Paris has been rebuilt anew, and, as we 
have said, increased more than .t'enfolci within a quarte.r.of a century. 
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Thirty years ago, at the period of the insurrection of the 5th ar; 
6th of June, it was still, in many places, almost the ancient sevre. 
A very large number of streets, now vaulted, were then holloNv caiiH- 
ways. You verj' often saw, at the low point in which the gutters o: 
a street or a square terminated, large rectangular gratings with greit 
bars, the iron of which shone, polished by the feet of the mullitule, 
dangerous and slippery for ■waggons, and making the horses stumhh, 
The official language of roads and bridges gave to these lowpoinU 
and gratings the expressive name of Cassis. In 1832, in ma-ny 
streets, the Rue de I’Etoile, the Rue Saint Louis, the Rue duTcmjb. 
the Rue Vieille du Temple, the Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, tb 
Rue Folie Mericourt, the Quai aux Fleurs, the Rue du Petit Mux, 
the Rue de Normandie, the Rue Pont aux Biches, the Rue (I« 
Marais, Faubourg Saint Martin, the Rue Notre Dame dcs Victoirei, 
Faubourg Jklontmartre, the Rue Grange Bateliere in the Charays 
Elysees, the Rue Jacob, the Rue de Tournon, the old Gothic cloaca 
still cynically showed its jaws. They were enormous, sluggish gaps 
of stone, sometimes surrounded by stone blocks, with monumental 
effrontery. 

Paris, in 1806, was still almost at the same figure of sewers es- 
tablished in May 1663 : five thousand three hundred and twenty- 
eight fathoms. According to Bruneseau, on the 1st of Januat)', 1852, 
there were forty-four thousand and seventy-three yards. From I8>5 
to 1831, there were built annually, on an average, eight hundred and 
twenty yards ; since then there have been constructed ever}’ r«r 
eight, and even ten thousand yards of galleries, in masonry of snud 
materials laid in hydraulic cement on a foundation of concrete. 

At thirty-five dollars a yard, the hundred and forty miles of sewers 
of the present Paris represent nine millions. 

Besides the economical progress which we pointed out m com- 
mencing, grave problems of public hygiene are connected with Hus 
immense question : the sewer of Paris. 

Paris Is between two sheets, a sheet of water and a sheet of mr. 
The sheet of water lying at a considerable depth under ground, D'J 
already reached by two borings, is furnished by the bm 
sand lying between the chalk and the Jurassic limestone; ims 
may be represented by a disk with a radius of seventy ' 

titude of rivers and brooks filter into it ; we drink the Seme, 
Marne, the Yonne, the Oise, the Aisne, the Cher, 
the Loire, in a glass of water from the well of Grenelle. The s 1 1 
of water is salubrious ; it comes, first from heaven, then froJ^ 
earth ; the sheet of air is unwholesome, it comes from the 
the miasmas of the cloaca are mingled with the respiration o 
city; hence that foul breath. The air taken from above a 
this has been scientifically determined, is purer than the ^ 
from above Paris. In a given time, progress aiding, mechann. 
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ing perfected, and light increasing, the sheet of water will be em- 
ployed to purify the sheet of air. That is to say, to wash the sewer. 
By washing the sewer, of course, we understand : restitution of the 
mire to the land; return of the muck to the soil, and the manure to 
the fields. There will result, from this simple act, to the whole social 
community, a diminution of misery and an augmentation of health. 
At the present hour, the radiation of the diseases of Paris extends 
a hundred and fifty miles about the Louvre, taken as the hub of this 
pestilential wheel. 

We might say that, for ten centuries, the cloaca has been the dis- 
ease of Paris. The sewer is the taint which the city has in her blood. 
The popular instinct is never mistaken. The trade of sewerman was 
formerly almost as perilous, and almost as repulsive to the people, 
as the trade of knacker so long stricken with horror, and abandoned 
to the executioner. It required high wages to persuade a mason to 
disappear in that fetid ooze; the well-digger’s ladder hesitated to 
plunge into it ; it was said proverbially : io descend into the sewer is 
to enter the grave; and all manner of hideous legends, as we have 
said, covered this colossal drain with dismay; awful sink, which 
bears the traces of the revolutions of the globe as well as of the 
revolutions of men, and in which we find vestiges of all the cata- 
clysms from the shellfish of the deluge down to the rag of Marat. 
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ing perfected, and light increasing, the sheet of water will be em- 
ployed to purify the sheet of air. That is to say, to wash the sewer. 
By washing the sewer, of course, we understand : restitution of the 
mire to the land ; return of the muck to the soil, and the manure to 
the fields. There will result, from this simple act, to the whole social 
community, a diminution of misery and an augmentation of health. 
At the present hour, the radiation of the diseases of Paris extends 
a hundred and fifty miles about the Louvre, taken as the hub of this 
pestilential wheel. 

We might say that, for ten centuries, the cloaca has been the dis- 
ease of Paris. The sewer is the taint which the city has in her blood. 
The popular instinct is never mistaken. The trade of sewerman was 
formerly almost as perilous, and almost as repulsive to the people, 
as the trade of knacker so long stricken with horror, and abandoned 
to the executioner. It required high wages to persuade a mason to 
disappear in that fetid ooze; the well-digger’s ladder hesitated to 
plunge into it; it was said proverbially ; to descend into the sewer is 
to enter the grave; and all manner of hideous legends, as we have 
said,- covered this colossal drain with dismay; awful sink, which 
bears the traces of the revolutions of the globe as well as of the 
revolutions of men, and in which we find vestiges of all the cata- 
clysms from the shellfish of the deluge down to the rag of Marat. 


BOOK THIRD— MIRE, BUT SOUL 
I 

THP CLOACA AND ITS SURPRISES 

It was in the sewer of Paris that Jean Valjean found himself.. 

Further resemblance of Paris with the sea. As in the ocean, the 
diver can disappear. 

The transition was marvellous. From the veiy centre of the city, 
Jean Valjean had gone out of the city, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the time of lifting a cover and closing it again, he had passed 
from broad day to complete obscurity, from noon to midnight, from 
uproar to silence, from the whirl of the thunder to the stagnation 
of the tomb, and, by a mutation much more prodigious still than that 
of the Rue Polonceau, from the most extreme peril to the most 
absolute security. 

Sudden fall into a cave; disappearance in the dungeon of Paris; 
to leave that street in which death was everywhere for this kind of 
sepulchre in which there was life was an astounding crisis. He re- 
mained for some seconds as if stunned ; listening, stupefied. The 
spring trap of safety had suddenly opened beneath him. Celestial 
goodness had in some sort taken him by treachery. Adorable am- 
buscades of Providence ! 

Only, the wounded man did not stir, and Jean Valjean did not 
know whether what he was carrying away in this grave were alive 
or dead. 

His first sensation was blindness. Suddenly he saw nothing more. 
It seemed to him also that in one minute he had become deaf. He 
heard nothing more. The frenzied storm of murder which was rag- 
ing a few feet above him only reached him, as we have said, thanks 
to the thickness of tlie earth which separated him from it, stifled 
and indistinct, and like a rumbling at a great depth. He felt that it 
was solid under his feet ; that was all ; but that was enough. He 
reached out one hand, then the other, and touched the wall on both 
sides, and realised that the passage was narrow; he slipped, and 
realised that the pavement was wet. Pie advanced one foot with 
precaution, fearing a hole, a pit, some gulf ; he made sure that the 
flagging continued. A whiff of fetidness informed him , where he 
was. 

After a few moments, he ceased to be blind, A little light fell from 
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the air-hole through which he had slipped in, and his eye became 
accustomed to this cave. He began to distinguish something. The 
passage in which he was earthed, no other word better expresses 
the condition,' was walled up behind him. It was one of those cul-de- 
sacs technically called branchments. Before him, there was another 
wall, a wall of night. The light from the air-hole died out ten or 
twelve paces from thepointat which Jean Valjean stood, and scarcely 
produced a pallid whiteness over a few yards of the damp wall of the 
sewer. Beyond, the opaqueness was massive ; to penetrate it appeared 
horrible, and to enter it seemed like being engulfed. He could, how- 
ever, force his waiy into that wall of mist, and he must do it. He 
must even hasten. Jean Valjean thought that that grating, noticed 
by him under the paving-stones, might also be noticed by the soldiers, 
and that all depended upon that chance. They also could descend 
into the well and explore it. There was not a minute to be lost. He 
had laid Marius upon the ground, he gathered him up, this is again 
the right \yord, replaced him upon his shoulders, and began his 
journey. He resolutely entered that obscurity. 

The truth is, that they were not so safe as Jean Valjean supposed. 
Perils of another kind, and not less great, awaited them perhaps. 
After the flashing whirl of the combat, the cavern of miasmas and 
pitfalls ; after chaos, the cloaca. Jean Valjean had fallen from one 
circle of Hell to another. 

At the end of fifty paces he was obliged to stop. A question pre- 
sented itself. The passage terminated in another which it met trans- 
versely. These two roads were offered. Which should he take ? should 
he turn to the left or to the right? How guide himself in this black 
labyrinth? This labyrinth, as we have remarked, has a clue; its 
descent. To follow the descent is to go to the river. 

Jean Valjean understood this at once. 

He said. to himself that he was probably in the sewer of the mar- 
kets'; that, if he' should choose the left and follow the descent, he 
would come in less than a quarter of an hour to some mouth upon 
the Seine between the Pont au Change and the Pont Neuf, that is to 
say, he would reappear in broad day in the most populous portion 
of Paris. He might come out in some gathering of corner idlers. 
Amazeinent of the passers-by at seeing two bloody men come out 
of the ground under their feet. Arrival of sergent de viile,_ call to 
arms in the next guard-house. He would be seized before getting out. 
It was better to plunge into the labyrinth, to trust to this darkness, 
and to rely bn Providence for the issue. 

He chose the right, and went up the ascent. 

- When he had turned the corner'of the gallery, the distant gleam 
of the air-hole disappeared,' the curtain of obscurity fell back over 
him, and he again became blind. He went forward none the less, and 
as rapidly as he could. Marius’ arms were passed about his neck, and 
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his feet hung behind him. He held both arms with one hand, and 
groped for the wall with the other. Marius’ cheek touched his and 
stuck to it, being bloody. He felt a warm stream, which came from 
Marius, flow over him and. penetrate his clothing. Still, a moist 
warmth at his ear, which touched the wounded man’s mouth, indi- 
cated respiration, and consequently life. The passage through which 
Jean Valjean was now moving rvas not so small as the first. Jean 
Valjean walked in it with difficulty. The rains pf the previous day 
had not yet run off, and made a little stream in the centre of the . 
floor, and he was compelled to hug the wall, to keep his feet out of 
the water. Thus he went on in midnight. He resembled the creatures 
of night groping in the invisible, and lost underground in the veins 
of the darkness. 

However, little by little, whether that some distant air-holes sent 
a little floating light into this opaque mist, or that his eyes became 
• accustomed to the obscurity, some dim vision came back to him, and 
he again began to receive a confused perception, now of the .wall 
which he was touching, and now of the arch under which he was 
passing. The pupil dilates in the night, and at last finds day in it, even 
as the soul dilates in misfortune, and at last finds God in it. 

To find his way was difficult. 

The track of the sewers echoes, so to speak, the track of the streets 
Avhich overlie them. There were in the Paris of that day two thousand 
two hundred streets. Picture to yourselves below then that forest of 
(lark branches which is called the sewer. The sewers existing at that 
epoch, placed end to end, would have given a length of thirty miles. 
\Ve have alrcad}' said that the present network, thanks to the extra- 
ordinary activity of the last thirty years, is not less than a hundred 
and forty miles. ■ \ 

Jean Valjean began with a mistake. He thought that he was under 
the Rue Saint Denis, and it was unfortunate that he was not there. 
There is beneath the Rue Saint Denis an old stone sewer, which dates 
from Louis XIII., and which goes straight to the collecting sewer, 
called the Grand Sewer, with a single elbow, on the right, at the 
height of the ancient Cour des Miracles, and a single branch, the 
Saint Martin sewer, the four arms of which cut each other in a cross. 
But the gallerj' of the Petite Truanderie, the entrance to which was 
near the wine-shop of Corinth, never communicated Avith the un- 
derground passage in the Rue Saint Denis ; it runs into the Mont- 
martre sewer, and it was in that that Jean Valjean Avas entangled. 
There, opportunities of losing one’s self abound. The Montmartre 
sewer is one of the most labyrinthian of the ancient netAvork. Luck- 
ily Jean Valjean had left behind him the scAver of the markets, the 
geometrical plan of Avhich represents a multitude of interlocked 
top-gal!ant-masts ; but he had before him more than one embarrass- 
ing encounter and more than one street corner — for these are streets 
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—presenting itself in the obscurity like a point of interrogation • 
first, at his left, the vast Platriere sewer, a kind of Chinese puzzle 
pushing and jumbling its chaos of T’s and Z’s beneath the Hotel 
des Postes and the rotunda of the grain-market to the Seine, where 
it terminates in a Y ; secondly, at his right, the crooked corridor of 
the Rue du Cadran, with its three teeth, which are so many blind 
ditches ; thirdly, at his left, the branch of the Mail, complicated, al- 
most at its entrance, by a kind of fork, and, after zigzag upon zigzag, 
terminating in the great voiding crypt of the Louvre, truncated and 
ramified in all directions ; finally, at the right, the cul-de-sac passage 
of the Rue des Jeuneurs, with countless little reducts here and there, 
before arriving at the central sewer, which alone could lead him to 
some outlet distant enough to be secure. 

If Jean Valjean had had any notion of what we have here pointed 
out, he would have quickly perceived, merely from feeling the wail, 
that he was not in the underground gallery of the Rue Saint Denis. 
Instead of the old hewn stone, instead of the ancient architecture, 
haughty and royal even in the sewer, with floor and running courses 
of granite, and mortar of thick lime, which cost seventy-five dollars 
a yard, he would have felt beneath his hand the contemporary cheap- 
ness, the economical expedient, the millstone grit laid in hydraulic 
cement upon a bed of concrete, which cost thirty-five dollars a yard, 
the bourgeois masonry known as small materials; but he knew noth- 
ing of all this. 

He went forward, with anxiety, but with calmness, seeing noth- 
ing, knowing nothing, plunged into chance, that is to say, swallowed 
up in Providence. 

By degrees, we must say, some horror penetrated him. The sha- 
dow which enveloped him entered his mind. He was walking in an 
enigma. This acqueduct of the cloaca is formidable ; it is dizzily in- 
tertangled. It is a dreary thing to be caught in this Paris of dark- 
ness. Jean Valjean was obliged to find and almost to invent his route 
without seeing it. In that unknown region, each step which he ven- 
tured might be the last. How should he get out ? Should he find an 
outlet? Should he find it in time? Would this colossal subterranean 
sponge with cells of stone admit of being penetrated and pierced ? 
Would he meet with some unlooked-for knot of obscurity ? W ouldjie 
encounter the inextricable and the insurmountable? Would Marius 
die of haemorrhage, and he of hunger ? Would they both perish there 
at last, and make two skeletons in some, niche of that night ? He did 
not know. He asked himself all this, and he could not answer. The 
intestine of Paris is an abyss. Like the prophet, he was in the belly 
of the monster. 

Suddenly he was surprised. At the most unexpected moment, and 
without having diverged from a straight line, he discovered that he 
was no longer rising; the water of the brook struck coming against 
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his heels instead of upon the top of his feet. The sewer now de- 
scended. What? would he then soon reach the Seine? This danger 
^Yas great, but the peril of retreat was still greater. He continued to 
advance. 

It was not towards the Seine that he was going. The saddleback 
which the topograi)hy of Paris forms upon the right bank, empties 
one of its slopes into the Seine and the other into the Grand Sewer. 
The cre.st of this saddle-back which determines the division of the 
waters follows a very capricious line. The culminating point, which 
is the point of separation of the flow, is in the Saint Avoye sewer, 
beyond the Rue Michel de Comte, in the sewer of the Louvre, near 
the boulevards, and in the Montmartre sewer, near the markets. It 
was at this culminating jioint that Jean Valjean had arrived. He 
was making his way towards tlie belt sewer; he was on the right 
road. But he knew notliing of it. 

Whenever he came to a branch, he felt its angles, and if he found 
the opening not .as wide as the corridor in which' he was, he did not 
enter, and continued liis route, deeming rightlj’^ that ever)' narrower, 
way must terminate in a cul-de-sac, and could only lead him away 
from his object, tlie outlet. He thus evaded the quadruple, snare 
which was spread for him in the obscurity, by the four labyrinths 
which we have just enumerated. 

At a ccrt.ain moment he felt that he tras getting away from under 
the Paris which was petriiied by the emeute, in which the barricades 
had suppressed the circulation, and that he was coming beneath the 
Paris which was alive and normal. He heard suddaily above his he.ad 
a sound like thunder, distant, but continuous. It was the rumbling 
of the vehicles. 

He had been walking for about half an hour, at least by his own 
calculation, and had not yet thought of resting ; only he had changed 
the hand which supported Marius. The darkness was deeper than 
ever, hut this depth reassured him. 

All at once he saw his shadow before him. It was marked out on a 
feeble ruddiness almo.st indistinct, which vaguely empurpled the 
floor at his feet, and the arch over his head, and which glided along 
at his right ami his left on the two slimy walls of the corridor. In 
amazement he turned round. 

Behind him, in the portion of the passage through which he had 
passed, at a distance which appeared to him immense, flamed, throw- 
ing its rays into the demse obscurity, a sort of horrible star which 
appeared to he looking at him. 

It was the gloomy star of the police which was rising in the sewer. 

Behind this st.ar were moving without order eight or ten black 
forms, straight, indistinct, terrible. 
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II 

EXPLANATION 

During the day of the 6th of June, a battue of the sewers had been 
ordered. It was feared that they would be taken as a refuge b}' the 
vanquished, and prefect Gisquet was to ransack the occult Paris, 
while General Bugeaud was sweeping the public Paris ; a connected 
double operation which demanded a double strategy of the public 
power, represented above by the army and below by the police. Three 
platoons of officers and sewermen explored the subterranean streets 
of Paris, the first, the right bank, the second, the left bank, the third, 
in the City. 

The officers were armed with carbines, clubs, swords, and dag- 
gers. 

That which was at this moment directed upon Jean Valjean, was 
the lantern of the patrol of the right bank. 

This patrol had just visited the crooked gallery and the three 
blind alleys which are beneath the Rue du Cadran. While they w'erc 
taking their candle to the bottom of these blind alleys, Jean Valjean 
had come to the entrance of the gallery upon his way, had found it 
narrower than the principal passage, and had not entered it. He had 
passed beyond. The policemen, on coming out from the Cadran 
gallery, had thought they heard the sound of steps in the direction, 
of the belt sewer. It was in fact Jean Valjean’s steps. The sergeant 
in command of the patrol lifted his lantern, and the squad began to 
look into the mist in the direction whence the sound came. 

This was to Jean Valjean an indescribable moment. 

Luckily, if he saw the lantern well, the lantern saw him badly. It 
was light and he was shadow. He was far off, and merged in the 
blackness of the place. He drew close to the side of the wall, and 
stopped. 

Still, he formed no idea of what was moving there behind him. 
Lack of sleep, want of food, emotions, had thrown him also into the 
visionary state. He saw a flaring flame, and about that flame, gob- 
lins. What was it ? He did not understand. 

Jean Valjean having stopped, the noise ceased. 

The men of the patrol listened and heard nothing, they looked 
and saw nothing. They consulted. 

There was at that period a sort of square at this point of the Mont- 
martre sewer, called de service, which has since been suppressed 
on account of the little interior lake w'hich formed in it, by the dam- 
ming up in heavy storms of the torrents of rain water. The patrol 
could gather in a group in this square. 

Jean Valjean saw these goblins form a kind of circle. These mas- 
tiffs’ heads drew near each other and-wffiispered. 
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The result of this council held by the watch-dogs was that they 
had been mistaken, that there had been no noise, that there was no- 
body there, that it was needless to trouble themselves with the belt 
sewer, that that would be time lost, but that they must hasten towards 
Saint Merry, dhat if there were an}'thing to do and any “bousingot” 
to track out, it was in that quarter. 

From time to time parties put new soles to, their old terms of in- 
sult. In 1832, the word boushtgot filled the interim between the word 
jacobin, which was worn out, and the word demagogue, then almost 
unused, but which has since done such excellent sendee. 

The sergeant gave the order to file left towards the descent to the 
Seine. If they had conceived the idea of dividing into trvo squads and 
going in both directions, Jean Valjean would have been caught. 
That hung by this thread. It is probable that the instructions from 
the prefecture, foreseeing the possibility of a combat and that the 
insurgents might be numerous, forbade the patrol to separate. The 
patrol resumed its march, leaving Jean Valjean behind. Of all these 
movements, Jean Valjean perceived nothing e.xcept the eclipse of the 
lantern, which suddenly turned back. 

Before going away, the sergeant, to ease the police conscience, 
discharged his carbine in the direction they were abandoning, to- 
wards Jean Valjean. The detonation rolled from echo to echo in 
the vault like the rumbling of this titanic bowel. Some plastering 
which fell into the stream and spattered the water a few steps from 
Jean Valjean made him aware that the ball had struck the arch above 
his head. 

Slow and measured steps resounded upon the floor for some time, 
more and more deadened by the progressive increase of the distance, 
the group of black forms sank away, a glimmer oscillated and 
floated, making a ruddy circle in the vault, which decreased, then dis- 
appeared, the silence became deep again, the obscurity became again 
complete, blindness and deafness resumed possession of the dark- 
ness ; and Jean Valjean, not yet daring to stir, stood for a long time 
with his back to the wall, his ear intent and eye dilated, watching the 
vanishing of that phantom patrol. 


III 

THE MAN SPUN 

We must do the police of that period this justice that, even in the 
gravest public conjunctures, it imperturbably performed its duties 
watchful and sanitary. An cmeute was not in its eyes a pretext for 
giving malefactors a loose rein, and for neglecting societj' because 
the government was in peril. The ordinary duty was performed 
rectly in addition to the extraordinary duty, and was not disturbed 
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by it. In the midst of the beginning of an incalculable political event, 
under the pressure of a possible revolution, witliout allowing himself 
to be diverted by the insurrection and the barricade, an officer would 
“spin” a thief. 

Something precisely like this occurred in the afternoon of the 
6th of June at the brink of the Seine, on the beach of the right bank, 
a little beyond the Pont des Invalides. 

There is no beach there now. The appearance of the place has 
changed. On this beach, two men some distance apart seemed to be 
observing each other, one avoiding the other. The one who was go- 
ing before was endeavouring to increase the distance, the one who 
came behind to lessen it. 

It was like a game of chess played from a distance and silently. 
Neither seemed to hurry, and both walked slowly, as if either feared 
that by too much haste he would double the pace of his partner. 

One would have said it was an appetite following a prey, with- 
out appearing to do it on purpose. The prey was crafty, and kept on 
its guard. 

The requisite proportions between the tracked marten and the 
tracking hound were observed. He who was trying to escape had a 
feeble frame and a sorry mien ; he who was trying to seize, a fellow 
of tall stature, was rough in aspect, and promised to be rough in 
encounter. 

The first, feeling himself the weaker, was avoiding the second ; 
he avoided hini in a very furious way ; he who could have observed 
him would have seen in his eyes the gloomy hostility of flight, and 
all the menace which there is in fear. 

The beach was solitary ; there were no passers ; not even a boat- 
man nor a lighterman on the barges moored here and there. 

These two men could not have been easily seen, except from the 
quai in front, and to him who might have examined them from that 
distance, the man who was going forward would have appeared like 
a bristly creature, tattered and skulking, restless and shivering 
under a ragged blouse, and the other, like a classic and official per- 
son, wearing the overcoat of authority buttoned to the chin. 

The reader would perhaps recognise these two men, if he saw 
them nearer. 

What was the object of the last? 

Probably to put the first in a warmer dress. 

When a man clad by the state pursues a man in rags, it is in order 
to make of him also a man clad by the state. Only the colour is the 
whole question. To be clad in blue is glorious ; to be clad in red is 
disagreeable. 

There is a purple of the depths. 

' It was probably some inconvenience and some purple of this kind 
that the first desired to escape. 
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dient would have been puerile. He certainly did not dream of it. 
The innocence of robbers does not reach this extent. 

The heap of rubbish made a sort of eminence at the edge of the 
water, which prolonged like a promontory, as far as the wall of the 
quai. 

The man pursued reached this little hill and doubled it, so that he 
ceased to be seen by the other. 

The latter, not seeing, was not seen ; he took advantage of this 
to abandon all dissimulation, and to walk very rapidly. In a few 
seconds he came to the mound of rubbish, and turned it. There, he 
stopped in amazement. The man whom he was hunting was gone. 

Total eclipse of the man in the blouse. 

The beach beyond the mound of rubbish had scarcely a length of 
thirty yards, then it plunged beneath the water which beat against 
the wall of the quai. 

The fugitive could not have thrown himself into the Seine nor 
scaled the quai without being seen by him who was following him. 
What had become of him ? 

The man in the closely buttoned coat walked to the end of the 
beach, and stopped there a momenJ: thoughtful, his fists convulsive, 
his eyes ferreting. Suddenly he slapped his forehead. He had no- 
ticed, at the point where the land and the water began, an iron grat- 
ing broad and low, arched, with a heavy lock and three massive 
hinges. This grating, a-sort of door cut into the bottom of the quai, 
opened upon the river as much as upon the beach. A blackish stream 
flowed from beneath it. This stream emptied into the Seine. 

Beyond its heavy rusty bars could be distinguished a sort of cor- 
ridor arched and obscure. 

The man folded his arms and looked at the grating reproachfully. 

This look not sufficing, he tried to push it ; he shook it, it resisted 
firmly. It was probable that it had just, been opened, although no 
sound had been heard, a singular circumstance with a grating so 
rusty ; but it was certain that it had been closed again. That indicated 
that he before whom this door had just turned, had not a hook but a 
key. 

This evident fact burst immediately upon the mind of the man 
who was exerting himself to shake the grating, and forced from him 
this indignant epiphonema : 

“This is fine ! a government key !” 

Then, calming himself immediately, he expressed a whole world 
of interior ideas by this whiff of monosyllables accented almost 
ironically ; 

“Well ! well ! well ! well !“ 

This said, hoping nobody knows what, either to see the man come 
out, or to see others go in, he posted himself on the watch behind 
the heap of rubbish, with the patient rage of a pointer. 
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For its part, the fiacre, which followed all his movements, ha( 
halted above him near the parapet. The driver, foreseeing a lonj 
stay, fitted the muzzles of his horses into the bag of wet oats, so wd 
known to Parisians, to whom the governments, be it said in paren 
thesis, sometimes apply it. The few passers over the Pont dTena, be 
fore going away, turned their heads to look for a moment at thesi 
two motionless features of the landscape, the man on the beach, th 
fiacre on the quai. 


IV 

BE ALSO BEARS HIS CROSS 

Jban Valjeak had resumed his advance, and had not stopped again. 

This advance became more and more laborious. The level of these 
arches varies ; tlie medium height is about five feet six inches, and 
was calculated for the stature of a man ; Jean Valjcan was compelled 
to bend so as not to hit Marius against the arch ; he had to stoop every 
second, then rise up, to grope incessantly for the wall. The moisture 
of the stones and the slimincss of the floor made them bad points 
of support, whether for the hand or the foot. He was wading in tiie 
hideous muck of the city. The occa.sional gleams from the air-holes 
appeared only at long intervals, and so ghastly were they that the 
noonday seemed but moonlight ; all the rest was mist, miasma, opac- 
ity, blackness. Jean Valjean was hungry and thirsty ; thirsty espe- 
cially ; and this place, like the sea, is one full of water where j'Oit 
cannot drink. His strength, which was prodigious, and very little 
diminished by age, thanks to his chaste and sober life, began to give 
way notwithstanding. Fatigue grew upon him, and as his strength 
diminished the weight of his load increased, Marius, dead perhaps, 
weighed heavily upon Iiim as inert bodies do. Jean Valjean sup- 
ported him in such a way that his breast was not compressed and Ins 
breathing could always be as free as possible. Fie felt the rapid glid- 
ing of the rats between his legs. One of them was so frightened as 
to bite him. There came to him from lime to time through the aprons 
of the mouths of the sewer a breath of fresh air which revived mm. 

It might have been three o’clock in the afternoon when he arrived 
at the'belt sewer. 

He was first astonished at this sudden enlargement. He abruptly 
found himself in the gallery where his outstretched hands did not 
reach the two walls, and under an arch which his head did not touch. 
The Grand Sewer indeed is eight feet wide and Seven high. 

At the point where the Montmartre sewer joins the Grand Sewer, 
two other subterranean galleries, that of the Rue de Provence ana 
that of the Abattoir, coming in, make a square. Between these font" 
wa\'S a less sagacious man would have been undecided. Jean Valjean 
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took the widest, that is to say, the belt sewer. But there the question 
returned : to descend, or to ascend ? He thought that the condition of 
affairs was urgent, and that he must, at whatever risk, now reach the 
Seine. In other words, descend. He turned to the left. 

Well for him that he did so. For it would be an error to suppose 
that the belt sewer has two outlets, the one towards Bercy, the other 
towards Passy, and that it is, as its name indicates, the subterranean 
belt of the Paris of the right bank. The Grand Sewer, which is, it ' 
must be remembered, nothing more nor less than the ancient brook 
of Menilmontant, terminates, if we ascend it, in a cul-de-sac, that is 
to say, its ancient starting point, which was its spring, at the foot 
of the hill of Menilmontant. It has no direct communication with 
the branch which gathers up the waters of Paris below the Popin- 
court quartier, and which empties into the Seine by the Amelot sewer 
above the ancient He Louviers. This branch, which completes the 
collecting sewer, is separated from it, under the Rue Menilmontant 
even, by a solid wall which marks the point of separation of the 
waters up and down. Had Jean Valjean gone up the gallery, he 
would have come, after manifold efforts, exhausted by fatigue, ex- 
piring, in the darkness, to a wall. He would have been lost. 

Strictly speaking, by going back a little, entering the passage of 
the Filles du Calvaire, if he did not hesitate at the subterranean 
goose-track of the Boucherat crossing, by taking the Saint Louis 
corridor, then, on the left, the Saint Gilles passage, then by turning 
to the right and avoiding the Saint Sebastien gallery, he might have 
come to the Amelot sewer, and thence, provided he had not gone 
astray in the sort of F which is beneath the Bastille, reached the out- 
let on the Seine near the Arsenal. But, for that, he must have been 
perfectly familiar in all its ramifications and in all its tubes with the 
huge madrepore of the sewer. Now, we must repeat, he knew noth- 
ing of this frightful system of paths along which he was making his 
way ; and, had anybody asked him where he was, he would have 
answered : In the night. 

His instinct served him well. To descend was, in fact, possible 
safety. 

He left on his right the two passages which ramify in the form 
of a claw under the Rue Lafitte and the Rue Saint Georges, and the 
long forked corridor of the Chaussee d’Antin. 

A little beyond an affluent which was probably the branching of 
the Madeleine, he stopped. He was very tired. A large air-hole, 
probably the vista on the Rue d' Anjou, produced an almost vivid 
light. Jean Valjean, with the gentleness of movement of a brother 
for his wounded brother, laid Marius upon the side bank of the 
sewer. Marius’ bloody face appeared, under the white gleam from 
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V 

FOR SAND AS WELL AS WOMAN THERE IS A FINESSE WHICH IS PERFIDY 

He felt that he was entering the water, and that he had tinder his 
■feet, pavement no longer, but mud. 

It sometimes happens, on certain coasts of Brittany or Scotland, 
that a man, traveller or fisherman, walking on the beach at low tide 
far from the bank, suddenly notices that for several minutes he has 
been walking tvith some difficulty. The strand beneath his feet is 
like pitch; his soles stick to it; it is sand no longer, it is glue. The 
beach is perfectly dry, but at every step he takes, as soon as he lifts 
his foot, the print which it leaves fills with water. The eye, however, 
has noticed no change ; the immense strand is smooth and tranquil, 
all the sand has the same appearance, nothing distinguishes the sur- 
face which is solid from the surface which is no longer so ; the joy- 
ous little cloud of sand-fleas continues to leap tumultuousl}' over the 
wayfarer’s feet. The man pursues his way, goes forward, inclines 
towards the land, endeavours to get nearer the upland. He is not 
anxious. Anxious about what? Only, he feels somehow as if the 
weight of his feet increased with every step which he takes. Suddenly 
he sinks in. He sinks in two or three inches. Decidedly he is not on 
the right road ; he stops to take his bearings. All at once, he looks at 
his feet. His feet have disappeared. The sand covers them. He draws 
his feet out of the sand, he will retrace his steps, he turns back, he 
sinks in deeper. The sand comes up to his ankles, he pulls himself 
out and throws himself to the left, the sand is half leg deep, he 
throws himself to the right, the sand comes up to his shins. Then he 
recognises with unspeakable terror that he is caught in the quick- 
sand, and that he has beneath him the fearful medium in which man 
can no more walk than the fish can swim. He throws off his load if he 
has one, he lightens himself like a ship in distress ; it is already too 
late, the sand is above his knees. 

- He calls, he waves his hat or his handkerchief, the sand gains on 
him more and more; if the beach is deserted, if the land is_ too far 
off,' if the sandbank is of too ill-repute, if there is no hero in sight, 
it is all over, he is condemned to enlizement. He is condemned to 
that appalling interment, long, infallible, implacable, impossible to 
slacken or to hasten, which endures for hours, which will not end, 
which seizes you erect, free and in full health, which draws you by 
the feet, which, at every effort that you attempt, at every_ shout that 
you utter, drags you a little deeper, which appears to punish you for 
your resistance by a redoubling of its grasp, which sinks the man 
slowly into the earth while it leaves him all the time to look at the 
horizon, the trees, the green fields, the smoke of the villages^ in the 
plain, the sails of the ships upon the sea, the birds flying and singing, 



the sunshine, the sky. Enlizement is the grave become a tide and 
rising from the depths of the earth towards a living man. Each min-, 
ute is an inexorable enshroudress. The victim attempts to sit do\Yn, 
to lie down, to creep; every movement he makes, inters him; he 
straightens up, he sinks in ; h.'S ^^els that he is being swallowed up; 
he howls, implores, cries to the clouds, wrings his hands, despairs. 
Behold him waist deep in the sand ; the sand reaches his breast, he is 
now only a bust. He raises his arms, utters furious groans, clutches 
the beach with his nails, would hold by that straw, leans upon his 
elbows to pull himself out of this soft sheath, sobs frenziedly; the 
sand rises. The sand reaches his shoulders, the sand reaches his neck ; 
the face alone is visible now. The mouth cries, the sand fills it ; si- 
lence. The eyes still gaze, the sand shuts them ; night. Then the fore- 
head decreases, a little hair flutters above the sand ; a hand protrudes, 
comes through the surface of the beach, moves and shakes, and dis- 
appears. Sinister eflacement of a man. 

Sometimes the horseman is enlized with his horse; sometimes the . 
cartman is enlized with his cart ; all horrible beneath the beach. It is 
a shipwreck elsewhere than in the water. It is the earth drowning 
man. The earth, filled with the ocean, becomes a trap. It presents it- 
self as a ]>lain and ojtens like a wave. Sudi treacheries has the aby.ss. 

'I'his fatal mishap, always possible upon one or another coast pf 
the sea, was pf'ssilfle, thirty years ago, in the sewer of Paris. 

Before the important works commenced in 1833, the subterranean 
system of r-*aris was subject to sudden sinkings of the bottom.^ 

Tlie water filtered into certain underlying, particularly friable 
soils ; tlic floor, which was of paving-stones, as in the old sewers, or 
of hydraulic cement upon concrete, as in the new galleries, having 
lost its sujjport, bent. A bend in a floor of that kind is a crack, is a 
crumbling. The floor gave way over a certain space. This crevasse, 
a hiatus in a gulf of mud, was called technically foiitis. What is a 
fontis? It is the quicksand of the sea-shore suddenly encountered 
under ground ; it is the beach of Mont Saint Michel in a sewer. The 
diluted soil is as it were in fu.sion ; all its molecules are in suspension 
in a soft medium ; it is not land, and it is not water. Depth sometimes 
very great. Nothing more fearful than such a mischance. If the 
water predominates, death is prompt, there is swallowing up; if the 
earth predominates, death is slow, there is enlizement. 

Can you picture to yourself such a death ? If enlizement is terrible 
on the shore of the sea, what is it in the cloaca ? Instead of the open 
air, the full light, the broad day , that dear horizon, those vast sounds, 
those free clouds whence rains life, those barks seen in the dis- 
tance, that hope under every form, probable passers, succour pos- 
sible until the la.st moment ; instead of all that, deafness, blindness, 
a black arch, an interior of a tomb already prepared, death in the 
mire under a cover ! the slow stifling by the filth, a stone box in wlucu 
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asphyxia opens its claw in the slime and takes you by the throat ; 
fetidness mingled with the death rattle; mire instead of sand, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen instead of the hurricane, ordure instead of the 
ocean ? and to call, and to gnash your teeth, and writhe, and struggle, 
and agonise, with that huge city above your head knowing nothing 
of it all. 

Ih'expressible horror of dying thus ! Death sometimes redeems its 
atrocity by a certain terrible dignity. At the stake, in the shipwreck, 
man may be great ; in the flame as in the foam, a superb attitude is 
. possible; you are transfigured while falling into that abyss. But not 
here. Death is unclean. It is humiliating to expire. The lak flitting 
visions are abject. Mire is synonj'mous with shame. It is mean, ugly, 
infamous. To die in a butt of Malmsey, like Clarence, so be it ; in 
the scavenger’s pit, like d’Escoubleau, that is horrible. To struggle 
within it is hideous ; at the very time that you are agonising, you are 
splashing. There is darkness enough for it to be Hell, and slime 
enough for it to be only a slough, and the dying man knows not 
whether he will become a spectre or a toad. 

Everywhere else the grave is gloomy ; here it is misshapen. 

The depth of the fontis varied, as well as its length, and its density 
by reason of the more or less yielding character of the subsoil. Some- 
times a fontis was three or four feet deep, sometimes eight or ten ; 
sometimes no bottom could be found. The mire was here almost 
solid, there almost liquid. In the Luniere fontis, it would have taken 
a man a day to disappear, while he would have been devoured in five 
minutes by the Phelippeaux slough. The mire bears more or less ac- 
cording to its greater or less density. A child escapes where a man is 
lost. The first law of safety is to divest yourself of ever)' kind of bur- 
den. To throw away his bag of tools, or his basket, or his hod, is the 
first thing that every sewerman does when he feels the soil giving 
way.beneath him. 

The fontis had various causes : friability of the soil ; some crevasse 
at a depth beyond the reach of man ; the violent showers of summer ; 
the incessant storms of winter ; the long misty rains. Sometimes the 
weight of the neighbouring houses upon' a marly or sandy soil pressed 
out the arches of the subterranean galleries and made them yield, 
or it would happen that the floor gave way and cracked under this 
crushing pressure. The settling of the Pantheon obliterated in this 
manner, a century ago, a part of the excavations on Mount Saint 
Genevieve; When a sewer sank beneath the pressure of the houses, 
the difficulty, on certain occasions, disclosed itself above in the street 
by a kind of saw-tooth separation in the pavement ; this rent was 
developed in a serpentine line for the whole length of the cracked 
arch, and then, the evil being visible, the remedy could be prompt. 
It often happened also that the interior damage was not revealed 
by any exterior scar. And, in that case, woe to.the sewermen. Enter- 
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ing without precaution into the sunken sewer, they might perish, Tli- 
old registers make mention of some working-men who were buric( 
in this way in the fontis. They give several names ; among other 
that of the sewerman who was engulfed in a sunken slough unde 
the kennel on the Rue Careme Prenant, whose name was Blab 
Poutrain ; this Blaise Poutrain was brother of Nicholas Poutrair 
who was the last gravedigger of the cemetery called Charnierde 
Innocents in 1785, the date at which that cemetery died. 

There was also that young and charming Vicomte d’Escoubleaii 
of whom we have spoken, one of the heroes of the siege of Lerida, 
where they gave the assault in silk stockings, headed by violins. 
D’Escoubleau, surprised one night with his cousin, the Duchess dc 
Sourdis, was drowned in a quagmire of the Beautreillis sewer, in 
which he had taken refuge to escape from the duke, Madame dc 
Sourdis, when this death was described to her, called for her smell- 
ing-bottle, and forgot to weep through much inhalation of salts. In 
such a case, there is no love which persists; the cloaca extinguishes 
it. Hero refuses to wash Leander’s corpse. Thisbe stops her nose at 
sight of Pyramus, and says : “Peugh !” 


VI 

THE FONTIS. 

Jean Valjean found himself in presence of a fontis. 

This kind of settling was then frequent in the subsoil of the 
Champs Elysces, very unfavourable for hydraulic works, and giv> 
ing poor support to underground constructions, from its excessive 
fluidity. This fluidity surpasses even that of the sands of the Saint 
Georges quarticr, which could only be overcome by stonework upon 
concrete, and the clayey beds infected with gas in the quarticr of 
the Martyrs, so liquid that the passage could be effected under the 
galler}’^ of the martyrs only by means of a metallic tube. When, in 
1836, they demolished, for the purpose of rebuilding, the old stone 
sewer under the Faubourg Saint Honorc, in w'hich we find Jean 
Valjean now entangled, the quicksand, which is the subsoil from 
the Champs Elysces to the Seine, was such an obstacle that the work 
lasted nearly six months, to the great outerj' of the bordering pro- 
prietors, especially the proprietors of hotels and coaches. The work 
was more than difficult ; it was dangerous. It is true that theje were 
four months and a half of rain, and three risings of the Seine. 

The fontis which Jean Valjean fell upon was caused by the show- 
ers of the previous day. A yielding of the pavement, imperfectly 
upheld by the underlying sand, had occasioned a damming of the 
rain-water. Infiltration having taken place, sinking had followed. 
The floor, broken up, had disappeared in the mire. For what dis- 
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tance ? Impossible to say. The obscurity was deeper than anywhere 
else. It was a mudhole in the cavern of night. 

Jean Valjean felt the pavement slipping away under him. He 
entered into this slime. It was water on the surface, mire at the bot- 
tom. He must surely pass through. To retrace his steps was impos- 
sible. Marius was expiring, and Jean Valjean exhausted. Where else 
could he go ? Jean Valjean advanced. Uloreover, the quagmire ap- 
peared not very deep for a few steps. But in proportion as he ad- 
vanced, his feet sank in. He very soon had the mire half-knee deep, 
and water above his knees. He walked on, holding Alarius with both 
arms as high above the water as he could. The mud now came up to 
his knees, and the water to his waist. He could not longer turn back. 
He sank in deeper and deeper. This mire, dense enough for one rhan’s 
weight, evidently could not bear two. Marius and Jean Valj ean would 
have had a chance of escape separately. Jean Valjean continued to 
advance, supporting this dying man, who was perhaps a corpse. 

' The water came up to his armpits ; he felt that he was foundering ; 
it was with difficulty that he could move in the depth of mire in w'hich 
he was. The density, which was the support, was also the obstacle. 
He still held Marius up, and, with an unparalleled outlay of strength, 
he advanced ; but he sank deeper. He now had only his head out of 
the water, and his arms supporting Marius. There is, in the old 
pictures of the deluge, a mother doing thus with her child. 

He sank still deeper, he threw his face back to escape the water, 
and to be able to breathe; he who should have seen him in this- ob- 
scurity would have thought he saw a mask floating upon the dark- 
ness; he dimly perceived Marius’ drooping head and livid face 
above him ; he made a desperate effort, and thrust his foot forward ; 
his foot struck something solid ; a support. It was time. 

He rose and writhed and rooted himself upon this support with a 
sort of, fury. It produced the effect upon him of the first step of a 
staircase reascending towards life. 

This support, discovered in the mire at the last moment, was the 
beginning of the other slope of the floor, which had bent without 
breaking, and had curved beneath the water like a board, and in a 
single piece. A well-constructed paving forms an arch, and has this 
firmness. This fragment of the floor, partly submerged, but solid, 
w'as a real slope, and, once upon this slope, they were saved.^ Jean 
Valjean ascended this inclined plane, and reached the other side of 
the quagmire. 

On coming out of the water, he struck against a stone, and fell 
upon his knees. This seemed to him fitting, and he remained thus 
for some time, his soul lost in unspoken prayer to God. 

He rose, shivering, chilled, infected, bending beneath this_ dying 
man, whom he was dragging on. all dripping with slime, his soul 
filled with a strange light. 
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peared not very deep for a few steps. But in proportion as he ad- 
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and water above his knees. He walked on, holding Marius with both 
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his knees, and the water to his waist. He could not longer turn back. 
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advance, supporting this dying man, who was perhaps a corpse. 
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he advanced ; but he sank deeper. He now had only his head out of 
the water, and his arms supporting Marius. There is, in the old 
pictures of the deluge, a mother doing thus with her child. 

. He sank still deeper, he threw his face back to escape the water, 
and to be able to breathe ; he who should have seen him in this ob- 
scurity would have thought he saw a mask floating upon the dark- 
ness ; he dimly perceived Marius’ drooping head and livid face 
above him ; he made a desperate effort, and thrust his foot forward ; 
his foot struck something solid ; a support. It was time. 

He rose and writhed and rooted himself upon this support with a 
sort of fury. It produced the effect upon him of the first step of a 
.staircase reascending towards life. 
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beginning of the other slope of the floor, which had bent without 
breaking, and had curved beneath the water like a board, and in a 
single piece. A well-constructed paving forms an arch, and has this 
firmness. This fragment of the floor, partly submerged, but solid, 
was a real slope, and, once upon this slope, they were saved,_ Jean 
Valjean ascended this inclined plane, and reached the other side of 
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On coming out of the water, he struck against a stone, and fell 
upon his knees. This seemed to him fitting, and he remained thus 
for some time, his soul lost in unspoken prayer to God. 

He rose, shivering, chilled, infected, bending beneath this^ dying 
man, whom he was dragging on. all dripping with slime, his soul 
filled with a strange light. 
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. VII 

SOMETIMES WE GET AGROUND WHEN WE EXPECT TO GET ASHORE 

He tesumcd his route once more. 

However, if he had not left his life in the fontis. he seemed to 
have left his strength. This supreme effort had exhausted him. His 
exhaustion was so great, that every three or four steps he was obliged 
to take breath, and leaned against the wall. Once he had to sit dowii 
upon the curb to change Marius’s position and he thought he should, 
stay there. But if his vigour were dead his energy Avas not. He rose 
again. He walked with desperation, almost with rapidity, for a 
hundred paces, without raising his head, almost without breathing, 
and suddenly struck against the wall. He had reached an angle of 
the sewer, and, arriving at the turn with his head down, he had en- 
countered the wall. He raised his eyes, and at the extremity of tlie 
passage, down there before him, far, very far away, he perceived 
a light. This time, it was not the terrible light ; it was the good and 
white light. It was the light of day. 

Jean Valjcan saw the outlet. 

A condemned soul who, from the midst of the furnace, should 
suddenly perceive an exit from Gehenna, would feel what Jean 
Valjean felt. It would fly frantically with the stumps of its burned 
wings towards the radiant door. Jean Valjean felt exhaustion no 
more, he felt Marius’ rveight no longer, he found again his knees 
of steel, he ran rather than walked. As he approached, the outlet 
assumed more and more distinct outline. It was a circular arch, not 
so high as the vault which sank down by’^ degrees, and not so ivide 
as the gallery which narrowed as the top grew lower. The tunnel 
ended on the inside in the form of a funnel ; a vicious contracdon. 
copied from the wickets of houses of detention, logical in a prison, 
illogical in a sewer, and which has since been corrected. 

Jean Valjean reached the outlet. 

There he stopped. 

It was indeed the outlet, but it did not let him out. 

The arch was closed by a strong grating, and the grating Avhich, 
according to_ all appearance, rarely turned upon its nist}[ hinges, 
was held in its stone frame by a stout lock which, red ivith rust, 
seemed an enormous brick. He could see the keyhole, and the strong 
bolt deeply plunged into the iron staple. The lock was plainly a 
double-lock. It was one of those Bastille locks of which the old Pans 
was so lavish. 

Beyond the grating, the open air, the river, the daylight, the beach, 
very narrow, but sufficient to get arvay. The distant quais, Pans, 
that gulf in which one is so easily lost, the wide horizon, liberty. 
He distinguished at his right, below him, the Pont d’lena, and at 
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his left, above, the Pont des Invalides; the spot would have been 
propitious for awaiting night and escaping. It was one of the ino.st 
solitary points in Paris ; the beach which fronts on the Gros Caillou, 
The flies came in and went out through the bars of the grating. 

It might have been half-past eight o'clock in the evening. The day 
was declining 

Jean Valjean laid iMarius along the wall on the dry part of the 
floor, then walked to the grating and clenched the bars with both 
hands ; the shaking was frenzied, the shock nothing. The grating 
did not stir. Jean Valjean seized the bars one after another, hoping 
to be able to tear out the least solid one, and to make a lever of it to 
lift the door or break the lock Not a bar yielded. A tiger’s teeth are 
not more solid in their sockets. No lever; no possible purchase. Tlie 
obstacle was invincible. No means of opening the door. 

Must he then perish there ? What should he do ? what would be- 
come of them? go back; recommence the terrible road which he had 
already traversed ; he had not the strength. Besides, how cross that 
quagmire again, from which he had escaped only b}’- a miracle? And 
after the quagmire, was there not that police patrol from which, cer- 
tainly, one would not escape twice? And then where should he go? 
what direction take ? to follow the descent was not to reach the goal. 
Should he come to another outlet, he would find it obstructed by s. 
door or a grating. All the outlets were undoubtedly closed in this 
way. Chance had unsealed the grating by which they had entered, 
but evidently all the other mouths of the sewer were fastened. He 
had only succeeded in escaping into a prison. 

It was over. All that Jean Valjean had done was useless. Exhaus- 
tion ended iii abortion. 

They were both caught in the gloomy and immense web of death, 
and Jean Valjean felt running over those black threads trembling 
in the darkness, the appalling spider. 

He turned His back to the grating, and dropped upon the pave- 
ment, rather prostrate than sitting, beside the yet motionless Marius 
and his head sank between his knees. No exit. This was the last drop 
of anguish. 

Of whom did he think in this overwhelming dejection ? Neither of 
himself nor of Marius. He thought of Cosette. 


VIII 

THE TORN COAT-TAIL 

In the midst of this annihilation, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a voice which spoke low, said to him ; 

■ “Go halves.” 

Somebody in that darkness? Nothing is so like a dream as despair,^ 
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“I don’t know you, but I would like to help you. You must be a 
friend.” 

Jean Valjean began to understand. Thenardier took him for an 
assassin. 

Thenardier resumed ; 

“Listen, comrade. You haven’t killed that man without looking 
to what he had in his pockets. Give me my half. I will open the door 
for you.” 

And, drawing a big key half out from under his blouse, which was 
full of holes, he added ; 

“Would you like to see how the key of the fields is made ? There 
it is.” 

Jean Valjean “remained stupid,” the expression is the elder Cor- 
neille’s, so far as to doubt whether what he saw was real. It was Prov- 
idence appearing in a guise of horror, and the good angel spring- 
ing out of the ground under the form of Thenardier. 

Thenardier plunged his fist into a huge pocket hidden under his 
blouse, pulled out a rope, and handed it to Jean Valjean. 

“Here,” said he, “I’ll give you the rope to boot.” 

“A rope, what for ?” 

“You want a stone too, but you’ll find one outside. There is a heap 
of rubbish there.” 

“A stone, what for?” 

“Fool, as you are going to throw the pantre into the river, you 
want a stone and a rope ; without them it would float on the water.” 

Jean Valjean took the rope. Everybody has accepted things thus 
mechanically. 

Thenardier snapped his fingers as over the arrival of a sudden 
idea ; 

“Ah now, comrade, how did you manage to get out of the quag- 
mire yonder? I haven’t dared to risk myself there. Pugh ! you don’t 
smell good.” 

After a pause, he added : 

“I ask you questions, but you are right in not answering them. 
That is an apprenticeship for the examining judge’s cursed quarter 
of an hour. And then by not speaking at all, 3mu run no risk of speak- 
ing too loud. It is all the same, because I don’t see your face, and be- 
cause I don’t know your name, you would do wrong to suppose 
that I don’t know who you are and what you want. Understood. You 
have smashed this gentleman a little ; now you want to squeeze him 
somewhere. You need the river, the great hide-folly. I am going to 
get 3’ou out of the scrape. To help a good fellow in trouble that puts 
my boots on.” 

While approving Jean Valjean for keeping silence, he was evi- 
dently seeking to make him speak. He pushed his shoulders, so as 
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to endeavour to see his side-face, and exclaimed, without however 

rising above the moderate tone in which he kept his voice ; 

“Speaking of the quagmire, you are a proud animal. Why didn't 
3mu throw the man in there ?” 

Jean Valjean preserved silence. 

Thenardier resumed, raising the rag which serv^ed him as a cravat 
up to his Adam’s apple, a gesture which completes the air of sagacity 
of a serious man : 

“Indeed, perhaps j'ou have acted prudently. The workmen. when 
the^^ come to-morrow to stop the hole, would certainly have found 
the pantmens forgotten there, and they would have been able, thread 
by thread, straw by straw, to pincer the trace, and to reach j’ou. Some- 
thing has passed through the sewer ? Who ? Where did he come.out? 
Did anybody see him come out ? The police has plenty of brains. The 
sewer is treacherous and informs against you. Such a discoveiy is 
a rarit3% it attracts attention, few people use the sewer in their busi- 
ness while the river is at everybody’s service. The river is the true 
grave. At the month’s end, they fish you up the man at the nets of 
Saint Cloud. l\’ell, what does that amount to ? It is a carcase, indeed ! 
Who killed this man ? I’aris. And justice don’t even inquire into it. 
You have done riglit." 

The more loquacious Thenardier was, the more dumb was Jean 
Valjean. Thenardier jaished his shoulder anew. 

“Now, let us finish the business. Let us divide. You have seen my 
key, show me your money.” 

Thenardier was haggard, tawny, equivocal, a little threatening, 
nevertheless friendly. 

There was one stratige circumstance; Thenardier’s manner was 
not natural ; he did not appear entirely at his ease ; while he did not 
affect an air of mystery, he talked low; from time to time he laid 
hi.s finger on his mouth, and muttered : “Hush !” It was difficult to 
guess why. There was nobody there but them. Jean Valjean thought 
that perhaps some other bandits were hidden in some recess not fat 
off, and that Thenardier did not care to share tvith them. 

Thenardier resumed ; 

“Let us finish. How much did the pantre have in his deeps? ’ 

Jean Valjean felt in his pockets. 

It was, as will be remembered, his custom always to have money 
about him. The gloomy !i fe of expedients to which he wascondemned, 
made this a law to him. This time, however, he was caught unpro- 
vided. On putting on his national guard’s uniform, the evening be- 
fore, he had forgoten, gloomily absorbed as he was, to take his 
pocket-book with him. He had only some coins in his waitscoat 
pocket. He turned out his pocket, all soaked with filth, and^ dis- 
played upon the curb of the sewer a louis d’or, two five-franc pieces, ^ 
and five or six big sous. 
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Thenardier thrust out his under lip with a significant twist of the 
neck. ■ 

“You didn’t kill him very dear,” said he. 

He began to handle, in all familiarity, the pockets of Jean Val- 
jean and Marius. Jean Valjean, principally concerned in keeping 
his back to the light, did not interfere with him. While he was feel- 
ing of Marius’s coat, Thenardier, with the dexterity of a juggler, 
found means, without attracting Jean Valjean’s attention, to tear 
off a strip, which he hid under his blouse, probably thinking that 
this scrap of cloth might assist him afterwards to identify the as- 
sassinated man and the assassin. He found, however, nothing more 
than the thirty francs. 

“It is true,” said he, “both together, you have no more than that.” 

And, forgetting his words, go halves, he took the whole. 

He hesitated a little before the big sous. Upon reflection, he took 
them also, mumbling ; 

" “No matter ! this is to surincr people too cheap.” 

This said, he took the key from under his blouse anew. 

“Now, friend, you must go out. This is like the fair, you pay on 
going out. You have paid, go out.” 

And he began to laugh. 

That he had, in extending to an unknown man the help of this 
key, and in causing another man than himself to go out by this door, 
the pure and disinterested intention of saving an assassin, is some- 
thing which it is permissible to doubt, 

Thenardier helped Jean Valjean to replace Marius upon his 
shoulders ; then he went towards the grating upon the points of his 
bare feet, beckoning to Jean Valjean to follow him, he looked out- 
side, laid his finger on his mouth, and stood a few seconds as if in 
suspense ; the inspection over, he put the key into the lock. The bolt 
slid and the door turned. There was neither snapping nor grinding. 
It was done very quietly. It was plain that this grating and its hinges, 
oiled with care, were opened oftener than would have been guessed. 
This quiet was ominous ; 3^11 felt in it the furtive goings and com- 
ings, the silent entrances and exits of the men of the night, and the 
' wolf-like tread of crime. The sewer was evidentl)’^ in complicity with 
some mysterious band. This taciturn grating was a receiver. 

Thenardier half opened the door, left just a passage for Jean 
Valjean, closed the grating again> turned the ke}’’ twice in the lock, 
and plunged back into the obscurit}^, without making more noise 
than a breath. He seemed to walk w'itli the velvet paws of a tiger. 
A moment afterwards, this hideous providence had entered again 
into the invisible. 

Jean Valjean found himself outside. 
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to endeavour to see his side-face, and exclaimed, without however 

rising above the moderate tone in which he kept his voice : 

“Speaking of the quagmire, you are a proud animal. Why didn’t 
you throw the man in there ?“ 

Jean Valjean preserved silence. 

Thenardicr resumed, raising the rag which served him as a cravat 
up to his Adam's apple, a gesture which completes the air of sagacity 
of a serious man : 

“Indeed, perhaps 3’’OU have acted prudently. The workmen when 
they come to-morrow to stop the hole, would certainly have found 
the pantinffis forgotten there, and they would have been able, thread 
by thread, straw by straw, to pincer the trace, and to reach you. Some- 
thing has passed through the sewer ? Who ? Where did he come out ? 
Did anj-bodj’ see him come out ? The police has plenty of brains. The 
sewer is treacherous and informs against you. Such a discovery is 
a rarity, it attracts attention, few people use the sewer in their busi- 
ness while the river is at everybod3'’s service. The river is the true 
grave. At the month’s end. thej' fish you up the man at the nets of 
Saint Cloud. Well, what docs that amount to ? It is a carcase, indeed! 
Who killed this man? I’aris. And justice don’t even inquire into it. 
You have done right." 

The more loquacious Thenardier was, the more dumb was Jean 
Valjean. Thenardier pushed his shoulder anew. 

“.Vuw, let us finish the business. Let us divide. You have seen niy 
key, show me your money.” 

Thenardier was haggard, tawny, equivocal, a little threatening, 
nevertheless friendly. 

There was one strange circumstance ; Thenardier’s manner was 
not natttra! ; he did not appear entirely at his ease ; while he did not 
affect an air of mystery, he talked low; from time to time he laid 
his finger on his mouth, and muttered : “Hush T’ It was difficult to 
guess why. There was nobody there but them. Jean Valjean thought 
that perhaps some other bandits were hidden in some recess not far 
off, and tlrat I’henardicr did not care to share w'ith them. 

Thenardier resumed ; 

“Let us finish. How much did the pautre have in his deeps? 

Jean Valjean felt in his pockets. 

It was, as will he remembered, his custom always to have money 
about him.The gloomy li fc of expedients to which he wascondemned, 
made this a law to him. This time, however, he was caught unpro- 
vided. On putting on his national guard’s uniform, the evening be- 
fore, he had forgoten, gloomily absorbed as he was, to take his 
pocket-book with him. He had only some coins in his waitscoat 
pocket. He turned out his pocket, all soaked with filth, and dis- 
played upon the curb of the sewer a louis d’or, two five-franc pieces, 
ami five or si.x big sous. 
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It v/as, with the aid of the shadov/, a sort of apparition. A simple 
man would have been afraid on account of the tvriiight, and a re- 
flective man on account of the club. 

Jean Valjean recognised Javert. 

The reader has doubtless guessed that Thenardier’s pursuer vras 
none other than Javert. Javert, after his unhoped-for departure 
from the barricade, Had gone to the prefecture of police, had given 
an account verbally to the prefect in person in a short audience, had 
then immediately returned to his duty, which implied — the note 
found upon him v/ill be remembered — a certain sun'cillance of the 
shore on the right bank of the Champs E53'sees, which for some time 
had excited the attention of the police. There he had seen Thenar- 
dier, and had followed him. The rest is known. 

It is understood also that the opening of that grating so oblig- 
ingly before Jean Valjean was a piece of shrewdness on the part of 
Thenardier. Thenardier felt that Javert v/as still there ; the man who 
is watched has a scent v/hich does not deceive him ; a bone must be 
thrown to this hound. An assassin, what a godsend ! It was the scape- 
goat, which must never be refused. Thenardier, b\' putting Jean Val- 
jean out in his place, gave a victim to the police, threw them oft his 
own track, caused himself to be forgotten in a larger matter, rc- 
v.'arded Javert for his delay, v.’hich always flatters a spy, gained 
thirty francs, and counted surelj*, as for himself, upon escaping 
hy the aid of this diversion. 

Jean Valjean had passed from one shoal to another. 

These two encounters, blow on blow, to fall from Thenardier 
upon Javert, it v/as hard. 

Javert did not recognise Jean Valjean, who, as we have said, 
no longer resembled himself. He did not unfold his arms, he secured 
his club in his grasp by an imperceptible movement, and said in a 
quick and calm voice : 

“Who are your” 

ttj If 

“What you?” 

“Jean Valjean.” 

Javert put the club betv/een his teeth, bent his knees, inclined his 
bodv', laid his two powerful hands upon Jean Valjean’s shoulders, 
v/hich the}" clamped like two vices, examined him, and recognised 
him. Their faces almost touched. Javert’s look v/as terrible. 

Jean Valjean stood inert under the grasp of Javert like a lion 
who should submit to the clav/ of a Ij-nx. 

“Inspector Javert,” said he, “you have got me. Besides, since this 
morning, I have considered mj'self j’our prisoner. I did not give 
3 'ou my address to trj* to escape j'ou. Take me. Only grant me one 
thing.” 

Javert seemed not to hear. He rested his fixed eye upon Jean 
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IX 

MARIUS SEEMS TO BE DEAD TO ONE WHO IS A GOOD JUDGE 

He let Marius slide down upon the beach. 

They %vere outside ! _ . 

The miasmas, the obscurity, the horror, were behind liini. The 
balmy air, pure, living, joyful, freely respirable, flowed around him. 
Everjnvhere about him silence, but the charming silence of a sun- 
set in a clear sky. Twilight had fallen; night was coming, the great 
liberatress, the friend of all those who need a mantle of darkness to 
escape from an anguish. The sky extended on every side like an 
enormous calm. The river came to his feet with the sound of a kiss. 
He heard the airy dialogues of the nests bidding each other good 
night in the elms of the Champs Elysees. A few stars, faintly pierc- 
ing the pale blue of the zenith, and visible to reverie alone, pro- 
duced their imperceptible little resplendencies in the immensity. 
Evening was unfolding over Jean Valjean’s head all the caresses 
of the infinite. 

It was the undecided and exquisite hour which says neither yes 
nor no. There was already night enough for one to be lost in it at a 
little distance, and still day enough for one to be recognised near at 
hand. 

Jean ^'aljean was for a few seconds irresistibly overcome by all 
this august and caressing serenity ; there are such moments of_ for- 
getfulness; suffering refuses to harass the wretched; all is eclipsed 
in thought ; peace covers the dreamer like a night ; and, under the 
twilight which is flinging forth its rays, and in imitation of the sk}' 
which is illuminating, the soul becomes starry. Jean Valjean could 
not hut gaze at that vast clear shadow which was above him ; pensive, 
he took in the majestic silence of the eternal heavens, a bath of 
ecstasy and prayer. Then, hastily, as if a feeling of duty came back 
to him, he bent over Marius, and, dipping up some water in the hol- 
low of his hand, he threw a few drops gently into his face. JIarius 
eyelids did not part ; but his half-open mouth breathed.- 

Jean \ aljcan was plunging his hand into the river again, when 
suddenly he felt an indescribable uneasiness, such as we feel when 
we have somebody behind us, without seeing him. . . . 

W'e have already referred elsewhere to this impression, wth which 
evcr}'body is acquainted. 

He turned round. 

As just before, somebody was indeed behind him. _ / n 1 

A man of tall stature, wrapped in a long overcoat, with foldca 
arms, and holding in his right hand a club, the leaden knob of which 
could be seen, stood erect a few steps in the rear of Jean Valjean, 
who was stooping over Iilarius. 
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It was, with the aid of the shadow, a sort of apparition. A simple 
mam would have been afraid on account of the twilight, and a re- 
flective man on account of the club. 

Jean Valjean recognised Javert. 

The reader has doubtless guessed that Thenardier’s pursuer was 
■none other than Javert. Javert, after his unhoped-for departure 
from the barricade, had gone to the prefecture of police, had given 
an account verbally to the prefect in person in a short audience, had 
then immediately returned to his duty, which implied — the note 
found upon him will be remembered — a certain surveillance of the 
shore on the right bank of the Champs El3'sees, which for some time 
had excited the attention of the police. There he had seen Thcnar- 
dier, and had followed him. The rest is known. 

It is understood also that the opening of that grating so oblig- 
ingly before Jean Valjean was a piece of shrewdness on the part of 
Thenardier. Thenardier felt that Javert was still there ; the man who 
is watched has a scent which does not deceive him ; a bone must be 
thrown to this hound. An assassin, what a godsend ! It was the scape- 
goat, which must never be refused. Thenardier, by putting Jean Val- 
jean out in his place, gave a victim to the police, threw them off his 
own track, caused himself to be forgotten in a larger matter, re- 
warded Javert for his delay, which always flatters a spy, gained 
thirty francs, and counted surely, as for himself, upon escaping 
by the aid of this diversion. 

Jean Valjean had passed from one shoal to another. 

These two encounters, blow on blow, to fall from Thenardier 
upon Javert, it was hard, 

Javert did not recognise Jean Valjean, who, as we have said, 
no longer resembled himself. He did not unfold his arms, he secured 
his club in his grasp by an imperceptible movement, and said in a 
quick and calm voice : 

“Who are jmu ?” 

“What you?” 

“Jean Valjean.” 

Javert put the club between his teeth, bent his knees, inclined his 
body, laid his two powerful hands upon Jean Valjean’s shoulders, 
which they clamped like two vices, examined him, and recognised 
him. Their faces almost touched. Javert’s look was terrible. 

Jean Valjean stood inert under the grasp of Javert like a lion 
who should submit to the claw of a tynx. 

“Inspector Javert,” said he, “you have got me. Besides, since this 
morning, I have considered myself your prisoner. I did not give 
you my address to try to escape you. Take me. Only grant me one 
thing.” 

Javert seemed not to hear. He rested his fixed ej'e upon Jean 
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Javert kept Marius’ pocket-book. 

A moment later, the carriage, descending by the slope of the 
watering-place, was on the beach. Marius was laid upon the back 
seat, and Javert sat down by the side of Jean Valjean on the front 
seat. 

When the door was shut, the fiacre moved rapidly oft, going up 
the quais in the direction of the Bastille. 

They left the quais and entered the streets. The driver, a black 
silhouette upon his box, ^yhipped up his bony horses. Icy silence in 
the coach. Marius, motionless, bis body braced in the corner of the 
carriage, his head dropping down upon his breast, his arms hanging, 
his legs rigid, appeared to await nothing now but a coffin ; Jean Val- 
jean seemed made of shadow, and Javert of stone; and in that car- 
riage full of night, the interior of which, whenever it passed be- 
fore a lamp, appeared to turn lividlj' pale, as if from an intermittent 
flash, chance grouped together, and seemed dismally to confront 
the three tragic immobilities, the corpse, the spectre, and the statue. 

X 

RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON — OF HIS LIFE 

At every jolt over the pavement, a drop of blood fell from Marius’s 
hair. 

It was after nightfall when the fiacre arrived at No. 6, in the Rue 
des Filles du Calvaire. 

Javert first set foot on the ground, verified by a glance the number 
above the porte-cochere, and, lifting the heavy wrought-iron 
knocker, embellished in the old fashion, with a goat and a satyr 
defying each other, struck a violent blow. The fold of the door 
partly opened, and Javert pushed it. The porter showed himself, 
gaping and half-awake, a candle in his hand. 

Everybody in the house was asleep. People go to bed early in 
the Marais, especially on days of emeute. That good old quartier, 
startled by the Revolution, takes refuge in slumber, as children, 
when they hear Bugaboo coming, hide their heads very quickly 
under their coverlets. 

Meanwhile Jean Valjean and the driver lifted Marius out of 
the coach, Jean Valjean supporting him by the armpits, and the 
coachman by the knees. 

While he was carrying Marius in this way, Jean Valjean slipped 
his hand under his clothes, which were much torn, felt his breast, 
and assured himself that the heart still beat. It beat even a little less' 
feebly, as if the motion of the carriage had determined a certain 
renewal of life. 
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Javert called out to the porter in the tone which befits the govern- 
ment, in presence of the porter of a factious man. 

“Somebody whose name is Gillenormand ?” 

“It is here. What do you want with him?” 

“His son is brought home.”_ 

“His son ?” said the porter with amazement. 

“He is dead.” 

Jean Valjean, w'ho came ragged and dirty, behind Javert, and 
whom the porter beheld with some horror, motioned to him with 
his head that he was not. 

The porter did not appear to understand either Javert’s' words, 
or Jean Val jean’s signs. 

Javert continued ; 

“He has been to the barricade, and here he is.” 

“To the barricade !” exclaimed the porter. 

“He has got himself killed. Go and wake his father.” 

The porter did not stir. 

“Why don’t you go?” resumed Javert. 

And he added : 

“There w'ill be a funeral here to-morrow.” 

With Javert, tlie common incidents of the highways were dassed 
categorically, wliich is the foundation of prudence and vigilance, 
and each contingency had its compartment ; the possible facts were 
in some sort in the drawers, whence they came out, on occasion, in 
variable quantities ; there were, in the street, riot, emeute, carnival, 
funeral. 

The porter merely woke Basque. Basque woke Nicolette ; Nicol- 
ette woke Aunt Gillenormand. As to the grandfather, they let him 
sleep, thinking that he would know it soon enough at all events. 

They carried lilarius up to the first story, without anybody, niore- 
oyer, perceiving it in the other portions of the house, and they laid 
him on an old couch in M. Gillenormand’s ante-chamber,' and, 
while Basque went for a doctor and Nicolette was opening the linen 
closets, Jean Valjean felt Javert touch him on the shoulder. He un- 
derstood, and went dowm stairs, having behind him Javert’s follow- 
ing steps. 

The porter saw- them depart as he had seen them arrive, with 
drowsy dismay. 

They got into the fiacre again, and the driver mounted upon his 
bo.v. 

“Inspector Javert,” said Jean Valjean, “grant me, one thing 
more.” 

"Wliat ?” asked Javert roughly. 

“Let me go home a moment. Then you shall do w'ith me what )'ou 
will.” 
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_ Javert remained silent for a few seconds, his chin drawn back 
into the collar of his overcoat, then he let down the window in front. 
"Driver,'' said he, "Rue de I’Homme Arme, No. 7.” 


xr 

COMMOTION IN THE ABSOLUTE 

They did not open their mouths again for the whole distance. 

What did Jean Valjean desire? To finish what he had begun ; to 
inform Cosette, to tell her where Marius was, to give her perha])s 
some other useful information, to make, if he could, certain final 
dispositions. As to himself, as to what concerned him personally, it 
was all over ; he had been seized by Javert and did not resist ; another 
than he, in such a condition, would perhaps have thought vaguely of 
that rope which Thenardier had given him and of the bars of the 
first cell which he should enter ; but, since the bishop, there had been 
in Jean Valj'ean, in view of any violent attempt, were it even tipon 
his own life, let us repeat, a deep religious hesitation. 

- Suicide; that mysterious assault upon the unknown, which may 
contain, in a certain measure, the death of the soul, was impossible 
to Jean Valjean. 

At the entrance of the Rue de THomme Arme, the fiacre stopped, 
this street being too narrow for carriages to enter. Javert and Jean 
Valjean got out. 

The driver humbly represented to monsieur the inspector that 
the Utrecht velvet of his carriage was all stained with the blood of 
the assassinated man and with the mud of the assassin. That w'as 
what he had understood. He added that an indemnity was due him. 
At the same time, taking his little book from his pocket,_ he begged 
monsieur the inspector to have the goodness to write him "a little 
scrap of certificate as to what.” 

Javert pushed back the little book which the driver handed him, . 
and said ; 

"How much must you have, including your stop and 3 'our trip?” 

"It is seven hours and a quarter,” answered the driver, “and my 
velvet was bran new. Eighty francs, monsieur the inspector.” 

Javert took four napoleons from his pocket and dismissed the 
fiacre. 

■Jean Valjean thought that Javert’s intention was to take him on 
foot to the post of the Blancs-Manteaux or to the post of the Ar- 
chives which arc quite near by. 

'■ -They entered the street. It was, as usual, empty. Javert followed 
Jean Valjean. They reached No. 7. Jean Valjean rapped. The door 
opened. ' ' ; 

- ^ '-Very Well,” Said Javert.' "Go up.” 
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He added with a strange expression and as if he were making an 
effort in speaking in such a wa}’; 

“I will wait here for rou.” 

Jean Valjean looked at javert. This manner of proceeding was 
little in accordance with Javert’s habits.^ Still, that Javert should 
now have a sort of haughty confidence in him, the confidence of 
the cat which grants the mouse the liberty of the length of her daw, 
resolved as Jean Valjean was to deliver himself up and make an end 
of it, could not surprise him very much. He opened the door, went, 
into the house, cried to the porter who w'as in bed and who had drawn 
the cord wdthout getting up: "It is 1 1” and mounted the stairs. 

On reaching the first story, he paused. All painful paths have their 
halting-places. The window on the landing, which was a sliding 
window, was open. As in many old houses, the stairway admitted the 
liglit, and had a view upon the street. The street lamp, which stood 
exactly opposite, threw some rays upon the stairs, which produced 
an economy in light. 

Jean Valjean, cither to take breath or mechanically, looked out 
of this window. He leaned over the street. It is short, and the lamp 
lighted it from one end to the other. Jean Valjean was bewildered 
with amazement ; there was nobody there. 

Javert was gone. 


XII 

THE GRANDFATHER 

Basque and the porter had carried Marius into the parlour, still 
stretched motionless upon the couch on which he had been first laid. 
The doctor, wlio liad been sent for, had arrived. Aunt GillenomMnd 
had got up. 

Aunt Gillcnormand went to and fro, in terror, clasping her hands, 
and incapable of doing anything but to say: "My God, is k pos* 
sible.?” .She added at intervals: “Everj'thing will be covered with 
blood!” Wlien the first horror was over, a certain philosophy of 
the situation dawned upon her mind, and expressed itself by tins 
exclamation ; "it must have turned out this way !” She did not at- 
tain to : "/ akvays said just so!” which is customary on occasions of 
this kind. 

On the doctor’s order, a cot-bed had been set up near the couch. 
The doctor examined Marius, and, after having detennined that 
the pulse still beat, that the sufferer had no wound penetrating Ins 
breast, and that the blood at the corners of his mouth came from 
the nasal cavities, he had him laid flat upon the bed, without a pil- 
low, In's head on a level with his body, and even a little lower, with 
his che.st bare, in order to facilitate respiration. Mademoiselle Gu- 
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lenormand, seeing that they were taking off jMarius' clothes, with- 
drew. She began to tell her beads in her room. 

The body had not received any interior lesion; a ball, deadened 
bjr the pocket-book, had turned aside, and made the tour of the rii)s 
with a hideous gash, but not deep, and consequent!}' not dangerous. 
The long walk underground had completed the dislocation of the 
broken shoulder-blade, and there were serious difficulties there. 
There were sword cuts on the arms. No scar disfigured his face; 
the head, however, was as it were covered with hacks ; what would be 
the result of these wounds on the head? did they stop at the scalp? 
did they affect the skull ? That could not yet be told. A serious symp- 
tom was, that they had caused the fainting, and men do not always 
wake from such faintings. The hemorrhage, moreover, had ex- 
hausted the wounded man. From the waist, the lower part of the 
body had been protected by the barricade. 

Basque and Nicolette tore up linen and made bandages ; Nicol- 
ette sewed them, Basque folded them. There being no lint, the 
doctor stopped the flow of blood from the wounds temporarily Avith 
rolls of wadding. By the side of the bed, three candles were burn- 
ing on a table upon which the surgical instruments were spread out. 
The doctor washed Marius’ face and hair with cold water. A bucket- 
ful was red in a moment. The porter, candle in hand, stood by. 

The physician seemed reflecting sadly. From time to time he 
shook his head, as if he Avere answering some question which he had 
put to himself internally. A bad sign for the patient, these mysteri- 
ous dialogues of the physician Avith himself. 

At the moment the doctor was Aviping the face and touching the 
still closed eyelids lightly Avith his finger, a door opened at the rear 
end of the parlour, and a long, pale figure approached. 

It Avas the grandfather. 

The emeute, for tAVO days, had A'er}' much agitated, exasperated, 
and absorbed M. Gillenormand. He had not slept during the pre- 
ceding night, and he had had a fever all day. At night, he had gone to 
bed very early, recommending that everything in the house be 
bolted, and, from fatigue, he had fallen asleep. 

The slumbers of old men are easily broken ; M. Gillenormand’s 
room was next the parlour, and, in spite of the precautions they had 
taken, the noise had aAA'akened him. Surprised by the light Avhich 
he saAV at the crack of his door, he had got out of bed, and groped 
his Ava}' along. 

He Avas on the threshold, one hand on the knob of the half- 
opened door, his head bent a little forAvard and shaking, his body 
wrapped in a Avhite nightgOAAm, straight and Avithout folds like a 
shroud ; he Avas astounded ; and he had the appearance of a phantom 
Avho is looking into a tomb. 

He perceived the bed, and on the mattress that bleeding A'oung 
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man, white with a waxy whiteness, his eyes closed, his ■ mouth 
open, his lips pallid, naked to the^ waist, gashed everywhere with 
red wounds, motionless, brightly lighted. 

The grandfather had, from head to foot, as much of a shiver as 
ossified limbs can have ; his eyes, the cornea of which had become 
yellow from his great age, were veiled with a sort of glassy haze; 
his whole face assumed in an instant the cadaverous angles of 'a 
skeleton head, his arms fell pendent as if a spring were broken in 
them, and his stupefied astonishment was expressed by the separa- 
tion of the fingers of his aged, tremulous hands ; his knees bent for- 
ward, showing through the opening of his nightgown his poor naked 
legs bristling with white hairs, and he murmured : 

“Marius!” 

“Monsieur,” said Basque, “monsieur has just been brought home. 
He has been to the barricade, and ” 

“He is dead !” cried the old man in a terrible voice, “Oh ! the 
brigand.” . - _ 

Then a sort of sepulchral transfiguration made this centenarian 
as straight as a young man. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “jmu are the doctor. Come, tell me one thing. 
He is dead, isn’t he ?” 

The physician, in the height of anxiety, kept silence. 

M. Gillenormand wrung his hands with a terrific burst of laughter. 

“He is dead! he is dead! He has got killed at the barricade! in 
hatred of me ! It is against me that he did this ! Ah, the blood- 
drinker! This is the way he comes back to me! Misery of my life, 
he is dead!” 

He went to a window, opened it wide as if he were stifling, and, 
standing before the shadow, he began to talk into the street to the 
night : 

“Pierced, sabred, slaughtered, exterminated, slashed, cut in 
pieces ! do you see that, the vagabond ! He knew very well that 1 
was waiting for him, and that I had had his room arranged for mtn, 
and that I had had his portrait of the time when he was a little boy 
hung at the head of my bed ! He knew very w'ell that he had only to 
come back, and that for years I had been calling him, and that 1 sat 
at night in my chimney corner, with my hands on my knees, not 
knowing what to do, and that I was a fool for his sake ! You knew it 
very well, that 3-ou had only to come in and say : Tt is I,’ and tliat 
you would be the master of the house, and that I would obey you, 
and that j-ou would do whatever you liked with your old booby oi 
a grandfather. You knew it very well, and you said: ‘No, he is a 
royalist; I won’t go 1 ’ And you wmnt to the barricades, and you got 
yourself killed, out of spite! to revenge 3'ourself for what i eaia 
to 3’ou about Monsieur the Duke de Beriy* ! That is infamous I up 1 
bed, then, and sleep quietly ! He is dead ! That is my waking. 
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The physician, who began to be anxious on two accounts, left 
Marius a moment, and went to M. Gillenormand and took his arm. 
The grandfather turned round, looked at him with eyes which 
seemed swollen and bloody, and said quieth- : 

“Monsieur, I thank you. I am calm, I am a man, I saw the death 
of Louis XVI., I know how to bear up under events. Tliere is one 
thing which is terrible, to think that it is your newspapers that do all 
the harm. You will have scribblers, talkers, lawyers, orators, trib- 
unes, discussions, progress, lights, rights of man, freedom of the 
press, and this is the way they bring home your children for you. 
Oh ! Marius ! it is abominable ! Killed ! dead before me ! A barricade ! 
Oh ! the bandit ! Doctor, you live in the quartier, I believe ? Oh I I 
know you well. I see your carriage pass from my window. I am 
going to tell you. You would be wrong to think I am angry. We don’t 
get angry with a dead man ; that would be stupid. That is a child I 
brought up. I was an old man when he was yet quite small. He played 
at the Tuileries with his little spade and his little chair, and, so that 
the keeper should not scold, with my cane I filled up the holes in the 
ground that he made with his spade. One day he cried : ‘Down with 
Louis XVIII !’ and went awa)^ It is not my fault. He was all rosy 
and fair. His mother is dead. Have you noticed that all little chil- 
dren are fair ? What is the reason of it ? He is the son of one of those 
brigands of the Loire ; but children are innocent of the crimes of 
their fathers. I remember when he was as high as this. He could 
not pronounce the d’s. His talk was so soft and so obscure that you 
would have thought it was a bird. I recollect that once, before the 
Farnese Hercules, they made a circle to admire and wonder at him, 
.that child was so beautiful! It was such a head as you see in pic- 
tures. I spoke to him in my gruff voice, I frightened him with my 
cane, but he knew very well it was for fun. In the morning, when he 
came into my room, I scolded, but it seemed like sunshine to me. You 
can’t defend yourself against these brats. They take you, they hold 
on to you, they never let go of you. The truth is, that there was 
never any amour like that child. Now, what do you say of your 
Lafayette, your Benjamin Constant, and of your Tirecuir de Cor- 
celles, who kill him for me ! It can’t go on like this." 

He approached Marius, who was still livid and motionless, and to 
whom the physician had returned, and he began to wring his hands. 
The old man’s white lips moved as if mechanically, and made way 
for almost indistinct words, like whispers in a death-rattle, which 
could scarcely be heard ; “Oh ! heartless ! Oh ! clubbist I Oh ! 
scoundrel! Oh! Septembrist !’’ Reproaches whispered by a dying 
man to a corpse. 

Little by little, as internal eruptions must always make their way 
out, the connection of his words returned, but the grandfather ap- 
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pearcd to have lost the strength to utter them, his voice was so dd 

and faint that it seemed to come from the other side of an abyss: 

“It is all the same to me, I am going to die too, myself. And tt 
sa}" that there is no little creature in Paris who would have been glnc 
to make the wretch happy ! A rascal who, instead of amusing himsel 
and enjoying life, went to fight and got himself riddled like a brute 
And for whom ? for what ? For the republic ! Instead of going t( 
dance at the Chaumiere, as young people should ! It is well wortl 
being twenty years old. The republic, a deuced fine folly. Pooi 
mothers, raise your prett}' boys then. Come, he is dead. That wil 
make two funerals under th6 porte-cochere. Then you fixed yoursell 
out like that for the fine eyes of General Lamarque ! What had be 
done for you, this General Lamarque? A sabrer ! a babbler ! To get 
killed for a dead man ! If it isn’t enough to make a man crazy ! Think 
of it ! At twenty ! And without turning his head to see if he was 
not leaving somebody behind him ! Here now are the poor old good- 
men who must die alone. Perish in your corner, owd ! ^^^ell; indeed, 
so much the better, it is what I was hoping, it is going to kill me 
dead. I am too old, I am a hundred, I am a hundred thousand; it is 
a long time since I have had a right to be dead. With this blow, it is 
done. It is all over then, how lucky ! What is the use of making him 
breathe hartshorn and all this heap of drugs? You are losing your 
pains, dolt of a doctor ! Go along, he is dead, stone dead. I under- 
stand it, I, who am dead also. He hasn’t done the thing halfway. 
Yes, these times are infamous, infamous, infamous, and that is 
what I think of 3'ou, of your ideas, of your systems, of j^our masters, 
of your oracles, of your doctors, of your scamps of writers, of jwir 
beggars of philosophers, and of all the revolutions which for sixtj; 
years have frightened the flocks of crow’s in the Tuileries ! And ns 
you had no pity in getting yourself killed like that, I shall not have 
even any grief for your death, do you understand, assassin?” _ 

At this moment, Marius slowly raised his lids, and his gaze, still 
veiled in the astonishment of lethargj% rested upon Iil. GiHcnor- 
niand. 

“Marius!” cried the old man. "Marius! my darling Marins! my 
child ! my dear son ! You are opening your eyes, you are looking at 
me, you arc alive, thanks !” 

And he fell fainting. 



BOOK FOURTH— JA VERT OFF THE TR,A-CK 

I 

JAVERT OFF THE TRACK 

Ja\^rt made his way with slow steps from the Rue de I’Homme 
Arme. 

He walked with his head down, for the first time in his life, and, 
for the first time in his life as well, with his hands behind his back. 

Until that day, Javert had taken, of the two attitudes of Napoleon, 
only that which expresses resolution, the arms folded upon the 
breast; that which expresses uncertainty, the hands behind the 
back, was unknown to him. Now, a change had taken place; his 
whole person, slow and gloomy, bore the impress of anxiety. 

He plunged into the silent streets. 

Still he followed one direction. 

He took the shortest route towards the Seine, reached the Quai 
des Ormes, went along the quai, passed the Greve, and stopped, at 
a little distance from the post of the Place du Chatelet, at the cor- 
ner of the Pont Notre Dame. The Seine there forms between the 
Pont Notre Dame and the Pont au Change in one direction, and in 
the other between the Quai de la Megisserie and the Quai aux Fleurs, 
a sort of square lake crossed by a rapid. 

This point of the Seine is dreaded by mariners. Nothing is more 
dangerous than this rapid, narrowed at that period and vexed by 
the piles of the mill of the bridge, since removed. The two bridges, 
so near each other, increase the danger, the water hurrying fear- 
fully under the arches. It rolls on with broad, terrible folds ; it 
gathers and heaps up ; the flood strains at the piles of the bridge 
as if to tear them out with huge liquid ropes. ]\'Ien who fall in there, 
one never sees again ; the best swimmers are drowned. 

Javert leaned both elbows on the parapet, with his chin in his 
hands, and while his fingers were clenched mechanically in the 
thickest of his whiskers, he reflected. 

There had been a new thing, a revolution, a catastrophe in the 
depths of his being; and there was matter for self-examination. 

Javert was suffering frightfully. 

For some hours Javert had ceased to be natural. He was troubled ; 
this brain, so limpid in its blindness, had lost its transparency ; there 
was a cloud in this crystal. Javert felt that duty was growing weaker 
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in his conscience, and he could not hide it from himself. When he 
had so unexpectedly met Jean Valjean upon the beach of the Seine, 
there had been in him something of the wolf, which seizes his prey 
again, and of the dog which again finds his master. 

He saw before him two roads, both equally straight ; but he saw 
two ; and that terrified him — him, who had never in his life known 
but one straight line. And, bitter anguish, these two roads w’ere con- 
tradictory. One of these two straight lines excluded the other. 
Which of the two was the true one? 

His condition was inexpressible. 

To owe life to a malefactor, to accept that debt and to pay it, to 
be, in spite of himself, on a level with a fugitive from justice, and to 
pay him for one service with another service; to allow him to say: 
“Go away,” and to say to him in turn : “Be free to sacrifice duty, 
that general obligation, to personal motives, and to feel in these per- 
sonal motives something general also, and perhaps superior ; to be- 
tray societ}’^ in order to be true to his own conscience ; that all these 
absurdities should be realised and that they should be accumulated 
upon himself, this it was by which he was prostrated. 

One thing had astonished him, that Jean Valjean had spared 
him, and one thing had petrified, him, that he, Javert, had spared 
Jean Valjean. 

Where was he? He sought himself and found himself no longer. 

What should he do now? Give up Jean Valjean, that was wrong; 
leave Jean ^^aljean free, that was wrong. In the first case, the roan 
of authority w'ould fall lower than the man of the galley ; in the sec- 
ond, a convict rose higher than the law and set his foot upon it. 
In both cases, dishonour to him, Javert. In every course which was 
open to him, there rvas a fall. Destiny has certain extremities pre- 
cipitous upon the impossible, and beyond which life is no more than 
an abyss. Javert was at one of these extremities. 

One of his causes of anxiety was, that he was compelled to think. 
The verj' violence of all these contradictory emotions forced hjm to 
it. Thought, an unaccustomed thing to him, and singularly paiuhU" 

There is always a certain amount of internal rebellion in thought , 
and he was irritated at having it within him. 

Thought, upon any subject, no matter what, outside of the narrow 
circle of his functions, had been to him, in all cases, a folly and a 
fatigue ; but thought upon the day which had just gone by, was tor- 
ture, He must absolutely, however, look into his conscience after suen 
shocks, and render an account of himself to himself. 

What he had just done made him shudder. He had, he, 
tliought good to decide, against all the regulations of_ the police, 
against the whole social and judicial organisation, against the en- 
tire code, hi favour of a release; that hacl pleased him ; he had suti- 
stituted his own affairs for the public affairs ; could this be char- 
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acterisecl ? Every time that he set himself face to face with this name- 
less act -which he had committed, he trembled from head to foot. 
Upon what should he resolve ? A single resource remained : to re- 
turn immediately to the Rue de THoinme Armd, and have Jean Val- 
jean arrested. It was clear that that was what he must do. He could 
not. 

Something barred the way to him on that side. 

Something? What? Is there anything else in the world besides 
tribunals, sentences, police, and authority? Javert’s ideas were over- 
turned. 

A galley-slave sacred! a convict not to be taken by justice! and 
that by the act of Javert ! 

That Javert and Jean Valjean, the man made to be severe, the 
man made to be submissive, that these two men, who were each the 
thing of the law, should have come to this point of setting themselves 
both above the Jaw, was not this terrible ? 

What then ! such enormities should happen and nobody should 
be punished? Jean Valjean, stronger than the entire social order, 
should be free and he, Javert, continue to eat the bread of the gov- 
ernment ! 

His reflections gradually became terrible. 

He might also through these reflections have reproached himself 
a little in regard to the insurgent carried to the Rue des Filles du 
Calvaire ; but he did not think of it. The lesser fault was lost in the 
greater. Besides, that insurgent was clearly a dead man, and legally, 
death extinguishes pursuit. 

Jean Valjean then was the weight he had on his mind. 

Jean Valjean confounded him. All the axioms which had been the 
supports of his whole life crumbled away before this man. Jean 
Valjean’s generosity towards him, Javert, overwhelmed him. Other 
acts, which he remembered and which he had hitherto treated as lies 
and follies, returned to him now as realities. M. Madeleine reap- 
peared behind Jean Valjean, and the two figures overlaid each other 
so as to make but one, which was venerable. Javert felt that some- 
thing horrible was penetrating his soul, admiration for a convict. 
■Respect for a galley-slave, can that be possible? He shuddered at it, 
3'et could not shake it off. It was useless to struggle, he was reduced 
to confess before his own inner tribunal the sublimity of this wretch. 
That was hateful. 

A beneficent malefactor, a compassionate convict, kind, helpful, 
clement, returning good for evil, returning pardon for hatred, lov- 
ing pity rather than vengeance, preferring to destroy himself rather 
than to destroy his enemy, saving him who had stricken him, kneel- 
ing upon the height of virtue, nearer the angels than men. Javert was 
compelled to acknowledge that this monster existed. 

This could not last. 
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in his conscience, and he could not hide it from himself. When he 
had so unexpectedly met Jean Valjean upon the beach of the_ Seine, 
there had been in him something of the wolf, which seizes his prey 
again, and of the dog which again finds his master. 

He saw before him two roads, both equally straight ; but he saw 
two ; and that terrified him — him, rvho had never in his life known 
but one straight line. And, bitter anguish, these two roads were con- 
tradictor}^ One of these two straight lines excluded the otljer, 
^^'hich of the two was the true one? 


His condition was inexpressible. 

To owe life to a malefactor, to accept that debt and to pay it, to 
be, in spite of himself, on a level with a fugitive from justice, and to 
pay him for one seiwice with another service ; to allow him to say: 
“Go away,” and to say to him in turn : “Be free to sacrifice duty, 
that general obligation, to personal motives, and to feel in these per- 
sonal motives something general also, and perhaps superior; to be- 
tray society in order to be true to his own conscience ; that all these 
absurdities should be realised and that they should be accumulated 
upon himself, this it was by tvhich he was prostrated. 

One thing had astonished him, that Jean Valjean had spared 
him, and one thing had petrified, him, that he, Javert, had spared 
Jean Valjean. 
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The very’' violence of all these contradictory emotions forced hjni to 
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shocks, and render an account of himself to himself. 

What he had just done made him shudder. He had, he, Javert, 
thought good to decide, against all the regulations of the police, 
against the whole social and judicial organisation, against the en- 
tire code, jn favour of a release ; that had pleased him ; lie had stiu- 
stituted his own affairs for the public affairs ; could this be char- 
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acterisecl ? Ever)^ time that he set himself face to face with this name- 
less act which he had committed, he trembled from head to foot. 
Upon what should he resolve? A single resource remained; to re- 
turn immediately to the Rue de I’Homme Armc, and have Jean Val- 
jean arrested. It was clear that that was what he must do. He could 
not. 

Something barred the way to him on that side. 

Something? What? Is there anything else in the wOrld besides 
tribunals, sentences, police, and authority ? Javert’s ideas w-ere over- 
turned. 

A galley-slave sacred ! a convict not to be taken by justice ! and 
that by the act of Javert ! 

That Javert and Jean Valjean, the man made to be severe, the 
man made to be submissive, that these two men, who were each the 
thing of the law, should have come to this point of setting themselves 
both above the law, was not tliis terrible ? 

What then ! such enormities should happen and nobody should 
be punished? Jean Valjean, stronger than the entire social order, 
should be free and he, Javert, continue to eat the bread of the gov- 
ernment ! 

■ His reflections gradually became terrible. 

He might also through these reflections have reproached himself 
a little in regard to the insurgent carried to the Rue des Fillcs du 
Calvaire ; but he did not tliink of it. The lesser fault was lost in the 
greater. Besides, that insurgent %vas clearly a dead man, and legally, 
death extinguishes pursuit. 

Jean Valjean then was the weight he had on his mind. 

Jean Valjean confounded him. All the axioms which had been the 
supports of his whole life crumbled away before this man. Jean 
Valj can’s generosity towards him, Javert, overwhelmed him. Other 
acts, which he remembered and which he had hitherto treated as lies 
and follies, returned to him now as realities. M. Madeleine reap- 
peared behind Jean Valjean, and the two figures overlaid each other 
so as to make but one, which was venerable. Javert felt that some- 
thing horrible was penetrating his soul, admiration for a convict. 
Respect for a galley-slave, can that be possible ? He shuddered at it, 
yet could not shake it off. It was useless to struggle, he was reduced 
to confess before bis own inner tribunal the sublimity of this wretch. 
That was hateful. 

A beneficent malefactor, a compassionate convict, kind, helpful, 
clement, returning good for evil, returning pardon for hatred, lov- 
ing pity rather than vengeance, preferring to destroy himself rather 
than to destroy his enemy, saving him who had stricken him, kneel- 
ing upon the height of virtue, nearer the angels than men. Javert was 
compelled to acknowledge that this monster existed. 

This could not last. 
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acterised ? Every time that he set himself face to face with this name- 
less act which he had committed, he trembled from head to foot. 
Upon what should he resolve? A single resource remained: to re- 
turn immediately to the Rue de I’Homme Arme, and have Jean Val- 
jean arrested. It was clear that that was what he must do. He could 
not. 

Something barred the way to him on that side. 

Something? What? Is there anything else in the world besides 
tribunals, sentences, police, and authority ? Javert’s ideas were over- 
turned. 

A galley-slave sacred ! a convict not to be taken by justice ! and 
that by the act of Javert ! 

That Javert and Jean Valjean, the man made to be severe, the 
man made to be submissive, that these two men, who were each the 
thing of the law, should have come to this point of setting themselves 
both above the law, was not this terrible ? 

What then ! such enormities should happen and nobody should 
be punished? Jean Valjean, stronger than the entire social order, 
should be free and he, javert, continue to eat the bread of the gov- 
ernment ! 

His reflections gradually became terrible. 

He might also through these reflections have reproached himself 
a little in regard to the insurgent carried to the Rue des Fillcs du 
Calvaire ; but he did not think of it. The lesser fault was lost in the 
greater. Besides, that insurgent was clearly a dead man, and legally, 
death extinguishes pursuit. 

Jean Valjean then was the weight he had on his mind. 

Jean Valjean confounded him. All the axioms which had been the 
supports of his whole life crumbled away before this man. Jean 
Valj can’s generosity towards him, Javert, overwhelmed him. Other 
acts, which he remembered and which he had hitherto treated as lies 
and follies, returned to him norv as realities. M. Madeleine reap- 
peared behind Jean Valjean, and the two figures overlaid each other 
so as to make but one, which was venerable. Javert felt that some- 
thing horrible was penetrating his soul, admiration for a convict. 
Re.spect for a galley-slave, can that be possible? He shuddered at it, 
yet could not shake it off. It was useless to struggle, he was reduced 
to confess before his own inner tribunal the sublimity of this wretch. 
That was hateful. 

A beneficent malefactor, a compassionate convict, kind, helpful, 
clement, returning good for evil, returning pardon for hatred, lov- 
ing pity rather than vengeance, preferring to destroy himself rather 
than to destroy his enemy, saving him who had stricken him, kneel- 
ing upon the height of virtue, nearer the angels than men. Javert was 
compelled to acknowledge' that this monster existed. 

This could not last. 
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Certainly, and we repeat it, he had not given himself up without 
resistance to this monster, this infamous angel, this hideous hero, 
at whom he was almost as indignant as he was astounded. Twenty 
times, while he was in that carriage face to face with Jean Valjcan, 
the legal tiger had roared within him. Twenty times he had been 
tempted to throw himself upon Jean Valjean, to seize hini and to 
devour him, that is to say, to arrest him. What more simple, indeed? 
To cry at the first post in front of which they passed: “Here is a 
fugitive from justice in breach of his ban !” to call the gendarmes 
and say to them ; “This man is yours !” then to go away, to leave this 
condemned man there, to ignore the rest, and to have nothing more 
to do with it. This man is for ever the prisoner of the law ; the law 
will do what it will with him. What more just? Javert had said all 
this to himself ; he had desired to go further, to act, to apprehend 
the man, and, then as now, he had not been able ; and every time that 
his hand had been raised convulsively towards Jean Valjean’s collar, 
his hand, as if under an enormous weight, had fallen back, and in 
the depths of his mind he had heard a voice, a strange voice crying 
to him; “Very well. Give up your saviour. Then have Pontius Pi- 
late's basin iirought, and wash your claws.” 

Then his reflcctiims fell hack upon himself, and by the side of 
Jean Valjean, exalted, he beheld himself, him, Javert, degraded. 

A convict was his benefactor! 

But also why had he permitted this man to let him live? He had, 
in that barricade, the right to be killed. He should have availed him- 
-sclf of that right. To liave called the other insurgents to his aid 
against Jean \Gtjcan, to have secured a shot by force, that would 
have been better. 


Ilis supreme anguish was the loss of all certainty. He felt that he 
was uprooted. '1 he code was now but a stump in his hand. He had 
to do with .scruples of an unknown species. There was in him a reve- 
lation of feeling entirely distinct from the declarations of the law, 
his only standard hitherto. To retain his old virtue, that no longer 
sufficed. An entire order of unexpected facts arose and suhjugatcu 
him. An entire new world appeared to his soul ; favour accepted ana 
returned, devotion, compassion, indulgence, acts of violence 
mitted by pity upon austerity, respect of persons, no more final 
condemnation, no more damnation, the possibility of a tear m Ino 
eye of the law, a mysterious justice according to God going counter 
to j ustice according to men. He perceived in the darkness the 
rising of an unknown moral sun ; he was horrified and blinded fiy u- 
An owl compelled to an eagle’s gaze. 

He said to himself that it was true then, that there were cxcc^ 
tions, that authority might be put out of countenance, that rule 
might stop .short before a fact, that ever)'thing was not 
the text of the code, that the unforeseen would be obeyed, that u 
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llor virtue of a convict might spread a snare for the virtue of a function- 
ary, that the monstrous might be divine, that destiny had such am- 
ii? huscades as these, and he thought witli despair that even he had not 
er i; been proof against a surprise. 

Jjt He was compelled to recognise the existence of kindness. This 
convict had been kind. And he himself, wonderful to tell, he had just 
been kind. Therefore he had become depraved. 

•v He thought himself base. He was a horror to himself. 

Javert's ideal was not to be humane, not to be great, not to be 
ji;,- sublime; it was to be irreproachable. Now he had just failed. 

How had he reached that point? How had all this happened ? He 
Zi could not have told himself. He took his head in his hands, but it was 
in vain ; he could not explain it to himself. 

He had certainly always had the intention of returning Jean Val- 
5 jean to the law, of which Jean Valjcan was the captive, and of which 
i' he, Javert, was the slave. He had not confessed to himself for a 
single moment while he held him, that he had a thought of letting 
'y him go. It was in some sort without his knowledge that his hand had 
opened and released him. 

All manner of Interrogation points flashed before his eyes. He 
put questions to himself, and he made answers, and his answers 
frightened him. He asked himself: “This convict, this desperate 
" man, whom I have pursued even to i5crsecution, and who has had 
,, me beneath his feet, and could have avenged himself, and who ought 
to have done so as well for his revenge as for his securit}’, in grant- 
ing me life, in sparing me, what has he done ? His duty ? No. Some- 
thing more. And I, in sparing him in my turn, what have I done? 
M}'- duty? No. Something more. There is then something more 
than duty.” Here he was startled ; his balances were disturbed ; one 
of the scales fell into the abyss, the other flew into the sky, and 
Javert felt no less dismay from the one which was above than from 
the one which was below. Without being the least in the world what 
is called a Voltairean, or a philosopher, or a sceptic, respectful on 
the contrary, by instinct, towards the established church, he knew 
it only as an august fragment of the social whole ; order was his 
dogma and was enough for him ; since he had been of the age of a 
man, and an ofiicial, he had put almost all jiis religion in the police. 
Being, and we employ the words here without the slightest irony 
and in their most serious acceptation, being, we have said, a spy as 
men are priests. He had a superior, M. Gisquet ; he had scarcely 
thought, until to-day, of that other superior, God. 

! This new chief, God, he felt unawares, and was perplexed thereat. 

;■ He had lost his bearings in this unexpected presence; he did not 

know what to do with this superior ; he who was not ignorant that 
the subordinate is bound always to yield, that he ought neither 
; disobey, nor to blame, nor to discuss, and that, in presence of 
i 

I 
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superior' who astonishes him too much, the inferior has no resource 

but resignation. 

But how manage to send in his resignation to God ? 

However this might be, and it was always to this that he returned, 
one thing overruled all else for him, that was, that he had just com- 
mitted an appalling infraction. He had dosed his eyes upon a con- 
victed second offender in breach of his ban. He had set a galley-slave 
at large. He had robbed the laws of a man who belonged to them. 
He had done that. He could not understand himself . He was not sure 
of being himself. The very reasons of his action escaped him; he 
caught only the whirl of them. He had lived up to this moment by that 
blind faith which a dark probity engenders. This faith was leawng 
him, this probity was failing him. All that he had believed was (iis- 
sipated. Truths whicli he had no wish for inexorably besieged him. 
He must henceforth be another man. He suffered the strange pangs 
of a conscience .suddenly operated upon for the cataract. He sa^y 
what he rc\'oUed at seeing. He felt that he was emptied, useless, 
broken off from his past life, destitute, dissolved. Authority was 
dead in him. 1 le had no further reason for existence. 

Terrible situation ! to be moved. 

To he granite, and to doubt ! to be the statue of penalty cast in a 
single piece in llie mould of the law, and to suddenly perceive that 
you have under your breast of bronze something preposterous and 
disobetlient which almost resembles a heart ! To be led by it to rcii- 
der good for good, although you may have said until to-day that thi.s 
good was evil ! to lie the watch-dog, and to fawn ! to he ice, and to 
melt! to he a vice, and to become a hand ! to feel your fingers sud- 
denly open ! to lose your hold, appalling thing! 

The projectile man no longer knowing his road, and recoiling! 

To be obliged to acknowledge this ; infallibility is not infallibiie, 
there may be an error in the dogma, all is not said when a code has 
spoken, society is not perfect, authority is complicate with vacilla- 
tion, a cracking is possible in the immutable, judges arc men, the 
law may be deceived, the tribunals may be mistaken ! to see a flaw 
in the immense blue crystal of the firmament! 

What was pa.ssing in Javert was the Fampoux of a recUhnear 
conscience, the throwing of a soul out of its path, thecrusliing ot a 
probity irresistibly hurled in a straight line and breaking ilscU 
against God. Certainly, it was strange, tliat the fireman of order, the 
engineer of authorit)% mounted upon the blind iron-horse of tUc 
rigid path, could be thrown off by a ray of light 1 that the incommu- 
table, the direct, the correct, the geometrical, the passive, the perfect, 
could bend ! that there should be a road to Damascus for the loco- 
motive ! 

God, always interior to man, and luryielding, he the true con- 
science, to the false; a prohibition to the spark to extinguish UseU, 
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an order to the ray to remember the sun ; an injunction to the soul 
to recognise the real absolute when it is confronted with the ficti- 
tious absolute; humanity imperishable; the human heart inamis- 
sible ; that splendid phenomenon, the most beautiful perhaps of our 
interior wonders, did Javert comprehend it? did Javert penetrate 
it? did Javert form any idea of it? Evidently not. But under the 
pressure of this incontestable incomprehensible, he felt that his head 
was bursting. 

He was less the transfigured than the victim of this miracle. He 
bore it, exasperated. He saw in it only an immense difficulty of exist- 
ence. It seemed to him' that henceforth his breathing would be op- 
pressed for ever. 

To have the unknown over his head, he was not accustomed to that. 

Until now. all that he had above him had been in his sight a 
smooth, simple, limpid surface; nothing there unknown, nothing 
obscure ; nothing which was not definite, co-ordinated, concatenated, 
precise, exact, circumscribed, limited, shut in, all foreseen ; authority 
was a plane ; no fall in it, no dizziness before it. Javert had never 
■seen the unknown except below. The irregular, the unexpected, the 
disorderly opening of chaos, the possible slipping into an abyss; 
that belonged to inferior regions, to the rebellious, the wicked, the 
miserable. Now Javert was thrown over backward, and he was 
abruptly startled by this monstrous apparition : a gulf on high. 

What then ! he was dismantled completely ! he ^vas disconcerted, 
absolutely! In what should he trust? That of which he had been 
convinced gave way ! 

What 1 the flaw in the cuirass of society could be found by a mag- 
nanimous wretch! what! an honest servant of the law could find 
himself suddenly caught between t%vo crimes, the crime of letting 
a man escape, and the crime of arresting him ! all was not certain in 
the order given by the state to the official ! There might be blind alleys 
in duty ! What then ! was all that real ! was it true that ari old bandit, 
weighed down by condemnations, could rise up and be right at last ? 
was this credible ? were there cases then when the law ought, before 
a transfigured crime, to retire, stammering excuses ? 

Yes, there were ! and Javert saw it ! and Javert touched it ! and 
not only could he not deny it, but he took part in it. They were reali- 
ties. It was abominable that real facts could reach such deformity. 

If facts did their duty, they would be contented with being the 
proofs of the law ; facts, it is God who sends them. Was anarchy 
then about to descend from on high ? 

So, — and beneath the magnif3nng power of anguish, and in the 
optical illusion of consternation, all that might have restrained and 
corrected his impression vanished, and society, and the human race, 
and the universe, were summed up henceforth in his eyes in one 
simple and terrible feature — so punishment, the thing judged, the 
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force due to legislation, the decrees of the sovereign courts, tj 
magistracy, the government, prevention and repression, official wi: 
dom, legal infallibility, the principle of authority, all the dogjti: 
upon which repose political and civil security, sovereignty, justice, 
the logic flowing from the code, the social absolute, the public truth, 
all that, confusion, jumble, chaos ; himself, Javert, the spy of order, 
incorruptibility in the service of the police, the mastiff-providence 
of society vanquished and prostrated ; and upon all this ruin a man 
standing, with a green cap on his head and a halo about his brow; 
such was the overturn to which he had come'; such was the fright- 
ful vision which he had in his soul. 

Could that be endurable ? No. 

Unnatural state, if ever there was one. There were only two way.s 
to get out of it. One, to go resolutely to Jean Valjean, and to return 
the man of the galleys to the dungeon. The other 

Javert left the parapet, and, his head erect this time, made his 
way with a firm step towards the post indicated by a lamp at one of 
the corners of the Place du Chatelet. _ , 

On reaching it, he saw a sergent de ville through the window, 
and he entered. Merely from the manner in which they push open 
the door of a guard-house, policemen recognise each other. Javert 
gave his name, showed his card to the sergent, and sat down at the 
table of the post, on which a candle was burning. There was a pen 
on the table, a leaden inkstand, and some paper in readiness for 
chance reports and the orders of the night patrol. 

This table, always accompanied by its straw chair, is an institu- 
tion; it exists in all the police posts; it is invariably adorned with 
a boxwood saucer, full of saw-dust, and a pasteboard box full of 
red wafers, and it is the lower stage of the official style. On it the 
literature of the state begins. 

Javert took the pen and a sheet of paper, and began to write. 
This is w’hat he wrote : 


SOME OBSERVATIONS FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SER''tCE 

“First : I beg monsieur the prefect to glance at this. . 

“Secondly : the prisoners, on their return from examination, taKC 
off their shoes and remain barefooted upon the pavement wule thc) 
are searched. Many cough on returning to the prison. This involves 
hospital e.\-penscs. 

“Thirdly ; spinning i.s good, with relays of officers at ’ 

but there should be, on important occasions, two officers at leust wtio 
do not lose sight of each other, so that, if, for any cause whatever, 
one officer becomes weak in the service, the other is watching !«m, 
and supplies his place. , • f 

"Fourthly; it is difficult to explain w’hy the special regulation o 
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he prison of the Madelonnettes forbids a prisoner having a chair, 
;ven on paying for it. 

“Fifthly; at the Madelonnettes, there are onl}' two bars to the 
utler’s window, which enables the sutler to let the prisoners touch 
ler hand. 

“Sixthly : the prisoners, called barkers, who call the other prison- 
;rs to the parlour, make the prisoner pay them two sous for calling 
lis name distinctly. This is a theft. 

“Seventhly: for a dropped thread, they retain ten sous from 
he prisoner in the weaving shop; this is an abuse on the part of the 
ontractor, since the cloth is just as good. 

“Eighthly : it is annoying that the visitors of La Force have to 
TOSS the Cour des Homes to reach the parlour of Sainte Marie 
’Egyptienne. 

“Ninthly ; it is certain that gendarmes are every day heard rclat- 
ng, in the yard of the prefecture, the examinations of those brought 
lef ore the magistrates. For a gendarme, who should hold such things 
acred, to repeat what he has heard in the examining chamber, is a 
erious disorder. 

“Tenthly: Mme. Henry is an honest woman ; her sutler’s window 
s very neat ; but it is wrong for a woman to keep the wicket of the 
rap-door of the secret cells. It is not worthy the Conciergerie of a 
:reat civilisation.” 

Javert wrote these lines in his calmest and most correct hand- 
vriting, not omitting a dot, and making the paper squeak resolutel}' 
inder his pen. Beneath the last line he signed ; 

“Javert, 

"Inspector of the 1st class. 

“At the Post of the Place du Chatelet. 

“June 7, 1832, about one o’clock in the morning.” 

Javert dried the fresh ink of the paper, folded it like a letter, 
sealed it, wrote on the back : Note for the administration, left it on 
the table, and went out of the post. The glazed and grated door 
closed behind him. 

He again crossed the Place du Chatelet diagonally, regained the 
quai, and returned with automatic precision to the very point which 
he had left a quarter of an hour before, he leaned over there, and 
found himself again in the same attitude, on the same stone of the 
parapet. It seemed as if he had not stirred. 

The darkness was complete. It was the sepulchral moment which 
follows midnight. A ceiling of clouds concealed the stars. The sky 
was only an ominous depth. The houses in the city no longer showed 
a single light ; nobody was passing; all that he could see of the streets 
and the quais was deserted ; Notre Dame and the towers of the 
Palais de Justice seemed like features of the night. A lamp red- 




BOOK FIFTH 

THE GRANDSON AND THE GRANDFATHER 

I 

IN WHICH WE SEE THE TREE WITH THE PLATE OF ZINC ONCE MORE 

Some time after the events which we have just related, the Sieur 
Boulatruelle had a vivid emotion. 

The Sieur Boulatruelle is that road-labourer of Montfcrmeil of 
whom we have already had a glimpse in the dark portions of this 
book. 

Boulatruelle, it w-ill perhaps be remembered, was a man occupied 
with troublous and various things. He broke stones and damaged 
travellers on the highway. Digger and robber, he had a dream ; he 
believed in treasures buried in the forest of Montfcrmeil. He hoped 
one day to find money in the ground at the foot of a tree; in the 
meantime, he was willing to search for it in the pockets of the pas- 
sers-by. 

Nevertheless, for the moment, he was prudent. He had just had 
a narrow escape. He had been, as we know, picked up in the Jon- 
drette garret with the other bandits. Utility of a vice : his drunken- 
ness had saved him. It could never be clearly made out whether he 
was there as a robber or as robbed. An order of 7tol. pros., founded 
upon his clearly proved state of drunkenness on the evening of the 
ambuscade, had set him at liberty. He regained the freedom of the 
•woods. He returned to his road from Gagny to Lagny to break 
stones for the use of the state, under administrative surv'eillance, 
with downcast mien, very thoughtful, a little cooled towards rob- 
bery, which had nearly ruined him, but only turning with the more 
affection towards wine, which had just saved him. 

As to the vivid emotion which he had a little while after his re- 
turn beneath the thatched roof of his road-labourer’s hut, it was this : 

One morning a little before the break of day, Boulatruelle, while 
on the way to his work according to his habit, and upon the watch, 
perhaps, perceived a man among the branches, whose back only he 
could see, but whose form, as it seemed to him, through the dis- 
tance and the twilight, was not altogether unknown to him. Boula- 
truelle, although a drunkard, had a correct and lucid memory, an 
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dened the curb of the qiiai. The silhouettes of the bridges were dis- 
torted in the mist, one behind the other. The rains had swelled the 
river. 

The place where Javert was leaning was, it will be remembered, 
situated exactly over the rapids of the Seine, perpendicularly over 
that formidable whirlpool which knots and unknots itself like an 
endless screw. 

Javert bent his head and looked. All was black. He could distin- 
guish nothing. He heard a frothing sound ; but he did not sec the 
river. At intervals, in that giddy depth, a gleam appeared in dim 
serpentine contortions, the water having this power, in the most 
complete night, of taking light, nobody knows whence, and chang- 
ing it into an adder. The gleam vanished, and all became again in- 
distinct. Immensit}’ seemed open there. What was beneath was not 
water, it was chasm. The wall of the quai, abrupt, confused, mingled 
with vapour, suddenly lost to sight, seemed like an escarpment of the 
infinite. 

He saw nothing, but he perceived the hostile chill of the water, 
and the insipid odour of the moist stones. A fierce breath rose from 
that abyss. The swollen river guessed at rather than perceived, the 
tragical whispering of the flood, the dismal vastness of the arche.s of 
the bridge, the imaginable fall into that gloomy void, all that shadow 
was full of horror. 

Javert remained for some minutes motionless, gazing into that 
opening of darkness ; he contemplated the invisible with a fixedness 
which resembled attention. The water gurgled. Suddenly he took off 
his hat and laid it on file edge of the quai. A moment afterwards, a 
tall and black form, which from the distance some belated passer 
might have taken for a phantom, appeared standing on the parapet, 
bent towards the Seine, then sprang up, and fell straight into the 
darkness ; there was a dull splash ; and the shadow alone was in the 
secret of the convulsions of that obscure form which had disaj>- 
peared under the water. 
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the wood was entirely wild and tangled, Boulatruelle suddenly per- 
ceived the man. 

Hardly had he perceived him when he lost sight of him. 

The man entered, or rather glided, into a distant glade, masked 
by tall trees, but which Boulatruelle knew verj’ well from having 
noticed there, near a great heap of burrstone, a wounded chestnut 
tree bandaged with a plate of zinc nailed upon the bark. This glade 
is the one which was formerly called the Blaru ground. The heap 
of stones, intended for nobody knows what use, which could be 
seen there thirty years ago, is doubtless there still. Nothing equals 
the longevity of a heap of stones, unless it be that of a palisade fence. 
It is there provisionally. What a reason for enduring ! 

Boulatruelle, Avith the rapidity of joy, let himself fall from the 
tree rather than descended. The lair was found, the problem was to 
catch the game. That famous treasure of his dreams was probably 
there. 

It was no easy matter to reach that glade. By the beaten paths, 
which make a thousand provoking zigzags, it required a good quarter 
of anliour. In a straight line, through the underbrush, which is there 
singularly thick, veiy- thorny, and very aggressive, it required a long 
half-hour. There was Boulatruelle’s mistake. He believed in the 
straight line ; an optical illusion tvhich is respectable, but which ruins 
many men. The underbrush, bristling as it was, appeared to him the 
best road. 

“Let us take the wolves’ Rue dc Rivoli,’’ said he. 

Boulatruelle, accustomed to going astray, this time made the 
blunder of going straight. 

He threw himself resolutely into the thickest of the bushes. 

He had to deal with hollies, with nettles, with hawthorns, rvith 
sweetbriers, with thistles, with exceedingly irascible brambles. He 
was ver}' much scratched. 

At the bottom of a raA'ine he found a stream Avhich must be 
crossed. 

He finally reached the Blaru glade, at the end of forty minutes, 
sweating, soaked, breathless, torn, ferocious. 

Nobody in the glade. 

Boulatruelle ran to the heap of stones. It was in its place. Nobody 
had carried it arva}*. 

As for the man, he had vanished into the forest. He had escaped. 
Where? on which side? in what thicket? Impossible to guess. 

And, a bitter thing, there was behind the heap of stones, before 
the tree with the plate of zinc, some fresh earth, a pick, forgotten 
or abandoned, and a hole. 

This hole was empty. 

“Robber !’’ cried Boulatruelle, showing both fists to the horizon. 


he ofh^ ^he devil i ^ "'^o is ./; u 

h ^ hmsel f have I ^hghtj . 

. ^^ihecniii'i ^^iTiefh' ^^^Hict \ 

immmms 

he come 
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the wood was entirely wdld and tangled, Boulatruellc suddenly per- 
ceived the man. 

Hardly had he perceived him when he lost sight of him. 

The man entered, or rather glided, into a distant glade, masked 
l)y tall trees, but which Boulatruellc knew very well from having 
noticed there, near a great heap of burrstone, a wounded chestnut 
tree bandaged with a plate of zinc nailed upon the bark. This glade 
is the one which was formerly called the Blaru ground. The heap 
of stones, intended for nobody knows what use, which could be 
seen there thirty years ago, is doubtless there still. Nothing equals 
the longevity of a heap of stones, unless it be that of a palisade fence. 
It is there provisionally. What a reason for enduring ! 

Boulatruellc, with the rapidity of joy, let himself fall from the 
tree rather than descended. The lair was found, the problem was to 
catch the game. That famous treasure of his dreams was probably 
there. 

It was no easy matter to reach that glade. By the beaten paths, 
which make a thousand provoking zigzags, it required a good quarter 
of an hour. In a straight line, through the underbrush, which is there 
singularly thick, very thorny, and very aggressive, it required a long 
half-hour. There was Boulatruelle’s mistake. He believed in the 
straight line ; an optical illusion which is respectable, but which ruins 
many men. The underbrush, bristling as it was, appeared to him the 
best road. 

"Let us take the wolves' Rue dc Rivoli,” said he. 

Boulatruellc, accustomed to going astray, this time made the 
blunder of going straight. 

He threw himself resolutely into the thickest of the bushes. 

He had to deal with hollies, with nettles, with hawthorns, with 
sweetbriers, with thistles, with exceedingly irascible brambles. He 
was ver)’’ much scratched. 

At the bottom of a ravine he found a stream which must be 
crossed. 

He finally reached the Blaru glade, at the end of forty minutes, 
sweating, soaked, breathless, torn, ferocious. 

Nobody in the glade. 

Boulatruellc ran to the heap of stones. It was in its place. Nobody 
had carried it away. 

, As for the man, he had vanished into the forest. He had escaped. 
Where? on which side? in what thicket? Impossible to guess. 

And, a bitter thing, there was behind the heap of stones, before 
the tree with the plate of zinc, some fresh earth, a pick, forgotten 
or abandoned, and a hole. 

This hole was empty. 

“Robber 1” cried Boulatruellc, showing both fists to tlic horizon. 
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MARIUS, ESCAPING FROM CIVIL WAR, PREPARES FOR DOMESTIC WAR 

Marius was for a long lime neither dead nor alive. He had for 
several weeks a fever accompanied with delirium, and serious cere- 
bral symptoms resulting rather from the concussion produced by 
the wounds in the head than from the wounds themselves. 

He repeated the name of Cosette during entire nights in the dis- 
mal loquacity of fever and with the gloomy obstinacy of agony. 
The size of certain gashes was a serious danger, the suppuration of 
large wounds always being liable to reabsorption, and consequently 
to kill the patient, under certain atmospheric influences ; at every 
change in the weather, at the slightest storm, the physician was an.\-- 
ious, “Above all, let the wounded man have no excitement," he re- 
peated. The dressings were complicated and difficult, the fastening 
of cloths and bandages with sparadrap not being invented at that 
period. Nicolettc used for lint a sheet “as big as a ceiling," said she. 
It was not without difficulty that the chloruretted lotions and the 
nitrate of silver brought the gangrene to an end. As long as there 
was danger, M. Gillenormand, in despair at the bedside if his grand- 
son, was, like Marius, neither dead nor alive. 

Every day, and sometimes twice a day, a very well-dressed gen- 
tleman with white hair, such was the description given by the porter, 
came to imjuire after tlie wounded man, and left a large package of 
lint for the dressings. 

At last, on the 7th of September, four months, to a day, after the 
sorrowful night when they liad brought him home dying to his grand- 
father, the physician declared him out of danger. Convalescence be- 
g.-in. iMarius was, however, obliged still to remain for more_ than 
two months stretched on a long chair, on account of the accidents 
resulting from the fracture of the shoulder-blade. There is always 
a last wound like this which will not close, and which prolongs the 
dressings, to tlw great disgust of the patient. , 

However, this long sickness and this long convalescence saved 
him from pursuit. In France, there is no anger, even governmental, 
which six months docs not extinguish. Emeutes, in the present state 
of society, are so much tlic fault of everj'body that they are followed 
by a certain necessity of dosing the eyes. 

Let us add that tlie infamous Gisquet order, which enjoined phy* 
sicians to inform against the wounded, having outraged public opin- 
ion, and not only public opinion, but the king first of all, the wounded 
were shielded and ])rotected by this indignation; and, with the ex- 
ception of those who had been taken pri.soners in actual combat, the 
:ourts-martial dared not disturb any. Marius was therefore left m 
peace. 
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M. Gillenormand passed first through every anguish, and then 
every ecstasy. They had great difficulty in preventing him from 
passing every night with the wounded man ; he had his large arm- 
chair brought to the side of Marius’ bed ; he insisted that his daugh- 
ter should take the finest linen in the house for compresses and 
bandages. jMademoiselle Gillenormand, like a prudent and elder 
person, found means to spare the fine linen, while she left the grand- 
father to suppose that he was obe3’ed. jM. Gillenormand did not per- 
mit anybody to explain to him that for making lint cambric is not so 
good as coarse linen, nor new linen so good as old. He superintended 
all the dressings, from which Mademoiselle Gillenormand modestly 
absented herself. When the dead flesh was cut with scissors, he 
would say: ‘^aic! me!” Nothing was so touching as to see him hand 
a cup of gruel to the wounded man with his gentle senile trembling. 
He overwhelmed the doctor with questions. He did not perceive that 
he always asked the same. 

On the day the physician announced to him that Marius was out 
of danger, the goodman was in delirium. He gave his porter three 
louis as a gratuity. In the evening, on going to his room, he danced 
a gavot, making castanets of his thumb and forefinger, and he sang 
a song which follows ; 

Jeanne cst nee a Fougere, 

Vrai nid d’unc bcrgerc ; 

J'adorc son jupon, 

Fripon. 

Amour, tu vis cn die; 

Car e’est dans sa prundic 
Que tu jnets ton carquois, 

Narquoisl 

Moi, jc la diante. ct j’aime, 

Plus que Diane mcme, 

Jeanne ct ses durs tetons 
Bretons. 

Then he knelt upon a chair, and Basque, who watched him through 
the half-open door, was certain that he was praying. 

Hitherto, he had hardly believed in God. 

At each new phase of improvement, which continued to grow 
more and more visible, the grandfather raved. He did a thousand 
mirthful things mechanically; he ran up and down stairs without 
knowing why. A neighbour, a pretty woman withal, was amazed at 
receiving a large bouquet one morning ; it was M. Gillenormand who 
sent it to her. The husband made a scene. M. Gillenormand at- 
tempted to take Nicolette upon his knees. He called Marius ^lon- 
sieur the Baron. 

He cried, "Vive la Rcpitbltquc!" 
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MARIUS, ESCAPING FROM CIVIL. WAR, PREPARES FOR DOMESTIC WAS 

Marius was for a long lime neither dead nor alive. He had for 
several weeks a fever accompanied with delirium, and serious cere- 
bral s}Tnptoms resulting rather from the concussion produced by 
the wounds in the head than from the wounds themselves. 

He repeated the name of Cosette during entire nights in the dis- 
mal loquacity of fever and with the gloomy obstinacy of agony. 
The size of certain gashes was a serious danger, the suppuration of 
large w'ounds always being liable to reabsorption, and consequently 
to kill the patient, under certain atmospheric influences ; at ever}- 
change in the weather, at the slightest storm, the physician was anx- 
ious, "Above all, let the wounded man have no excitement,” he re- 
peated. The dressings were complicated and difficult, the fastening 
of cloths and bandages with sparadrap not being invented at that 
period. Nicolctte used for lint a sheet “as big as a ceiling,” said she. 
It was not without difficulty that the chloruretted lotions and the 
nitrate of silver brought the gangrene to an end. As long as there 
was danger, M. Gillenormand, in despair at the bedside if his grand- 
son, was, like Marius, neither dead nor alive. 

Every day, and sometimes twice a day, a very well-dressed gen- 
tleman with white hair, such was the description given by the porter, 
came to inquire after the wounded man, and left a large package of 
lint for the dressings. 

At last, on the 7th of September, four months, to a day, after the 
sorrowful night when they had brought him home dying to his grand- 
father, the physician declared him out of danger. Convalescence be- 
gan. Marius was, however, obliged still to I'emain for more than 
two months stretched on a long chair, on account of the accidents 
resulting from the fracture of the shoulder-blade. There is ahvavs 
a last wound like this which will not close, and which prolongs the 
dressings, to the great disgust of the patient. , 

However, this long sickness and this long convalescence saved 
him from pursuit. In France, there is no anger, even governmental, 
which six months does not extinguish. Emeutes, in the present state 
of society, are so much the fault of everybody that the)' arc followed 
by a certain necessity of closing the eyes. 

^ Let us add that the infamous Gisquet order, which enjoined phy* 
sicians to inform against the wounded, having outraged public opin- 
ion, and not only public opinion, but the king first of all, the wounded 
were shielded and protected by this indignation; and, with the ex- 
ception of those who had been taken prisoners in actual combat, the 
lourts-martial dared not disturb any. Marius was therefore left m 
peace. 
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grandfather's real attitude would be unmasked. Then it would be 
harsh recrudescence of family questions, every sarcasm and every 
objection at once; Fauchelevent, Coupelcvcnt, fortune, poverty, 
niiserj% the stone at the neck, the future. Violent opposition ; con- 
clusion, refusal. Marius was bracing himself in advance. 

And then, in proportion as he took new hold of life, his former 
grief s reappeared, the old ulcers of his memor}’’ reopened, he thought 
once more of the past. Colonel Pontmercy appeared again between 
M. Gillenormand and him, INIarius ; he said to himself that there was 
no real goodness to be hoped for from him who had been so unjust 
and so hard to his father. And with health, there returned to him a 
sort of harshness towards his grandfather. The old man bore it with 
gentleness. 

M. Gillenormand, without manifesting it in an}' way, noticed that 
Marius, since he had been brought home and restored to conscious- 
ness, had not once said to him "father.” He did not say monsieur, it 
is true ; but he found means to say neither the one nor the other, by 
a certain manner of turning his sentences. 

A crisis was evidently approaching. 

As it almost always happens in similar cases, Marius, in order to 
try himself, skinnished before offering battle. This is called feeling 
the ground. One morning it happened that M, Gillenormand, over 
a newspaper which had fallen into his hands, spoke lightly of the 
Convention and discharged a royalist epiphonema upon Danton, 
Saint Just, and Robespierre. “The men of '93 were giants,” said 
IMarius, sternly. The old man was silent, and did not whisper for the 
rest of the day. 

Marius, who had always present to his mind the inflexible grand- 
father of his early years, saw in this silence an intense concentration 
of anger, augured from it a sharp conflict, and increased his prepara- 
tions for combat in the inner recesses of his thought. 

He determined that in case of refusal he would tear off his ban- 
dages, dislocate his shoulder, lay bare and open his remaining 
wounds, and refuse all nourishment. His w’ounds were his am- 
munition. To have Cosette or to die. 

He waited for the favourable moment with the crafty patience of 
the sick. 

That moment came. 


Ill 

MARIUS ATTACKS 

Oke day Jil. Gillenormand, while his daughter was putting in order 
the vials and the cups upon the marble top of the bureau, bent ovei 
Marius and said to him in his most tender tone : 
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At every moment, he asked the physician ; “There is no more 
danger, is there!” He looked at Marius with a grandriiother’s eyes.. 
He brooded him when he ate. He no longer knew himself, he no 
longer counted on himself. Marius was the master of the house, there 
was abdication in his joy, he was the grandson of his grandson. 

In this lightness of heart which possessed him, he was the most 
venerable of children. For fear of fatiguing or of annoying tlie con- 
valescent, he got behind him to smile upon him. He was contented, 
joyous, enraptured, delightful, young. His white hairs added a 
sweet majesty to the cheerful light upon his face. When grace is 
joined with wrinkles, it is adorable. There is an unspeakable dawn 
in happy old age. 

As for Marius, while he let them dress his wounds and care for 
him, he had one fi.xed idea : Cosette. 

Since the fever and the delirium had left him, he had not uttered 
that name, and they might ha\'e supposed that he no longer thought 
of it. He held his peace, precisely because his soul was in it. 

He did nirt know what had become of Cosette ; the whole affair 
of the Rue dc la Chanvrerie was like a cloud in his memory; shad- 
ows, almost indistinct, were floating in his mind, Eponine, Gav- 
roche, Maheuf, the Thenardiers, all his friends mingled drearily 
with the smoke of the barricade ; the strange passage of M. Faiichc- 
levent in that bloody drama produced upon him the effect of an 
enigma in a tempest ; he understood nothing in regard to his own 
life : he neither knew how, nor by whom, he had been saved, and no- 
body aljout him knew ; all that they could tell him was that he had 
been brought to the Rue ties Filles du Calvaire in a fiacre by night; 
past, present, future, all was now to him but the mist of a vague 
idea ; but there was within this mist an immovable point, one clear 
and precise feature, something which was granite, a resolution, a 
will ; to find Cosette again. To him the idea of life was not distinct 
f rf>m the idea of Cosette ; he had decreed in his heart that he woiiW 
not accept the one without the other, and he was unalterably deter- 
mined to demand from anybody, no matter whom, who should wish 
to compel him to live, from his grandfather, from Fate, from Hen, 
the restitution of his vanished Eden. 

He did not hide the obstacles from himself. 

Let us emphasise one point here: he was not won over, and was 
little softened by all the solicitude and all the tenderness of his grand- 
father. In the first place, he was not in the secret of it all ; then, tn 
his sick man’s reveries, still feverish perhaps, he distrusted this gen- 
tleness as a new and strange thing, the object of whicli was to sub- 
due him. He remained cold. The grandfather expended his poor oW 
smile for nothing. Marius said to himself it was well so long he, 
Marius, did not speak and offered no resistance ; hut that, when the 
question of Cosette was raised, he would find another face, and ins 
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said ? That doesn’t cure a fever, a pretty* girl. Finally, it is all right ; 
don’t let us talk any more about it, it is said, it is done, it is fixed ; 
take her. Such is my ferocity. Do you see, I saw that you did not 
love me ; I said ; What is there that I can do, then, to make this 
animal love me ? I said : Hold on ! I have m}’ little Cosctte under my 
hand ; I will give her to him, he must surcl)’’ love a little then, or let 
him tell wlw. Ah! 3 'ou thought that tlie old fellow was going to 
storm, to make a gruff voice, to erj' Ho, and to lift his cane upon 
all this dawn. Not at all. Cosette, so be it; love, so be it ; I ask noth- 
ing better. Monsieur, take the trouble to marrv. Be happv, my dear 
child.;’ 

This said, the old man burst into sobs. 

And he took IMarius’ head, and he hugged it in both arms against 
his old breast, and they both began to weep. That is one of the forms 
of supreme happiness. 

“Father !” exclaimed Marius. 

"Ah ! you love me then !’’ said the old man. 

There was an ineffable moment. They choked and could not speak. 

At last the old man stammered : 

“Come ! the ice is broken. He has called me, 'Father,’ ’’ 

^larius released his head from his grandfather’s arms, and said 
softly : 

“But, father, now that I am well, it seems to me that I could see 
her.’’ 

“Foreseen again, you shall see her to-morrow.” 

“Father !” 

“What?” 

“Wh)' not to-day ?” 

“Well, to-day. Here goes for to-day. You have called me ‘Father,’ 
three times, it is well worth that. I will see to it. She shall be brought 
to 3 ’ou. Foreseen, I tell you. This has alread}’ been put into verse. It 
is the conclusion of Andre Chenier’s eleg)’’ of the Jcuiic inaladc, 

Andre Chenier who was murdered bv the scound , by the giants 

of ’93.” 

M. Gilenormand thought he perceived a slight frown on J^Iarius’ 
brow, although, in truth, we should say, he was no longer listening 
to him, flown off as he had into ecstas}*, and thinking far more of 
Cosette than of 1793. The grandfather, trembling at having intro- 
duced Andre Chenier so inopportunely, resumed precipitately : 

“^lurdered is not the word. The fact is that the great revolution- 
ary geniuses, who were not evil disposed, that is incontestable, who 
were heroes, egad ! found that Andre Chenier embarrassed them a 

little, and they had him gitillot . That is to say that those great 

men, on the seventh of Thermidor, in the interest of the public 
safetj', begged Andre Chenier to have the kindness to go .” 

M. Gillenormand, choked bj' his own sentence, could not con- 
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said? That doesn’t cure a fever, a prett)' girl. Finally, it is all right j 
don’t let us talk any more about it, it is said, it is done, it is fixed ; 
take her. Such is my ferocity. Do you see, I saw that you did not 
love me ; I said : What is there that I can do, then, to make this 
animal love me? I said : Hold on ! I have my little Cosettc under mv 
hand ; I will give her to him, he must surely love a little then, or le't 
him tell why. Ah! you thought that the old fellow was going to 
storm, to make a gruff voice, to cry No, and to lift his cane upon 
all this dawn. Not at all. Cosettc, so be it; love, so be it ; I ask noth- 
ing better. lilonsieur, take the trouble to marrv. Be Jiappv, my dear 
child.’; ^ ^ 

This said, the old man burst into sobs. 

And he took Marius’ head, and he hugged it in both arms again.st 
his old breast, and they both loegan to weep. That is one of the forms 
of supreme happiness. 

"Father !’’ exclaimed Marius. 

"Ah 1 you love me then !” said the old man. 

There was an ineffable moment. They choked and could not speak. 

At last the old man stammered : 

"Come! the ice is broken. He has called me, ‘Father.’ ’’ 

Marius released his head from his grandfather’s arms, and said 
softly : 

"But, father, now that I am well, it seems to me that I could see 
her.’’ 

"Foreseen again, you shall see her to-morrow.” 

"Father !” 

"What?” 

"Why not to-day ?” 

"Well, to-day. Here goes for to-day. You have called me ‘Father,’ 
three times, it is well worth that. I will see to it. She shall be brought 
to you. Foreseen, I tell you. This has already been put into verse. It 
is the conclusion of Andre Chenier’s elegy of the Jenne viahdc, 

Andre Chenier who was murdered by the scound , b}’ the giants 

of ’93.” _ ' 

M. Gilenormand thought he perceived a slight frown on Jilarius’ 
brow, although, in truth, we should say, he was no longer listening 
to him, flown off as he had into ecstasy, and thinking far more of 
Cosettc than of 1793. The grandfather, trembling at having intro- 
duced Andre Chenier so inopportuncl}’’, resumed precipitately: 

"Murdered is not the word. The fact is that the great revolution- 
ary geniuses, who were not evil disposed, that is incontestable, who 
were heroes, egad ! found that Andre Chenier embarrassed them a 

little, and they had him guillot . That is to say that those great 

men, on the seventh of Thermidor, in the interest of the public 
safety, begged Andre Chenier to have the kindness to go 

M. Gillcnormand, choked by his own sentence, could not con- 
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linnc ; being able neither to finish it nor to retract it, while his daugh- 
ter was arranging the pillow behind Marius, the old man, over- 
whelmed by so many emotions, threw himself, as quickly as his age 
permitted, out of the bedroom, pushed the door to behind him, and, 
purple, strangling, foaming, his eyes starting from his head, found 
himself face to face with honest Basque who was polishing boots in 
the ante-chamber. He seized Basque by the collar and cried full in 
his face with fury : "By the hundred th'ousand Javottes of the devil, 
those brigands assassinated him I” 

"Who, monsieur?” 

"Andre Chenier !” 

"Yes, monsieur,” said Basque in disma)'. 


IV 

MAOKMOJSEr.I.K i;il.I.I'.XORM.\Nn AT U\ST THINKS IT NOT IMI’KOPER 

THAT MO.NSll'.OK FAUCIIELEVICNT SHOULD COME IN WITH ,SOME- 

THINO, U.NDKU ms ARM 

CosETTE and Marius saw each other again. 

What the interview was, we will not attempt to tell. There are 
things which we should not undertake to paint ; the sun is of the 
numher. 

'I'he whole family, including Basque and Nicolette, were assembled 
in Marius’ room when Cosettc entered. 

She appeared on the threshold; it seemed as if she were in n 
cioud. 

just at that in.stant the grandfather was about to blow his nose; 
he stopped sliort, liukling liis nose in his handkercliief, and looking 
at Cosettc aliove it ; 

“Adorable'.” he exclaimed. 

Then he blew his nose with a loud noise. 

Cosettc was intoxicated, enraptured, startled, in Heaven. She 
was as frightened as one can be by happiness. She stammered, qmte 
pale, quite red. wishing to throw herself into Jlarius’ arm?, 
daring to. Ashamed to show her love before all those people. Ve 
are pitiless towards happy lovers ; we stay there when they have the 
strongest desire to be alone. They, however, have no need at all ot 
society. 

W’ith Cosettc and behind her had entered a man with white hair, 
grave, smiling nevertheless, but with a vague and poignant smile, 
'riiis was "Monsieur Fauchclcvcnt this was Jean Valjcan. 

He was fcry tea'// dressed, as the porter had said, in a new Wac • 
suit, with a white cravat. 

The porter was a thousand miles from recognising in this corrcc 
bourgeois, in this probable notarj*, the frightful corpse-hearer who 
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had landed at his door on the night of the 7th of June, ranged, 
muddy, hideous, haggard, his face masked by blood and dirt,'’su])- 
porting the fainting Marius in his arms; still his porter’s scent was 
awakened. When M. Fauchelevcnt had arrived with Cosette, the 
porter could not help confiding this remark to his wife: “I don’t 
know wdiy I always imagine that I have seen that face somewhere.” 

Monsieur Fauchelevcnt, in Marius’ room, stayed near the door, 
as if apart. Fie had under his arm a package similar in appearance 
to an octavo volume, wrapped in paper. The paper of the cnvclojje 
was greenish, and seemed mouldy. 

“Does this gentleman always have hooks under his arm like 
that?” asked Mademoiselle Gillcnormand, who did not like hooks, in 
a low voice of Nicolette. 

“Well,” answered M. Gillcnormand, who had heard her, in the 
same tone, “he is a scholar. What then ? is it his fault ? Monsieur 
Boulard, whom I knew, never went out without a book, he neither, 
and always had an old volume against his heart, like that.” 

And bowing, he said, in a loud voice : 

“Monsieur Tranchelevent 

Father Gillcnormand did not do this on purpose, hut inattention 
to proper names was an aristocratic Avay he had. 

“Monsieur Tranchelevent, I have the honour of asking of you 
for my grandson, Monsieur the Baron Marius Pontmcrcy, the hand 
of mademoiselle.” 

Monsieur Tranchelevent bowed. 

“It is done,” said the grandfather. 

And, turning towards Marius and Cosette, with arms extended 
and blessing, he cried ; 

“Permission to adore each other.” 

They did not make him say it twice. It was all the same ! The coo- 
ing began. They talked low, Marius leaning on his long chair, 
Cosette standing near him. “Oh, my God !” murmured Cosette, “I 
see you again ! It is you ! it is you ! To have gone to fight like that ! 
But why? It is horrible. For four months I have been dead. Oh, 
how naughty it is to have been in that battle ! What had I done to 
you? I pardon you,. but you won’t do it again. Just now, when they 
came to tell us to come, I thought again I should die, but it was of 
joy. I was so sad ! I did not take time to dress myself ; I must look 
like a fright. What will your relatives say of me, to see me with a 
collar ragged ? But speak now ! You let me do all the talking. We are 
still in the Rue de I’Homme Armc. Your shoulder, that was terrible. 
They told me they could put their fist into it. And then they have 
cut your flesh with scissors. That is frightful. I have cried ; I have 
no ej'es left. It is strange that an 3 ’body can suffer like that. Your 
grandfather has a very kind appearance. Don’t disturb j’oursclf; 
don’t rest on j-our elbow ; take care, you will hurt j'ourself . Oh, how 
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happy I am ! So our trouble is all over ! I am very silly. I wanted to 
say something to you that I have forgotten completely. Do you love 
me still ? We live in the Rue de I’Homme Arme. There is no garden. 
I have been making lint all the time. Here, monsieur, look, it is your 
fault, my fingers are callous.” “Angel !” said Marius. 

Aiigcl is the only word in the language which cannot be worn out. 
No other word would resist the pitiless use which lovers make of it. 

Then, as there were spectators, they stopped, and did not say 
another word, contenting themselves with touching each other’s 
hands verj’ gently. 

M. Gillenormand turned towards all those who "were in the room, 
and cried ; ^ 

“Why don’t you talk loud, the rest of you? Make a noise, behind 
the scenes. Come, a little uproar, the devil ! so that these children 
can diatter at their case.” 

And, approaching Marius and Cosette, he said to them very 
low : 

“Make love. Don’t be disturbed.” 

Aunt Gillenormand witnessed with amazement this irruption of 
light into her aged interior. This amazement was not at all aggres- 
sive ; it was not the least in the world the scandalised and envious 
look of an owl upon two ringdoves ; it was the dull eye of a poor 
innocent girl of fifty-seven; it was incomplete life beholding tliat 
triumph, love. 

“Mademoiselle Gillenormand the elder,” said her father to her, 
“I told you plainl)'' that this would happen.” 

He remained silent a moment and added : 

“Bchokl the happiness of others.” 

Tlicn he turned towards Cosette; 

“How pretty she is ! how pretty she is ! She is a Greuze. You arc 
going to have her all alone to yourself then, rascal ! Ah ! my rogue, 
\ou have a narrow escape from me, you are luck}', if I u'cre not 
fifteen years too old, we would cross swords for w’ho should have 
her. Stop ! I am in love with you, mademoiselle. That is very natural. 
It is your right. Ah ! the sweet pretty charming little weciding tiiat 
this is going to make ! Saint Denis du Saint Sacrement is our parish, 
hut I will have a dispen.sation so that you ma}' be married at Samt 
Paul's. The church is better. It was built by the JesuitS; It is niiotc 
coquettish. It is opposite the fountain of Cardinal de Bhaguc. 
masterpiece of Jesuit architecture is at Namur. It is called Samt 
Loup. You must go there when you are married. It is worth die 
journey. Mademoi.selle, I am altogether of your opinion, I want girls 
to marr)', they are made for that. There is a certain St. Catherine 
whom I would always like to see with her hair down. To he an o 
maid, that is fine, hut it is cold. The Bible says ; Multiply- Yo sai e 
the people, we need Jeanne d’Arc; but to make the people, wc use 
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^lother Gigogne. So, marry, beauties. I really don't see the good 
){ being an old maid. I know very well that they have a chapel ajwrt 
n the church, and that they talk a good deal about the sisterhood 
)f the Virgin; but, zounds, a handsome husband, a fine fellow, 
md, at the end of the year, a big flaxen-haired bo}' who sucks you 
nerrily, and who has good folds of fat on his legs, and who 
;queczes your breast by handfuls in his little rosy pa"ws, Avhile he 
aughs like the dawn, that is better after all than holding a taper at 
'espers and singing Turns cbnntca!" 

The grandfather executed a pirouette upon his ninety year old 
leels, and began to talk again, like a spring which flies back : 

Ainsi, bornant Ic cours de Ics revasscries. 

Alcippe, il cst done vrai, dans peu tu tc marics. 

“By the way!” 

“What, father?” 

“Didn’t 3 ’ou have an intimate friend?” 

“Yes, Courfcyrac.” 

“What has become of him?” 

“He is dead.” 

“Very well.” 

He sat down near them, made Cosette sit down, and look their 
four hands in his old wrinkled hands ; 

“She is exquisite, this darling. She is a masterpiece, this Cosette ( 
She is a very little girl and a very great lady. She will be only a 
baroness, that is stooping; she was born a marchioness. Hasn’t she 
lashes for you ? My children, fix it well in your noddles that you are 
in the right of it. Love one another. Be foolish about it. Love is the 
foolishness of men, and the wisdom of God. Adore each other. 
Only,” added he, suddenly darkening, “what a misfortune! This is 
what I am thinking of! More than half of what I have is in an- 
nuity ; as long as 1 live, it’s all well enough, but after my death, 
twenty years from now, ah ! my poor children, you will not have a 
sou. Your beautiful white hands, Madame the Baroness, will do the 
devil the honour to pull him b}' the tail.” 

“iVlademoiselle Euphrasie Fauchelevent has six hundred thou- 
sand francs.” 

It was Jean Val jean’s voice. 

He had not yet uttered a word, nobodj- seemed even to remember 
that he was there, and he stood erect aiuf motionless behind all these 
happ}^ people. 

“How is [Mademoiselle Euphrasie in question ?” asked the grand- 
father, startled. 

“That is me,” answered Cosette. 

“Six hundred thousand francs!” resumed M. Gillcnormand. 
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which we have spoken. He had a pickaxe somewhere in the hushes, 
in a hiding-place known only to himself, ^\■hen he saw Marius con- 
valescent, feeling that the hour was approaching when this monev 
might be useful, he had gone after it; and it was he again whona 
Boulatruelle saw in the wood, but this time in the morning, and not 
at night. Boulatruelle inherited the pickaxe. 

The real sum was five hundred and eighty-four thousand five 
hundred francs._ Jean Valjean took out five hundred francs for 
himself. “We will see afterwards,” thought he. 

The difference between this sum and the six hundred and thirty 
thousand francs withdrawn from Laffitte’s represented the ex- 
penses of ten years, from 1823 to 1833. The five years spent in the 
convent had cost only five thousand francs. 

Jean Valjean put the two silver candlesticks upon the mantel, 
where they shone, to Toussaint’s great admiration. 

Moreover, Jean Valjean knew that he was delivered from Javert. 
It had been mentioned in his presence, and he had verified the fact 
in the Monitcur, which published it, that an inspector of police, 
named Javert, had been found drowned under a washerwoman's 
boat between the Pont au Change and Pont Neuf, and that a paper 
left b}' this man, otherwise irreproachable and highly esteemed 
by his chiefs, led to a belief that he had committed suicide during 
a fit of mental aberration. “In fact,” thought Jean Valjean, “since 
having me in his power, he let me go, he must already have been 
crazy.” 


VI 

THE TWO OLD MEN DO EVERYTHING, EACH IN HIS OWN WAY, THAT 
COSETTE MAY BE HAPPY 

All the preparations were made for the marriage. The physician 
being consulted said that it might take place in February. Tliis was 
in December. Some ravishing weeks of perfect happiness rolled 
away. 

The least happy was not the grandfather. He would remain 
for a quarter of an hour at a time gazing at Cosette. 

“The wonderful pretty girl !” he exclaimed. “And her manners 
are so sweet and so good. It is of no use to say my Jove my heart, 
she is the most charming girl that I have ever seen in my life. Be- 
sides, she will have virtues for you sweet as violets. She is a grace, 
indeed! You can but live nobly with such a creature. Jilarius, my 
boy, you are a baron, you are rich, don’t pettifog, I beg of you.” 

Co.sctte and Marius had passed abruptly from the grave to para- 
dise. There had been but little caution in the transition,' and they 
would have been stunned if they had not been dazzled. 

“Do j'ou understand anything about it?” said ^Marius to Cosette. 
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She continued, however, to say “Father" to Jean Valjcan. 

Cosette, in raptures, was enthusiastic about Grandfather Gille- 
normand. It is true that he loaded her witli madrigals and, with 
presents. While Jean Valjcan was building a normal condition in 
society for Cosette, and a possession of an unimpeachable state, M. 
Gillenormand was watching over the wedding corbeiile. Nothing 
amused him so much as being magnificent. He had given Cosette 
a dress of Binche guipure which descended to him from his own 
grandmother. “These fashions have come round again,” said he, 
“old things are the rage, and the young women of my old age dre.ss 
like the old women of my childhood.” 

He rifled his respectable round-bellied bureaus of Coromandel 
lac which had not been opened for years. “Let us put these dowagers 
to the confession,” said he ; “let us see what they have in them.” He 
noisily stripped the deep drawers full of toilets of all his wives, of 
all his mistresses, and of all his ancestresses. Pekins, damasks, 
lainpas, painted moires, dresses of gros de Tours, Indian handker- 
chiefs embroidered with a gold which could be washed, dauphines 
in the piece finished on both sides, Genoa and Alcngon point, antique 
jewelleiy, comfit-boxes of ivory ornamented with microscojiic bat- 
tles, clothes, ribbons, he lavished all upon Cosette. Cosette, as- 
tonished, desperately in love with Marius and wild with gratitude 
towards M. Gillenormand, dreamed of a boundless hap]nncss clad 
in satin and velvet. Her wedding corbeiile appeared to her upborne 
by seraphim. Her soul soared into the azure on wings of Jilcchlin 
lace. 

The intoxication of the lovers was only equalled, as we have said, 
by the ecstasy of the grandfather. It was like a flourish of trumpets 
in the Rue des Fillcs du Calvaire. 

Every morning, a new offering of finery from the grandfather to 
Cosette. Every possible furbelow blossomed out splendidly about 
her. 

One day Marius, who was fond of talking gravely in the midst of 
his happiness, said in reference to I know not what incident : 

“The men of the revolution arc so great that they already have 
the prestige of centuries, like Cato and like Phocion, and each of them 
seems a memoire antique (antique memory).” 

“Moire antique 1” exclaimed the ojd man. “Thank you, Marius. 
That is precisely the idea that I w'as in search of.” 

And the next day a magnificent dress of tea-coloured moire an- 
tique was added to Cosette’s corbeiile. 

The grandfather extracted a wisdom from these rags; 

“Love, all very well ; but it needs that with it. The useless is 
needed in happiness. Happiness is only the essential. Season it for 
me enormously with the superfluous. A palace and her heart. Her 
heart and the Louvre. Her heart and the grand fountains of Ver- 
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sailles. Give me my shepherdess, and have her a duchess if pos- 
sible. Bring me Phillis crowned with bluebells, and add to her a 
hundred thousand francs a year. Open me a bucolic out of sight un- 
der a marble colonnade. I consent to the bucolic, and also to the 
fairy work in marble and gold. Dry happiness is like dry bread. We 
eat, but we do not dine. I wish for the superfluous, for the useless, 
for the extravagant, for the too much, for that which is not good 
for anything. I remember having seen in the cathedral of Stras- 
bourg, a clock as high as a threc-stor)' house, which marked the 
hour, which had the goodness to mark the hour, but which did not 
look as if it were made for that ; and which, after having struck 
noon or midnight, noon, the hour of the sun, midnight, the hour of 
love, or any other hour that you please, gave you the moon and the 
stars, the earth and the sea, the birds and the fish, Phoebus and 
Pheebe, and a host of things which came out of a niche, and the 
twelve apostles, and the Emperor Charles V., and Eponine and 
Sabinus, and a crowd of little gilded goodmen who played on the 
trumpet, to boot. Not counting the ravishing chimes which it flung 
out into the air on all occasions without anybody knowing why. Is a 
paltry naked dial which only tells the hours, as good as that.’ For 
my part 1 agree with the great clock of Strasbourg, and I prefer it to 
the cuckoo clock of the Black Forest.” 

M. Gillenormand raved especially concerning the wedding, and 
all the pier glasses of the eighteenth century passed pcll-niell 
through his dithyrambs. 

‘D'ou know nothing about the art of fetes. You do not know how 
to get up a happy day in these times,” he exclaimed. “Your nine- 
teenth century is soft. It lacks excess. It ignores the rich, it ignores 
the noble. In everything, it is shaven close. Your third estate is taste- 
less, colourless, otlourlcss, and shapeless. Dreams of your bourgeoises 
who set up an establishment, as they' say : a pretty boudoir freshly 
decorated in palissandre and chintz. Room ! room ! the sieur Hunks 
espouses the lady Catchpenny'. Sumptuositj' and splendour. They 
have stuck a louis-d’or to a taper. There you have the age. I beg to 
flee away beyond the Sarmatians. Ah ! in 1787, I predicted that all 
was lost, the day I saw the Duke dc Rohan, Prince de Leon, Duke 
de Chabot, Duke de Montbazon, Marquis de Soubise, Viscou^ de 
Thouars, peer of France, go to Longchamps in a ebaisc-cart. That 
has borne its fruits. In this century, people do business, they 
at the Bourse, they make money, and they are disagreeable. Th^ 
care for and varnish their surface; they are spruced up, washed, 
soaped, scraped, shaved, combed, waxed, smoothed, rubbed, brushed, 
cleaned on the outside irreproachable, polished like a pebble, prudent, 
nice, and at the same time, by the virtue of my mistress, they liayc 
at the bottom of their conscience dung-heaps and cloacas enough to 
disgust a co^v«■gir3 who blows her nose with her fingers, I grant to 
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these times this device: Nasty neatness, Marius, don't get angry; 
let me speak ; I speak no evil of the people, you see ; 1 have my 
mouth full of your people j but take it not amiss that I have my 
little fling at the bourgeoisie. I am one of them. Who loves ^vell, 
lashes well. Upon that, I say it boldly, people marry nowadays, but 
they don’t know how to marry. Ah ! it is true, I regret the pretty 
ways of the old times. I regret the whole of them. That elegance, 
that chivalry, those courtly and dainty ways, that joyous luxury , 
which everybody had, music making part of the wedding, symphony 
above, drumming below, dances, joyful faces at table, far-fctchc*d 
inadrigals, songs, squibs, free laughter, the devil and his train, 
big knots of ribbon. I regret the bride’s garter. The bride’s garter 
is cousin to the cestus of Venus. Upon what turns the war of Troy ? 
By heavens, upon Helen’s garter. WHiy do they fight, why does 
Diomede the divine shatter that great bronze helmet with ten points 
on Meriones’ head, why do Achilles and Hector pick each other 
with great pike thrusts? Because Helen let Paris take her garter. 
With Cosette’s garter, Homer would make the Iliad. He would put 
into his poem an old babbler like me, and he would call him Nestor. 
My friends, formerly, in that lovely formerly, people married scien- 
tifically ; they made a good contract, then a good jollification. As 
soon as Cujas went out, Gamache came in. But, forsooth! the 
stomach is an agreeable animal which demands its due, and which 
wants its wedding also. They supped well, and they had a beautiful 
neighbour at table, without a stomacher, who hid her neck but mod- 
erately ! Oh ! the wide laughing mouths, and how gay they were in 
those times ! Youth was a bouquet; everj- young man terminated in 
a branch of lilac or a bunch of roses ; was one a warrior, he was a 
shepherd ; and if, by chance, he was a captain of dragoons, he found 
some way to be called Florian. They thought eveijUhing of being 
pretty, they embroidered themselves, they empurpled themselves. 

A bourgeois had the appearance of a flower, a marquis had the ap- 
pearance of a precious stone. They did not wear straps, they did not 
\year boots. They were flaunting, glossy, moire, gorgeous, flutter- 
ing, dainty, coquettish, which did not prevent them from having a 
sword at their side. The humming bird has beak and claws. That was 
the time of the hides galautcs. One of the sides of the century' was 
the delicate, the other was the magnificent; and, zookers! they 
amused themselves. Nowadays, they are serious. The bourgeois is 
miserly, the bourgeois is prudish; your century is unfortunate. 
People would drive away the Graces for wearing such low necks. 
Alas 1 they hide beauty as a deformity. Since the revolution, every- 
thing has trousers, even the ballet girls ; a danseuse must be grave ; 
your rigadoons are doctrinaire. We must be majestic. We should be 
very much shocked without our chin in our cravat. The ideal 
of a scapegrace of twenty' who gets married, is to be like 
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catastrophes, no human impressions, neither pleasant impressions, 
nor painful impressions. “Tin's devotion,” said Grandfather Gilic- 
normand to his daughter, “corresponds to a cold in the head. You 
smell nothing of life. No bad odour, but no good one.” 

Still, the si.x: hundred thousand francs had determined the hesi- 
tation of the old maid. Her father had acquired the habit of counting 
her for so little, that he had not consulted her in regard to the con- 
sent to Marius’ marriage. He had acted with impetuosity, accord- 
ing to his wont, having, a despot become a slave, but one tiiought, to 
satisfy Marius. As for the aunt, that the aunt c.xislcd, and that she 
might have an opinion, he had not even thought ; and, perfect sheep 
as she was, this had ruffled her. A little rebellious inwardly, but 
outwardly impassible, she said to herself : “My father settles the 
question of the marriage without me, I will settle the question of 
the inheritance without him.” She was rich, in fact, and her father 
was not. She had therefore reserved her decision thereupon. It is 
probable that, if the marriage had been poor, she would have left it 
poor. So much the worse for monsieur, my nephew ! He marries a 
beggar, let him be a beggar. But Cosette’s half-million pleased the 
aunt; and changed her feelings in regard to this pair of lovers. Some 
consideration is due to six hundred thousand francs, and it was clear 
that she could not do otherwise than leave her fortune to these young 
people, since they no longer needed it. 

It was arranged that the couple should live with the grandfather. 
M. Gillenormand absolutely insisted upon giving them his room, 
the finest in the house. "It loill rejnvemte vie," he declared. "If is 
an old project. I ahvays had the idea of making a zvedding in my 
room." He filled this room with a profusion of gay old furniture: He 
hung the walls and the ceiling with an extraordinary stuff which he 
had in the piece, and which he believed to he from Utrecht, a satin 
background with golden immortelles, and velvet auriculas. “With 
this stuff,” said he, “the Duchess d’Anville’s bed was draped at La 
Roche Guyon.” He put a little Saxony figure on the mantel, holding 
a muff over her naked belly. 

M. Gillenormand’s library became the attorney’s office which Mar- 
ius required ; an office, it will he remembered, being rendered neces- 
sary by the rules of the order. 


VII 

THE EFFECTS OF DREAM MINGLED WITH HAPPINESS 

TiiElovers saw each other every day. Cosette came with M, Fauchcl- 
event. “It is reversing the order of things,” said I^Iademoiselle Gil- 
lonormand, "that the intended should come to the house to he courted 
like this.” But Marius’ convalescence had led to the habit ; and the 
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Monsieur Royer Collard. And do you know to what we are 
coming with this majesty? to being: sthall. Learn this: joy is not 
merely joyful; it is great. So be lovers gaily then. the devil 1 and 
marry, when you do marry, with the fever and the dizziness and the 
uproar and the tohubohu of happiness. Gravity at the church, all 
right. But, as soon as mass is over, odzooks ! we must make a dream 
whirl about the bride. A marriage ought to be royal and chimerical; 
it ought to walk in procession from the cathedral of Rheims to the 
' pagoda of Chanteloup. I have a horror of a mean wedding. ’Zblcws! 
be in Olympus, at least for that day. Be gods. Ah ! you might be 
sylphs, Games and Laughters, Arg 3 "raspides ; you are elfs! My 
friends, every new husband ought to be the Prince Aldobrandini. 
Profit by this unique moment of your life to fly away into the em- 
pyrean with the swans and the eagles, free to fall back on the mor- 
row into the bourgeoisie of the frogs. Don’t economise upon Hy- 
men, don’t strip him of his splendours ; don’t stint. the day on which 
you shine. Wedding is not housekeeping. Oh! if I had my fancy, 
it should be gallant, you should hear violins in the trees. This is iny 
programme : sky-blue and silver. I would join the rural divinities in 
the fete, I would convoke the drj'ads and the nereids. Nuptials of 
Amphitrite, a rosy cloud, nymphs with well-dressed heads and all 
naked, an academician offering quatrains to the goddess, a car drawn 
by marine monsters, 

Tritton trottait dcvant, et tirait de sa conque 

Des sons si ravissants qu'il ravissait quiconque. 

There is a programme for a fete that is one, or I don’t know any- 
thing about it, udsbuddikins !” 

While the grandfather, in full lyric effusion, was listening to him- 
self, Cosette and Marius were intoxicated with seeing each other 
freely. 

Aunt Gillenormand beheld it all with her imperturable placidity. 
She had had within five or six months a certain number of emotions , 
IMarius returned, hlarius brought back bleeding, Marins brought 
back from a barricade, Marius dead, then alive, Marius reconciled, 
Marius bethrothcd, Marius marrying a pauper, hlarius inarrj'tng 
a millionaire. The six hundred thousand francs had been her last 
surprise. Tlicn her first communicant indifference returned 
She went regularly to the offices, picked over her rosary, read her 
prayer-book, whispered Avcs in one part of the house, while tlicy 
were whispering / Love Vans in the other, and, vaguely, saw.JIanus 
and CoseUe as two shadows. The shadow was herself. 

There is a certain condition of inert asceticism in which the soub 
neutralised by torpor, a stranger to what might he called the busi- 
ness of living, perceives, with the exception of earthquakes an 
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catastrophes, no human impressions, neither pleasant inijircssions, 
nor painful impressions. “This devotion,” said Grandfather Gillc- 
normand to his daughter, “corresponds to a cold in the head. You 
smell nothing of life. No had odour, but no good one.” 

Still, the six hundred thousand francs had determined the hesi- 
tation of the old maid. Her father had acquired the habit of counting 
her for so little, that he had not consulted her in regard to the con- 
sent to Marius’ marriage. He had acted with impetuosity, accord- 
ing to his wont, having, a despot become a slave, but one thought, to 
satisfy Marius. As for the aunt, that the aunt existed, and that she 
might have an opinion, he had not even thought ; and, perfect sheep 
as she was, this had ruffled her. A little rebellious inwardi}-, but 
outwardly impassible, she said to herself: “My father settles the 
question of the marriage without me, I will settle the question of 
the inheritance without him.” She was rich, in fact, and her father 
was not. She had therefore resented her decision thereupon. It is 
probable that, if the marriage had been poor, she would have left it 
poor. So much the worse for monsieur, my nephew! He marries a 
beggar, let him be a beggar. But Cosette’s half-million pleased the 
aunt, and changed her feelings in regard to this pair of lovers. Some 
consideration is due to six hundred thousand francs, and it was clear 
that she could not do otherwise than leave her fortune to these young 
people, since they no longer needed it. 

It was arranged that the couple should live with the grandfather. 
M. Gillenormand absolutely insisted upon giving them his room, 
the finest in the house. "It ivlll rejuvenate me,” he declared. "It is 
an old project. I always had the idea of making a wedding in my 
room.” He filled this room with a profusion of gay old furniture; He 
hung the walls and the ceiling wdth an extraordinary stuff which he 
had in the piece, and which he believed to be from Utrecht, a satin 
background witli golden immortelles, and velvet auriculas. “With 
this stuff,” -.said he, "the Duchess d’Anville’s bed was draped at _La 
Roche Guyon.” He put a little Saxony figure on the mantel, holding 
a muff over her naked belly. 

M. Gillenormand’s librar)' became the attorney’s office which !Mar- 
ius required ; an office, it will be remembered, being rendered neces- 
sary by the rules of the order. 


VII 

THE EFFFXTS OF DREAM MIXGLED WITH HAPPINESS 

TiiElovcrs saw each other every day. Cosette came with M. Fauchcl- 
event. “It is reversing the order of things,” said Mademoiselle Gil- 
lenormand, “that the intended should come to the house to be courted 
like this.” But Marius’ convalescence had led to the habit; and the 
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armchairs in the Rue dcs Filles du Calvaire, better for long talks 
than the straw chairs of the Rue de THomme Arme, had rooted it 
Marius and M. Fauchdevent saw one another, but did not spcah to 
each other. That seemed to be understood. Every girl needs a chap- 
eron. Cosette could not have come without M. Fauchelevent: To 
iV'Iarius, M. Fauchelevent was the condition of Cosette. He accepted 
it. In bringing upon the carpet, vaguely and generally, matters of 
policy, from the point of view of the general amelioration of the 
lot of all, they succeeded in saying a little more than yes and no to 
each other. Once, on the subject of education, which Marius wished 
gratuitous and obligatoiy, multiplied under all forms, lavished upon 
all like the air and the sunshine, in one word, respirable by the en- 
tire people, they fell into unison and almost into a conversation. 
Marius remarked on this occasion that M. Fauchelevent talked well, 
and even with a certain elevation of language. There was, however, 
something wanting. M. Fauchelevent had something less than a man 
of the world, and something more. 

Marius, inwardly and in the depth of his thought, surrounded 
this iM. Fauchelevent, who was to him simply benevolent and cold, 
with all sorts of silent questions. There came to him at intervals 
doubts about his own recollections. In his memory there was a hole, 
a black place, an abyss scooped out by four months of agony. Many 
things were lost in it. He was led to ask himself if it were really true 
that he had seen M. Fauchelevent, such a man, so serious and so 
calm, in the barricade. 

This was not, however, the only stupor which the appearances and 
the disappearances of the past had left in his mind. We must not 
suppose that he was delivered from all those obsessions of the mem- 
ory which force us, even when happy, even when satisfied, to look 
back with melancholy. The head which does not turn towards the 
horizons of the past, contains neither thought nor love. At moments, 
Marius covered his face with his hands, and the vague past tumtih 
tuously traversed the twilight which filled his Ix-ain, He saw IMabeitt 
fall again, he heard Gavroche singing beneath the grape, he felt 
upon his lip the chill of Eponine’s forehead ; Enjolras, Courfcyrac, 
Jean Prouvaire, Combeferre, Bossuet, Grantaire, all h'S friends, 
rose up before him, then dissipated. All these beings, dear, sorrow- 
ful, valiant, charming or tragical, were they dreams ?had they really 
e.xisted ? The cmeute had wrapped everything in its smoke, f iicse 
great fevers have great dreams. He interrogated himself ;_bc groiiccl 
within himself ; he was dizzy with all these vanished realities. \\ here 
were they all then ? Was it indeed true that all were dead r A fail 
into the darkness had carried off all, except himself. It all seerned to 
him to have disappeared as if behind a curtain at a theatre, fhe^ 
are such curtains which drop down in life. God is passing to the next 
act. 
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_ And himself, was he really the same man ? He, the poor, he was 
rich ; he, the abandoned, he had a family ; he, the despairing, he was 
marrying Cosette. It seemed to him that he had passed through a 
tomb, and that he had gone in black, and that lie had come" out 
white. And in this tomb, the others had remained. At certain mo- 
ments, all these beings of the past, returned and present, formed a 
circle about him and rendered him gloomy; then he thought of Co- 
settc, and again became serene ; but it required nothing less than this 
felicity to efface this catastrophe. 

M. Fauchelevent almost had a place among these vanished beings. 
Marius hesitated to believe that the Fauchelevent of the barricade 
was the sarne as this Fauchelevent in flesh and blood, so gravely 
seated near Cosette. The first was probably one of those nightmares 
coming and going with his hours of delirium. Moreover, their two 
natures showing a steep front to each other, no question was possible 
from Marius to M. Fauchelevent. The idea of it did not even occur 
to him. We have already indicated this characteristic circumstance. 

Two men who have a common secret, and who, 1)3’- a sort of tacit 
agreement, do not exchange a word upon the subject, such a thing 
is less rare than one would think. 

Once only, Marius made an attempt. He brought the Rue de la 
Chanvrerie into the conversation, and, turning towards M. Fau- 
chelevent, he said to him : 

“You are well acquainted with that street?’’ 

“What street ?’’ 

“The Rue de la Chanvrerie.” 

“I have no idea of the name of that street,” answered M. Fauch- 
elcvent in the most natural tone in the world. 

The answer, which bore upon the name of the street, and not 
upon the street itself, appeared to Marius more conclusive than it 
was. 

“Decidedly,” thought he, “I have been dreaming. I have had a hal- 
lucination. It was somebody who resembled him. M. Fauchelevent 
was not there.” 


VIII 

TWO MEN IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND 

The enchantment, great as it was, did not efface other preoccupa- 
tions from Marius' mind. 

During the preparations for the marriage, and while waiting for 
the time fixed upon, he had some difficult and careful retrospective 
researches made. 

He owed gratitude on several sides, he owed some on his father's 
account, he owed some on his own. 
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he had been "stationed,” from three o'clock in the aftcrnof)n nntil 
night, on the quai of the Cliamps Elysees, above the outlet of the 
Grand Sewer; that, about nine o’clock in the evening, the grating 
of the sewer, which overlooks the river beach, was opened ; tliat a 
man came out, carrying another man on his shoulders, who seemed 
to be dead ; that the ofiicer, who was watching at that point, arrested 
the living man, and seized the dead man ; that, on the order of the 
officer, he, the driver, received “all those people” into the fiacre ; 
that they went first to the Rue dcs Filles du Calvaire; that they 
left the dead man there; that the dead man was Monsieur ^^ar^us, 
and that he, the driver, recognised him plainly, although he was 
alive “this time ;” that they then got into his carriage again ; that he 
whipped up his horses; that, within a few steps of the door of the 
Archives, he had been called to stop; that there, in the street, he had 
been paid and left, and that the officer took away the other man; 
that he knew nothing more, that the night was very dark. 

Marius, we have said, recollected nothing. He merely remem- 
bered having been seized from behind by a vigorous hand at the 
moment he fell backwards into the barricades, then all became a 
blank to him. He had recovered consciousness only at Gillcnor- 
mand’s. 

He was lost in conjectures. 

He could not doubt his own identity. How did it come about, how- 
ever, that, falling in the Rue de la Chanvreric, he had been picked 
up b}’’ the police officer on the banks of the Seine, near the Pont 
dcs Invalidcs? Somebody had carried him from the quarticr of the 
markets to the Champs Elysees. And how? By the sewer. Un- 
paralleled devotion I 

Somebody ? who ? 

It was this man whom Marius sought. 

Of this man, who was his saviour, nothing ; no trace ; not the 
least indication. 

Ivlarius, although compelled to great reserve in this respect, 
pushed his researches as far as the prefecture of police. There, no 
more than elsewhere, did the information obtained lead to any 
cclaircissement. The prefecture knew less than the driver of the 
fiacre. They had no knowledge of any arrest made on the 6tli of 
June at the grating of the Grand Sewer ; they had received no of- 
ficer’s report upon that fact, which, at the prefecture, was regarded 
as a fable. They attributed the invention of this fable to the driver. 
A driver who wants drink-money is capable of anything, even of 
imagination. The thing was certain, for all that, and Marius could 
not doubt it, unless by doubting his own identity, as we have just 
said. 

Everything, in this strange enigma, was inexplicable. 

This man, this mysterious man, whom the driver had seen come 
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out of the grating of the Grand Sewer bearing Marius senseless 
upon his back, and whom the police officer on the watch had arrested 
in the very act of saving an insurgent, what had become of him? 
what had become of the officer himself? Why had this officer kept 
silence? had the man succeeded in escaping? had he bribed the 
officer ? Why did this man give no sign of life to Marius, who owed 
everything to him? His disinterestedness was not less wonderful 
than his devotion. Why did not this man reappear ? Perhaps he was 
above recompense, but nobod}' is above gratitude. Was he dead? 
what kind of a man was this ? how did he look ? Nobody could tell. 
The driver answered: “The night was very dark.” Basque and 
Nicolette, in their amazement, had only looked at their young 
master covered with blood. The porter, whose candle had lighted 
the tragic arrival of Marius, alone had noticed the man in question, 
and this is the description which he gave of him : “This man was hor- 
rible.” 

In the hope of deriving aid in his researches from them, Marius 
had had preserved the bloody clothes which he wore when he was 
brought back to his grandfather's. On examining the coat, it was 
noticed that one skirt was oddly torn. A piece was missing. 

One evening, Marius spoke, before Cosette and Jean Valjean, 
of all this singular adventure, of the numberless inquiries which 
he had made, and of the uselessness of his efforts. The cold counte- 
nance of “Monsieur Fauchelevent” made him impatient. He e.x- 
claimed with a vivacity which had almost the vibration of anger: 

“Yes, that man, whoever he may be, was sublime. Do you Imow 
what he did, monsieur? He intervened like the archangel. He must 
have thrown himself into the midst of the combat, have snatched 
me out of it, have opened the sewer, have drawn me into it, have 
borne me through it ! He must have made his way for more than 
four miles through hideous subterranean galleries, bent, stooping, 
in the darkness, in the cloaca, more than four miles, monsieur, 
with a corpse upon his back 1 And with what object ? With the single 
object of saving that corpse. And that corpse was I. He 
himself : There is perhaps a glimmer of life still there; J ''vill risk 
my own life for that miserable spark !’ And his life, he did not risk 
it once, but twenty times ! And each step was a danger. The proof is, 
that on coming out of the sewer he was arrested. Do you know, 
monsieur, that that man did all that ? And he could expect no recom- 
pense, What was I? An insurgent. What was I? A vanquished 
man. Oh ! if Cosette’s six hundred thousand francs were mine— 

"They are yours,” interrupted Jean Valjean. 

“Well,” resumed Marius, “I would give them to find that man . 

Jean Valjean kept silence. 



BOOK SIXTH— THE WHITE NIGHT 
I 

THE 16th of FEBRUARY, 1833 

The night of the 16th of February, 1833, was a blessed night. Above 
its shade the heavens were opened. It was the wedding night of 
Marius and Cosette. 

The day had been adorable. 

It had not been the sky-blue festival dreamed by the grandfather, 
a fairy scene with a confusion of cherubs and cupids above the 
heads of the married pair, a marriage worthy a frieze panel ; but it 
had been sweet and mirthful. 

The fashion of marriage was not in 1833 what it is to-day. France 
had not yet borrowed from England that supreme delicacy of 
eloping with one’s wife, of making one’s escape on leaving the 
church, of hiding one’s self ashamed of one’s happiness, and of 
combining the behaviour of a bankrupt with the transports of 
Solomon’s Song. They had not yet learned all that there is chaste, 
exquisite, and decent, in jolting one’s paradise in a post-chaise, in 
intersecting one’s mystery with click-clacks, in taking a tavern bed 
for a nuptial bed, and in leaving behind, in the common alcove at 
so much a night, the most sacred of life’s memories pell-mell with the 
interviews between the diligence conductor and the servant girl 
of the tavern. 

In this second half of the nineteenth century in which we live, 
the mayor and his scarf, the priest and his chasuble, the law and 
God, are not enough ; we must complete them with the Longjumeau 
postillion ; blue waistcoat with red facings and bell-buttons, a plate 
for a vambrace, breeches of green leather, oaths at Norman horses 
with knotted tails, imitation galloon, tarpaulin hat, coarse powdered 
hair, enormous whip, and heavy boots. France does not yet push 
elegance so far as to have, like the English nobility, a hailstorm of 
slippers down at the heel and old shoes, beating upon the bridal 
post-chaise, in memory of Churchill, afterwards Marlborough, or 
Malbrouck, who was assailed on the day of his marriage by the 
anger of an aunt who brought him good luck. The old shoes and the 
slippers do not yet form a part of our nuptial celebrations; but 
patience, good taste continuing to spread, we shall conie to it. 

In 1833, a hundred years ago, marriage was not performed at a 
full trot. 
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It was still imagined at that day, strange to tell, that a marriage 
is an intimate and social festival, that a patriarchal banquet does 
not spoil a domestic solemnity, that gaiety, even excessive, provided 
it be seemly, does no harm to happiness, and finally that it is vener- 
able and good that the fusion of these two destinies whence a family 
is to arise, should commence in the house, and that the household 
should have the nuptial chamber for a witness henceforth. 

And they have the shamelessness to be married at home. 

The marriage took place, therefore, according to that how ob- 
solete fashion, at M. Gillenormand’s. 

Natural and ordinary as this matter of marriage may be, the 
banns to be published, the deeds to be drawn, up, the mairie, the 
church, always render it somewhat complex. They could not be 
ready before the I6th of February. 

Now, we mention this circumstance for the pure satisfaction of 
being exact, it happened that the 16th was Mardi Gras. Hesitations, 
scruples, particularly from Aunt Giilenormand. , . 

"Mardi Gras !” exclaimed the grandfather. "So much the better. 
There is a proverb : 

Mariage un Mardi Gras, 

N’aura point d’enfants ingrats. 

Let US go on. Here goes for the 1 6th ! Do you want to put it off, 
Marius ?” 

"Certainly not !” answered the lover. 

“Let us get married,” said the grandfather. 

So the marriage took place on the 16th, notwithstanding the 
public gaiety. It rained that day, but there is always a little paten 
of blue in the sky at the service of happiness, which lovers see, even 
though the rest of creation be under an umbrella. 

On the previous evening, Jean Valjean had handed to Marius, ni 
presence of M. Giilenormand, the five hundred and eighty-four 
thousand francs. , . , ' 

The marriage being performed under the law of community, the 
deeds were simple. , 

Toussaint was henceforth useless to Jean Valjean; Cosette_ ha 
inherited her and had promoted her to the rank of waiting-maid. 

As for Jean Valjean, there was a beautiful room in the 
mand bouse furnished expressly for him, and Cosette had said t 
him so irresistibly: "Father, I pray you,” that she had made him 
almost promise that he would come and occupy it. . . 

A few days before the day fixed for the marriage, an accioei 
happened to Jean Valjean; he slightly bruised the thumb ot 
right hand. It was not serious ; and he had allowed nobody to ta^’^ 
any trouble about it, nor to dress it, nor even to see bis hurt, not e% 
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Cpsette. It compelled him, however^ to muffle his hand in a bandage, 
and to carry his arm in a sling, and prevented his signing anything. 
M. Pillenormand, as Cosette’s overseeing guardian, took his place. 

■ We shall take the reader neither to the mairie nor to the church. 
We hardly follow two lovers as far as that, and we generally turn 
our backs upon the drama as soon as it puts its bridegroom’s bou- 
quet into his; buttonhole. We, shall merely mention an incident which, 
although unnoticed by the wedding party, marked its progress from 
the Ruejdes Rilles du Calvaire.to Saint Paul’s. 

. They were repaving, at that time, the northern- extremity of the 
Rue Saint Louis. It was fenced off where it leaves the Rue du Parc 
Royal. It was impossible for the wedding carriages to go. directly to 
Saint Paul’s. It was necessary, to, change the route, and the shortest 
way;was to turn offLy the boulevard. One of the guests observed that 
it w;as Mardi Gras, :and that the boulevard would be encumbered 
with 'carriages. “Why?” asked ,M. Gillenormand. “On account of 
the masks.”. "Capital !” said the grandfather ; “let us go that way. 
These young folks are marrying,; they are going to enter upon the 
serious, things of life. -It will prepare them for it to see a bit of 
masquerade.”, , , ' 

iXheywent by the boulevard. The first of the wedding carriages 
contained Cosette. and Aunt Gillenormand, M. Gillenormand, and 
Jean Valjean. Marius, still separated from his betrothed, according 
to, the custom, did not, come till the second. The nuptial cortege, on 
leaving the Rue, des Filles du Calvaire, was involved in the long 
procession of -carriages - which made an endless chain from the 
Madeleine to .the Bastille and from the Bastille to the Madeleine. 

Masks abounded on, the boulevard. It was of no avail that it 
rained at intervals ; Pantaloon and Harlequin v/ere obstinate. In 
the good-humour of that winter of 1833, Paris had disguised her- 
self as. Venice., We see no such Mardi Gras nowadays. Everything 
being an expanded carnival, there is no longer any carnival. 

.The cross-alleys were choked with passengers, and the windows 
with the curious. The terraces which crown the peristyles of the 
theatres were lined with spectators. Besides the masks, they beheld 
that row, peculiar to Mardi Gras as well as to Longchamps, of 
vehicles of all sorts,' hackney coaches, spring carts, carrioles, cab- 
riolets,, moving in- order, rigorously riveted to one another by the 
regulations of the police, and, as it were, running in grooves. Who- 
ever; is, in, one, of these vehicles is,- at the same time, spectator and 
spectacle; Sergents de ville kept, those two interminable parallel 
files, on, the lower .sides , of -the boulevard moving with a contrary mo- 
tion, and watched,- so that nothing, should hinder their double cur- 
rent, -over, those , -two streams , of ,carriages . flowing, the one down, 
the other up, the one towards the ChaUssee - d’Antin, the other 
towardsThe ,Faubourg Saint Antoine. The emblazoned carriages of 
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the peers of France, and the ambassadors, kept the middle of the 
roadway, going and coming freely. Certain magnificent and joyous 
corteges, especially the Fat Ox, had the same privilege. In this 
gaiety of Paris, England cracked her whip ; the postchaise of Lord 
Seymour, teazed with a nickname by the populace, passed along 
with a great noise. , _ 

In the double file, along which galloped some Municipal Guards 
like shepherds’ dogs, honest family carry-alls, loaded down with 
great-aunts and grandrhothers, exhibited at their doors fresh groups 
of disguised children, clowns of seven,'clownesses of si.x, charming 
little creatures, feeling that they were officially a portion of the 
public mirth, penetrated with the dignity of their harlequinade, and 
displaying the gravity of functionaries. ' 

From time to time, there was a block sornewhere in the proces- 
sion of vehicles; one or the other of the two lateral files stopped 
until the knot was disentangled ; one carriage obstructed was enough 
to paralyse the whole line. Then they resumed their course. 

The wedding carriages were in the file going towards the Bastille, 
and moving along the right side of the boulevard. At the Rue du 
Pont aux Choux, there was a stop for a time. Almost at the same 
instant, on the other side, the other file, which was going towards 
the Madeleine, also stopped. There was at this point of that file, a 
carriage-load of masks. 

These carriages, or, to speak more correctly, these cart-loads 
of masks, are well known to the Parisians. If they failed on a Mardi 
Gras, or a Mid-Lent, people suspected something, and would they 
say : “there is sometJmg at the bottom of that. Probably the ittinis- 
iry is going to change.” A heaping up of Cassandras, Harlequins 
and Columbines, jolted above the passersby, every possible gro- 
tesqueness from the Turk to the savage, Hercules supporting’ 
marchionesses, jades who would make Rabelais stop his ears even 
as tire Bacchantes made Aristophanes cast down his eyes ; flax wigs, 
rosy swaddling-bands, coxcombs’ hats, cross-eyed spectacles, Janot 
cocked hats, teased by a butterfly, shouts thrown to the foot-pas- 
sengers, arms akimbo, bold postures, naked shoulders, masked 
face.s, unmuzzled shamelessness; a chaos of efTronterj' marshalled 
by a driver crowned with flowers ; such is this institution. 

Greece required the chariot of Thespis, France requires the 
fi.acre of Vade. 

Everything may be parodied, even parody. The saturnalia, that 
grimace of the ancient beauty, has gradually grown to Mardi Gras, 
and the bacchanal, formerly crowned with vine branches, inundated 
with sunlight, showing bosoms of marble in a divine half-nudity, 
to-day grown flabby under the soaking rags of the north, has ended 
by calling herself the chic-en-Ut. 

The tradition of the carriages of masks goes back to the oldest 
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cimes of the monarchy. The accounts of Louis XI. allow to the 
bailiff of the palace “twenty sous tournois for three masquerade 
coaches at the street . corners.” In our days, these noisy crowds of 
creatures are commonly carted by some ancient van,, the top of 
which they load down, or overwhelm with their tumultuous group 
an excise cart whose cover is broken in. There are twenty of them 
in a carriage for six. They are on the seat, on the stool, on the bows 
of the cover, on the pole. They even got astride of the carriage 
lanterns. They are standing, lying, sitting, feet curled up, legs hang- 
ing. The women occupy the knees of the men. Their mad pyramid 
can be seen from a distance above the swarming heads. These car- 
riage-loads make mountains of mirth in the midst of the mob. 
Colle, Panard, and Piron, flow from them, enriched with argot. 
They spit the Billingsgate catechism down upon the people. This 
fiacre, become measureless by its load, has an air of conquest. Up- 
roar is in front, Tohubohu is in the rear. They vociferate, they 
vocalise, they howl, they burst, they writhe with happiness ; gaiety 
bellows, sarcasm flames, joviality spreads itself as if it were purple; 
two harridans lead on the farce which expands into apotheosis ; it is 
the triumphal car of Laughter. . 

Laughter too cynical to be free. And, in fact, this laughter is 
suspicious. This laughter has a mission. Its business is to prove the 
carnival to the Parisians. 

These Billingsgate waggons, in which we feel an indefinable 
darkness, make the philosopher think. There is something of 
government therein. In them we lay our finger upon a mysterious 
affinity between public men and public women. 

That turpitudes heaped up should give a total of gaiety, that by 
piling ignominy upon opprobrium, a people is decoyed; that es- 
pionage serving as a caryatide to prostitution, amuses the crowds 
while insulting them ; that the mob loves to see pass along on the 
four wheels of a fiacre, this monstrous living heap, rag-tinsel, half 
-ordure and half light, barking and singing ; that people should clap 
their hands at this glory made op of every shame ; that there should 
be no festival for the multitudes unless the police exhibit among 
them this sort of twenty-headed hydra of joy, certainly it is sad! 
But what is to be done ? These tumbrils of beribboned and beflowered 
slime are insulted and forgiven by the public laughter. The laughter 
of all is the accomplice of the universal degradation.^ Certain un- 
wholesome festivals disintegrate the people, and make it a populace. 
And for populaces as well as for tyrants, buffoons are needed. The 
king has Roquelaure, the people has Harlequin. Paris is the great 
foolish town, whenever she is not the great sublirne city. The car- 
nival is a part of her politics. Paris, we must admit, willingly sup- 
plies herself with comedy through infamy. She demands of her 
masters — when she has masters — ^but one thing: “Varnish me the 
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jnud !” Rome was of the same humour. She loved N'ero. Nero was 

a titanic lighterman. ‘ ■' ' . 

. Chance determined, as we have just said, that one of these shape- 
less bunches of masked women and men, drawn along in a huge 
calash, stopped on the left of the boulevard while the wedding cor- 
tege was stopping on the right. From one side of .the boulevard to the 
other, the carriage in which the masks were, looked into the carriage 
opposite, in which was the bride. 

“Hullo !” said a mask, “a wedding.” 

“A sham wedding,” replied another. “We are tli'e genuine.” . 
And, too far off to be able to accost the wedding party, fearing 
moreover the call of the sergents de ville, the two masks looked else- 
where. 

The whole carriage-load of masks had enough to do a moment, 
afterwards, the multitude began to hoot at it, which is the caress 
of the populace to the maskers, and the two masks which had just 
spoken were obliged to make front to the street with their comrades, 
and had none too many of all the rveapohs from the storeholise of the 
markets, to ansrver the enormous jaw of the people. A frightful 
exchange of metaphors was carried on between the masks and the 
crowd. ' ' ' 

IMeanwhile, two other masks in the same carriage, a huge-nosed 
Spaniard with an oldish air and enormous black moustaches, and 
a puny jade, a very young girl, with a black velvet mask, had also 
noticed the wedding party, and, while their companions and the 
passers-by were lampooning one another, carried oh a dialogue in 
a low tone. 

Their aside was covered by the tumult and lost in it. The gusts 
of rain had soaked the carriage, which was thrown wide open ; the 
February wind is not warm; even while answering the Spaniard, 
the girl, with her low-necked dress, shivered, laughed, and coughed. 
This was the dialogue : 

“Say, now.” , ' 

“What, daronf” ‘ 

“Do you see that old fellow?” - , 

“What old fellow?” ■ ' _ . 

“There, in the first roulottc- of the w’cdding party’ by our side. 
“Who has his arm hooked into a black cravat ?” 

‘We.s.” . , . ■ 

“Well?” ' ' 

“I am sure I know him.” • 

"Ah!” 

“I wish that somebody may f anchor my ro/flhrc and have never 
^Dorott, father. - Roulottc, carrhigc. ■ 
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in my z/mc said vousaille, tonorgtie, nor mesig/ii I don’t know that 
panhnots. ® 

• “To-day Paris is Pantin.” 

Can you see the bride by stooping over 
“No.” ^ ^ ^ . 

“And the groom ?” 

“There is no groom in that j-oulotte.” 

“Pshaw !” 

“Unless it may be the other old fellow.” 

“Bend forward well and try to see the bride.” 

“I can’t.” 

, ‘Tt’s all the same,, 'that oldTellow who has something the matter 
with his paw, I am sure I know, him.” 

“And what good does it do you to know him ?” 

“Nobody knows. Sometimes !” 

“I don’t get much amusement out of old men, for my part.” 

“I know him.” 

“Know him to your heart’s content.” 

“How the devil is he at the wedding ?” 

“We are at it, too, ourselves.” 

“Where does this wedding party come from?” 

“How do I know?” 

“Listen.” 

“What?” ■ .. . 

“You must do something.” 

“What?” 

“Get out of our roulotte and filer ^ that wedding party.” 

. “What for?” 

. . ,“To know where it goes and what it is. Make haste to get out, 
•run, my feefi you are young.” 

“I can’t leave ,the carriage.” 

“Why not?” 

“I am rented.” 

“Ah, the deuce !”, , . 

“I owe my day to the prefecture.” 

■, .“That is true.” . 

“If I leave the carriage, the first officer who sees me arrests me. 
You know very well.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“To-day I am bought by Pharos" * 

“It is all the same. That old fellow worries rne.” 

“Old meii worry you. You are hot a young girl, however.” 

■11 wish that somebody may cut my throat and have never in my life said 
you, thee, nor me, if I don’t know that Parisian. 

2 Filer, follow. ^ Fee, daughter. 

,4 Pharos, the government. 



- '‘He is in the first carriage.” 

“Well?” 

“In the bride’s roulottc” 

“What then?” 

“Then he is the father." 

“What is that to me?” 

“I tell you that he is the father.” 

“There isn’t any other father." 

“Listen.” 

“What?” 

“For my part, I can hardly go out unless I am masked. Here, I 
,a.n hidden, nobody knows that I am here. But to-morrow, there 
are no more tasks. It is Ash-Wednesday. I risk falling.* I must get 
back to my hole. You are free.” 

“Not too much so.” 

“More than I, still.” 

“Well, what then ?’’ 

“You must try to find out where this wedding party have gone." 

“Where it is going?” 

“Yes.” 

“I know that.’’ 

“Where is it going, then ?’’ 

"To the Cadran Bleu.” 

“In the first place, it is not in that direction.” 

“Well ! to the Rapce.” 

“Or somewhere else.” 

“It is free. Weddings are free.” 

“That isn’t all. I tell you that you must try to let me know what 
that wedding party is, that this old fellow belongs to, and where 
that wedding party lives.” 

"Not often! that will be funny. It is convenient to find, 
afterwards, a weddingparty which passed by in Paris on Mardi Gras. 
A (iquaitle * in a haystack ! Is it possible !” 

“No matter, you must try. Do you understand, Azelma?’ 

The two files resumed their movement in opposite directions on 
the two sides of the boulevard, and the carriage of the masks lost 
sight of the bride's “roulotte.” 


II 

JEAN VALJEAN STILL HAS HIS ARM IN A SLING 

To realise his dream. To whom is that given ? There must be elec- 
tions for that in heaven ; we are all unconscious candidates : t le 
angels vote. Cosette and Marius had been elected. 

’ Falling, being arrested. • ’ Tiquante, pin. 
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_ C^ette, at the mairie and in the church, was brilliant and touch- 
ing. Toussamt, aided by Nicolette, had dressed her, 

Cosette wore her dress of Binche guipure over a skirt of white 
taffetas, a veil of English point, a necklace of fine pearls, a crown of 
orange flowers ; all this was white, and, in this whiteness, she was 
radiant. It was an exquisite candour, dilating and transfiguring 
itself into luminousness. One would have said she was a virgin in 
process of becoming a goddess. 

Marius’ beautiful hair was perfumed and lustrous ; here and there 
might be discerned, under the thickness of the locks, pallid lines, 
which were the scars of the barricade. 

The grandfather, superb, his head held high, uniting more than 
ever in his toilet and manners all the elegances of the time of Barras, 
conducted Cosette. He took the place of Jean Valjean, who, as his 
arm was in a sling, could not give his hand to the bride. 

Jean Valjean, in black, followed and smiled. 

“Monsieur Fauchelevent,” said the grandfather to him, “this is 
a happy day. I vote for the end of afflictions and sorrows. There 
must no longer be any sadness anywhere henceforth. By Jove! I 
decree joy ! Evil has no right to be. That there should be unfor- 
tunate men — in truth, it is a shame to the blue sky. Evil does not 
come from man, who, in reality, is good. All human miseries have 
for their chief seat and' central government Hell, otherwise called 
the Tuileries of the devil. Good, here am I saying demagogical 
words now ! As for me, I no longer have any political opinions ; 
that all men may be rich, that is to say, happy, that is all I ask for.” 

When, at the completion of all the ceremonies, after having pro- 
nounced before the mayor and the priest every possible yes, after 
having signed the registers at the municipality and at the sacristy, 
after having exchanged their rings, after having been on their 
knees elbow to elbow under the canopy of white moire in the smoke 
of the censer, hand in hand, admired and envied by all, Marius in 
black, she in white, preceded by the usher in colonel’s epaulettes, 
striking the pavement with'his halberd, between two hedges of mar- 
velling spectators, they arrived under the portal of the church where 
the folding-doors were both open, ready to get into the carriage 
again, and all was over, Cosette could not yet believe it. She looked 
at Marius, she looked at the throng, she looked at the sky ; it seemed 
as if she were afraid of awaking. Her astonished and bewildered 
air rendered her unspeakably bewitching. To return, they got into 
the same carriage, Marius by Cosette’s side; M. Gillenormand 
and Jean Valjean sat opposite. Aunt Gillenormand had drawn back 
one degree, and- was in the second carriage. “My children,” said 
the grandfather, “here you are Monsieur the Baron and Madame 
the Baroness, with thirty thousand francs a year.” And Cosette, 
leaning close up to Marius, caressed his ear with this angelic 
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whisper: “It is trite, then. iMjf name is Marius. I am Madame 

You.” 

Tiiese two beings were resplendent. They were at the irrevocable 
and undiscoverabie hour, at the dazzling point of . intersection of ali 
youth and of all joy. They realised Jean Prouvaire’s rhymes;, to- 
gether they could not count forty years,. It was marriage sublimated; 
these two children were two lilies. They did not . see each other, 
they contemplated each other. Cosette beheld Marius in. a glori'; 
Marius beheld Cosette upon an altar. .And upon' that altar and in 
that^glory, the two apotheoses mingling, in tlie background, mys- 
teriously, behind a cloud to Cosette, in flashing flame to Marius, 
there was the ideal, the real, the rendezvous of the kiss and the 
dream, 'the nuptial pillow. 

Every' torment which they had experienced was returned by them 
in intoxication. It seemed to them that the griefs, the sleeplessness, 
the tears, the anguish, the dismay, the despair; become caresses and 
radiance, rendered still more enchanting the enchanting hour which 
was approaching; and that their sorrows were so many sen'ants 
making the toilet of their joy. To have suffered, how good it is! 
Their grief made a halo about their happiness. , The long agony of 
their love terminated in an ascension. 

There was in these two souls the same enchantment, shaded with 
anticipation in Marius and with modesty in. Cosette. They said to 
each other in a whisper : “'VS'^e will go and see our little garden in the 
Rue Plumet again,” The folds of Cosette’s, dress were over Marius; 

Such a day is an ineffable mixture of dream and of certainty. You 
possess and you suppose. You still have some time before you for 
imagination. It is an unspeakable emotion on that day to be at noon 
and to think of midnight. The .delight of these two hearts, over- 
flowed upon the throng and gave joy to the passers-by. ^ 

People stopped in the Rue Saint Antoine in front of Saint Pauls 
to sec, through the carriage window, the orange flowers trembling 
upon Cosette’s head. . . . ' 

Then they’ returned to the Rue des Filles du Calvairei-to their 
home. Marius, side by side with Cosette, ascended, triumphant and 
radiant, that staircase up which he had been carried dying. The poor 
gathered before the door, and, sharing their purses, they blessed 
them. There were flowers cvery'where. .The house was not less per- 
fumed than the church ; after incense, roses. They thought they 
heard voices singing in the infinite; they had God in their hearts; 
destiny appeared to them like a ceiling of stars ; they saw above 
their heads a gleam of sunrise. Suddenly the clock strude. Marius 
looked at Cosette’s bewitching bare arm and the rosy' things which 
be dimly perceived through the lace of her corsage,- and Cosette, 
seeing Iilarius look, began to blush even to the tips of her cars. ^ 
A good number of the old friends of the' Gillcnormand family 
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had- been invited; they pressed eagerly about Cosette. They vied 
with each other in calling her Madame the Baroness. 

The ofificer Theodule Gillenormand, now a captain, had come 
frorn Chartres, where he was now in garrison, to attend the wedding 
of his cousin Pontraercy. Cosette did not recognise him. 

He, for his part, accustomed to being thought handsome by the 
women, remembered Cosette no more than any other. 

'T was right in not believing that lancer’s story !” said Grand- 
father Gillenormand to himself.- 

: Cosette had never been more tender towards Jean Valjean. She 
•yvas in unison. with Grandfather Gillenormand; while he embodied 
joy in aphorisms and in maxims, she exhaled love and kindness like 
a perfume. Happiness wishes everybody happy. 

■ . She went back, in speaking to Jean Valjean, to the tones of voice 
of ;the,time when she was a little girl. She caressed him with smiles. 
. ■ A banquet had been prepared in the dining-room. 

An illumination a giorno is.the necessary attendant of a great 
joy. -Dusk and obscurity are not accepted by the happy. They do not 
consent to be dark. Night, yes; darkness^ no. If there is no sun, one 
must be made. 

• The dining-room was a furnace of cheerful things. In the centre- 
above the white and glittering table, a Venetian lustre with flat 
drops, with all sorts of coloured birds, blue, violet, red, green, 
perched. in the midst of the candles; about the lustre girandoles, 
upon the wall reflectors with triple and quintuple branches ; glasses, 
crystals, glassware, vessels, porcelains, Faenza-ware, pottery, gold 
and silver ware, all' sparkled a.nd rejoiced. The spaces between the 
candelabra were filled with bouquets, so that, wherever there was 
not la light, there was a -flower. 

In the antechamber three violins and a flute played some of 
Haydn’s quartettes in softened strains. 

Jean Valjean sat in a chair in the parlour, behind the door, which 
shut back upon him in such a way as almost to hide him. A few 
moments before they took their seats at the table, Cosette came, as 
if from a sudden impulse, and made him, a low courtesy, spreading 
out her bridal dress with both hands, and, with a tenderly frolic- 
some look, she asked him : 

• ‘‘Father, are you pleased?” 

“Yes,” said Jean Valjean, “I am pleased.” 

, “Well, then, laugh.” . . ' . 

Jean Valjean began to laugh., 

A few moments afterward, Basque announced dinner.^ 

The guests, preceded by M. Gillenormand giving his arm to 
Cosette, entered the dining-room, and took their places, according to 
the appointed order, about the table. 

Two large arm-chairs ^yere placed, on the right and on the left 
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of the bride, the first for M. Gillenormand, the second for Jean 
Valjean. jM. Gihenormand took his seat. The other arm-chair re- 
mained empty. 

All eyes sought “IMonsieur Fauchelevent.” 

He was not there. 

M. Gillenormand called Basque. 

“Do you know where Monsieur Fauchelevent is?” _ 

“Monsieur,” answered Basque. “Exactly. Monsieur Fauche- 
levent told me to say to monsieur that he was suffering a little from 
his sore hand, and could not dine with Monsieur the Baron and 
Madame the Baroness. That he begged they would excuse him, that 
he would come to-morrow morning. He has just gone away.” 

This empty arm-chair chilled for a moment the effusion of the 
nuptial repast. But, ]\I. Fauchelevent absent, M. Gillenormand was 
there, and the grandfather was brilliant enough for two. He de- 
clared that M. Fauchelevent did well to go to bed early, if_ he was 
suffering, but that it was only a “scratch.” This declaration was 
enough. Besides, what is one dark corner in such a deluge of joy? 
Cosette and Marius were in one of those selfish and blessed mo- 
ments when we have no faculty save for the perception of happi- 
ness. And then, M. Gillenormand had an idea. “By Jove, this arm- 
chair is empty. Come here, Marius.. Your aunt, although she has a 
right to you, will allow it. This arm-chair is for you. It is legal, and 
it is proper. ‘Fortunatus beside Fortunata.’” Applause from the 
whole table. Marius took Jean Valjean’s place at Cosette's side; 
and things arranged themselves in such a way that Cosette, at first 
saddened bj' Jean Valj can's absence, was finally satisfied with it. 
From the moment that Marius was the substitute, Cosette would 
not have regretted God. She put her soft little foot encased in white 
satin upon Marius’ foot. 

The arm-chair occupied, M. Fauchelevent was effaced ; and 
nothing was missed. And, five minutes later, the whole table was 
laughing from one end to the other with all the spirit of forgetful- 
ness. 

At the dessert, M. Gillenormand standing, a glass of champagne 
in his hand, filled half full so that the trembling of his ninety-two 
years should not spill it, gave the health of the married pair. 

ou shall not escape two sermons,” exclaimed he. “This morn- 
ing y6u had the cure’s, -to-night you shall have the grandfather s. 
Listen to me ; I am going to give you a piece of advice : Adore one 
anotiier. I don't make a heap of flourishes. I go to the end, be happy. 
The only sages in creation are the turtle-doves. The philosophers 
say: Moderate your joys. I say: Give them the rein. Be enamourca 
like devils. Be rabid. The philosophers dote. I would like to cram^ 
their philosophy back into their throats. Can there be too many 
perfumes, too many open rosebuds, too many nightingales smemg, 
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too many green leaves, too much aurora in life? can you love each 
other too much? can.you please each other too much? Take care, 
Estelle, you are too pretty! Take care, Nemorin, you are too hand- 
some . The rare absurdity 1 Can you enchant each other too much, 
pet each other too much, charm each other too much? can you be 
too much alive? can you be too happy? Moderate your joys. Ah, 
pshaw! Down with the philosophers! Wisdom is jubilation. Jubi- 
late, jubilate. Are we happy because we are good: or are we good 
because we are happy ? Is the Sancy called the Sancy because it be- 
longed to Harlay de Sancy, or because it weighs cent-six [a hundred 
and six] carats ? I know nothing about it ; life is full of such prob- 
lems ; the important thing is to have the Sancy, and happiness. Be 
happy without quibbling. Obey the sun blindly. What is the sun ? 
It is love. Who says love, says woman. Ah, ha ! There is an omnipo- 
tence ; it is woman. Ask this demagogue of a Marius if he be not 
the slave of this little tyrant of a Cosette, and with his full consent, 
the coward. Woman! There is no Robespierre who holds out, 
woman reigns. I am no longer a royalist except for that royalty. 
What is Adam ? He is the realm of Eve. No ’89 for Eve. There was 
the royal sceptre surmounted by a fleur de lys ; there was the im- 
perial sceptre surmounted by a globe; there was the sceptre of 
Charlemagne, which was of iron; there was the sceptre of Louis 
XIV., which was of gold, the revolution twisted them between his 
thumb and finger like half-penny wisps of straw; they are finished, 
they are broken, they are on the ground, there is no longer a sceptre ; 
but get me up some revolutions now against this little embroidered 
handkerchief which smells of patchouly! I would like to see you 
at it. Try. Why is it immovable ? Because it is a rag. Ah ! you are 
the nineteenth century ! Well, what then? We were the eighteenth ! 
and we were as stupid as you. Don’t imagine that you have changed 
any great thing in the universe because your stoop-galant is called 
the cholera morbus, and because your boree is called the cachucha. 
At heart you must always love women. I defy you to get away from 
that. These devilesses are our angels. Yes, love, woman, the kiss, 
that is a circle which I defy you to get out of ; and, as for myself, 
I would like very well to get back into it. Which of you has seen 
rising into the infinite, calming all beneath her, gazing upon the 
waves like a woman, the star Venus, the great coquette of the abyss, 
the Celimene of the ocean? The ocean is a rude Alceste. Well, he 
scolds in vain; Venus appears, he is obliged to smile. That brute 
beast submits. We are all so. Wrath, tempest, thunderbolts, foam 
to the sky. A woman enters on the scene, a star rises ; flat on your 
face ! Marius was fighting six months ago ; he^ is marrying to-day. 
Well done. Yes, Marius, yes, Cosette, you are right. Live boldly for 
.one another, my-love one another, make us die with rage that we 
cannot do as much, idolatrise each other. Take in your two beak§ 
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all the little straws of felicity on earth, and build yourselves a nest 
for life. By Jove, to love, to be loved, the admirable miracle when 
one is young ! Don’t imagine that you have invented it. I, too, I have 
had my dream, my vision, my sighs ; I, too, have had a moonlight 
soul. Love is a child six thousand years old; Love has a right to a , 
long white beard. Methuselah is a gamin beside, Cupid. For sixty 
centuries, man and woman have got out of the scrape by loving. 
The devil, who is malicious, took to hating man ; man, Avho is more 
malicious, took to loving woman. In this way he has. done himself 
more good than the devil has done him harm. This trick was dis- 
covered at the time of the earthly paradise. My friends, the invention 
is old, but it is quite new. Profit by it. Be Daphnis and Chloe, while 
you are waiting to be Philemon and Baucis. So act that, when you 
are with each other, there shall be nothing w'anting, and that Cos- 
ette may be the sun to Marius, and that Marius may be the universe 
to Cosette. Cosette, let your fine weather be the smile of your hus- 
band : Marius, let your rain be the tears of your wife. And may it 
never rain in your household. You have filched the good number 
in the lottery, a love-match ; you have the highest prize, take good 
care of it, put it under lock and key, don’t squander it, worship 
each other, and snap your fingers at the rest. Believe what I tell you. 
It is good sense. Good, sense cannot lie. Be a religion to each other. 
Every one has his own way of worshipping God, Zounds ! the best 
way to worship God is to love your wife. I love you! that is my 
catechism. Whoever loves is orthodo.x. Henry IV.’s oath puts sane- 
tit}' between gluttony and drunkenness. Vcnlrc-saint-gris! I am not 
of the religion of that oath. Woman is forgotten in it. That as- 
tonishes me on the part of Plenry IV.'s oath. My friends, long live 
woman ! I am old, they say ; it is astonishing how I feel myself 
growing young again. I would like to go and listen to the bagpipes 
in the woods. These children who are so. fortunate as to be beauti- 
ful and happy, that fuddles me. I would get married myself if any- 
body wished It is impossible to imagine that, God has made us for 
anything but this : to idolise, to coo, to plume, to be pigeons, to be 
cocks, to bill with our loves from morning to. night, to take pride 
in our little wives, to be vain, to be triumphant, to put on airs ; that 
is the aim of life. That is, without offence.to you, what we thoughtj 
we old fellow's, in our times when we were the young folks. Ah. 
odswinkers ! wliat charming women there were in those days, and 
pretty faces, and lasses ! There’s where I made my ravages. 1 hen 
love each other. If people did not love one another, I really don t 
sec what use there would be in having any spring; and,. for my 
part, I should pray the good God to pack up all tlic pretty, things 
which he shows us, and take them away from us, and to put .tiw 
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flowers, the birds, and the pretty girls, back into his box. My chil- 
dren, receive the benediction of the old goodman.” 

The evening was lively, gay, delightful. The sovereign good- 
humour of the grandfather gave the key-note to the whole festival, 
and everybody regulated himself by this almost centenarian cor- 
diality.' They danced a jittle, they laughed much ; it was a good cliild- 
like wedding. They might have invited the goodman Formerly. In- 
deed, he. was there in the person of Grandfather Gillenormand. 

There was tumult, then silence. 

The bride and groom disappeared. 

A little after midnight the Gillenormand house became a temple. 

Here we stop. Upon the threshold of wedding-nights stands an 
angel smiling, his finger on his lip. 

The soul enters into contemplation before this sanctuary, in which 
is held the celebration of love. 

There must be gleams of light above .those houses. The joy which 
they contain must escape in light through the stones of the walls, 
and shine dimly into the darkness. It is impossible that this sacred 
festival of destiny should not send a celestial radiation to the in- 
finite. Love is the sublime crucible in which is consummated the 
fusion of man and woman ; the one being, the triple being, the final 
• being, the human trinity springs from it This birth of two souls 
into one must be an emotion for space. The lover is priest ; the rapt 
maiden' is affrighted. Something of this joy goes to God. Where 
there is really marriage, that is where there is love, the ideal is 
mingled with it. A nuptial bed makes a halo in the darkness. Were 
if given to the eye of flesh to perceive the fearful and enchanting 
sights of the superior life, it is probable that we should see the forms 
of night, the winged strangers, the blue travellers of the invisible, 
bending, a throng of shadowy heads, over the luminous house, 
pleased, blessing, showing to one another the sweetly startled maiden 
bride, and wearing the reflection of the human felicity upon their 
divine countenances. If, at that supreme hour, the wedded pair, be- 
wildered with pleasure, and believing themselves alone, were to 
listen, they would hear in their chamber a rustling of confused 
wings. Perfect happiness implies the solidarity of the angels. That 
little obscure alcove has for its ceiling the whole heavens. When two 
mouths, made sacred' by love, draw near each other to create, it is 
impossible that above that ineffable kiss there should not be a thrill 
in the immense mystery of the stars. 

These are the true felicities. No joy beyond these joys. Love is 
the only ecstasy, everything else weeps. 

" To love or to have loved, that is enough. Ask nothing further. 
There is no other pearl to be found in the dark folds of life. To 
love is a consummation. 
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III 

THE INSEPAR(\BLE 

What had become of Jean Valjean? 

Immediately after having laughed, upon Cosette’s playful in- 
junction, nobody observing him, Jean Valjean had left his scat, 
got up, and, unperceived, had reached the antechamber. It was that 
same room w'hich eight months before he had entered, black with 
mire, blood, and powder, bringing the grandson- home. to the grand- 
father. The old woodwork was garlanded with leaves and flowers; 
the musicians were seated on the couch upon which they had placed 
Marius. Basque, in a black coat, short breeches, white stockings, 
and while gloves, was arranging crowns of roses about each of the 
dishes which was to be served up. Jean Valjean had shown him his 
arm in a sling, charged him to explain his absence, and gone away. 

The windows of the dining-room looked upon the street. Jean 
Valjean stood for some minutes motionless in the obscurity under 
those radiant windows. He listened. The confused sounds of the 
banquet reached him. He heard the loud and authoritative words 
of the grandfather, the viohrrs, the clatter of the plates and glassM, 
the bursts of laughter, and through all that gay uproar he dis- 
tinguished Cosette’s sweet joyous voice. 

He left the Rue des Filles du Calvaire and returned to the Rue 
de ri'Iomme Arme. 

To return, he went by the Rue Saint Louis, the Rue Culture 
Saintc Catherine, and the Blancs Manteaux ; it was a little longer, 
but it was the way by which, for three months, to avoid the obstruc- 
tions and the mud of the Rue Vieille du Temple, he had been ac- 
customed to come every day, from the Rue dc I’Homme Anne to 
the Rue des Filles du. Calvaire, with Cosette. 

This way over which Cosette had passed excluded for him ever)' 
other road. 

Jean Valjean returned home. He lighted his candle and went up- 
stairs. The apartment was emptJ^ Toussaint herself was no longer 
there. Jean Valjean’s step made more noise than usual in the rooms. 
All the closets were open. He went into Cosette’s room. There were 
no sheets on the bed. The pillow, without a pillow-case and withoul 
laces, was laid upon the coverlets folded at tlie foot of the mattres? 
of which the ticking was to be seen and on which nobody should 
sleep henceforth. All the little feminine objects to which Cosette - 
clung had been carried away; there remained only the heavy tur- 
niturc and the four walls. Toussaint’s bed was also stripped. A 
bed was made and seemed waiting for somebody, that was jca. 
Valjean’s. 
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Jean Valjean looked at the walls, shut some closet doors, went and 
came frorn one room to the other. 

Then he found himself again in his own room, and he put his 
candle on the table. 

He had released his arm from the sling, and he helped himself 
with his right hand as if he did not suffer from it. 

He approached his bed, and his eye fell, was it by chance? was 
it with intention ? upon the inseparable, of which Cosette had been 
jealous, upon the little trunk which never left him. On the 4th of 
Tune on arriving in the Rue de I’Homme Arme, he had placed 
jt upon a candle-stand at the head of his bed. He went to this stand 
with a sort of vivacity, took a key from his pocket, and opened the 


^Hp took ■ out slowly the garments in which, ten years before, 
Colette ^ad lSt Montfermdl; first the little dress, then the black 
sc?rf then the great heavy child’s shoes which Cosette could have 

the woollen stockings. Those S> , ,, longer than Jean 

little leg was still gracefully mar ■ , ^carried these gar- 

Valjean’s hand. These were all black. He had^car^ 

ments for her to ' tnjnVinp. He remembered. It was in 

he laid them.on the kd. He a shivered half-naked in rags, her 

winter, a very cold shoes. He, Jean Valjean, he 

poor little feet all red m mourning 

had taken her away f '"Of ^hose rag her 

garb. The mother must h^ve been p especially to see that she was 

daughter wear thought^of that forest of 

clad, and that she was w^m. H he ; he thought of the 

meil; they had crossed It together « .vithout birds, 

weather, of the trees wi houU charming. He ar- 

eat doll in her arms adding each other by the 

'' . 1 J . • I 


■eat doll in ner , 

lis apron, she laughe , 7 

le had nobody hut him in T'-n Cosette’.'^ 
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III 

THE INSEPARABLE 

What had become of Jean Val jean? 

Immediately after having laughed, upon Cosette’s playful in- 
junction, nobody observing him, Jean Valjean had left his seat, 
got up, and, unperceived, had reached the antechamber. It was that 
same room which eight months before he had entered, black with 
mire, blood, and powder, bringing the grandson home to the grand- 
father. The old woodwork was garlanded with leaves and flowers; 
the musicians were seated on the couch upon which they had placed 
Marius. Basque, in a black coat, short breeches, white stockings, 
and while gloves, was arranging crowns of roses about each of the 
dishes which was to be served up. Jean Valjean had shown him his 
arm in a sling, charged him to explain his absence, and gone away. 

The windows of the dining-room looked upon the street., Jean 
Valjean stood for some minutes motionless in the obscurity under 
those radiant windows. He listened. The confused sounds of the 
banquet reached him. He heard the loud and authoritative words 
of the grandfather, the violins, the clatter of the plates and glasses, 
the bursts of laughter, and through all that gay uproar he dis- 
tinguished Cosette's sweet joyous voice. 

He left the Rue des Filles du Calvaire and returned to the Rue 
de I’Homme Arme. 

To return, he went by the Rue Saint Louis, the Rue Culture 
Sainte Catherine, and the Blancs Manteaux ; it was a little longer, 
but it was the way by which, for three months, to avoid the obstruc- 
tions and the mud of the Rue Vieille du Temple, he had been ac- 
customed to come every day, from the Rue de I’Homme Arme to 
the Rue des Filles du. Calvaire, with Cosette. 

This way over which Cosette had passed excluded for him every 
other road. 

Jean Valjean returned home. He lighted his candle and went up- 
stairs. The apartment was empty. Toussaint herself was no longer 
there. Jean Val jean’s step made more noise than usual in the rooms. 
All the closets were open. He went into Cosette’s room. There were 
no sheets on the bed. The pillow, without a pillow-case and without 
laces, was laid upon the coverlets folded at the foot of the mattress 
of which the ticking was to be seen and on which nobody should 
sleep henceforth. .A.11 the little feminine objects to which Cosette 
clung had been carried away; there remained only the heavy fur- 
niture and the four walls. Toussaint’s bed was also stripped. A single 
bed was made and seemed waiting for somebody, that was Jean 
Val jean’s. 
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Jean Valjean looked at the walls, shut some closet doors, went and 
came from one room to the other. 

Then he found himself again in his own room, and he put his 
candle on the table, _ 

He had released his arm from the sling, and he helped himself 
wdth his right hand as if he did not suffer from it. 

He approached his bed, and his eye fell, was it by chance? was 
it with intention? upon the inseparable, of which Cosette had been 
iealous, upon the little trunk which never, left hirn. On the 4th of 
Tune on arriving in the Rue de I’Homme Arme, he had placed 
It uoon a candle-stand at the head of his bed. He went to this stand 
with a sort of vivacity, took a key from his pocket, and opened the 

^^He* took out slowly the garments in which, ten years before, 
Cosette had left Montfermeil; first the little dr«s, then 

then the great heavy child’s shoes which Cosette could have 

he laid them.on *ebed. He was dnntang. H 

winter, a very cold December, shoes. He, Jean Valjean, he 

poor little feet all red in her w clothe her in this mourning 

had taken her away ^leased in her tomb to see her 

garb. The mother must ^eeially to see that she was 

daughter wear mourning that forest of Montfer- 

clad, and that she was warm. H ^ ; he thought of the 

meil; they had crossed It toge v,ithout birds, 

weather, of the trees without e^es, o ^^a^niing. He ar- 

of the sky without sun ; it is a skirt, the 

ranged the little things upon , ^ the dress, and he looked 

stockings beside the shoes, the higher than that, she bad he 

at them one after another, ^be w the po'^bet o 

great doll in her arms, she bad p , , gj^ch other by the ban 

..this apron, she laughed, they wa ^ ^ 

she had nobody but b™ *be wor • ^ this old 

Then his venerable white head P speak, m Coset^ > 

heart broke, his face was swallowed up, 1 ^t that 

garments, and anybody who had passed along 
moment, -would have heard feariu 


/ 


IV 


IMMOETALE JECUR 

E formidable old struggle, several phases of which we have al- 
dy seen, recommenced. 

facob wrestled with the angel but one night. Alas! how many 
les have we seen Jean Valjcan clenched, body\to body, in the 
rkness with his conscience, and wrestling desperately against it. 
Unparalleled struggle 1 At certain moments, the foot' slips ; at 
hers,. the ground gives way. How many times had that conscience 
irious for the right, grasped and ovewhelmed him ! How many 
mes had truth, inexorable, planted her knee upon his breast ! How 
lany times, thrown to the ground b)' the light, had he cried to it for 
lercy! How.man}’’ times had that implacable light, kindled in him 
nd over him by the bishop, irresistibly dazzled him when he desired 
0 be blinded ! How many times had he risen up in the combat, bound 
o the rock, supported by sophism, dragged in the dust, sometimes 
jcaring down his conscience beneath him, sometimes borne down 
by it! How many times, after an equivocation, after a treacherous 
and specious reasoning of selfishness, had he heard liis outraged 
conscience cry in his car: “A trip! wretch!” How many times had 
his refractory thought writhed convulsively under the evidence 
of duty. Resistance to God. Agonising sweats. How many secret 
wounds, which he alone felt bleed ! How many cliafings of his miser- 
able existence ! How many times had he risen up bleeding, bruised, 
lacerated, illuminated, despair in his heart, serenity in his soul! 
and, conquered, felt himself conqueror. And, after having racked, 
torn, and broken him, his conscience, standing above him, formid- 
able, luminous, tranquil, said to him: “Now, go in peace!” 

But, on coming out of so gloomy a struggle, what drearj' peace, 
alas ! ' j 

Tiiat night, however, Jean Valjcan felt that he was giving his last 
battle. • , ' 

A poignant question presented itself. 

Predestinations are not all straight ; they do not develop them- 
selves in a rectilinear avenue before the prede.stinated ; they are 
blind alleys, coecums, obscure windings, embarrassing cross-roads 
offering several paths. Jean Valjcan was halting at this moment at 
the most perilous of these cross-roads. 

He had reached the last crossing of good and evil. He had that 
'dark intersection before his eyes. This time again, as it had already 
happened to him in other sorrowful crises, two roads opened before 
him; the one tempting, the other terrible. Which should be take. 
The one which terrified him was advised by the mysterious m- 
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dicatirig finger which we all perceive whenever we fix our eyes upon 
the shadow. 

Jean Valjean had, once again, the choice between the terrible 
haven and the smiling ambush. 

It is; true, then? the 'soul may be cured, but not the lot. Fearful 
thing ! an incurable destiny ! ‘ _ 

.The question which presented itself was this ; ■ 

• In what manner should Jean Valjean comport himself m regard 
to the happiness of Cosette and Marius? This happiness, it was he 
who had willed it, it was he who had made it phe had thru^ it into 
his own heart, and at this hour, looking upon it, he might have the 
saind 'satisfaction that an armourer- would have, who should ’'^cog- 
niS his own mark upon-a blade, on withdrawing it all reeking from 

his breast- . . 


^'cSS'had Marius, Marius possessed Cosette, They had every- 
thins. even riches, And it was his work. 

• ® • .1 if A'V'tQtf 


thing, even riches, And it was his work. _ 

' +hk- hanoiness how that it existed, now that it was here, 

■w "h "A with 

detain all of Cosette that he could retam ? ShoMd . 

• of father, scarcely seen, but ’^^spected, Should he 

Shouldheintroducehimself quietly 10 os^^_^ {^ture? Should he 

Bring,. without saying a word, ^ ® P. , . should he come and 

present himself there as hearth^ Should he take, smil- 

take his seat, veiled, at that lumino . ^ heings into his two 

■ ing upon theni, the hands of •neaceful andirons of the 

tragical hands ? Should he P^ dragged after them the in- 

Gillenormand parlour, his upon a participation 

.famous- shadow of.tBe Should he thicken the ob- 

of chances-.with., Cosette and ; Should he put in 

.scurity upon his kead and the c o P ^ felicities? Should he 
.hB:catastrophe as -a co“P^"“ g^ould he be, by the side of 

continue to keep silence, in a _ , destiny? 

these two happy beings, the omin encounter, to dare to 

: We must.be aecustomed to fatality i„ their horrible 

raise our eyes-when certain ' ,t,;?tevere interrogation point, 

natedness. -Good or evil are tahmd this severe 

. “What are you going ;to do?t demands th phy 
This familiarity with trial Jean Valjean n 

upon the sphynx., . T ■ ' ' ' ■ jp_ -oil fts phases. 

- ' He examined the pitiless problem ^ shipwreck. 

; Cosette^ that charming .eitislence was the ratoot 

-MTat was he to do ?' Cling .on,-or e g again into the sun- 

lit he dung'to it,. he escaped disaster, he rose aga 
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shine, he let the bitter water drip from his garments and his hair, 

he was saved, he lived. 

If he loosed his hold ? 

Then, the abyss. 

Tims bitterly he held counsel with his thoughts, or, to speak more 
truthfully, he struggled ; he rushed, furious, within himself, some- 
times against his will, sometimes against his conviction. 

It was a good thing for Jean Valjcan that hc-had been able to 
weep. It gave him light, perhaps. For all that, the beginning wa.s 
wild. A tempest, more furious than that which had formerly driven 
him towards Arras, broke loose within him. The past came back to 
him face to face with the present ; he compared and be sobbed. The 
sluice of tears once opened, the despairing man writhed. 

He felt that he was stopped. 

• Alas! in this unrelenting pugilism between our selfishness ant! 
our duty, when we thus recoil step by step before our immutable 
ideal, bewildered, enraged, exasperated at yielding, disputing titc 
ground, hoping for possible flight, seeking some outlet, how abrupt 
and ominous is the resistance of the wall behind us! 

To feel (he sacred shadow wfiich bars the way. 

The inc.xorablc invisible, what an obsession I 
Wc arc never done with conscience. Choose your course by it, 
Brutus ; clmosc your course by it, Cato. It is bottomless, being God. 
We cast into this pit the labour of our whole life, we cas.t i»i our 
fortune, we cast in our riches, we cast in our success, we cast in our 
liberty or our country, we cast in our well-being, we cast in our re- 
pose, wc cast in our happiness. More I more,! more ! Empty the vase! 
turn out the uru ! We must at last cast in our heart 
There is somewhere in the mist of the old hells a vessel like that. 
Is it not pardonable to refuse at last ? Can the inexliaustibic have 
a claim Arc not endless chains above human strength? Who then 
wovtkl blame Sisyphus and Jean Valjcan for saying: “it is enough !_ 
Tile obedience of matter is limited by friction ; is there no limit 
to the obedience of the soul? If perpetual motion is impossible, is 
perpetual devotion dcmanclablc? 

The first step is nothing ; it is the last which is difficult. What was 
the Champmathieu affair compared with Cosctle’s marriage and an 
tliat it involved ? What is this : to return to tlie galleys, campared 
with this : to enter into nothingness ? 

Oh, first step of descent, how gloomy thou art ! Oh, second step, 
how black tliou art ! 

How shouki he not turn away his head this time? 

Martyrdom is a sublimation, a corrosive sublimation. It is n 1°*"- 
ture of consecration. You consent to it the first hour ; you sit upon 
the flirone of red-hot iron, you put upon your brow (he crown ol 
red-hot iron, you receive the globe of red-hot iron, you take tlis 
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sceptre of red-hot iron, but you have yet to put on the mantle of 
flame, and is there no moment when the wretched flesh revolts, and 
when you abdicate the torture? 

At last Jean Valjean entered the calmness of despair. 

He weighed, he thought, he considered the alternatives of the 
mysterious balance of light and shade. 

To impose his galleys upon these two dazzling children, or to 
consummate by himself his irremediable engulfment. On the one 
side the sacrifice of Cosette, on the other of himself. 

At what solution did he stop? 

What determination did he take? What was, within himself, his 
final answer to the incorruptible demand of fatality? What door 
did he decide to open? Which side of his life did he resolve to close 
and to condemn ? Between all these unfathomable precipices Avhich 
surrounded him, what was his choice? What extremity did he ac- 
cept ? To which of these gulfs did he bow his head? 

His giddy reverie lasted all night. 

He remained there until dawn, in the same attitude, doubled over 
on the bed, prostrated under the enormity of fate, crushed perhaps, 
alas ! his fists clenched, his arms extended at a right angle, like one 
taken from the cross and thrown down with his face to the ground. 
He remained twelve hours, the twelve hours of a long winter night, 
chilled, without lifting his head, and \yithout uttering a word. He 
was as motionless as a corpse, while his thought writhed upon the 
ground and flew away, now like the hydra, now like the eagle. To see 
him thus without motion, one would have said he was dead ; suddenly 
he thrilled convulsively, and his mouth, fixed upon Cosette s gar- 
ments, kissed them ; then one saw that he was alive. 

What one? since Jean Valjean was alone, and there was nobody 

there ? 

The One who is in the darkness. 



BOOK SEVENTH 

THE LAST DROP IN THE CHALICE ^ 

I 

THE SEVENTH CIRCLE AND THE EIGHTH HEAVEN, • 

The day after a wedding is solitary. The privacy oLthe happy, is 
Tcspectcd, And thus their slumber is a little belated. The tumult of 
visits and felicitations docs not commence until late'r. On.the morn- 
ing of the 17th of February, it was a little after noon, when Basque, 
his napkin and duster under his arm, busy “doing his, antechamber,” 
heard a light rap at the door. There was no ring, which is consid- 
erate on such a day. Basque opened and saw M. Fauclicleyent. He 
introduced him into the parlour, still cumbered and, topsy-turv;)', 
and which had the appearance of the battle-field of the, evening's 
festivities. ■ , 

“Faith, monsieur,” observed Basque, “we are waking up late,". 

“Has your master risen ?” inquired Jean Valjean. 

“How is monsieur’s arm ?” answered Basque. 

“Better. Has your master risen ?” 

“Which? the old or the new one?” 

“Monsieur Pontmercy.” 

“Monsieur the Baron ?” said Basque, drawing himself up. . 

One is baron to his domestics above all. Something of it is re- 
flected upon them ; they have what a philosopher would cal! tfie 
spattering of the title, and it flatters them, Marius, to speak of d 
in passing, a republican militant, and he had proved it, was now a 
baron in spite of himself. A slight revolution had taken place in the 
family in regard to this title. At present it was M. Gillenormand 
who clung to it and ilarius who made light of it. But Colonel 
mercy had written : My son wUI bear my title. Marius obeyed. And 
then Cosette, in whom the woman was beginning to dawn, was Ja 
raptures at being a baroness. , 

“iHonsienr the Baron?” repeated Basque, “I wii! go, and sec. i 
will tell him that Monsieur Fauchelevcnt is here.” 

“No. Do not tell him that it is 1. Tell him that somebo.d)' asks tc 
speak with him in private, and do not give him any name. 

“Ah !” said Basque. 

“I wish to give him a surprise." 
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■ “Ah !” resumed Basque, giving himself his second ah! as an 
explanation of the first. ' 

• And he went out. ' 

Jean Valjean remained alone. ' 

The'parlour, as we have just said, was all in disorder. It seemed 
that by lending the ear the vague rumour of the wedding might still 
have been heard. There were all sorts of flowers, which had fallen 
from garlands and head-dresses, upon the floor. The candles, burned 
to the socket, added stalactites of- wax to the pendents of the lustres. 
Not a piece of furniture was in its place. In the corners, three or four 
arm-chairs- drawn up and forming a circle, had the appearance of 
continuing a conversation. Altogether it was joyous. There is still a 
certain grace in a dead festival. It has been happy. Upon those chairs 
in disarray,' among those flowers which are withering, under those 
extinguished lights - there have been thoughts of Joy. The sun suc- 
ceeded to the chandelier, and entered cheerfully into the parlour. 

A 'few minutes elapsed. Jean Valjean was motionless in the spo 
where Basque had left him. He was very pale His eyes were hollow 
and so sunken in their sockets from want of sleep that they could 
hardly be seen. His black coat had the weary folds of a garment 
1 • fo /-I fVi/a nierbt The clbows were whitened with that 

abteHgS Son Ws face, his forehead radiant, his eye triumphant. 

“that idiot of a Basque with Cosette is asleep.” 

early. It is only half an hour a p ^ ^ Marius, signified : 

That word r-Father said to M Fauc^^^^^^ 

Supreme felicity. There ^ to break or to melt, 

coldness, and constraint t intoxication where the barrier 

the dissoWing, and M. Fauchelevent was to h.m, 

“HecomliueVt words overHowed from him, which is characteristic 

of these divine knew how we missed you yes- 

, “How glad I am toaee yon ! « j Better, is it notr' 

-’'IS JatM?dATh^“^^^^^^ an-" *’= 

"'3^’ ha"4 both of us tee 

so.much l.YpU'wlll not 1® ^ „jll have no more of 

no’ more of the Rue de 1 



book seventh 

the last drop in the chalice - 


EIGHTH »AVER 

THE SEVEWH . 


„E SEVENTH CIECEE A ol the fepW j? ' 

•espcctcd. docs not ootnn'““5”2 noon, svhen.Basanc, 

jrisils an e\ p^bruary, it was ^^joing his, antechamber, 

ing of the 1/tn oi tusy Qoii g ^ consicl- 

£S'ea?r^< SSS. Gl th. even... 

. „ „ o.,crvea Basque. ^ " 

'‘Faith, monsieur, :„guiTed Jean Valjean. , ,■ 

‘‘Has your master . 

“How IS monsieur s arm „ 

oBcltcr Haa yop njnstc”,s^^ , , , 

“Which? the old or the ^ . u i,n 

“Monsieur Pontmercy.^ Basque, drawing is re- 

“Monsieur the Baron . . ^bove ah. Something , « the 

rpSs:-S|igh''St-*“^ 

“flvLbS‘^g^?Sm a surprise.” 
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a forgery, not to introduce a nullity into the marriage acts, to be 
excused from signing.” 

Marius stammered out: 

“What does this mean ?” 

“It means,” answered Jean Valjean, “that I have been in the gal- 
leys.” 

“You drive me mad!” exclaimed Marius in dismay. 

“Moftsieur Pontmercy,” said Jean Valjean, “I was nineteen years 
in the galleys. For robbery. Then I was sentenced for life. For rob- 
bery. For a second offence. At this hour I am in breach of ban.” 

It was useless for Marius to recoil before the re:dity, to refuse 
the fact, to resist the evidence ; he was compelled to yield. He began 
to comprehend, and as always happens in such a case, he compre- 
hended beyond the truth. He felt the shiver of a horrible interior 
flash ; an idea which made him shudder, crossed his mind. He caught 
a glimpse in the future of a hideous destiny for himself. 

“Tell all, tell all !” cried he. “You are Cosette s father 1 

And he took two steps backward with an expression of unspeak- 


^^Jean vSjean raised his head with such a majesty of attitude that 

he-seemed to rise to the ceiling.^ _ -o.,,.. niftinmrTi 

“It is necessary that you believe me in this, monsieur , although 

flip ojitH nf such 3 S I he not received* ^ - 

Here he made a pause ; then, with a sort of sovereign and sepul- 
chral authority, he^added, articulating slowly and emphasising his 

will belkve me. I, the father Cof tc ! 

no. Monsieur Baron Pontmercy, I ^ Fauchelevent, 

myTlTl S'alviP llm nothihl *0 Cosette. Compose your- 
self.” 

Marius faltered; 

“Who proves it to me- 

' 3’ V^.fthisman He was mournful, yet self-possessef 

Marius looked at this man. . w which is frozen is 

Scere^m SeT thelrmhl? that sepulchral coldness. 

. nvhat am I to Cosette? a passer. Ten TOrsa^^^^ 

that she existed. I love her, xt . -Wthen a man is old, 

when little, being himself already old he toves ^ it 

he feels liie a grandfate towax* “lefhtar^xich resembles a 
seems to me, suppose J ^ or mother. She had need 

of,?e. ThaUs XT began to love her. Children are so weak, that 



T, E S ^>1 1 ^ _„„t like tnat, end, 

3?SSfis£S^5Bfer2 


aV\ yowrse'i- ^-c^eiutencis w ours, « ready *,->■«“ 

aur arms ne?at your 

C“"’«”4£ ify-'r its P 


, understand b*'„Valiean. I 't* s^Uease^'j' 

“Ivlonsieur, s^, , •* d>; may ke Passed q . ^5 cOJU' 

sS" “5if s s:riot av«. 

^vas talking t^Jd 

,tood , e^ed that until this mona^ 

He then P^rceiveu not w ^,g 

arm, took ou ^lus. ,„;thmyhand, sai 

d showed 't t gutter wi > ,, eontu 

'2ss;hrs^t.-t.e«a«^ 

n.ct,no«aeeota«nnd. 

T^‘^’^^r'i?pan pursued- , „,v,centirom-: 


•‘There has uevc. 

an Valjean. „ace oS a 'Von • ^ 

ISSsfo " - "" “ “ 

nysclf asro"*”® 
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a forgery, not to introduce a nullity into the marriage acts, to be ' 
excused from signing.” 

Marius stammered out: 

“What does this mean ?” 

It means, ’ answered Jean Valjean, “that I have been in the gal- 
leys.” 

“You drive me mad !” exclaimed Marius in dismay. 

“Mofisieur Pontmercy,” said Jean Valjean, “I was nineteen years 
in the galleys. For robbery. Then I was sentenced for life. For rob- 
bery. For a second offence. At this hour I am in breach of ban.” 

It was useless for Marius to recoil before the reality, to refuse 
the fact, to resist the evidence ; he was compelled to yield. He began 
to comprehend, and as always happens in such a case, he compre- 
hended beyond the truth. He felt the shiver of a horrible interior 
flash ; an idea which made him shudder, crossed his mind. He caught 
a glimpse in the future of a hideous destiny for himself. 

“Tell all, tell all !” cried he. “You are Cosette’s father !” 

And he took two steps backward with an expression of unspeak- 
able horror. 

Jean Valjean raised his head with such a majesty of attitude that 
he seemed to rise to the ceiling. 

“It is necessary that you believe me in this, monsieur ; although 
the oath of such as I be not received.” 

Here he made a pause ; then, with a sort of sovereign and sepul- 
chral authority, he added, articulating slowly and emphasising his 
syllables : 

“ ^You ■will believe me. I, the father of Cosette! before God, 

no. Monsieur Baron Pontmercy, I am a peasant of Faverolles. I 
earned my living by pruning trees. My name is not Fauchelevent, 
my name is Jean Valjean. I am nothifig to Cosette. Compose your- 
self.” 

Marius faltered: 

“Who proves it to me ” 

' "I. Since I say so.” 

Marius looked at this man. He was mournful, yet sexf-possessed- 
No lie could come out of such a calmness. That which is frozen is 
sincere. We feel the truth in that sepulchral coldness. 

“I believe you,” said Marius. 

, Jean Valjean inclined his head as if making oath, and continued : 

“What am I to Cosette ? a passer. Ten years ago, I did not know 
that she existed. I love her, it is true. A child whom one has seen 
when little, being himself already old, he loves. When a man is old,- 
he feels like a grandfather towards all little children. You can, it 
seems to me, suppose that I have something which resembles a 
heart. She was an orphan. Without father or mother. She had need 
of me. That is why I began to love her. Children are so weak, that 
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anybody, even a man like me, may be their protector. I performed 
that duty with regard to Cosette. 1 do not think that one could truly 
call so little a thing a good deed ; but if it is a good deed, well,- set it 
down that I have done it. Record that mitigating circumstance. To- 
day Cosette leaves my life; our two roads separate. Hencefortli I 
can do nothing more for her. She is Madame Pontmercy. Her pro-, 
tector is changed. And Cosette gains by the'change. All is well.- As 
for the six hundred thousand francs, you have not spoken of them, 
to me, but I anticipate your thought ; that is, a trust. How. did, this 
trust come into my hands? Wiat matters it ?! make over, the trust. 
Nothing more can be asked of me. I complete the restitution by 
telling my real name. This again concerns me, I desire, myself,;that- 
you should know who I am.” ■ • ,■./ 

And Jean Valjean looked Marius in the face; . . i_ i 

All that Marius felt was tumultuous and incoherent. Certain 
blasts of destiny make such waves in our soul. 

We have all had such moments of trouble, in, which everything 
within us is dispersed ; we say the first things that come to mind, 
which are not always precisely those that we should say. There are 
sudden revelations which we cannot bear, and whichn'ntdxicatc like 
a noxious wine. Marius was so stupefied at,. the new, condition of 
affairs which opened before him that he spoke do .’this man almost 
as though he were angry with him for his avowal, ■ _ . 

“But after all,” e.xclaimed he, “why do you tell me all this? What 
compels you to do so? You could have kept the secret to yourself. 
You are neither denounced, nor pursued, nor hunted. You have sonic 
reason for making, from mere wanlonness, such' a revelation. Finish 
it. There is something else. In connection with what do you make this 
avowal? From what motive?” : , • 

“From what motive?” answered Jean Valjean, in a voice so low 
and so hollow that one would have said it was to himself he ivas 
speaking rather than to Marius. “From what motive, indeed, - does 
this convict come and say : I am a condict ? Well, yes 1 the motive is 
strange. It is from honour. Yes, my misfortune is a cord which I 
have here in my heart and which holds me fast. When one is old 
these cords are strong. The whole life wastes away about them; 
they hold fast. If I had been able to tear out this cord, to break it, 
to untie the knot, or to cut it, to go far away, I had been saved, I 
had only to depart ; there are diligences in- the Rue du Bouloy ; you 
are happy, I go away. I have tried to break, this cord, I have pulled 
upon it, it held firmly, it did not snap, I was tearing niy-heart out 
with it. Then I said I cannot live away from here'. I must stay- v\ ell, 
yes ; but you are right, I am a fool, why not just simply stay ? i «« : 
offer me a room in the house, Madame Pontmercy loves me wcii, 
she says to that arm-chair : Stretch out your arms for him, your 
grandfather asks nothing better than to have me, I suit him* we .snaa 
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common, I. will give my arm to Coscttc— to 
Madame Pontmercy pardon me, it is from habit— we will have but 
one roof, but one table, but one fire, the same ciiimney corner in win- 
teri the same promenade m summer, that is joy, that is happiness, 
that, It IS everything. We will live as one family, one famih'\'” 

4 . word Jean Valjean grew wild. He folded his arms, gazed 

1 he wished to hollow out an ab^’ss in it 

and his voice suddenly became piercing. 

One family ! no. I am of no family. I am not of yours.' I am not 
of the family of men. In houses where people are at home I am an 
incumbrance. There are families, but they are not for me. I am the 
unfortunate ; I am outside. Had I a father and a mother ? I almost 
doubt it. The day that I married that child it was all over, I saw that 
she was happy, and that she was with the man whom she loved, and 
that there was a good old man here, a household of two angels, all 
joys in this house, and that it was well, I said to mj’self : Enter thou 
not. I could have lied, it is true, have deceived you all, have remained 
Monsieur Fauchelevent. As long as it was for her, I could lie ; but 
now it would be for myself, I must not do it. It was enough to re- 
main silent, it is true, and everything would continue. You ask me 
iwhat forces me to speak? a strange thing ; my conscience. To remain 
silent was, however, very easy. I have passed the night in trying to 
persuade ffl3^self to do so ; you are confessing me, and what I come 
to tell you is so strange that you have a right to do so ; well, yes, I 
have.passed the night in giving myself reasons, I have given myself 
very good reasons, I have done what I could, it was of no use. But 
there are two things in which I did not succeed ; neither in breaking 
the cord which holds'me.by the heart fixed, riveted, and scaled here, 
nor in silencing some one who si>eaks low to me when I am alone. 
That is why I have come to confess all to you this morning. All, or 
almost all.Tt is useless to tell what concerns only myself ; I keep 
it for myself. The essential you know. So I have taken my mystery, 
and brought it to you. And I have ripped open my secret under your 
gyes. ’It was not an easy resolution to form. All night I have strug- 
gled "with myself. Ah! 3mu 'think I have not said to myself that this 
is not' the Champmathieu affair, that in concealing my name I do 
no harm to an3"bod3', that the name of Fauchelevent was given to 
me by Fauchelevent himself in gratitude for a service rendered, and 
I could ven^ well keep it, and that I should be happy m this room 
which you offer me, that I should interfere with nothing, that 1 
should be in my little corner, and that, while you would have Cos- 
ette, I should have the idea of being m the same house with her. 
Each one wmuld have had his due share of happiness. To contmuc 
to be. Monsieur Fauchelevent, smoothed the way for evd^dhing. 
Yes, except for my soul. There was joy everj'where about me, the 
depths of my soul were still black. It is not enough to be happy, v.c 
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u now,” continued he. “Don’t you think that it 

holds this collar m such a way as not to let go? ^Vell ' conscience 

•' ^f/ve wish to be happl nionsieur S "ust 
1 comprehend duty; for, as soon as we comprehend it, it is 
im^^acable. One would say that it punishes you for comprehending 
it, out n^ it rewards you for it; for it puts you into a hell where 
you teel God at your side. Your heart is not so soon lacerated when 
you are at peace with yourself.” 

, with a bitter emphasis, he added ; 

^ “Monsieur Pontmercy, this is not common sense, but I am an 
honest man. It is by degrading myself in your e3’es that I elevate 
myself in my own. This has already happened to me once, but it 
was less grevious then ; it was nothing. Yes, an honest man. I should 
not be one if you had, by my fault, continued to esteem me; now 
that you despise me, I am one. I have this fatality upon me that, be- 
ing forever unable to have any but stolen consideration, that con- 
sideration humiliates me and depresses me inwardly, and in order 
that I may respect myself, I must be despised. Then I hold myself 
erect. I am a galley slave who obeys his conscience. I know well that 
is improbable. But what would you have me do ? it is so. I have as- 
sumed engagements towards myself ; I keep them. There are acci- 
dents which bind us, there are chances which drag us into duties. 
You see. Monsieur Pontmercy, some things have happened to me 
in my- life?” 

Jean Valjean paused again, swallowing his saliva with effort, as 
if his words had a bitter after-taste, and resumed : 

“When one has such a horror over him, he has no right to make 
others share it without their knowledge, he has no right to communi- 
cate his pestilence to them, he has no right to make them slip down 
*his precipice without warning of it, he has no right to let his red 
cap be drawn upon them, he has no right craftily to encumber the 
happiness of others with his own misery. To approach those who 
are well, and to touch them in the shadow with his invisible ulcer, that 
is horrible. Fauchelevent lent me his name in vain. I had no right to 
make use of it ; he could give it to me, I could not take it. A name is a 
Me. You see, monsieur, I have thought a little, I have t^d a little, 
although I am a peasant ; and you see that I express myself tolerably. 
I form my own idea of things. I have given myself an education of 
my own. Well yes, to purloin a name, and to put yourself under it, 
is dishonest The letters of the alphabet may be stolen as well as a 
purse or a watch. To be a false signature in flesh and blood, to be 
a living false key, to enter the houses of honest people by picking 
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But Marius had to take that hand which did not offer itself, Jean 
Valjean was passive, and it seemed to Marius that he .was grasping 
a hand of marble. 

“My grandfather has friends,” said Marius. “I will procure your 
pardon.’.’ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

“It is useless,” answered Jean Valjean. “They think me dead, 
that is enough. The dead are not subjected to surveillance. They 
are supposed to moulder tranquilly. Death is the same thing as par- 

don.” • , ; . . 

And, disengaging his hand, which Marius held, he added with 

a sort of inexorable dignity: , . , t i 

“Besides, to do my duty, that is the friend to which I have re- 
course ; and I need pardon of but one, that is my conscience. 

Just then at the other end of the parlour, the door was softly 
opened a 'little way, and Cosette’s head made its appearance. They 
saw only her sweet face, her hair was m charming disorder, her eye- 
lids were still swollen with sleep. She made the movement of a bu d 
passing its head out of its nest looked first at her ^ 

Jean Valjean, and called to them with a laugh, you vould hare 

thought you saw a smile at the bottom . j .1 . • instead 

"I’ll wager that you’re talking politics. How stupid that is, mstcaa 

of being with me !” 

he stopped. One would have 
look al .hem both. The frolic of 
?n’.rv=ry act." raid Cosy.e J -7 

S is™>l “ 

telk politics the very "'g* *7'..* “s”„ered^ Marius, "We were talk- 
; .You are mistaken, Cosett , investment for your six 

ing business. We are talking 

’■“tls Cosette. "I am coming. Do yon 

want me here?” , ., i _ gUg ca,ne into the par- 

And, passing corning gown, with a thousand 

lour. She was dressed m a fu starting from the neck, fell to 

Keef The* in S soldcn skies of old Gothic pictures such 

claimed with an explosion o i happy I am ! 

"Once there tvas o and to Jean Valjean. 
“Tferij’^^aM'she! “I am going to install myself by you tn an arm- 
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their locks,, never to look again, always to squint, to be infamous 
within myself, no ! no ! no ! no ! It is better to suffer, to bleed, to . 
weep, to tear the skin from the flesh with the nails, to pass the nights 
in writhing, in anguish, to gnaw away body and soul. That is why 
I come to tell you all this. In mere wantonness, as you say.” 

He breathed with difficulty, and forced out these final words : 

“To live, once I stole a loaf of bread ; to-day, to live, I will not 
steal a name.” 

“To live !” interrupted Marius. “You have no need of that name to. 
live!” 

“Ah! I understand,” answered Jean Valjean, raising and lower- 
ing his head several times in succession. 

There was a pause. Both were silent, each sunk in an abyss of 
thought. Marius had seated himself beside a table, and was rest- 
ing the corner of his mouth on one of his bent fingers. Jean Valjean 
was walking back and forth. He stopped before a glass and stood 
motionless. Then, as if answering some inward reasoning, he said, 
looking at that glass in which he did not see himself : ■ 

“While at present, I am relieved !” ' ‘ ' 

He resumed his walk and went to the other end'of 'the parlour. 
Just as he began to turn, he perceived that Marius was noticing his 
walk. He said to him with an inexpressible accent: 

“I drag one leg a little. You understand why now.” . 

Then he turned quite round towards Marius : ■ 

“And now, monsieur, picture this to yourself : I have said nothing, 

I have remained Monsieur Fauchelevent, I have taken my place in' 
your house, I am one of you, I am in my room, I come to breakfast 
in the morning in slippers, at night we all three go to the theatre, 

I accompany Madame Pontmercy to the Tuileries and to the Place 
Royale, we are together, you suppose me your equal ; some fine day 
I am there, you are there, we are chatting, we are laughing, suddenly 
you hear a voice shout this name: Jean Valjean 1 and you see that 
appalling hand, the police, spring out of the shadow and abruptly ^ 
tear off my mask 1” . ■ ■ ^ 

He ceased again ; iMarius had risen with a shudder, Jean Valjean 
resumed : 

“What say you ?” 

Manus’ silence answered. 

Jean Valjean continued : 

“You see very well that I am right in not keeping quiet. Go on, 
be happy, be in heaven, be an angel of an angel, be in the sunshine, 
and be contented with it, and do not trouble yourself about the u-ay 
which a poor condemned man takes to open his heart and do his 
duty ; you have a wretched man before you, monsieur.” 

• !Marius crossed the parlour slowly, and, when he was near Jean 
Valjean, extended him his hand. 
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Besides to do my duty, that is the friend to which I have re- 
course ; and I need pardon of but one, that is my conscience.” 

Just then, at the other end of the parlour, the door was softly 
opened a little way and Cosette’s head made its appearance. They 
saw only her sweet face, her hair was in charming disorder her eye- 
lids were still swollen with sleep. She made the movement of a bird 
passing Its head out of its nest, looked first at her husband, then at 
Jean Valjean, and called to them with a laugh, you would have 
thought you saw a smile at the bottom of a rose : 

‘Til wager that you’re talking politics. How stupid that is, instead 
of being with me !” 

Jean Valje’an shuddered. 

Xosette,” faltered Marius— and he stopped. One would have 
said that they were two culprits. 

Cosette, radiant, continued to look at them both. The frolic of 
paradise was in her eyes. 

■'“I catch you in the very act,” said Cosette, “I just heard my 
father Fauchelevent say, through the door: ‘Conscience — Do his 
duty/ — It is politics, that is. I will not have it. You ought not to 
talk politics the very next day. It is not right.” 

“You are mistaken, Cosette,” answered Marius. “We were talk- 
ing business. We are talking of the best investment for your six 
hundred thousand francs — ” 

“It is not all that,” interrupted Cosette. “I am coming. Do you 
Want me here ?” 

And, passing resolutely through the door, she came into the par- 
lour. She was dressed in a full white morning gown, with a thousand 
lolds and with wide sleeves which, starting from the neck, fell to 
her feet. There are in the golden skies of old Gothic pictures such 
charming robes dor angels to wear. 

She viewed herself from head to foot in. a large glass, then ex- 
claimed with an explosion of ineffable ecstasy : . 

“Once there was a king and a queen. Oh ! how happy I am !” 

So saying, she made a reverence to Marius and to Jean Valjean. 
“There,” said she, “I am going to install myself by you in an- arm- 
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chair ;.wc breakfast in half an hour, you shall say all you wish to; 

I know very well that men must talk, I shall be very good.” 

Marius took her arm, and said to her, lovingly : 

“We are talking business.” 

“By the way,” answered Cosette, “I have opened my window, a 
flock of Pierrots {sparrows or masks] have just arrived in the gar- 
den. Birds, not masks. It is Ash Wednesday to-day ; but not for the 
birds.” 

“I tell you that we are talking business ; go, my darling Cosette, 
leave us a moment. We are talking figures. It will tire you.’’ 

“You have put on a charming cravat this morning, Marius. You 
are very coquettish, monseigneur. It will not tire me,” 

“I assure you that it will tire you.” 

“No, Because it is you. I shall not understand you, but I will lis- 
ten to you. When we hear voices that we love, we need not under- 
stand the words they say. To be here together is all that I want. I 
shall stay with you ; pshaw !” 

“You are my darling Cosette! Impossible.” 

“Impossible !” 

“Yes.” . 

"Very well,” replied Cosette. “I would have told you the news, 
I would have told you that grandfather is still asleep, that your aunt 
is at mass, that the chimney in my father Fauchelevent's room 
smokes, that Nicolette has sent for the sweep, that Toussaint and 
Nicolette have had a quarrel already, that Nicolette makes fun of 
Toussaint’s stuttering. Well, you shall know nothing. Ah! it is im- 
possible 1 1 too, in my turn, you shall see, monsieur, I will say : it is im- 
possible. Then who will be caught ? I pray you, my darling Marius, 
let me stay here with you two.” 

“I swear to you that we must be alone.” 

“Well, am I anybody?” 

Jean Valjean did not utter a word. Cosette turned towards him. 

“In the first place, father, I want )^ou to come and kiss me. Wliat 
are you doing there, saying nothing, instead of taking my part- 
who gave me such a father as that? You see plainly that I am 
unfortunate in my domestic affairs. M3' husband beats me. Come, 
kiss me this instant.” 

Jean Valjean approached, 

Cosette turned towards Marius. 

“You, sir, I make faces at 3'ou.” ' 

Then she offered her forehead to Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean took a step towards her. 

Cosette drew back. 

“Father, 3'ou are pale. Does your arm hurt you ?” 

“It is well,” said Jean Valjean. 

“Have you slept badly ?” 
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'‘No.” 

. “Are you sad ?” 

“No.” 

“Kiss me. If you are well, if you sleep well, if you are happy, I 
will not scold you.” 

And again she offered him her forehead. 

Jean Valjean kissed that forehead, upon v/hich there v/as a celes- 
tial reflection. 

“Smile.” 

Jean Valjean obeyed. It was the smile of a spectre. 

“Now defend me against my husband.” 

“Cosette! — ” said Marius. 

“Get angry, father. Tell him that I must stay, "^^ou can surely 
talk before me. So you think me very' silly. It is very' astonishing 
then what you are saying ! business, putting money in a bank, that 
is a great affair. Men play the mysterious for nothing. I ivant to stay. 

I am very pretty this morning. Look at me, Marius.” _ 

And with an adorable shrug of the shoulders and an inexi;^essibly 
exquisite pout, she looked at Marius. It was like a flash between 
th^e two beings. That somebody was there mattered little. 

“I love you I” said Marius. 

‘T adore you !” said Cosette. ^ 

And thev fell irresistibly into each other s arms. 

4low, "Resumed Cosette, readjustmg a fold of her gown with a 

little triumphant pout, “I shall stay. pntreatv “we have 

“What, no,” answered Manus, m a tone of entre j , 

something to finish.” 

“No, still?” / . . 

Marius assumed a grave tone ot wice . 

“I assure you, Cosette, that it is impos i . j, ^ 

"Ah ! you pot on your man's ™ce ™ tetand, 

You, father, you have not am'going to tell ghndfathcr 

monsieur my papa, you are t> rants, i g s non'ense to you, 
of you. If you think that I come ba^ nome 

you are mistaken. I am prouA I wait very well.” 

it is you who will get tired without me. I am going a^.aj , ry 

And she went out. - ^ rosv face 

Two seconds later, the door opened ^ ^ ^ 

passed once more between the two folmng doo.=, and 
them : 

“I am very angry.” , , „ 

The door closed again and =ui^dng it. should 

It was like a stray sunbeam^ which, vn^hout « 

have suddenly traversed the night. 

Marius made sure that the door was ” 

‘‘Poor Cosette!” murmured he, when =>»_ 
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The kind of repulsion which he had always felt for the man with 
whom he saw Cosette was now explained. There was something 
strangely enigmatic in this person, of which his instinct had warned 
him. This enigma was the most hideous of disgraces, the galleys. This 
M. Fauchelevent was the convict Jean Valjcan. 

To suddenly find such a secret in the midst of one’s happiness is 
like the discovery of a scorpion in a nest of turtle-doves. 

Was the happiness of Marius and Cosette condemned henceforth 
to this fellowship? Was that a foregone conclusion? Did the ac- 
ceptance of this man form a part of the marriage which had been 
consummated? Was there nothing more to be done? ■ 

Had iMarius espoused the convict also ? 

It is of no avail to be crorvned with light and with joy ; it is of no 
avail to be revelling in the royal purple hour of life, happy love; 
such shocks would compel even the archangel in his ecstasy, even 
the demi-god in his glory, to shudder. 

As always happens in changes of view of this kind, Marius ques- 
tioned himself whether he had not some fault to find "with himself? 
Had he been wanting in perception? Had he been wanting in pru- 
dence? Had he been involuntarily stupefied? A little, perhaps. Had 
he entered, without enough precaution in clearing up its surround- 
ings, upon this love adventure which had ended in his marriage tyith 
Cosette ? He determined — ^it is thus, by a succession of determina- 
tions by ourselves in regard to ourselves, that life improves us little 
by little — he determined the chimerical and visionary side of his 
nature, a sort of interior cloud peculiar to many organisations, and 
which, in paroxysms of passion and grief, dilates, the temperature 
of the soul changing, and pervades tlie entire man, to such an extent 
as to make him nothing more than a consciousness steeped in a fog. 
We have more than once indicated this characteristic element of Ma- 
rius' individuality. He recollected that, in the infatuation of his love, 
in the Rue Plumet, during those six or seven ecstatic weeks, he had 
not even spoken to Cosette of that drama of the Gorbeau den in 
which the victim had taken the very strange course of silence during 
the struggle, and of escape after.it. How had hemanaged notto speak 
of it to Cosette? Yet it was so near and so frightful. How had he 
managed not even to name the Thenardiers to her, and, particularly, 
the day that he met Eponine ? He had great difficulty now in explain- 
ing to himself his former silence. He did account for it, however. 
He recalled his stupor, his intoxication for Cosette, love absorbing 
everything, that uplifting of one by the other into the ideal, and 
perhaps also, as the imperceptible quantity of reason mingled lyith 
this violent and charming state of the soul, a vague and dull instinct 
to hide and to abolish in his memory that terrible affair with 
he dreaded contact, in which he wished to play no part, which nc 
shunned, and in regard to which he could be neither narrator nor 
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witness without being accuser. Besides, those few weeks had been 
but a flash ; they had had time for nothing, except to love, Finalh', 
everything being weighed, turned over, and examined, if he had told 
the story of the Gorbeau ambuscade to Cosette, if he had named the 
Thenardiers to her, what would have been the consequences, if he 
had even discovered Jean Valjcan was a convict, would tlut have 
changed him, Marius? Would that have changed her, Cosette? 
Would he have shrunk back ? M^ould he have adored her less ? M’^ould 
he the less have married her ? No. Would it have changed anything 
in what had taken place? No. Nothing then to regret, nothing to 
reproach himself with. All was well. There is a God for these drunk- 
ards who are called lovers. Blind, Marius had followed the route 
which he would have chosen had he seen clearly. Love had bandaged 
his eyes, to lead him where? To Paradise. ^ , • r i 

But this paradise was henceforth complicated with an internal 

acrompa^^i^^r ^ jgjQj., of Marius towards this man, towards this 
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debit, he attempted to arrive at a balance. But it ^Yas all as it were in 
a storm. Marius, endeavouring to get a clear idea of this hiaji, and 
pursuing, so to speak, Jean Valjean in the depths of his thought, 
lost him and found him again in a fatal mist. 

The trust honestlj’ surrendered, the probity of the avowal, that 
was good. It was like a break in the cloud, but the cloud again be- 
came black. 

' Confused as I^Iarius’ recollections were, some shadow of them 
returned to him. 

What was the exact nature of that affair in the Jondrette garret? 
llHiy, on the arrival of the police, did this man, instead of making 
his complaint, make his escape? Here I^Iarius found the answer. 
Because this man was a fugitive from justice in breach of ban. . 

Another question: ^^''hy had this man come into the barricade? 
For now Marius saw that reminiscence again distinctly, reappearing 
in these emotions like sympathetic ink before the fire. This man was 
in the barricade. He did not fight there. What did he come there 
for ? Before this question a spectre arose, and made response. Javert. 
iMarius recalled perfectly to mind at this hour the fatal sight of Jean 
Valjean dragging Javert bound outside the barricade, and he again 
heard the frightful pistol-shot behind the corner of the little Rue 
•^londctouT. There was, probably, hatred between the spy and this 
galley-slave. The one cramped the other. Jean Valjean had gone to 
the barricade to avenge himself. He had arrived late. He knew 
probably that Javert was a prisoner there. The Corsican vendetta 
has penetrated into certain lower depths and is their law; it is 
so natural that it does not astonish souls half turned back towards 
the good ; and these hearts are so constituted that a criminal, in the 
path of repentance, may be scrupulous in regard to robber)’ and not 
be so in regard to vengeance. Jean Valjean had killed Javert. At 
least, that seemed evident. 

Fmally, a last question: but to this no answer. This question 
Marius felt like a sting. How did it happen that Jean Valjean .s 
existence had touched Cosette's so long? VHiat was this glooniy 
game of providence which had placed this child in contact with this 
man? Are coupling chains then forged on high also, and does it 
please God to pair the angel -with the demon? Can then a crime and 
an innocence be room-mates in the mysterious galleys of misery- 
In this strait of the condemned, which is called human destiny, 
two foreheads pass close to one another, the one childlike, the other 
terrible, the one all bathed in the divine whiteness of the dawn, the 
other for ever pallid with the glare of an eternal lightning? Mho 
could have determined this inexplicable fellowship ? In what manner, 
through what prodig}-, could community of life have been estab- 
lished between this celestial child and this old wretch? Who had 
been able to bind the Iamb to the wolf, and, a thing still more incom- 
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prehensible, attach the wolf to the lamb ? For the wolf lo\-c(l the 
lamb, for the savage being adored the frail being, for, during nine 
years, the angel had had the monster for a support. Cosette's child- 
hood and youth, her coming to the day, her maidenly growth towards 
life and light, had been protected by this monstrous devotion. Here, 
the questions exfoliated, so to speak, into innumerable enigmas, 
abyss opened at the bottom of abysm, and Marius could no longer 
bend over Jean Valjean without dizziness. What then was this man 
precipice ? 

The old Genesiac symbols are eternal ; in human society, such as 
it is and will be, until the day when a greater light shall change it, 
there are always two men, one superior, the other subterranean ; he 
who follows good is Abel; he who follows evil is Cain. What was 
this remorseful Cain? What was this bandit religiously absorbed 
in the adoration of a virgin, watching over her, bringing her up, 
guarding her, dignifying her, and enveloping her, himself impure, 
with purity? What was this "cloaca which had venerated this inno- 
cence to such ah extent as to leave it immaculate? What was this 
Jean Valjean watching over the education of Cosette? What was 
this figure of darkness, whose only care was to preserve from all 
shadow and from all cloud the rising of a star? 

In this was the secret of Jean Valjean ; in this was also the secret 


of God. . 

Before this double secret, Manus recoiled. The one m some sort 
reassured him in regard to the other. God was as visible in this as 
Jean' Valjean. God has his instruments. He uses what tool Ho 
pleases. He is not responsible to man. Do w^now the ways of God . 
Jean Valjean had laboured upon Cosette. He liad, 
formed that soul. That was incontestable. e w ^ ' jTjg 

workman was horrible ; but the work admirable God performs H s 
miracles as seems good to Himself .He had constructed A>s onchant 
ing Cosette, and he Had employed Jean Valjean on the work 
pleased Him to choose this strange co-worker. .ff 
^to ask of Him ? Is it the first time that the dunghill has aided the 

^^S^^^"iwers to himsdf, and 

were eood On all the points which we have just indicated, he haa 

not dfred to press Jean Valjean, without avowing to ^Jl^^^d^hat 

he dared not. He adored enoughSim^^^^^^ explanation did 

had all • what could he desire? All, is not that enough, the personal 
affair<i of lean Valjean did not concern him. In bending over the 
1 1, f fi ic mm he clunsr to this solemn declaration of the 
, mt'rS ™ Coscllc. Ten r«rs ago. I did not 

know of her existence. 
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Jean Valjean was a passer. He had said so, himself. Well, he was 
passing away. Whatever he might he, his part was finished. Hence- 
forth Marius was to perform the functions of Providence for Co- 
sette. Cosette had come, forth to find in the azure her mate, her 
lover, her husband, her celestial male. In taking flight, Cosette, 
winged and transfigured, left behind her on the ground, empty and 
hideous, her chrysalis, Jean Valjean. 

In whatever circle of ideas Marius turned, he always came hack 
from it to a certain horror of Jean Valjean. A sacred horror, per- 
haps, for, as we have just indicated, he felt a gmd dwmum in this 
man. But, whatever he did, and rvhatever mitigation he sought, he 
was always obliged to fall back upon this : he was a convict; that is, 
the creature who,' on the social ladder, has no place, being below the 
lowest round. After the lowest of men, comes the convict. The con- 
vict is no longer, so to speak, the fellow of the living. The law has 
deprived him of all the humanity which it can take from a man. 
Marius, upon penal questions, although a democrat, still adhered to 
the inexorable system, and he had, in regard to those whom the law 
smites, all the ideas of the law. He had not yet, let us say, adopted 
all the idCcW of progress. He had not yet come to distinguish be- 
tween what is written by man and what is written by God, between 
law and right. He had not examined and weighed the right which 
man assumes to dispose of the irrevocable and the irreparable. He 
had not revolted from the word vengeance. He thought it natural 
that certain infractions of the written law should be followed by 
eternal penalties, and he accepted social damnation as growing 
out of civilisation. He was still at that point, infallibly to advance 
in time, his nature being good, and in reality entirely composed of 
latent progress. 

Through the medium of these ideas, Jean Valjean appeared to 
him deformed and repulsive. He was the outcast, tie was the con- 
vict. This word was for him like a sound of the last trumpet; and, 
after having considered Jean Valjean long, his final action was to 
turn away his head. Fade retro. 

Slarius, we must remember, and even insist upon it, though he had 
questioned Jean Valjean to suclj an extent, that Jean Valjean had 
said to him : You arc confessing me; had not, however, put to him 
two or three decisive questions. Not that they had not presented 
themselves to his mind, but he was afraid of them. The Jondrette 
garret? The barricade? Javert? Who knows where the revelations 
would have stopped ? Jean Valjean did not seem the man to shrink, 
and who knows whether Marius, after having urged him on, would 
not have desired to restrain him? In certain supreme conjunctures, 
has it not happened to all of us, after having put a question, to stop 
onr ears that we might not hear the response? Wc have this cow- 
ardice especially when we love. It is not prudent to question un- 
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toward situations to the last degree, especially when the indis- 
soluble portion of our own life is fatally interwoven with them. 
From Jean Valjean’s despairing explanations, some appalling light 
might have sprung; and who knows but that hideous brilliancy 
might have been thrown even upon Cosette? Wdio knows but a 
sort of infernal glare would have remained upon the brow of this 
angel? The spatterings of a flash are still lightning. Fatality has 
such solidarities, whereby innocence itself is impressed with crime 
by the gloomy law of colouring reflections. The purest faces niay 
preserve for ever the reverberations of a horrible surrounding. 
Wrongly or rightly Marius had been afraid. He knew too much 
already. He sought rather to blind than to enlighten himself. In des- 
peration, he carried off Cosette in his arms, closing his e3"es upon 

Jean Valjean. . ^ 

This man was of the night, of the living and terrible night. How 
should he dare to probe it to the bottom ? It is appalling to queshon 
the shadow. Who knows what answer it will make ? The dawn might 
be blackened by it for ever. , • 4 

In this frame of mind it was a bitter perplexity to Marius to 
think that this man should have henceforth aip; 
with Cosette. These fearful questions before which he 
and from which an implacable and definitive decision plight hm e 
sprung he now reproached himself almost, for not having put. He 
ESht Wmself tJo good, too mild, let us say t ’e word 
This weakness had led him to an 

allowed himself to Jean"" Valjean was the 

ttat whir"fon' deafened, blinded, and d«wn ban 

himsdf . u'cLd promised he IfpicSly 

L^rTcSefTln st r.! a rep^ulsion. which predominated over all 
'’MaStoldSithisassem^ 

fnsedly, passing , for' him to hide this commotion 

arsrbut^tatalenUd^^^^^^ 
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with her of her childhood and her youth, and he convinced himself 
more and more that all a man can be that is good, paternal, and 
venerable, this convict had been to Cosette. All that Marius had 
dimly seen and conjectured was I'eal. This darkly mysterious nettle 
had loved and protected this lily. 



BOOK EIGHTH— THE TWILIGHT WANE 

I 

9 

THE BASEifEHT ROOM 

The next day, at nightfall, Jean Valjean knocked at the M. Gille- 
normand porte-cochere. Basque received him, Basque happened to 
he in the court-yard very conveniently, and as if he had had orders. 
It sometimes happens that one says to a serv'ant: “You will be on 
the watch for Monsieur So-and-so, when he comes.” 

Basque, without waiting for Jean Valjean to come up to him, 
addressed him as follows : 

“Monsieur the Baron told me to ask monsieur whether he de- 
sires to go upstairs or to remain below?” 

“To remain below,” answered Jean Valjean. 

Basque, who was moreover absolutely respectful, opened the 
door of the basement room and said: “I will inform madame.” 

The room which Jean Valjean entered w'as an arched and damp 
basement, used as a cellar when necessarjq looking upon the street, 
paved with red tiles, and dimly lighted by a window with an iron 
grating. 

The room was not of those which are harassed by the brush, the 
duster, and the broom. In it the dust was tranquil. There the per- 
secution of the spiders had not been organised. A fine web, broadly 
spread out, very black, adorned with dead flies, ornamented one of 
the window-panes. The room, small and low, was furnished with a 
pile of empty bottles heaped up in one corner. The wall had been 
washed with a wash of yellow ochre, which was scaling off in large 
flakes. At the end was a wooden mantel, painted black, with a nar- 
row shelf. A fire was kindled, which indicated that somebody had 
anticipated Jean Valjean’s answer: To re77iam helow. 

Two armchairs were placed at the corners of the fireplace. Be- 
tween the chairs was spread, in guise of a carpet, an old bed-side 
rug, showing more warp than wool. 

The room was lighted by the fire in the fireplace and the twilight 
from the window, 

Jean Valjean w'as fatigued. For some days he had neither eaten 
nor slept. He let himself fall into one of the arm-chairs. 

_ Basque returned, set a lighted candle upon the mantel, and re- 
tired. Jean Valjean, his head bent down and his chin upon his 
breast, noticed neither Basque nor the candle, 
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Suddenly he started up. Cosette was behind him. 

He had not seen her come in, but he had felt that she was coming. 
\ He turned. He gazed at her. She was adorably beautiful. But 
what he looked upon with that deep look, was not her beauty but her 
soul. 

"Ah, well !” exclaimed Cosette, “father, I knew that you were 
singular, but I should never have thought this. What an idea! 
Marius tells me that it is you who wish me to receive you here.” 

“Yes, it is I.” 

“I expected the answer. Well, I warn you that I am going to make 
it scene. Let us begin at the beginning. Father, kiss me.” 

And she offered her cheek. 

Jean Valjean remained motionless' 

“You do not stir. I see it. You act guilty. But it is all the same, 
1 forgive you. Jesus Christ said : ‘Offer the other cheek.’ Here it is.” 

And she offered the other cheek. 

Jean Valjean did not move. It seemed as if his feet were nailed to 
the floor. 

“This is getting serious,” said Cosette. "What have I done to you ? 
I declare I am confounded. You owe me amends. You will dine with 
us.” 

“I have dined.” 

“That is not true. I will have Monsieur Gillenormand scold you. 
Grandfathers are made to scold fathers. Come. Go up to the parlour 
with me. Immediately.” 

“Impossible.” 

Cosette here lost ground a little. She ceased to order and passed 
to questions. 

“But why not ? and you choose the ugliest room in the house to 
see me in. It is horrible here.” 

“You know, madame, I am peculiar, I have my whims." 

Cosette clapped her little hands together. 

“Madame ! Still again 1 What does this mean ?” 

Jean Valjean fixed upon her that distressing smile to which he 
sometimes had recourse ; 

“You have wished to be madame. You are so.” 

“Not to you, father.” 

“Don’t call me father any more.” 

“What.” 

“Call me Monsieur jean. Jean, if you will.” 

“You are no longer father? I am no longer Cosette? Monsieur 
Jean ? Vfliat does this mean ? but these are revolutions, these arc . 
what then has happened ? look me in the face how. And you will not 
live with us ! And you will not have my room ! What have I done 
to you? what have I done to you? Is there anything the matter r 

“Nothing.” 
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“Well then?” 

“All is as usual.” 


IISS 


“Why do you change your name ?” 

You have certainly changed yours.” 

He smiled again with that same smile and added : 

Jean Madame Pontmercy I can surely be hlonsicnr 

I don t understand anything about it. It is all nonsense ; I .shall 
ask my husband s permission for you to be Monsieur Jean. I hope 
that he will not consent to it. You make me a great deal of trouble. 
You may have whims, but you must not grieve your darling Cosette. 
It is wrong. You have no right to be naughty, you are too good.” 
He made no answer. 

She seized both his hands hastily and, with an irresistible im- 
pulse, raising them towards her face, she pressed them against her 
neck under her chin, which is a deep token of affection. 

“Oh !” said she to him, “be good !” 

And she continued; 


“This is what I call being good : being nice, coming to stay here, 
there are birds here as well as in the Rue Plumet, living with us, 
leaving that hole in the Rue de I’Homme Arme, not giving us riddles 
to guess, being like other people, dining with us, breakfasting with 
us, being my father.” 

He disengaged his hands. 

“You have no more need of a father, you have a husband.” 

Cosette could not contain herself. 

“I no more need of a father ! To things like that which have no 
comrnon sense, one really doesn’t know what to say !” 

“If Toussaint was here,” replied Jean Valjean, like one who is in 
search of authorities and who catches at every straw, “she would 
be the first to acknowledge that it is true that I alwa)'S had my 
peculiar ways. There is nothing new in this. I have always liked 
my dark corner.” 

“But it is cold here. We can’t see clearly. It is horrid, too, to 
want to be Monsieur Jean. I don’t want you to talk so to me. ’ 

“Just now, on my way here,” answered Jean Valjean, “I saw^J. 
piece of furniture in the Rue Saint Louis. At a cabinet maker’s. 
If I were a pretty woman, I should make myself a present of that 
piece of furniture. A very fine toilet table; in the present style, 
What you call rosewood, I think. It is inlaid. A pretty large glass, 
.There are drawers in it. It is handsome.” 

“Oh! the ugly bear!” replied Cosette. 

And with a bewitching sauciness, pressing her teeth together and 
separating her lips, she blew upon Jean Valjean. It was a Grace 
copying a kitten. 

“I am furious,” she said. “Since yesterday, you all make me 
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rage. Everybody spites me. I don't understand. You don’t defend 
me against Marius. Marius doesn’t uphold me against you, 1 am all 
alone. I arrange a room handsomely. If I could have put the good 
God into it, I would have done it. You leave me my room upon my 
hands. My tenant bankrupts me. I order Nicolette to have a nice 
little dinner. Nobody wants your dinner, madame. And’ my father 
Eauchelevent, wishes me to call him Monsieur Jean, and to receive 
him in a hideous, old, ugly, mouldy cellar, where the walls have a 
beard, and where there are empty bottles for vases, and spiders’ 
webs for curtains. You are singular, I admit, that is your way, but 
a truce is granted to people who get married. You should not have 
gone back to being singular immediately. So you are going to be 
well satisfied with your horrid Rue de I’Homme Arme. I was veiy 
forlorn there, myself ! What have you against me? You give me a 
great. deal of trouble. Fie!” 

And, growing suddenly serious, she looked fixedly at Jean Val- 
jean, and added : 

"So you don’t like it that I am happy ?” 

Artlessness, unconsciously,' sometimes penetrates very deep. This 
question, simple to Cosette, was severe to Jean Valjean. Cosette 
wished to scratch ; she tore. 

Jean Valjean grew pale. For a moment he did not answer, then, 
with an indescribable accent and talking to himself, he murmured : 

"Her happiness was the aim of my life. Now, God may beckon 
me away. Cosette, you are happy; my time is full.” 

“Ah, you have called me Cosette !” exclaimed she. 

And she sprang upon his neck. 

Jean Valjean, in desperation, clasped her to his breast wildly. It' 
seemed to him almost as if he were taking her back. 

“Thank you, father !” said Cosette to him. 

The transport was becoming poignant to Jean Valjean. He gently 
put away Cosette’s arms, and took his hat. 

"Well?” said Cosette. 

Jean Valjean answered: 

“I will leave you madame; they are waiting for you.” 

And, from the door, he added; 

"I called^ you Cosette. Tell your husband that that shall not 
happen again. Pardon me.” 

Jean Valjean went out, leaving Cosette astounded at that enig- 
matic farewell. 

II 

OTHER STEPS BACICWARD 

The following day, at the same hour, Jean Valjean. came. ' ' 

Cosette put no questions to him, was no longer astonished, no 
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longer exclaimed that she was cold, no longer talked of the parlour ; 
she avoided saying either father or Monsieur Jean. She let him 
speak as he would. She allowed herself to be called madam e. Only 
she betrayed a certain diminution of joy. She would have been sad, 
if sadness had been possible for her. 

It is probable that she had had one of those conversations with 
Marius, in which the beloved man says what he pleases, explains 
nothing, and satisfies the beloved woman. The curiosity of lovers 
does not go very far beyond their love. 

The basement room had made its toilet a little. Basque had sup- 
pressed the bottles, and Nicolette the spiders. 

Every succeeding morrow brought Jean Valjean at the same 
hour. He came every day, not having the strength to take Marius’ 
words otherwise than to the letter. Marius made his arrangements, 
so as to be absent at the hours when Jean Valjean came. The house 
became accustomed to M, Fauchelevent’s neW mode of life. Tous- 
saint aided; ^'Monsieur always was just so” she repeated. The 
grandfather issued this decree : “He is an original !” and all was 
said. Besides, at ninety, no further tie is possible; all is juxtaposi- 
tion ; a new-comer is an annoyance. There is no more room ; all the 
habits are formed. M. Fauchelevent, M. Tranchel event. Grandfather 
Gillenormand asked nothing better than to be relieved of “that gen- 
tleman,” He added ; “Nothing is more common than these originals. 
They do all sorts of odd things. No motive. The Marquis de Can- 
aples was worse. He bought a palace to live in the barn. They are 
fantastic appearances which people put on.” 

Nobody caught a glimpse of the nether gloom. Who could have 
guessed such a thing, moreover ? There are such marshes in India ; 
the water seems strange, inexplicable, quivering when there, is no 
wind; agitated where it should be calm. You see upon the surface 
this causeless boiling ; you do not perceive the Hydra crawling at 
the bottom. 

Many men have thus a secret monster, a disease which they feed, 
a dragon which gnaws them, a despair which inhabits their night. 
Such a man resembles other people, goes, comes. Nobody knows 
that he has within him a fearful parasitic pain, with a thousand 
teeth, which lives in the miserable man, who is dying of it. Nobody 
knows that this man is a gulf. It is stagnant, but deep. From time 
to time, a troubling, of which we understand nothing, shows itself 
on its surface. A mysterious -wrinkle comes along, then vanishes, 
then reappears ; a bubble of air rises and bursts. It is a little thing, 
it is terrible. It is the breathing of the unknown monster. 

Certain strange habits, coming at the time when others are gone, 
shrinking away while others make a display, wearing on all occa- 
sions what might be called the wall-coloured mantle, seeking the 
solitary path, preferring the deserted street, not mingling in con- 
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versations, avoiding gatherings and festivals, seeming at one’s ease 
and living poorly, having, though rich, one’s key in his pocket and 
his candle at the porter’s, coming in by the side door, going up the 
back stairs, all these insignificant peculiarities, wrinkles, air bubbles, 
fugitive folds on the surface, often come from a formidable deep. 

.Several weeks passed thus. A new life gradually took possession 
of Cosette ; the relations which marriage creates, the visits, the care 
of the house, the pleasures, those grand affairs. Cosette’s pleasures 
were not costly ; they consisted in a single one : being with Marius. 
Going out with him, staying at home with him, this was the great 
occupation of her life. It was a joy to them for ever new, to go out 
arm in arm, in the face of the sun, in the open street, without hiding, 
in sight of ever3'body, all alone with each other. Cosette had one 
vexation. Toussaint could not agree with Nicolette, the wedding 
of two old maids being impossible, and went away. The grand- 
father was in good health; Marius argued a few cases now and 
then; Aunt Gillenormand peacefully led by the side of the new 
household, that lateral life which was enough for her. Jean Valjean 
came ever)’’ day. 

The disappearance of familiarity, the madame, the Monsieur 
Jean, all this made him different to Cosette. The care which he had 
taken to detach her from him, succeeded with her. She became more . 
and more cheerful, and less and less affectionate. However, she still 
loved him very much, and he felt it. One day she suddenly said to 
him, “I'ou were my father, you are no longer my father, you were 
my uncle, you are no longer my uncle, jmu were Monsieur Fauchc- 
levcnt, you are Jean. Who are you then? I don't like- all that. If I 
did not know you were so good, I should be afraid of you.” 

He still lived in the Rue de I’Homme Arme, unable to resolve to 
move further from the quartier in which Cosette dwelt. 

At first he stayed with Cosette only a few minutes, then went 
away. 

Little by little he got into the habit of making his visits longer. 
One would have said that he took advantage of the example of the 
days which were growing longer: he came earlier and went away 
later. 

One day Cosette inadvertently said to him : “Father.” A flash of 
joy illuminated Jean Val jean’s gloomy old face. He replied to her: 
**Sa}' Jean.” “Ah ! true,” she answered with a burst of laughter, 
“Monsieur Jean.” “That is right,” said he, and he turned away 
that she might not see him wipe his eyes. 

Ill 

THEY REME^tnER THE G.MlDEEr IN THE . RUE PEU-MET 
That was the last time. From that last gleam onward, there rva? 
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complete extinction. No more familiarity, no more good-clay with 
a kiss, never again that word so intensely sweet ; Father ! he was, 
upon his own demand and through his own complicity, driven in 
succession from every happiness,- and he had tin's misery, that 
after having* lost Cosette wholly in one day, he had been obliged 
afterwards to lose her again little by little. 

The eye at last becomes accustomed to the light of a cellar. In 
short, to have a vision of Cosette every day sufficed him. Flis whole 
life was concentrated in that hour. He sat by her side, he looked 
at her in silence, or rather he talked to her of the )'ears long gone, 
of her childhoocl, of the convent, of her friends of those days. 

One afternoon — it was one of the early da)'s of April, already 
warm, still fresh, the season of the great cheerfulness of the sun- 
shine, the gardens which lay about Marius’ and Cosette’s windows 
felt the emotion of awakening, the hawthorn was beginning to 
peep, a jewelled array of gilliflowers displayed themselves upon 
the old walls, the ros}'' wolf-mouths gaped in the cracks of the stones, 
there was a charming beginning of daisies and buttercups in the 
grass, the white butterflies of the year made their first appearance, 
the wind, that minstrel of the eternal wedding, essayed in the trees 
the first notes of that grand auroral symphony which the old poets 
called the renouveau — Marius said to Cosette ; “We have said that 
we would go to see our garden in the Rue Plumet again. Let us go. 
We must not be ungrateful.” And they flew away like two swallows 
towards the spring. This garden in the Rue Plumet had the effect 
of the dawn upon them. They had behind them in life already some- 
thing which was like the spring time of their love. The house in the 
Rue Plumet being taken on a lease, still belonged to Cosette. Thej 
went to this garden and this house. In it the}’’ found themselves 
again ; they forgot themselves. At night, at the usual hour, Jean "Val- 
jean came to the Rue des Filles du Calvaire. “Madame has gone 
out with monsieur, and has not returned yet,” said Basque to him. 
He sat down in silence, and waited an hour. Cosette did not return, 
He bowed his head and went away. 

Cosette was so intoxicated with her walk to ‘ the garden, and so 
happy over having “lived a whole day in her past,’ that she did no! 
speak of anything else the next day. It did not occur to her that she 
had hot seen Jean Valjean. 

“How did you go there?” Jean Valjean asked her. 

“We walked.” 

“And how did you return ?” 

“In a fiacre.” _ . , . , , 

For some time Jean Valjean had noticed the frugal life which the 
young couple led. He was anno3'^ed at it. Marius’ economy was 
severe, and the word to Jean Valjean had its absolute sense. He 
ventured a question : 
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“Why have you no carriage of your own ? A pretty brougham 
■would cost you only five hundred francs a month. You are rich,” 

“I don’t know/' answered Cosette. 

“So with Toussaint/' continued Jean Valjean. "She has gone 
away. You have not replaced her. Why not?” 

“Nicolette is enough.” 

“But you must have a waiting maid.” 

“Have not I Marius ?” 

“You ought to have a house of your own, servants of your own, 
a carriage, a box at the theatre. There is nothing too good for yoii. 
Why not have the advantages of being rich ? Riches add to happi- 
ness.” 

Cosette made no answer. 

Jean V aljean’s visits did not grow shorter. Far from it. When the 
heart is slipping we do not stop on the descent. 

When Jean Valjean desired to prolong his visit, and to make the 
hours pass unnoticed, he eulogised Marius ; he thought him beauti- 
ful, noble, courageous, intellectual, eloquent, good. Cosette sur- 
passed him. Jean Valjean began again. They were never silent. 
Marius, this word was inexhaustible ; there were volumes In these 
six letters. In this way Jean Valjean succeeded in staying a long time. 
To see Cosette, to forget at her side, it was so sweet to him. It was 
the staunching of his wound. It happened several times that Basque 
came down twice to say : “Monsieur Gillenormand sends me to re- 
mind Madame the Baroness that dinner is served.” 

On those days, Jean Valjean returned home very thoughtful. 

Was there, then, some truth in that comparison of the chr}’phs 
which had presented itself to Marius’ mind? Was Jean Valjean 
indeed a chrysalis who was obstinate, and who came to make visits 
to his butterfly. 

One day he stayed longer than usual. The next day, he noticed 
that there was no fire in the fireplace. "What !” thought he. “No fire. 
And he made the explanation to himself : “It is a matter of course. 
We are in April. The cold weather is over.” • 

“Goodness ! how cold it is here !” exclaimed Cosette as she came m. 

“Why no,” said Jean Valjean. 

“So it is )-ou who told Basque not to make a fire?” 

“Yes. We are close upon May.” . . 

“But we have fire until the month of June. In this cellar, it is 
needed the year round,” 

“I thought that the fire ■was unnecessary.” 

“That is just one of your ideas I” replied Cosette. , 

The next day there was a fire. But the two ann-chairs were pfcce^ 
at the other end of the room, near the door. “.What does that mean r 
thought Jean Valjean. 
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He went for the arm-chairs, and put them back in their usual 
place near the chimney. 

_ This fire being kindled again encouraged him, however. He con- 
tinued the conversation still longer than usual. As he was getting 
up to go away, Cosette said to him : 

“My husband said a funny thing to me yesterday.” 

“What was it?” 

“He said : ‘Cosette, we have an income of thirty thousand francs. 
Twenty-seven that you have, three that my grandfather allows me.’ 
I answered: ‘That makes thirt}^’ ‘Would you have the courage to 
live on three thousand?’ I answered: ‘Yes, on nothing. Provided it 
be with you.’ And then I asked: ‘Wlty do you say this?’ He an- 
swered : ‘To know.’ ” 

Jean Valjean did not say a word. Cosette probably e.xpected some 
explanation from him ; he listened to her in a mournful silence. He 
went back to the Rue de I’Homme Arme ; he was so deepl}’^ absorbed 
that he mistook the door, and instead of entering his own house, he 
entered the next one. Not until he had gone up almost to the second 
story did he perceive his mistake, and go down again. 

His mind was racked with conjectures. It was evident that Marius 
had doubts in regard to the origin of these six hundred thousand 
francs, that he feared some impure source, who knows ? that he had 
perhaps discovered that this money came from him, Jean Valjean, 
that he hesitated before this suspicious fortune, and disliked to 
take it as his own, preferring to remain poor, himself and Cosette, 
than to be rich with a doubtful wealth. 

Besides, vaguely, Jean Valjean began to feel that the door was 
shown him. 

The next day, he received, on entering the basement room, some- 
thing like a shock. The arm-chairs had disappeared. There was not 
even a chair of any kind. 

“Ah now,” exclaimed Cosette as she came in, “no chairs ! Where 
are the armrchairs, then ?” 

“They are gone,” answered Jean Valjean. 

“That is a pretty business !” 

Jean Valjean stammered: 

“I told Basque to take them away.” 

“And what for ?” 

“I shall stay only a few minutes to-day.” 

“Staying a little while is no reason for standing while you do 
stay.” * 

“I believe that Basque needed some arm-chairs for the parlour.’ 

“What for ?” 

“You doubtless have company this evening,” 

“We have nobody.” . 

Jean Valjean could not say a word more. 
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Cosette shrugged her shoulders. 

“To have the chairs carried away 1 The other day you had the 
ire put out. How singular you are !” 

“Good-bye,” murmured Jean Valjean. 

He did not say : “Good-bye, Cosette.” But he had not the strength 
to say : “Good-bye, madame.” 

hie went awa)' overwhelmed. 

This time he had understood. 

The next day he did not come. Cosette did not notice it until 
night. 

“Why,” said she, “lilonsieur Jean has not come to-day.” 

' She felt something like a slight oppression of the heart, but she 
hardly perceived it, being immediately diverted by a kiss from 
Marius. 

The next day he did not come. 

Cosette paid no attention to it, passed the evening and slept as 
usual, and thought of it only on awaking. She was so happy ! She 
sent Nicolette verj' quickly to Monsieur Jean’s to know if he were 
sick, and why he had not come the day before. Nicolette brought 
back Monsieur Jean’s answer. He was not sick. He was busy. He 
would come very soon. As soon as he could. However, he was going 
to make a little journe 3 ^ Madame must remember that he was in 
the habit of making journeys from time to time. Let there be no 
anxiety. Let them not be troubled about him., 

Nicolette, on entering Monsieur Jean’s house, had repeated to 
him the ver>' words of her mistress. That madame sent to know 
“why Monsieur Jean had not come the day before.” “It is two days 
that I have not been there,” said Jean Valjean mildly. 

But the remark escaped the notice of Nicolette, who reported 
nothing of it to Cosette. 

IV 

ATTRACTION AND EXTINCTION 

During the last months of the spring and the first months of the 
summer of 1833, the scattered wayfarers in the Marais, the store- 
keepers, the idlers upon the doorsteps, noticed an old man ne-itly 
dressed in black, every day, about the same hour, at night-fall, conic 
out of the Rue de I’Homme Arme, in the direction of the Rue Sanite 
Croix de la Bretonnerie, pass by the Blancs Mantcaux, to the R«c 
Culture Sainte Catherine, and, reaching the Rue de I’Echarpe, turn 
to the left, and enter the Rue Saint Louis. 

There he walked with slow steps, his head bent forward, scein.g 
nothing, bearing nothing, his eye immovably fi-xed upon one powb 
always the same, which seemed studded with stars tb him, and wnic.i 
was nothing more nor less than the corner of the Rue dcs Filies dr 
Calvaire. As he approached the corner of that street, lu's fac< 
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lighted up; a kind of joy illuminated his eye like an interior halo, 
he had a fascinated and softened expression, his lips moved vaguely, 
as if he were speaking to some one whom he did not sec, he smiled 
faintly, and he advanced as slowly as he could. You would have 
said that even while wishing to reach some destination, he dreaded 
the moment when he should be near it. When there were but a few 
houses left between him and that street which appeared to attract 
him, his pace became so slow, that at times you might have siij)- 
posed he had ceased to move. The vacillation of his head and the 
fixedness of his eye reminded you of the needle seeking the pole. 
However long he succeeded in deferring it, he must arrive at last ; 
he reached the Rue des Filles du Calvaire; then he stopped, he 
trembled, he put his head with a kind of gloomy timidity beyond the 
corner of the last house, and he looked into that street, and there 
was in that tragical look something which resembled the bewilder- 
ment of the impossible, and the reflection of a forbidden paradi.'^e. 
Then a tear, which had gradually gathered in the corner of his cyc, 
grown large enough to fall, glided over his cheek, and son^tnnes 
stopped at his mouth. The old man tasted its bitterness. He re- 
mained thus a few minutes, as if he had been stone; ^ 
turned by the same route and at the same pace; and, m proportion 

as he receded, that look was extinguished. 

Little by little, this old man ceased to hr as the corner o 
the Rue des Filles du Calvaire; he stopped li„aw 

Saint Louis; sometimes a little further, g>nieUn e a ; 

One dav he stonned at the corner of the Rue Culture bainte <-au 
?rfaef 7nd looffi ?he Rue des Filles du Cal™, re from .Ire d,s- 
fauee. Then he silently moved his head “ 'f “ “ 

were refusing himself something, and re r Saint Louis. 

Very soon he no longer came even as far 

He reached the Rue Pavee, shook his ;ea , p.^villons * then he no 
no longer went beyond the Rue Trois PawHons^ tne^ ^ 

longer passed the Blancs Manteaux. oscillations of which 

dulfim which has not been wound up, and the oscillations 

are growing shorter ere they stop. , 

eW ity. he came out of h.s house at the eame hjr 

menced the same walk but he did no ’countenance ox 

sciously, he continua ly m eye was dull; n 

pressed this single idea; What is tn _ th 
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of his unspoken wishes, and obeyed blindly. Her obedience in lliis 
consisted in not remembering what Ivlarius forgot. She had to 
imke no effort for that. Without knowing why herself, and without 
affording any grounds for censure, her soul had so thoroughly 
become her husband’s soul, that whatever was covered witli shadow 
in iMarius’ thought, was obscured in hers. 

We must not go too far, however ; in what concerns Jean Valjcan, 
this forgetfulness and this obliteration Avere only superficial. She 
Avas rather thoughtless than forgetful. At heart, she really loved 
him Avhom she had so long called father. But she loved her husband 
still more. It was that Avhich had somen'hat SAvayed the balance of 
this heart, inclined in a single direction. 

It sometimes happened that Cosette spoke of Jean Valjean, and 
wondered. Then Marius calmed her ; “He is absent, I think. Didn’t 
he say that he Avas going aAvay on a journey ?” “That is true,” thought 
Cosette. “He Avas in the habit of disappearing in this A\'ay. But not 
for so long.” Tavo or three times she sent Nicolette to inquire in the 
Rue de I’Homme Arme if Monsieur Jean had returned from his 
journey. Jean Valjean had the ansAA'er returned that he had not. 

Cosette did not inquire further, having but one need on earth, 
Marius. 

We must also say that, on their part, Marius and Cosette had been 
absent. They had been to Vernon. Marius had taken Cosette to his 
father’s grave. 

Marius had little by little AvithdraAvn Cosette from Jean Valjean. 


Cosette Avas passive. 

Moreover, Avhat is called much too harshly, in certain cases, the 
ingratitude of children, is not alAA'ays as blamcAvorthy a thing as is 
supposed. It is the ingratitude of nature. Nature, as Ave have said 
elseAvhere, “looks forAvard.” Nature divides living beings into the 
coming and the going. The going are turned toAvards the shadoAV, 
the coming tOAvards the light. Hence a separation, Avhich, on the 
part of the old, is a fatality, and, on the part of the young, involun- 
tary. This separation, at first insensible, gradually increases, like 
every separation of branches. The limbs, Avithout parting from the 
trunk, recede from it. It is not their fault. Youth goes Avhere joy 
is, to festivals, to brilliant lights, to loves. Old age goes to its end. 
They do not lose sight of each other, but the ties are loosened. The 
affection of the young is chilled by life ; that of the old by the graA'C. 
We must not blame these poor children. 


II 

THE LAST FLICKERINGS OF THE EXHAUSTED LAMP 

One day Jean Valjean AA^ent doAvn stairs, -took three steps it 
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She saw a physician of the quarticr passing at the end of the street • 
she took It upon herself to beg him to go up. ^ 

It is on the second floor, said she to him. **You will have nothing 
to do but go in. As the goodman does not stir from his bed now the 
key is in the door all the time.” ' 

The physician saw Jean Valjean, and spoke with him. 

When he came down, the portress questioned him: 

‘‘Well, doctor?” 

“Your sick man is very sick.” 

“What is the matter with him ?” 

“Everything and nothing. He is a man who, to all appearance 
has lost some dear friend. People die of that.” 

' “What did he tell you?” 

“He told me that he was well.” 

“Will you come again, doctor ?” 

“Yes,” answered the physician. “But another than I mu.st come 
again.” 


Ill 

A PEN IS HEAVY TO HIM WHO LIFTED FAUCHELEVENt’s CART 

One evening Jean Valjean had difficulty in raising himself upon his 
elbow ; he felt his wrist and found no pulse ; his breathing was .short, 
and stopped at intervals ; he realised that he was weaker than he bad 
been before. Then, undoubtedly under the pressure of some supreme 
desire, he made an effort, sat up in bed, and dressed himself. He 
put on his old working-man’s garb. As he went out no longer, he had 
returned to it, and he preferred it. He was obliged to stop several 
times while dressing; the mere effort of putting on his waistcoat, 
made the sweat roll down his forehead. 

Since he had been alone, he had made his bed in the ante-room, 
so as to occupy this desolate tenement as little as possible. 

He opened the valise and took out Cosette’s suit. 

He spread it out upon his bed. 

The bishop’s candlesticks were in their place, on the mantel. Pie 
took two wax tapers from a drawer, and put them into the candle- 
sticks. Then, although it was still broad daylight, it was in summer, 
he lighted them. We sometimes see torches lighted thus in broad 
day, in rooms where the dead lie. 

Each step that he took in going from one piece of furniture to 
another, exhausted him, and he was obliged to sit down. It was 
not ordinary fatigue which spends the strength that it may be re- 
newed ; it was the remnant of possible motion ; it was exhausted 
life pressed out drop by drop in overwhelming efforts, never to be 
made again. 
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One of the chairs upon which he sank, was standing before that 
mirror, so fatal for him, so providential for Marius, in which he 
had read Cosette’s note, reversed on the blotter. He saw himself in 
this mirror, and did not recognise himself. He was. eighty years old ; 
before Marius’ marriage, one would hardly have thought him 
fifty.; this year had counted thirty. What was now upon his fore- 
head was not the wrinkle of age, it was the mysterious mark of 
death. You perceived on it the impress of the relentless talon. His 
cheeks were sunken ; the skin of his face was of that colour which 
suggests the idea of earth already above it ; the corners of his mouth 
were depressed as in that mask which the ancients sculptured upon 
tombs, he looked at the hollowness with a look of reproach; you 
would have said it was one of those grand .tragic beings who rise 
in judgment. 

He was in that condition, the last phase of dejection, in which 
sorrow no longer flows ; it is, so to speak, coagulated ; the soul is 
covered as if with a clot of despair. 

Night had come. With much labour he drew a table and an old 
arm-chair near the fireplace, and put upon the table pen, ink, and 
paper. 

Then he fainted. When he regained consciousness he was thirst;^. 
Being unable to lift the water-pitcher, with great effort he tipped it 
towards his mouth, and drank a swallow. 

Then he turned to the bed, and, still sitting, for he could stand but 
a moment, he looked at the little black dress, and all those dear 
objects. 

Such contemplations last for hours lyhich seem minutes. Sud- 
denly he shivered, he felt that the chill was coming; he leaned upon 
the table which was lighted by the bishop’s candlesticks, and took 
the pen. 

^ As neither the pen nor the ink had been used for a long time, the 
tip of the pen was bent back, the ink was dried, he was obliged to 
get up and put a few drops of water into the ink, which he could 
not do without stopping and sitting down two or three times, and he 
was compelled to write with the back of the pen. He wiped his fore- 
head from time to time. 

His hand trembled. He slowly wrote the few lines which folio" • 

“Cosette, I bless you, I am going to make an explanation to you. 
Your husband was quite right in giving me to understand that 1 
ought to leave ; stijl there is some mistake in what he believed, but 
he was right. He is very good. Always love him well when I am 
dead. Monsieur Pontmercy, always love my darling child. Cosette, 
this paper will be found, this is what I want to tell you, you sha“ 
see the figures, if I have the strength to recall them, li.sten well, tub 
money is really your own. This is the whole story: The white n 
comes from Norway, the black jet comes from England, the wacs 
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glass irnitatioii comes from Germany. The jcl is lighter more 
pr(^ious, more costly. We can make imitations in France as well as 
m Germany, It requires a little anvil tn'o inches square, and a spirit- 
lamp to soften the wax. The wax was formerly made with resin 
and lamp-black, and cost four francs a pound. I hit upon making it 
with gum lac and turpentine. This costs only thirty sous, and it is 
much better. The buckles are made of violet glass, which is fast- 
ened by means of this wax to a narrow rim of black iron. The glass 
should be violet for iron trinkets, and the black for gold trinkets. 

Spain purchases many of them. That is the country of jet ” 

Here he stopped, the pen fell from his fingers, he gave way to one 
of those despairing sobs which rose at times from the depths of his 
being, the poor man clasped his head with both hands, and reflected. 

“Oh!” exclaimed he within himself (pitiful cries, heard by God 
alone), “it is all over. I shall never see her more. She is a smile which 
has passed over me. I am going to enter into the night without even 
seeing her again. Oh ! a minute, an instant, to hear her voice, to touch 
her dress, to look at her, the angel ! and then to die ! It is nothing to 
die, but it is dreadful to die without seeing her. She \vould smile 
upon me, she would say a word to me. Would that barm anybody? 
No, it is over, forever. Here I am, all alone. My God! my God! I 
shall never see her again.” 

At this moment there was a rap at his door. 


IV 

A BOTTLE OF INK WHICH SERVES ONLV TO WHITEN 

That very day, or rather that very evening, just as Marius had left 
the table and retired into his office, having a bundle of papers to 
study over, Basque had handed him a letter, saying : “the person 
who wrote the letter is in the antechamber.” 

Cosette had taken grandfather’s arm, and was walking in the 
garden. 

A letter, as well as a man, may have a forbidding appearance. 
Coarse paper, clumsy fold, the mere sight of certain missives dis- 
pleases. The letter which Basque brought was of this kind. 

Marius took it. It smelt of tobacco. Nothing awakens a reminis- 
cence like an odour. Marius recognised this tobacco. He looked at 
the address: To Monsieur, Monsieur the Baron Pommcrci. lu his 
hotel. The recognition of the tobacco made him recognise the hand- 
writing. We might sa^’’ that astonishment has, its flashes. lilarius 
was, as it were, illuminated by one of those flashes. 

The sceiit, the mysterious aid-memory, revived a whole world 
within’ him. Here was , the very paper, the manner of folding, the 
paleness of the ink; here was, indeed, the well-known handwriting; 
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tidy black ; a bunch of trinkets, hanging from liis fob. suggested 
a watch. He held an old hat in his hand. He walked with a stooi) 
and the crook of his back increased the IowIincs.s of his bow. 

What was striking at first sight was, that this person’s coat, 
too full, although carefully buttoned, did not seem to have been made 
for him. Here a short digression is necessary-. 

There ^yas in Paris, at that period, in an old shanty, in the Rue 
Beautreillis, near the Arsenal, an ingenious Jew, whose business 
it was to change a rascal into an honest man. Not for too long a 
time, which might have been uncomfortable for the rascal. The 
change was made at sight, for a day or two, at the rate of thirty 
sous a day, by means of a costume, resembling, as closely as possible, 
that of honest people generally. This renter of costumes was called 
/iie Changer; the Parisian thieves had given him this name, and 
knew him by no other. He had a tolerably complete wardrobe. The 
rags with which he tricked out his people were almost respectable. 
He had specialties and categories ; upon each nail in his shop, hung, 
worn and rumpled, a social condition ; here the magistrate’s dres.*;, 
there the cure’s dress, there the banker’s dress, in one corner the 
retired soldier’s dress, in another the literary man’s dres.s, further 
on the statesman’s dress. This man was the costumer of the im- 
mense drama which knavery plays in Paris. His hut was the green- 
room whence robbery came forth, and whither swindling returned. 
A ragged rogue came to this wardrobe, laid down thirty sous, and 
chose, according to the part which he wished to play that day-, the 
dress which suited him, and, when he returned to the street, the 
rogue was somebody. The next day the clothes were faithfully- 
brought back, arid the Changer, who trusted everything to the rob- 
bers, was never robbed. These garments had one inconvenience, 
they “were not a fit not having been made for those who wore 
them, they were tight for this man, baggy' for that, and fitted no- 
body. Every thief who exceeded the human average in smallness 
or in bigness, was ill at ease in the costumes of the Changer.^ He 
^niust be neither too fat nor too lean. The Changer had provided 
only for ordinary men. He had taken the measure of the species in 
the person of the first chance vagabond, who was neither thick nor 
thin, neither tall nor short. Hence adaptations, sometimes difficult, 
with which the Changer’s customers got along as well as they could. 
So much the worse for the exceptions ! The Statesman s dress, for 
instance, black from top to toe, and consequently- suitable, would 
have been too large for Pitt and too small for Castelcicala. The 
Statesman’s suit was described as follows in the Changer s cata- 
logue ; we copy : “A black cloth coat, pantaloons of black double- 
milled cassimere, a silk waistcoat, boots, and linen.’ There was in 
the margin : “Ancient ambassador,” and a note which we alsn ir.-in- 
scribe ; “In a separate box, a wig neatly- frizzled, green spci 
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trinkets, and two little quill tubes an inch in length wrapped in cot 
ton.” This all went with the Statesman, ancient ambassador. Thi; 
entire costume was, if we may use the word, emaciated; the seams 
were turning white, an undefined buttonhole was appearing at one 
of the elbows ; moreover a button was missing on the breast of the 
coat; but this w'as a slight matter; as the Stateman’s hand. ought 
always to be within the coat and upon the heart, its function was to 
conceal the absent button. ... ' . 

If Alarius had been familiar with the occult institutions of Paris, 
he would have recognised immediately, on the back of the visitor 
whom Basque had just introduced, the Statesman’s coat borrowed 
from the Unhook-me-that of the Changer, 

Marius’ disappointment, on seeing another man enter than the 
one he was e.xpecting, turned into dislike towards the new comer. 
He examined him from head to foot, w'hile the personage bowed 
w'ithout measure, and asked him in a sharp tone : 

‘T\niat do you want ?” . . _ 

The man answered with an amiable grin of which the caressing 
smile of a crocodile would give some idea ; 

“It seems to me impossible that I have not already had the hon- 
our of seeing Monsieur the Baron in society.- 1 really think that I 
met him privately some years ago. at Madame the Princess Bagra- 
tion’s and in the salons of his lordship the Viscount Dambray, peer 
of France.” 

It is always good tactics in rascality to pretend to recognise one 
whom you do not know. 

Marius listened attentively to the voice of this man. He watched 
for the tone and gesture eagerly, but his disappointment increased ; 
it was a whining pronunciation, entirely different from the sharp, 
and dry sound of voice which he expected. He was completely ty* 
wildered. 

“I don't know,” said he, “cither Madame Bagration or 
bray. I have never in my life set foot in the house of either the one 
or the other.” 

The answer was testy. The person, gracious notwithstanding, 
persisted : 

“Then it must be at Chateaubriand’s that I have seen monsieur. 

I know Qiateaubriand well. He is verj!- affable. He says to me some- 
times : ‘Thcnard, my friend, won’t you drink a glass of wine with 
me.?’” 

Marius’ brow grew more and more severe: . . 

“I have never had the honour of being received at Monsieur < 
Chateaubriand’s. Come to the point. What is it you wish?” , 

The man, in view of the harsher voice, made a lower bow. _ 

“klonsieur Baron, deign to listen to me. There is in 
a region which is near Panama, a village called La Jo}m. Thus , 




“Certainly, Monsieur the Baron. I will explain. I have a secr( 
3 sell you.” 

“A secret ?” 

“A secret.” 

“Which concerns me?” 

“Somewhat.” 

“What is this secret ?” 

Marius examined the man more and more closely, while Hstenin 
0 him. 

“I commence gratis,” said the stranger. “You will see that I ar 
nteresting.” 

“Go on.” 

“Monsieur Baron, you have in your house a robber and an assas 
in.” 

Marius shuddered. 

“In my house ? no,” said he. 

The stranger, imperturbable, brushed his hat with his sleeve, am 
:ontinued : 

“Assassin and robber. Observe, Monsieur Baron, that I do no 
ipeak here of acts, old, by-gone, and withered, which may be can 
:clled by prescription in the eye of the law, and by repentance in thi 
lye of God. I speak of recent acts, present acts, acts yet unknown t( 
iustice at this hour. I will proceed. This man has glided into youi 
ronfidence, and almost into your family, under a false name. I an 
joing to tell you his true name. And to tell it to you for nothing. 

“I am listening.” 

"His name is Jean Valjean.” 

“I know it.” 

“I am going to tell you, also for nothing, who he is.” 

"Say on.” 

"He is an old convict.” 

“I know it.” 

“You know it since I have had the honour of telling you.” 

“No. I knew it before.” 

Marius’ cool tone, that double reply, I knozv it, his laconic 
method of speech, embarrassing to conversation, excited some’sup- 
pressed anger in the stranger. He shot furtively at Marius a furious 
look, which was immediately extinguished. Quick as it was, tins 
look was one of those which are recognised after they have once 
been seen ; it did not escape Marius. Certain flames can only come 
from certain souls ; the eye, that window of the thought, blazes wi « 
it; spectacles hide nothing; you might as well put a glass over ne • 

The stranger resumed with a smile : a* 

“I do not permit myself to contradict Monsieur the B^^on. . 
ill events, you must see that I am informed. Now, what I 
icquaint you with, is known to mvself alone. It concerns the i 
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tune of Madame the Baroness. It is an extraordinarv secrcl. It is 
for sale, I offer it to you first. Cheap. Twenty thousand francs." 

I know that secret as well as the others/' said Marius. 

The person felt the necessity of lowering his price a little. 
‘‘Monsieur Baron, say ten thousand francs, and I will go on.’’ 

“I repeat, that you have nothing to acquaint me with. I know what 
you wish to tell me.” 

There was a new flash in the man’s eye. He c.\claimed : 

‘‘Still I must dine to-da)’. It is an extraordinary secret, I tell you. 
Monsieur the Baron, I am going to speak, I will speak. Give me 
twenty francs.” 

Marius looked at him steadily : 

‘‘I know your extraordinary secret ; just as I knew Jean Valjean's 
name : just as I know your name.” 

“My name?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is not difficult, Monsieur Baron. I have had the honour of 
writing it to you and telling it to you. Thenard.” 

“Dier.” 

“Eh?” 

“Thenardier,” 

“Who is that?” 

In danger the porcupine bristles, the beetle feigns death, the Old 
Guard forms a square ; this man began to laugh. 

Then, with a fillip, he brushed a speck of dust from his coat- 
sleeve. 

Marius continued : 

"You are also the working-man Jondrette, the comedian Faban- 
tou, the poet Genflot, the Spaniard Don Alvarcs, and the woman 
Balizard,” 

“The woman what ?” 

“And you have kept a chop-house at Montfernieil/' 

"A chop-house! never.” 

“And I tell you that you are Thenardier.” 

“I deny it.” 

“And that you are a scoundrel. Here.” _ ... 

And Marius, taking a bank-note from his pocket, threw it in his 

face. . 

“Thanks ! pardon ! five hundred francs ! Monsieur Baron ! 

And the man, bewildered, bowing, catching the note, examined 

^'^’“Five hundred francs!” he repeated in astonishment. .And he 
stammered out in an undertone: “A serious fafiot! 

Then bluntly; 

“Well, so be it,” exclaimed he. “Let us make ourselves comfor- 
table,” 
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And, with the agility of a monkey, throwing his hair off back- 
wards, pulling off his spectacles, taking out of his nose and- pocket- 
ing the two quill tubes of which we have just spoken, and which 
ive have already seen elsewhere on another page of this book, he 
look off his countenance as one takes off his hat. 

His eye kindled ; his forehead, uneven, ravined, humped in spots, 
hideously wrinkled at the top, emerged ; his nose became as sharp as 
a beak ; the fierce and cunning profile of the man of prey appeared 
again. 

“Monsieur the Baron is infallible,” said he in a clear voice from 
which all nasality has disappeared, “I am Thenardier.” 

And he straightened his bent back. . , . 

Thenardier, for it was indeed he, was strangely surprised; he 
would have been disconcerted if he could have been. He had come 
to bring astonishment, and he himself received it. This humiliation 
had been compensated by five hundred francs, and, all things con- 
sidered, he accepted it ; but he was none the less astounded. 

He saw this Baron Pontmcrcy for the first time, and, in spite of 
his disguise, this Baron Pontmercy recognised him, and recognised 
him thoroughly. And not only was this baron fully informed, in 
regard to Thenardier, but he seemed fully informed in, regard^ to 
Jean Valjean. Who was this almost beardless young man, so icy 
and so generous, who knew .people’s, names, who knew all their 
names, and who opened his purse to them, who abused rogues like 
a judge and who paid them like a dupe? . 

Thenardier, it will be remembered, although he had been a neigh- 
bour of Marius, had never seen him, which is frequent in Paris;, he 
had once heard some talk of his daughters about a very poor young 
man named Marius who lived in the house. He had written to bin 
without knowing him, the letter which we have seen. No connectio 
was possible in his mind between that Marius and M. the Baro; 
Pontmcrc3C 

Through his daughter Azelma, however, whom he had put upoi 
the track of the couple married on the 16th of February, and througi 
In's own researches, he had succeeded in finding out many things 
and, from the depth of his darkness, he had been able to seize mor 
than one mysterious clue. Pie had, by dint of industry, discoverec 
or, at least, by dint of induction, guessed who the man was when 
he had met on a certain day in the Grand Sewer. From the man, h 
had easily arrived at the name. He knew that Madame the Barone? 
Pontmcrcy was Cosette. But, in that respect, he intended to be pru 
dent. Who was Cosette? He did not know exactly himself; He sus 
pected indeed some illegitimacy. Fantine’s story had always sccmci 
to him ambiguous ; but why speak of it ? to get paid for Ins 
He had, or thought he had, something better to sell than that. And t< 
all appearances, to come and make, without any proof, this revelahoi 
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to Baron Pontmercy: Your wife is a haslard, v/onld only hart- at- 
tracted the husband s boot towards tlie rcvclator's back. 

•Jn Thenardier s opinion, the conversation with Marius had not 
yet commenced. lie had been obliged to retreat, to modify his strat- 
egy* to abandon a position, to cliange his base; but nothing essential 
was yej: lost, and he had five hundred francs in his pocket. More- 
over, he had something decisive to say, and even against this Baron 
Pontmercy, so well informed and so well armed, he felt himself 
strong. To men of Thenardier’s nature, every dialogue is a battle. 
In that which was about to be commenced what was his situation? 
He did not know to whom he was speaking, but he knew about what 
he was speaking. He rapid!}' made this interior review of his forces, 
and after saying: “I am Tlicuardier" he waited. 

Marius remained absorbed in thought. At last, then, he had caught 
Thenardier; this man, whom he had so much desired to find again, 
was before him : so he would be able to do honour to Colonel Pont- 
mercy ’s injunction. He was humiliated that that hero should owe 
anything to this bandit, and that the bill of exchange drawn by his 
father from the depth of the grave upon him, Marius, should have 
been protested until this day. It appeared to him, also, in the complex 
position of his mind with regard to Thenardier, that here was an 
opportunity to avenge the colonel for the misfortune of having been 
saved by such a rascal. However that might be, he was pleased. He 
was about to deliver the colonel’s shade at last from his unworthy 
creditor, and it seemed to him that he v/as about to release his father s 
memory from imprisonment for debt. 

Besides this duty, he had another, to clear up, if he could, the 
source of Cosette’s fortune. The opportunity seemed to present 
itself. Thenardier knew something, perhaps. It might be useful to 
probe this man to the bottom. He began with that. 

Thenardier had slipped the “serious fafiot” into his fob, and was 
looking at Marius with an almost affectionate humility. 

Marius interrupted the silence. 

“Thenardier, I have told you your name. Now your secret, what 
you came to make known to me, do you want me to tell you that ? 

I too have my means of information. You shall see that I know more 
about it than you do. Jean Valjean, as you have said, is an assassin 
and a robber. A robber, because he robbed a rich manufacturer, M. 
Madeleine, whose ruin he caused. An assassin, because he assassi- 
nated the police-officer, Javert.” 

“I don’t understand, Monsieur Baron,” said Thenardier. 

“I will make myself understood. Listen. There was, in an arror.~ 
dissement of the Pas-de-Calais, about 1822, aman w'ho had had sccre 
old difficulty with justice, and who, under the name of M. Madd^^ 
had reformed and re-established himself. He had become in the ^ 
force of the term an upright man. By means of a manufactur '\ 
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of black glass trinkets, he had made the fortune of an entire cit\% 
As for his own personal fortune, he had made it also, but second- 
arily, and, in some sort, incidentally. He was the foster-father of 
the poor. He founded hospitals, opened schools, visited the sick, 
endowed daughters, supported widows, adopted orphans ; he was, 
as it were, the guardian of the country. He had refused the Cross, 
he had been appointed mayor. A liberated convict knew the secret of 
a penalty once incurred by this man ; he informed against him and 
had him arrested, and took advantage of the arrest to come to Paris 
and draw from the banker, Laffitte — I have the fact from the cashier 
himself — ^by means of a false signature, a sum of more than halt 
a million which belonged to M. Madeleine. This convict who robbed 
M. Madeleine is Jean Valjean. As to the other act, you have just as 
little to tell me. Jean Valjean killed the officer Javert; he killed him 
with a pistol. I, who am now speaking to )mu, I was present." 

Thenardier cast upon Marius the sovereign glance of a beaten 
.man, who lays hold on victory again, and who has just recovered in 
one minute all the ground which he had lost. But the smile returned 
immediately ; the inferior before the superior can only have a skulk- 
ing trivtmph, and Thenardier merely said to Marius: 

“Monsieur Baron, we are on the wrong track.” 

And he emphasised this phrase by giving his bunch of trinkets 
an expressive twirl. 

“What!” replied Marius, “do jmu deny that? These are facts.” 

“They are chimeras. The confidence with which Monsieur the 
Baron honours me makes it my duty to tell him so. Before all things, 
truth and justice. I do not like to see people accused unjustly. Mon- 
sieur Baron, Jean Valjean never robbed Monsieur Madeleine, and 
Jean Valjean never killed Javert.” 

“You speak strongly ! how is that?” 

“For two reasons.” 

“What are they? tell me.” 

“The first is this ; he did not rob Monsieur Madeleine, since it is 
Jean Valjean himself who was Monsieur Madeleine.” 

"\yhat is that you arc telling me ?” 

“And the second is this : he did not assassinate Javert, since Javert 
himself killed Javert.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That Javert committed suicide.”, 

“Prove it! prove it!” cried Marius, beside himself. ; 

Thenardier resumed, scanning his phrase in the fashion of an 
ancient Alexandrine; 

"The — police — of — ficer — Ja — ^vert — was — found — • drownc -- . 
under — ^a — ^ijoat — ^liy — ^the — Pont — ^au — Change.” 

- “But prove it now !” ' 
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Thcnardier took from his pocket a large envelope of grcv jiapcr 
which seemed to contain folded slicets of diftercnt sir.ck ^ 

“I have my documents,” said he, witii calmness. 

And he added : 

“i\Ionsieur Baron, in your interest, I wislied to find out Jean Val- 
jean to the bottom. I say that Jean Valjcan and iMadelcine arc the 
same man ; and I say that Javert had no otlicr assassin than javert ; 
and when I speak I have the proofs. Not manuscript proofs; v/rit- 
ing- is suspicious; writing is complaisant, but proofs in print.” 

. While speaking, Thenardier took out of the envelope two news- 
papers, yellow, faded, and strongly saturated with tobacco. One of 
these two newspapers, broken at all the folds, and failing in square 
pieces, seemed much older than the other. 

. “Two facts, two proofs,” said Thenardier. And unfolding the 
two papers, he handed them to Marius. 

■ With these two newspapers the reader is acquainted. One, the 
oldest, a copy of the Drapcaii Blanc, of the 25th of July, 1823. the 
text of which can be found on page 304 of this book, established 
the identity of j\I. Madeleine and Jean Valjean. The other, a 3/oiii- 
icur of the 15th of June, 1832, verified the suicide of Javert, add- 
ing that it appeared from a verbal report made by Javert to the 
prefect that, taken prisoner in the barricade of the Rue de la 
Chanvrerie, he had owed his life to the magnanimity of an insur- 
gent who, though he had him at the muzzle of his pistol; instead of 
blowing out his brains, had fired into the air. 

Marius read. There was evidence, certain date, unquestionable 
proof; these two newspapers had not been printed c.xprcs.sly to 
support Thenardier’s words. The note published in the Mouilcur 
was an official communication from the prefecture of police. Marius 
could not doubt. The information derived from the cashier was false, 
and he himself was mistaken. Jean Valjean, suddenly growing 
grand, arose from the cloud. Marius could not restrain a cr}'- of joy : 

“Well, then, this unhappy man is a wonderful man! all that for- 
tune was really his own ! he is Madeleine, the providence of a whole 
region ! he is Jean Valjean, the saAuour of Javert ! he is a hero ! he is 
a saint!” 

“He is not a saint, and he is not a hero,” said Thenardier. “He is 
an assassin and a robber.” 

And he added with the tone of a man who begins to feel some 
authority in himself : “Let us be calm.” 

■ Robber, assassin ; these words, which Marius supposed were gone, 
yet which came back, fell upon him like a shower of ice. 

“Again,” said he. 

“Still,” said Thenardier. “Jean Valjean did not rob Madeleine, 
but he is a robber. He did not kill Javert, but he is a murderer.” 

. “Will you speak,” resumed Marius, .“of that petty theft of forty 
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of black glass trinkets, he had made the fortune of an entire city. 
As for his own personal fortune, he had made it also, but second- 
arily, and, in some sort, incidentally. He was the foster-father of 
the poor. He founded hospitals, opened schools, visited the' sick, 
endowed daughters, supported w'idows, adopted orphans ; he was, 
as it were, the guardian of the country. He had refused the Cross, 
he had been appointed mayor. A liberated convict knew tlie secret of 
a penalty once incurred by this man ; he informed against him and 
had him arrested, and took advantage of the arrest to come to Paris 
and draw from the banker, Laffitte — I have the fact from the cashier 
himself — ^by means of a false signature, a sum of more than half 
a million which belonged to M. Madeleine. This convict who robbed 
M. Madeleine is Jean Valjean. As to the other act, you have just as 
little to tell me. Jean Valjean killed the officer Javert; he killed him 
with a pistol. I, who am now speaking to you, I was present.” 

Thcnardier cast upon Marius the sovereign glance of a beaten 
.man, who lays hold on victory again, and who has just recovered in 
one minute all the ground which he had lost. But the smile returned 
immediately ; the inferior before the superior can only have a skulk- 
ing triumph, and Thenardier merely said to Marius : 

“Monsieur Baron, we are on the wrong track.” 

And he emphasised this phrase by giving his bunch of trinkets 
an expressive twirl. 

“What!” replied Marius, “do you den}' that? These are facts.” 

“They are chimeras. The confidence with Avhich Monsieur the 
Baron honours me makes it my duty to tell him so. Before all things, 
truth and justice. I do not like to see people accused unjustly. Jlon- 
sieur Baron, Jean Valjean never robbed Monsieur Madeleine, and 
Jean Valjean never killed Javert.” 

“You speak strongly ! how is that?” 

"For two reasons.” 

"What are they? tell me.” . . 

“The first is this : he did not rob Monsieur Maddeine, since it 'S 
Jean Valjean himself who was Monsieur Madeleine.” 

“What is that you are telling me?” 

“And the second is this ; he did not assassinate Javert, since Javert 
himself killed Javert.” 

“What do you mean?” 

"That Javert committed suicide.”, 

“Prove it! prove it!” cried Marius, beside himself. 

Thenardier resumed, scanning his phrase in the fasin'on of 2n 
ancient Alexandrine: , 

“The — police — of — ficer — ^Ja — ^vert — was— -found — drownc 
under — a — ^boat — ^by — the — Pont — ^au — Change.” 

- “But prove it now !” 
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, Thenardier took from liis pocket a large envelope of grey paper, 
which seemed to contain folded sheets of difterent sizes. 

“I have my documents,” said he, witli calmness. 

And he added : 

“IMonsieur Baron, in jmur interest, I wished to find out Jean Val- 
jean to the bottom. I say that Jean Valjean and ^Madeleine arc the 
same man ; and I say that Javert had no other assassin than Javcrl ; 
and when I speak I have the proofs. Not manuscript proofs; v/rit- 
ing is suspicious ; writing is complaisant, but proofs in print.” 

- While speaking, Thenardier look out of the envelope two news- 
papers, yellow, faded, and strongly saturated with tobacco. One of 
these two newspapers, broken at all the folds, and falling in square 
pieces, seemed much older than the other. 

“Two facts, two proofs,” said Thenardier. And unfolding the 
two papers, he handed them to Marius. 

■ With these two newspapers the reader is acquainted. One, the 
oldest, a copy of the Drapeau Blanc, of the 25th of July, 1823. the 
text of which can be found on page 304 of this book, established 
the identity of M. ]\fadeleine and Jean Valjean. The other, a Moni~ 
ictir of the 15th of June, 1832, verified the suicide of Javert, add- 
ing that it appeared from a verbal report made by Javert to the 
prefect that, taken prisoner in the barricade of the Rue de la 
Chanvrerie, he had owed his life to the magnanimity of an insur- 
gent who, though he had him at the muzzle of his pistol; instead of 
blowing out his brains, had fired into the air. 

Marius read. There was evidence, certain date, unquestionable 
proof; these two newspapers had not been printed e.xpressl}' to 
support Thenardier’s words. The note publi.shcd in the Monilcur 
was an official communication from the prefecture of police, Marius 
could not doubt. The information derived from the cashier was false, 
and he himself was mistaken. Jean Valjean, suddenly growing 
grand, arose from the cloud. Marius could not restrain a cry of joy: 

“Well, then, this unhappy man is a wonderful man! all that for- 
tune was really his own ! he is Madeleine, the providence of a whole 
region ! he is Jean Valjean, the saviour of Javert ! he is a hero ! he is 
a saint!” 

“He is not a saint, and he is not a hero,” said Thenardier. “He is 
an assassin and a robber.” 

And he added with the tone of a man who begins to feel some 
authority in himself : “Let us be calm.” 

■ Robber, assassin ; these words, which Marius supposed were gone, 
yet which came back, fell upon him like a shower of ice. 

“Again,” said he. 

“Still,” said Thenardier. “Jean Valjean did not rob Madeleine, 
but he is a robber. He did not kill Javert, but he is a murderer.” 

. “Will you speak,” resumed Marius, “of that petty theft of forty 
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years ago, expialccl, as appears {rom your newspapers themselves, 

by a whole life of repentance, abnegation, and virtue?” 

“I said assassination and robbery, Monsieur Baron. And I repeat 
that I speak of recent facts. What I have to reveal to you is abso- 
lutely unknown. It belongs to the unpublished. And perhaps you 
will find in it the source of the fortune adroitly presented by Jean 
Valjcan to INIadame the Baroness. I say adroitly, for, by a donation 
of this kind, to glide into an honourable house, the comforts of 
which he will share, and, by the same stroke, to conceal his crime, 
to enjoy his rob!)ery, to bury his name, and to create himself a fam- 
ily, that would not be very un.skilful.” 

“I might interrupt you here,” observed Marius ; "but continue.” 

"Monsieur Baron, I will tell )’ou all, leaving the rccomjicni^c to 
your generosity. This secret is worth a pile of gold. You will say to 
me: why have you not gone to Jean Valjean? For a very simple 
reason : I know that he has dispossessed himself, and dispossessed 
in your favour, and I think the contrivance ingenious ; but he has 
not a sou left, he would show me his empty hands, and, since I nccti 
some money for my voyage to Fa Joya, I prefer you, who have all, 
to him who lias nothing. I am somewhat fatigued ; allow me to take a 
chair.” 

Marius sat down, and made sign to him to sit down. 

Thenardicr installed himself in a cappadinc chair, took up the 
two newspapers, thrust them back into the envelope, and muttered, 
striking the Draj>cait Blanc with his nail; “It cost me some hard 
work to get this one.” This done, he crossed his legs and lay back 
in his chair, an attitude characteristic of people who arc sure of what 
they arc saying, then entered into the subject seriously, and em- 
phasising his words ; 

"Monsieur Baron, on the 6th of June, 1832, about a year ago, tl'C 
day of the emeutc, a man was in the Grand Sewer of Baris, near 
where the sewer empties into the Seine, between the Pont c!c.s hi- 
valide.s_and the Pont d’lcna.” 

Marius suddenly drew his chair near Thenardicr’s. Tlicuardier 
noticcfl this movement, and continued vvith the deliberation of a 
speaker who holds his interlocutor fast, and who feels the palpita- 
tion of his adversary beneath his words : 

‘This man, compelled to conceal himself, for reasons foreign to 
politics, however, had taken the seiver for his dwelling, and had a 
key to it. It was, I repeat it, the 6th of June ; it might have been eight 
o'clock in the evening. The man heard a noise in the sewer, 
much surprised, he hid himself, and watched. It was a sound ot 
steps, somebody was walking in the darkness ; somebody was coming 
in his direction. Strange to say, there was another man in the sewer 
beside him. The grating of the outlet of the sewer was not far on- 
A little light which came from it enabled him to recognise the new- 
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comer, and to see tliat this man was carr)-ing something on iii^ hpcV 
He walked bent over. The man who was walking bent over w;ls an’ 
old convict, and what he was carrying upon his shoulders wa*; a 
corpse. Assassination in flagrante delicto, if ever there was such a 
thing. As for the robbery, it follows of course; nobody kills a man 
for nothing. This convict was going to throw his corpse into the 
river. It is a noteworthy fact, that before reaching the grating of 
the outlet, this convict, who came from a distance in the sewer, liad 
been compelled to pass through a horrible quagmire in which it 
would seem that he might have left the corpse; but, the sewer-men 
working upon the quagmire might, the very ne.Kt day, have found the 
assassinated man, and that was not the assassin’s game. He preferred 
to go through the quagmire with his load, and his efforts must have 
been terrible ; it is impossible to put one’s life in greater peril ; I do 
not understand how he came out of it alive.” 

Marius’ chair drew still nearer. Thenardier took advantage of it 
to draw a long breath. He continued : 

“Monsieur Baron, a sewer is not the Champ de IMars. One lacks 
everything there, even room. When two men are in a sewer, they 
must meet each other. That is what happened. The resident and the 
traveller were compelled to say good-day to each other, to their 
mutual regret. The traveller said to the resident : “Yon sec ivhat I 
have on my hack, I must get out, you have the key, give it to me.” 
This convict was a man of terrible strength. There was no refusing 
him. Still he who had the key parleyed, merely to gain time. He ex- 
amined the dead man, but he could see nothing, except that he was 
young, well dressed, apparently a rich man, and all disfigured with 
blood. While he was talking, he found means to cut and tear oit 
from behind, without the assassin perceiving it, a piece of the assas- 
sinated man’s coat. A piece of evidence, you understand ; means of 
getting trace of the affair, and proving the crime upon the criminal. 
He put this piece of evidence in his pocket. After which he opened 
the grating, let the man out with his incumbrance on his back, shut 
the grating again and escaped, little caring to be mixed up with the 
remainder of the adventure, and especially desiring not to be present 
when the assassin should throw the assassinated man into the river. 
You understand now. He who was carrying the corpse was Jean 
Valjean ; he who had the key is now speaking to you, and the piece 
of the coat ” 

Thenardier finished the phrase by drawing from his pocket and 
holding up, on a level with his eyes, between his thumbs and his fore- 
fingers, a strip of ragged black cloth, covered with dark stains. 

Marius had risen, pale, hardly breathing, his eye fixed upon the 
scrap of black cloth, and, without uttering a word, without losing 
sight of this rag, he retreated to the wall, and, with his right hand 
stretched behind him, groped about for a key which was in the lock 
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of a closet near the chimney. He found this key, opened the closet, 
and thrust his arm into it without looking, and without removing 
his startled eyes from the fragment that Thenardier held up. 

Meanwhile Thenardier continued : 

“j\'Ionsieur Baron, I have the strongest reasons to believe that the 
assassinated young man was an opulent stranger drawn into a 
snare by Jean Valjean, and the bearer of an enormous sum.” 

“The young man was mysel f , and there is the coat !” cried Marius, 
and he threw an old black coat covered with blood upon the carpet. 

. Then, snatching the fragment from Thenardier ’s hands, he bent 
down over the coat, and applied the piece to the cut skirt. The edges 
fitted exactly, and the strip completed the coat. 

; Thenardier was petrified. He thought this ; “I am floored.” 

Marius rose up, quivering, desperate, flashing. 

He felt in his pocket, and walked, furious, towards Thenardier, 
offering him and almost pushing into his face his fist full of five 
hundred and a thousand franc notes. 

, “You are a wretch ! you are a liar, a slanderer, a scoundrel. You 
came to accuse this man, you have justified him; you wanted to 
destroy him, you have succeeded only in glorifying him. And it is 
you who are a robber 1 and it is you who are an assassin. I sa\y you, 
Thenardier, Jondrette, in that den on the Boulevard de I’Hopital. 
I know enough about you to send you to the galleys, and further 
even, if I wished. Here, there are a thousand francs, braggart that 
you are !” 

And he threw a bill for a thousand francs to Thenardier. 

“Ah! Jondrette Thenardier, vile knave! let this be a lesson to 
you, pedlar of secrets, trader in mysteries, fumblcr in the dark, 
wretch ! Take these five hundred francs, and leave this place ! Water- 
loo protects you.” 

“Waterloo!” muttered Thenardier, pocketing the five hundred 
francs with the thousand francs. 

“Yes, assassin ! you saved the life of a colonel there ” 

“Of a general,” said Thenardier, raising his head. 

“Of a colonel !” replied Marius with a burst of passion. "I would 
not give a farthing for a general. And you came here to act out your 
infamy ! I tell you that you have committed every crime. Go ! out of 
my sight ! Be happy only, that is all that I desire. Ah ! inonster ! 
there arc three thousand francs more. Take them. You wjH 
to-morrow for America, with your daughter, for your wife is dead, 
abominable liar. I will see to your departure, bandit, and I will count 
out to you then twent}’’ thousand francs. Go and get hung elsewhere . 

■ “Monsieur Baron,” answered Thenardier, bowing to the ground, 
“eternal gratitude.” 

And Thenardier went out, comprehending nothing, .astounded and 
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transported with this sweet crushing under sacks of gold and with 
this thunderbolt bursting upon his Iiead in bank-notes. 

Thunderstruck he was, but happy also ; and he would have been 
very sorr}^ to have had a lightning rod against that thunderbolt. 

Let us finish with this man at once. Two days after the event. s 
which we are now relating, he left, through hlarius’ care, for Amer- 
ica, under a false name, with his daughter Azelnia, provided with 
a draft upon New York for twenty thousand francs. Thenardicr, 
the moral misery of Thenardicr, the brokendown bourgeois, was 
irremediable ; he was in America what he had been in Europe. The 
touch of a wicked man is often enough to corrupt a good deed and 
to make an evil result spring from it. With Itlarius’ money, Thcnar- 
dier became a slaver. 

As soon as Thenardicr was out of doors, Marius ran to the gar- 
den where Cosette was still walking ; 

"Cosette ! Cosette !” cried he. “Come ! come quick ! Let us go. 
Basque, a fiacre ! Cosette, come. Oh 1 my God 1 It was he who saved 
lu}’- life 1 Let us not lose a minute ! Pul on your shawl.” 

Cosette thought him mad, and obeyed. 

He did not breathe, he put his hand upon hi.s heart to repress its 
beating. He walked to and fro with rapid strides, he embraced Co- 
sette : “Oh ! Cosette ! I am an unhappy man !” said he. 

Marius was in amaze. He began to sec in this Jean Valjcan a 
strangely lofty and saddened form. An unparalleled virtue aj)pcared 
before him, supreme and mild, humble in its immensity. The convict 
was transfigured into Christ. Marius was bewildered by this mar- 
vel. He did not know exactly what he saw, but it was- grand. 

In a moment, a fiacre was at the door. 

Marius helped Cosette in and sprang in himself. 

“Driver,” said he, “Rue de I’Homme Anne, Number 7.” 

The fiacre started. 

“Oh ! what happiness !” said Cosette. “Rue de rHomme Anne ! I 
dared not speak to you of it again. We are going to see ^.lonsicur 
Jean.” 

“Your father! Cosette, 3 'our father more than ever. Cosette, I 
see it. You told me that you never received the letter which I sent 
3 -ou by Gavroche. It must have fallen into his hands. Cosette, he went 
to the barricade to save me. As it is a necessity for him to be an 
angel, on the way, he saved others; he saved Javert. He_ snatched 
me out of that gulf to give me to 3 'ou. He carried me on his back in 
that frightful sewer. Oh! I am an unnatural ingrate. Cosette, after 
having been 3 'Our providence, he was mine. Onl 3 '- think that there was 
a horrible quagmire, enough to drown him a hundred times, to drown 
him in the mire, Coserte 1 he carried me through that. I had fainted ; 
I saw nothing, I heard nothing, I could know_ nothing of 013 ’- own 
fate. We are going to bring him back, take him with us, whether 
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he will or no, he shall never leave us again. If he is only at home! 
If we only hnd him'. I will pass the rest of my life in venerating 
him. Yes, that must be it, do you see, Cosette? Gavroche must have 
handed my letter to him. It is all explained. You understand.” 

Cosette did not understand a word. 

“You are right,” said she to him. 

Meanwhile the fiacre rolled on. 


y 

NIGHT BEHIND WHICH IS DAWN 

At the knock which he heard at his door, Jean Valjean turned his 
head. 

“Come in,” said he feebly. 

The door opened. Cosette and Marius appeared. 

Cosette rushed into the room, 

Marius remained upon the threshold, leaning against the casing 
of the door. 

"Cosette!” said Jean Valjean, and he rose in his chair, his arms 
stretched out and trembling, haggard, livid, terrible, with immense 
joy in his eyes. 

Cosette stifled with emotion, fell upon Jean Val jean’s breast. 

“Father 1” said she. 

Jean Valjean, beside himself, stammered : „ 

“Cosette! she? you, madame? it is you, Cosette? Oh, my God! 

And, clasped in Cosette’s arms, he exclaimed : 

“It is you, Cosette? 3^0 are here? You forgive me then !” 

I^Iarius, dropping his e 3 'elids that the tears might not fall, stepped 
forward and murmured between his lips which were contracted 
convulsively to check the sobs : 

“Father!” 

"And you too, 3 'ou forgive me!” said Jean Valjean. 

Marius could not utter a word, and lean Valjean added. 
“Thanks.” 

Cosette took olf her shawl and threw her hat upon the bed. 

“They are in my wa}',” said she. 

And, seating herself upon the old man’s knees, she stroked away 
his white hair with an adorable grace, and kissed his forehead. 

Jean Valjean, bewildered, offered no resistance. 

Cosette, who had but a very- confused understanding of all thl^, 
redoubled her caresses, as if she would pay Marius’ debt. 

Jean Valjean faltered: 

“How foolish we are! I thought I should never see her agaij- 
Only think, IMonsieur Pontmercy, that at the moment you came in, 
I was saying to myself : It is over. There is her little dress, 1 am 
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miserable man, I shall never sec Cosctte again, I was saving that at 
the very moment you were coming up tlie stairs, ^^^^s J not si]}v> 
I was as silly as that ! But we reckon without God. God snit! ; ^'rn’! 
think that ).-ou are going to be abandoned, dolt? No. No, it shall not 
come to pass like that. Come, here is a poor goodman who ha.s need 
of an angel. And the angel comes ; and I see my Cosctte again ! and 
I see my darling Cosette again ! Oh ! I was very miserable !’’ 

For a moment he could not speak, then he continued : 

“I really needed to see Cosette a little while from time to time. A 
heart does want a bone to gnaw. Still I felt plainly that I was in the 
way. I gave myself reasons ; they have no need of vou, stav in vour 
corner, you have no right to continue for ever. Oh ! bles's God, I 
see her again ! Do you know, Cosette, that your husband is very 
handsome? Ah, 3’ou have a pretty embroidered collar, yes, \-cs. I 
like that pattern. Your husband chose it, did not he ? And thciu Cos- 
ette, you must have cashmeres. !Monsieur Pontmercy, let me call 
her Cosette. It will not be very long.” 

And Cosette continued again: 

“How naughty to have left us in this wa}’ ! Where have you been ? 
why were you away so long ? Your journeys did not use to last more 
than three or four days. I sent Nicolcttc, the answer always was: 
He is absent. How long since you returned ? Why did not yon let 
us know ? Do you know that you are very much changed. Oh ! the 
naughty father! he has been sick, and we did not know it! Here, 
Marius, fee! his hand, how cold it is !” 

“So you are here. Monsieur Pontmercy, you forgive me!” re- 
peated Jean Valjean. 

At these words, which Jean Valjean now said for the second lime, 
all that was swelling in Marius heart found an outlet, he broke forth : 

“Cosette, do you hear ? that is the way with him ! he begs my par- 
don, and do you know what he has done for me, Cosette ? he has 
saved my life, Hehas done more. He has given j-ou to me. And, after 
having saved me, and after having given you to me, Cosette, what 
did he do wdth himself ? he sacrificed himself. There is the man. And, 
to me the ungrateful, to me the forgetful, to me the pitiless, to me 
the guilty, he says ; Thanks ! Cosctte, my whole life passed at the 
feet of this man would be too little. That barricade, that sewer, that 
furnace, that cloaca, he went through everything for me, for you, 
Cosette! He bore me through death in everj' form which he put 
aside from me, and which he accepted for himself. All courage, all 
virtue, all heroism, all sanctity, he has it all, Cosette, that man is an 
angel !” 

“Hush! hush!” said Jean Valjean in a whi.sper. “Why tell all 
tliat?” 

“But you !” exclaimed Marius, with a passion in which veneration 
was mingled, “why have not you told it ? It is your fault, too. You 
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save people’s lives, and you liide it from them ! You do more, under 
pretence of unmasking yourself, I'ou calumniate yourself. It is 
frightful.” ■ , 

‘‘I told the truth,” answered Jean Valjean. 

“No,” replied Marius, "the truth is the whole truth ; and you did 
not tell it. You were Monsieur Madeleine, why not have said so? 
You had saved Javert, why not have said so? I owe my life to yon, 
why not have said so ?” _ , 

"Because I thought as you did. I felt that you were right. It was 
necessary that I should go away. If you had known that affair Of 
the sewer, you would have made me stay with you. I should then 
have had to keep silent. If I had spoken, it would have embarrassed 
all." 

“Embarrassed what ? embarrassed whom ?” replied Marius. "Do 
you suppose you are going to stay here? We are going to carry you 
1)ack. Oh ! my God ! when I think it was b}’’ accident that I learned 
it all ! We are going to carry you hack. You are a part of us. You are 
her father and mine. You shall not spend another day in this horrid 
house. Do not imagine that you will be here to-morrow.” 

"To-morrow,” said Jean Valjean, “I shall not be here, but I shall 
not be at your house.” 

"What do you mean?” replied Marius, “Ah now, we shall allow 
no more journeys. You shall never leave us again. You belong to us. 
We tvill not let you go.” 

"This time, it is for good,” added Cosette. “We have a carriage 
below. I am going to carry you off. If necessary, I shall use force,” 

And laughing, she made as if she would lift the old inan in her 
arms, 

"Your room is still in our house,” she continued. "If you knew 
how pretty the garden is now.- The azalias are growing finely. The 
paths are sanded with river sand : there arc some little violet shells. 
You shall eat some of my strawberries. I water, them myself. And 
no more madame, and no more Monsieur Jean, we are a republic, 
are we not, Marius? The programme is changed. If jmu knew, 
father, I have had some trouble, there was a red-hreast which had 
made her nest in a hole in the wall, a horrid cat ate her up for me. My 
poor pretty little red-hreast who put her head out at her window and 
looked at me 1 1 cried over it. 1 would have killed the cal 1 But now, 
nobody cries any more. Everybody laughs, everybody is happy. 
You are coming with us. How glad grandfather will be! Yon shall 
have your bed in the garden, you shall tend it, and we will see if your 
strawberries are as fine as mine. And then, I will do what ever you 
w'ish, and then, you will obey me.” 

Jean Valjean listened to her without hearing her. He heard the 
music of her voice rather than the meaning of her words ; one o 
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those big: tears which are the gloomy pearls of tiie soul rnthcrcl 
slowly m his eye. He murmured ; ’ 

“The proof that God is good is that she is here.” 

“Father!” cried Cosette. 

Jean Valjean continued : 

“It is very true that it would be charming to live together. They 
have their trees full of birds. I would walk with Cosette. To be 
with people who live, who bid each other good morning, who call 
each other into the garden, would be sweet. We would sec e.ach otlier 
as soon as it was morning. We would each cultivate our little cor- 
ner., She would have me eat her strawberries. I would have her pick 
my roses. It would be charming. Only ” 

He paused and said mildi}' : 

“It is a pit}'.” 

The tear did not fall, it went back, and Jean Valjean replaced it 
with a smile. 

Cosette took both the old man’s hands in her own. 

“My God I” said she, “3'our hands are colder yet. Are you sick ? 
Are you suffering ?” 

“No,” answered Jean Valjean. “I am very well. Only ” 

He stopped. 

“Only what?” 

“I shall die in a few minutes.” 

Cosette and Marius shuddered. 

“Die !” exclaimed Marius. 

“Yes, but that is nothing,” said Jean Valjean. 

He breathed, smiled, and continued. 

“Cosette, you arc speaking to me, go on, speak again, your little 
red-breast is dead then, speak, let me hear your voice!” 

Marius, petrified, gazed upon the old man. 

Cosette uttered a piercing cry : 

“Father ! my father ! you shall live. You arc going to live. I will 
have you live, do you hear !” 

Jean Valjean raised his head towards her with adoration. 

“Oh yes, forbid me to die. Who knows? I shall obey perhaps. I 
was just dying when you came. That stopped me, it seemed to me 
that I was born again.” 

“You are full of strength and life,” exclaimed I^Iarius. “Do you 
think people die like that ? You have had trouble, you shall have no 
more. I ask your pardon now, and that on my knees! You shall 
live, and live with us, and live long. We will take you back. Both 
of us here will have but one thought henceforth, your happiness !” 

“You see,” added Cosette in tears, “that jMarius says you will 
not die.” 

Jean Valjean continued to smile. 

“If you should take me back. Monsieur Pontmercy, would that 
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make me different from what lam? No ; God thought as you and 
I did, and he has not changed his mind ; it is best that I should go 
away. Death is a good arrangement. God knows better than wc do 
what we need. That you are happy, that Monsieur Pontmercy has 
Cosette, that youth espouses morning, that there are about you, my 
children, lilacs and nightingales, that your life is a beautiful lawn 
in the sunshine, that all the enchantments of heaven fill your souls, 
and now, that I who am good for nothing, that I die ; surely all this 
is well. Look you, be reasonable, there is nothing else possible now, 
I am sure that it is all over. An hour ago I had a fainting fit. And 
then, last night, I drank that pitcher full of water. How good your 
husband is, Cosette ! You are much better off than with me.” 

There was a noise at the door. It was the physician coming in. , 

“Good day and good-by, doctor,” said Jean Valjean. “Here are 
my poor children.” 

Marius approached the physician. He addressed this single word 
to him ; "Monsieur ?” but in the manner of pronouncing it, there was 
a complete question. 

The physician answered the question by an expressive glance. . 

"Because things are unpleasant,” said Jean Valjean, “that is no 
reason for being unjust towards God.” 

There was a silence. All hearts were oppressed. 

Jean Valjean turned towards Cosette. He began to gaze at her 
as if he would take a look which should endure through eternity. 
At the depth of shadow to which he had already descended, ecstasy 
was still possible to him while beholding Cosette. The reflection of 
that sweet countenance illumined his pale face. The sepulchre may 
have its, enchantments. 

The physician felt his pulse. 

“Ah ! it was you he needed !” murmured he, looking at Cosette 
and Marius. 

And, bending towards Marius’ ear he added very low ; 

“Too late.” 

Jean V al j can, almost without ceasing to gaze upon Cosette, turned 
upon Marius and the physician a look of serenity. They heard these 
almost inarticulate words come from his lips : 

“It is nothing to die ; it is frightful not to live.” 

Suddenly he arose. These returns of strength are sometimes a 
■ sign of the death-struggle. He walked with a firm step to the wall, 
put aside Marius and the physician, who offered to assist him, took 
down from the wall the little copper crucifix which hung there, came 
back, and sat down with all the freedom of motion of perfect healtn, 
and said in a loud voice, laying the crucifi.x on the table : , 

"Behold the great martyr.” _ . , 

Then his breast sank in, his head rvavered, as if the dizziness o 
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the tomb seized him, and his hands resting upon Iiis bnccs, i)!';’an 
to clutch as his pantaloons. 

Cosette supported iiis shoulders, and sobbed, and alfcmp'ed to 
Speak to him, but could not. 1 here could be distinguished, ;imong tlic 
words mingled with that mournful saliva which accompanies tear.', 
sentences like tin’s : “Father ! do not leave us. Is it possible that v,'c 
have found you again only to lose you ?” 

Tile agony of death may be said to meander. It goes, conics, ad- 
vances towards the grave, and returns towards life. Flicre is some 
groping in the act of dying. 

Jean Valjean, after this semi-syncope, gathered strength, slmok 
his forehead as if to throw off the darkness, and liecame almost 
completely lucid once more. He took a fold of Cosette’s sleeve, and 
kissed it. 

“He is reviving! doctor, he is reviving!” cried Marius. 

“You are both kind,” said Jean Valjean. “I wiJ! tell you what lias 
given me pain. What has given me pain. Monsieur Pontmcrcy, was 
that you have been unwilling to touch that money. That money 
really belongs to your wife. I will explain it to you, my children, on 
that account I am glad to see you. The black jet comes from Eng- 
land, the white jet comes from Norway. All this is in the pajicr you 
see there, which you will read. For bracelets, I invented the substi- 
tution of clasps made by bending the metal, for clasps made by 
soldering the metal. The}* are handsomer, better, and cheaper. You 
understand how much money can be made. So Cosette’s fortune !.s 
really her own. I give you these particulars so that your minds may 
be at rest.” 

The portress had come up, and was looking through the half-open 
door. The physician motioned lier away, but be could not prevent 
that good, zealous woman from cr}'ing to the dying man before she 
went ; 

“Do you want a priest ?” 

“I have one,” answered Jean Valjean. 

And, witii his finger, he seemed to designate a point above his 
head, where, you would have said, he saw some one. 

It is probable tljat the Bishop rvas indeed a witness of this death- 
agony. 

Cosette slipped a pillow tmder his hack gently. 

Jean Valjean resumed : 

“IMonsicur Pontmcrcy, have no fear, I conjure you. The six 
hundred thousand francs are really Cosette’s. I shall have lost m3' 
life if 3'ou do not enjov* it ! V’e succeeded ver}’ well in making glass- 
work. We rivalled what is called Berlin jcweller3’. Indeed, the Ger- 
man black glass cannot be compared with it. A gross, which contains 
twelve hundred grains ver}' well cut, costs onh- three francs.’ 

When a being who is dear to us is about to die, we look at him 
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with a look which clings to him, an'd which would’ hold him hack. 
Both, dumb with anguish, knowing not what to say to death, despair- 
ing and trembling, they stood before him, Marius holding Cosette's 
hand. 

From moment to' moment, Jean Valjean grew weaker. He was 
sinking ; he w'as approaching the dark horizon. His breath had be- 
come intermittent; it was interrupted by a slight rattle. He bad 
difficulty in moving his wrist, his feet had lost all motion, and, at 
the same time that the distress of the limbs and the exhaustion of the 
body increased, all the majesty of the soul rose and displayed itself 
upon his forehead. The light of the unknown world was already 
visible in his eye. 

His face grew pale, and at the same time smiled. Life was no lon- 
ger present, there was something else. His breath died away, his 
look grew grand. It was a corpse on which you felt wings. 

He motioned to Cosette to approach, then to Marius ; it was evi- 
dently the last minute of the last hour, and he began to speak to 
them in a voice so faint it seemed to come from afar, and j'OU would 
have said that there was already a wall between them and him. 

“Come closer, come closer, both of you. I love you dearly. Oh! 
it is good to die so ! You too, you love me, my Cosette'. I knew very 
well that you. still had some affection for your old goodman. How 
kind you are to put this cushion under my back 1 You will weep for 
me a little, will you not? Not too much. I do not wish you to have 
any deep grief. You must amuse yourselves a great deal, iny children. 
I forgot to tell you that on buckles without tongues still more is 
made than on anj-ihing else. A gross, twelve dozen, costs ten francs, 
and sells for sixty. That is really , a' good business. So 3'ou need not 
be astonished at the six hundred thousand francs. Monsieur Pont- 
mercJ^ It is honest money. You can be rich without concern. You 
must have a carriage, from time to time a box at the theatres, beau- 
tiful ball dresses, mj'' Cosette, and then give good dinners to your 
friends, be verj^ happ)'. I was writing just now' to Cosette. She 'Will 
find iny letter. To her I bequeath the two candlesticks which are on 
the mantel. They are silver; but to me they are gold, the}’. are dia- 
mond; the3' change the candles wdiich are put into them, into con- 
secrated tapers. 1 do not know’ w'helher he who gave them to me is 
satisfied with me in heaven. I ha've done w'hal I could. il3' chiklren, 
3’ou will not forget that I am a poor man, 3'ou w’ill have me buried m 
the most convenient piece of ground under a stone to mark the spot. 
That is my wish. No name on the stone. If Cosette will come for u 
little while sometimes, it w’ill give me a pleasure. You too, l^Ionsicur 
Pontmerc3’. I must confess to you that I have not always loved you i 
I ask your pardon. Now’, she and you are but one to me. I am vco' 
grateful to you. I feel that you make Cosette happy. H 3'°^ 
Monsieur Pontmercy, her beautiful rosy cheeks were my joy ; 
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I saw her a little pslc, I was sad. T here is a live hundred fraric Idil 
in the bureau. I have not touched it. It is for tiie poor. C'O'eUc d'l 
you see your little dress, there on the bed.=’ rlo vou recognise it ? Vvi 
it was only ten years ago. How time passes ! We Jinve been very 
happy. It is over. My children, do not weep, I am not goiin^ vorv inr, 
I shall see you from there. You will onlv have to look wlieh it is 
night, you will see me smile. Cosettc, do' you rememher Mnntier- 
meil? You were in the wood, you were very much frightened ; do 
you remember when I took the handle of t'hc walcr-hucket 'J hrit 
tvas the first time I touched your poor little hand. It was .so cold! 

- Ah ! you had red hands in those days, mademoiselle, your hnnris are 
very white now. And the great doll ! do you remember ? you called 
her Catharine, You regretted that yon did not carry her to the con- 
vent. How' you made me laugh sometimes, my .sweet angel ! When it 
had rained you launched .spears of straw in the gutters, and yon 
watched them. One da}', I gave yon a willow battledore, and a shut- 
tlecock with 3’cllow, l)lue, and green feathers. Yon have forgoltetj 
it. You were so cunning when you were little ! You played. Yon put 
cherries in your ears. Those are things of the past. 'I'hc forests 
through which we have passed with our child, the trees under which 
we have walked, the convents in which wc have hidden, the games, 
the free laughter of childhood, all is in shadow. I imagined that all 
that belonged to me. There was my folly. Those I'iicnardicrs were 
wicked. We must forgive them. Cosettc, the lime has come to tell 
you the name of your mother. Her name was Fantinc. Remember 
that name : Fantine. Fall on your knees whenever you pronounce it. 
She suflered much. And loved you much. Her measure of unliappi- 
iicss was as full as yours of happiness. Such arc the distributions of 
God. He is on high, he secs us all, and he knows what he docs in the 
midst of his great stars. So I am going away, wy children. Love each 
other dearly always. There is scarcely anything else in the v.-nrld 
but that ; to love one another. You will think sometimes of the ]5oor 
old man who died here, 0 my Cosettc! it is not my fault, indeed, if 
I have not seen you all this time, it broke my heart ; I went as far as 
the corner of tlie street, I must have seemed strange to the people 
who saw me pass, I looked like a crazy man, once I went out with no 
hat. M}' children, I do not see very clearly now, I had some more 
things to say, but it makes no difference. Think of me a little. You 
are blessed creatures. I do not know what is the matter with me, I 
see a light. Come nearer. I die happy. Let me put my hands upon 
your dear beloved heads.” 

Cosette and Marius fell on their knees, overwhelmed, choked 
with tears, each grasping one of Jean Valjcan’s hands. Those august 
hands moved no more. 

He had fallen backwards, the light from the candlesticks feu 
upon him; his white face looked up towards heaven, he let Cosettc 
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and Marius cover his hands with kisses ; he was dead. 

The night was starless and very dark. Without doubt, in the gloom 
some mighty angel was standing, with outstretched wings, awaiting 
the soul. 


VI 

GRASS HIDES AND RAIN BLOTS OUT 

There is, in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, in the neighbourhood 
of the Potters’ field, far from the elegant quartier of that city of 
sepulchres, far from all those fantastic tombs which display in 
presence of eternity the hideous fashions of death, in a deserted 
corner, beside an old wall, beneath a great yew on which the bind- 
weed climbs, among the dog-grass and the mosses,- a stone. This 
stone is exempt no more than the rest from the leprosy of time, from 
the mould, the lichen, and the droppings of the birds. The air turns 
it black, the water green. It is near no path, and people do not like 
to go in that direction, because the grass is high, and they would wet 
their feet. When there is a little sunshine, the lizards come out. 
IThere is, all about, a rustling of wild oats. In the spring, the linnets 
sing in the tree. 

This stone is entirely blank. The only thought in cutting it was of 
the essentials of the grave, and there was no other care than to make 
this stone long enough and narrow enough to cover a man. 

No name can be read there. 

Only many j'ears ago, a hand wrote upon it in pencil these four 
lines which have become gradually illegible under the rain and the 
dust, and which are probably effaced : 

II dart. Quoiquc Ic sort fiit pour ltd hicn clraugc, 

II vivait. II monrut quaud il n’cut plus son angc. 

La chose simplement d’cllc-mcme arrive, 

Comme la nidt sc fait lorsquc Ic jour s’cn va. 




